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For  the  Port  Folio. 
NOTES  ON  MEXICO.* 

This  work  is  understood  to  have  been  written  bj  Mr.  Poinsett^ 
of  Cnarlestoo,  one  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Soutii 
Carolina.  He  visited  Mexico  in  the  .month  of  August,  1822,  and 
remained  in  that  country  till  November,  in  the  same  jear,  in  the 
discharge  of  certain  official  duties  which  bad  been  confided  to  him 
bv  our  Government  He  landed  at  Vera  Cru2,  and  proceeded 
tneDce  to  the  citj  of  Mexico,  from  which  place  he  returned  home 
l^ntfie  way  of  Tampico.  The  information  which  he  collected,  and 
the  views  which  he  presents,  ai'e,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  high  character  which  the  author  has  acquired  m  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  at  once  interesting  and  valuable. 

There  are  various  considerations  which  direct  our  eyes  towards 
Mexico  at  present,  and  excite  our  curiositjr  concerning  her  cha- 
racter and  prospects.  The  jealous  seclusion  in  which  this  country, 
in  common  with  her  other  American  colonies,  was  kept  by  Spam 
during  many  centuries;  Us  proximity  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  it  forms  a  boundary;  a  population  of  neatly  seven  millions; 
a  territory  capable  of  maintaining  many  times  thai  number;  in 
most  districts,  a  fine  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil;  rich  and  various 
productions;  sea-ports  of  easy  access;  the  possession  of  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  precious  metals;  are  circumstances  which  powerful- 
ly arrest  our  attention,  when  we  behold  a  people  so  bountifully 

*  Notes  on  Mexico,  made  in  the  autumn  of  18^2,  accompanied  by  an 
hittoricai  sketch  of  the  revulution,  and  traoslations  of  official  reporti»  on 
the  present  state  of  that  country,  with  a  map,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia,  Carey  and  XiCa.  1824 
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^fted  ftssnm^  i  fttaiion  as  an  independent  poiiier,  and  riiape  their 
political  infltitations  in  close  imitation  of  the  sjstem  of  the  United 
States.  The  political  relations  between  our  country  and  Mexico 
must  necessarilj  be  intimate;  and  our  interest,  as  well  as  our 
■ympatbj,  dictate  the  hope,  that  the  latter  may  speedily  surmount 
tne  evils  of  her  colonial  state  and  the  disasters  attending  a  suc- 
cession of  civil  wars  and  revolutions.  When  this  period  shall  ar- 
rive, and  the  full  benefits  pF  its  republican  system  be  exoerienced, 
its  prosperity  will  rapidly  advance  and  extend  a  genial  influence 
to  its  surrounding  neighbours. 

Mr.  Poinsett's  "  Notes"  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  aspect  of  tne  towns  and  cities,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  The  historical  sketch  and  documents  remove  many 
obscunties  in  relation  to  tiie  recent  revolution.  The  causes  of  the 
insurrection  of  Iturbide,  which  have  not  been  distinctly  under- 
stood, are  here  explained;  and  are  found  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  history.  In  the  winter  of  1822,  when  Itur- 
bide's  movement  commenced,  the  power  of  the  patriot  chiefs  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Hidalgo^  MwAos^  Mna,  and  others,  had  suc- 
cessively perished  in  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence; the  revolutionary  junta  had  hardly  a  place  of  temporary 
safety;  and  the  relics  of  their  armies  had  flecl  to  the  mountains, 
whilst  the  Viceroy,  Apodaca,  and  the  royal  tniops, .  commanded 
the  capital  and  possessed  nearly  the  whole  country.  But  at  this 
period,  says  the  author. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  was  viewed  with  dread  by  the  cleii^  of  Mexi- 
co; and  DO  sooner  bad  the  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  confiscating  the  estates, 
and  reducing  and  reforming  some  of  the  higtier  orders  of  the  clemr, 
reached  America,  than  the  indin^natioo  of  the  church  bunt  out  agapsi 
the  mother  coantrj.  They  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  these  tyranniosyi 
acts  must  be  resisted — that  the  yoke  was  no  longer  to  b^  borne^and  that 
the  interests  of  the  Catholio  Religion,  nay,  its  very  existence  in  Ameri« 
ca.  demanded  that  Mexico  should  be  separated  from  Spain. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy,  although  in  some  measure  diminished,  was 
still  powerful,  and  had  for  years  controlled  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  nation.  To  have  withdrawn  their  opposition,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  have  occasioned  a  general  movement  of  the  people.  They  did 
more:  they  encouraged  the  people  to  resi^  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  plan  of  operation  by  which  the  revo- 
lution was  successfnllj^  effected.  They  were  aided  in  tiieir  plans  by  the 
wealthy  Europeans,  who  ^were  anxious  to  preserve  this  kingdom  in  the 
pureneas  of  despotism,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  refuge  to  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Cortes,  and  from  the  constitution  of 
Spain. 

Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  agent  to  carry  their 
plans  into  effect.  Although  a  Creole,  he  had  been  an  active  and  a  zeal- 
ous officer  of  the  king;  and  had  fought  valiantly  and  successfully  against 
the  friends  of  liberty.  .  The  Europeans  considered  him  as  attached  to 
their  party  and  interests;  the  clergy  relied  upon  his  maintaining  them  in 
all  their  privileges  and  immunitiefy  and  all  partiei  knew^  that  tie  woold 
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be  opposed  to  m  liberal  form  of  govenunent  They  were  tgnoraiit  of  tfae 
fMTujecU  ot  p^raonal  aggraedisement,  which  he  it  said  lo  have  eoteitaiaed 
ev«D  at  that  period.  Iturbide  had  been  appointed  by  the  Ticeroy  to  com- 
mand  the  army  destined  to  crush  the  reoinaot  of  the  io^uTgeDt  forces.  This 
enabled  him  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  priests  and  Europeans 
famifched  him  with  some  money,  and  on  his  march  towards  the  south,  he 
•eised  on  a  convoy  of  apebie  belonging  to  the  Maoiila  merchants.  He 
sooo  formed  a  ^nctioD  with  Guerrero,  who  <9ommanded  the  Patrioto  in 
tiiet  quarter— eo  event,  wbicfa,  in  order  Co  deceive  the  viceroy,  be  attri- 
buted ta  the  good  policy  of  his  adm&ai«tratioB,  in  ofl^ring  a  pardon  to  all 
who  would  claim  the  protection  of  government  within  a  certain  period. 

Emissaries  had  been  deipatched  by  the  revolutionists  in  the  capital,  to 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  time  the  armies  readied  Iguala,  the 
people  were  every  where  ready  to  declare  in  favour  of  independence. 
On  the  twenty  fonrtb  of  February,  18^,  Iturbide  proposed  to  the  chieft 
the  plan  of  Ignala,  which  %vas  unanimously  adopted  by  them,  and  waa 
knmodiately  transmitted  to  the  vitjeroy,  and  to  all  the  goveraort  of  pro- 
Yinoea.  The  plan  pravidea,  first,  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
tiie  holy  Catholic  religion;  secondly,  for  the  intimate  union  of  £uropeaii# 
and  Ci^eoles;  and  thirdly,  for  the  independence  of  Mexico.  It  declarea 
that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  shall  be  that  of  a  limited  monarchy; 
and  offers  the  crown  first,  to  Ferdinand  VIl,  and  then,  to  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  his  family  in  regular  succession;  provided  that  he  or  they  shall 
agree  to  reside  in  Mexico,-  and  shaH  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  consti-* 
tntkm  wbioh  shall  be  established  by  a^  oongress,  to  be  assembled  for  that 
fmrpoBO.  It  further  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  properlgr 
of  Cba  oitizeoai  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  and  imniunities 
of  the  a0calar  abd  regular  clergy.  It  declares  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain,  without  distinction  of  persons,  Europeans,  AfKcans,  and  Indians, 
and  tfaeir  descendants,  to  be  citizens  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  be  eligible 
to  all  offices  according  to  their  merits  and  jrirtoes:  and  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect,  an  army,  called  the  army  of  the  three  guarantees,  is  to  be 
raised,  which  is  to  preserve  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion, 
io  effieict  the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  to  maintain  the  anion  of 
Ameiicaiia  and  Europeans  in  Meauoa  p.  263. 

To  the  garee  effect  is  another  pass^  in  this  work:  in  which 
the  aothor  speaks  of  the  decree  of  the  Cortes: 

I  have,  however,  always  considered  this  measure  on  the  part  of  Spain 
as  highly  impolitic.  In  attacking  the  wealthy  orders,  it  was  supposed  that 
tbe  niendicant  friars  would  be  won  over  to  the  government  party.  It  is 
tme,  that  great  jealoilsy  always  existed  between  them;  but  the  poor 
monks  regarded  this  act,  which  violated  the  property  of  the  church,  aa 
aimed  a^nst  the  influence  of  the  clergy  generally,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  higher  orders.  The  insOrr^tionary  movements  against 
the  constitutional  government,  are  to  be  attributed  principally  to  this 
eante.  Vhe  ititrigues  ^nd  money  of  the  French  cabinet,  could  have  ef- 
lected  ottfaing'without  the  aid  of  the  priesthood;  and  the  radical  defecto  of 
the  constitution  might  have  been  amended  without  produciog  a  convul- 
sion in  the  state.  Tbe  successful  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  jthat  country  from  the  parent  state,  are  due  entirely  to  the  effect 
produced  by  that  decree  of  tbe  Cortes,  p.  2T8. 

It  is  curious  indeed  to  remark*  that  at  a  time  when  tbe  friendii 
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of  Mexican  freedom  had  the  moat  reason  to  despond,  indepen- 
dence, in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  a  free  goyemment 
should  be  brought  about,  from  motives  and  by  means,  apparently, 
of  so  opposite  a  character.  The  commander  of  the  rojal  troops  be- 
comes tne  successful  leader,  the  clergy  and  Europeans  the  insti- 
gators, and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  despotism  in  New  Spain* 
the  object!  Yet  all  these,  by  an  oyer-rulin^  Providence,  nave 
been  directed  to  far  different  ends;  and  while  in  Old  Spain  a  free 
Cortes  has  yielded  to  an  absolute  despotism,  the  plan  contem- 
plated in  Mexico  has  been  supplanted  by  a  republican  sygtem, 
and  both  results  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause — ^the 
decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  reforming  the  clergy.  How  lit* 
tie  can  human  sagacity  foresee,  or  human  power  control,  the  course 
of  events! 

It  would -seem  that  a  strong  leaven  of  ambition  lay  at  the  heart 
of  Iturbifle  and  ^vemed  his  movements.  It  must  likewise  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  IS  the  natural  tendency  of  colonial  governments, 
when  arrived  at  sufficient  strength,  to  break  off  from  the  parent 
state;  and  that  these  causes  had  some  influence:  but  they  might 
and  probably  would,  have  proved  insufficient,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  enterprise  and  gallantry  of  the  independent  genterala,  to 
effect,  a  revolution.  The  probability  is,  that  had  not  the  Cortes 
issued  a  decree  which  alarmed  the  clergy  and  irritated  the  Bour- 
bonites,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  would  have  returned  tb  the  arms 
of  Ferdinand  at  the  close  of  1823,  as  quietly  and  as  naturally,  as 
did  Cuka^  Porto  Rico,  and  other  insular  dependencies  of  Spain. 

In  the  consref^s  that  was  called  by  Ituroide,  who  was  tne  idol 
of  the  army,  there  were  three  parties: — the  Bourbonites,  who  w^re 
sincerely  favourable  tu  the  scheme  held  out  of  a  Bourbon  monarch: 
—the  republicans: — and  the  friends  of  Iturbide,  who  vibrated  be- 
tween the  two  first  as  his  interest  dictated.  In  the  end,  he  was 
suddenly  declared  Emperor;  and  his  subsequent  despotism  led  the 
way  to  &e  present  state  of  things. 

That  in  Mexico  there  are  now  pure  and  honest  patriots,  and 
bold  and  enterprising  generals,  there  is  no  reason  to  doi^bt.  In 
the  obstinate  conflicts  which  took  place  during  the_  last  twelve 
years  several  able  men  now  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  acquired 
skill  and  experience  in  war.  Such  men  are.  Bravo,  Ne^rete, 
Victoria  Guadaloupe,  and  others.  But  the  nation  stands  now  es- 
pecially in  need  of  the  arts  of  peace:  of  able  financiers,  liberal 
and  firm  statesmen,  ph>found  and  intelligent  legislators.  With 
the  varied  and  heterogeneous  popiilation  they  possess,  the  want 
of  information  amon^  the  midoling  classes^  the  inequftlity  of 
rank  and  wealth,  the  influence  of  recent  colonial  subjection,  and 
the  gross  superstition,  too  prevalent,  Mexico  has  much  to  learn, 
to  reform,  and  to  new-modei,  before  she  can  be  entirely  fitted  for 
a  free  government.  A  view  of  their  character  as  a' people  gives 
too  much  reason  for  this  conclusion. 
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Hie  castesi  that  i«  to  say,  the  me«ei«ot,  deaceodanti  U  whites  and  In« 
lians;  mulaUoet^  deaceodants  of  whites  and  negroes;  §amboe$^  descendants 
of  neitroes  and  Indians-^are  scattered  over  tlra  country  as  labonrera,  or 
lire  in  the  towns  as  artisans,  workmen  or  beggars.  There  are  some  Ib^* 
dians,  who  have  accumulated  property,  and  some  few  of  the  castes  may 
he  seen  living  in  coinfort  and  respectability,  ia  the  cities  and  in  the  ooun* 
tiy ;  but  these  instance!}  are  rare.  From  the  cacique,  or  Indian  magistrate 
of  the  village,  to  the  most  abject  of  bis  fellow  sufferers,  they  are  indolent 
and  poor.  The  only  difference  between  (hem  is,  that  the  cacique  does 
not  work  at  alL  By  a  law  passed  since  the  revolution,  they  are  declared, 
together  with  all  the  castes,  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  rights  as  the 
wUtes.  The  tribute  is  abolished:  but  they  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  c^urse^ 
subject  to  the  alcabala,  or  tax  on  the  Internal  commerce,  from  which  thej 
were  heretofore  exempt.  This  declaration  will  produce  no  alteration  in 
the  character  of  this  class  of  the  population.  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
educate  them;  and  lands  distributed  among  them,  before  they  ean  he  ooi^ 
sidei^  as  forming  a  part  of  the  people  of  a  free  government. 

The  titled  nobility  are  white  Creoles,  who,  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment 
«r  large  estates,  and  with  the  consideration  which  their  rank  and  wealth 
confer,  seek  no  other  distinction.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  their  at* 
tainments,  or  for  the  strictness  of  their  morals.  The  lawyers,  who,  in  factf 
exercise  much  more  influence  over  the  people,  rank  next  to  the  nobles. . 
They  are  the  younger  branches  of  noble  houses,  or  the  sons  of  Europeans^ 
vdA  are  remarkably  shrewd  and  intelligent.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
merchants  and  shop-keepers;  for  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  form  a  separste  class.  They  are  wealthy,  and  mif  ht  possess  influ- 
ence, but  have  hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try— most  probably  from  the  fear  of  losing  their  property,  which  is  in  a 
tangible  shape.  The  labouring  class  in  the  cities  and  towns  includes  all 
casts  and  colours;  they  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and  view  with  inter- 
est what  is  passing  arbnnd  them.  Most  gf  them  read;  and,  in  the  Urge  ci- 
ties, papers  and  pamphlets  are  hawked  about  the  street,  and  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  the  people.  The  labouring  class  in  the  country  is  composed, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  different  casts.  They  aife  sober,  industrious,  do- 
cile, ignorant,  and  superstitious;  and  may  be  led  by  their  priests,  or  mas- 
ters,  to  good  or  evil.  Their  apathy  has  in  some  measure  been  overcome 
by  tbe  k>ng  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  most  of  them  bore  a 
part;  but  they  are  still  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  priests. 
They  are  merely  labourers,  without  any  property  in  the  soil;  and  can* 
Bot  be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  preservation  of  civil  rights, 
which  so  little  concern  them.  The  last  class,  unknown  as  such  in  a  well 
reg^nlated  society,  consists  of  beggars  and  idlers — drooesi  that  prey  upon 
tbe  community,  and  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are  always  ready  to  swell 
tbe  cry  of  popular  ferment,  or  to  lend  their  aid  in  favour  of  imperial  ty- 
Tanny.  The  influence  of  this  class,  where  it  is  numerous,  upon  the  fate 
of  revolutions,  has  alway^been  destructive  to  liberty.  In  France,  they 
were  very  numerous;  and  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  that  revolution, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  In  Mexico,  these 
people  have  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  vice  regal 
government;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  will  henceforward  be  found 
tbe  ready  tool  of  evety  faction.  The  priests  exercise  unbounded  influence 
over  the  higher  a&d  lower  orders  in  Mexico;  and,  jrith  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  are  adverse  to  civil  liberW.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether 
oorrtct,  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  confined  exclusively 
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to  die  upper  and  lower  orders-of-aoeie^,  tNit,  certainly,  r  rery  laige 
proportion  of  the  midr^le  class  are  exempt  from  it.  Unfortuflately,  too 
many,  who  were  educated  iatbe  forms  of  the  catiiolic  church,  have  eman* 
cipated  theoMelveft  from  its  superslitioiis  ooly  to  become  sceptics  aod  in* 
fidels.  p.  120. 

The  class  of  beggars,  or  leperos,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  more 
fallj  described  ia  another  part  of  the  work,  and  is  worthy  of  fur* 
ther  notice. 

The  streets  are  sufficieotly  wide,  and  ran  nearly  nortl^  and  oouth,  east 
aod  west,  tntersectiD^  each  other  at  rig^t  aof  les;  they  are  all  well  paved» 
mod  have  side  walks  of  flat  stones.  The  public  squares  are  spacious,  and 
aarrounded  by  building^  of  hewn  stone,  add  of  very  ^ood  architectura 
The  public  churches  and  edifices  are  vast  and  spienttid,  and  the  private 
boikliagfs  being  constructed  either  of  porous  amyig^daloid  or  of  porphyry, 
have  an  air  of  solidity,  and  even  of  magnificence.  They  are  of  three  and 
fovr  stories  high,  with  flat  terrace  roofs,  and  many  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  iron  balconies.  The  houses  of  Mexico  are  all  squares,  with  open 
ooorts,  and  the  corridors,  or  interior  piazzas,  are  ornamented  with  enor* 
nous  china  vaaes,  containing  evergreens.  They  are  not  so  well  furnished 
.  ab  our  houses  in  the  United  States,  btitthe  apartments  are  more  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  are  better  distributed*  The  entrance  leads  through  a  laiige 
gate  into  an  inner  court,  with  the  stairs  in  front  of  the  gate.  The  heat 
apartments,  which  are  generally  gaudily  painted,  are  on  the  street,  aod 
frequently  on  the  second  story  above  the  ground  floor. 

Our  large  oities  are  many  of  them  neater  than  Mexico,  bujt  there  is  an 
appearance  of  solidity  in  the  honse$,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  aspect 
of  this  place,  which  are  wanting  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  With 
us,  however,  a  stranger  does  not  see  that  striking  and  disgusting  contrast 
between  the  magnificence  of.  th(9  wealthy  and  the  squalid  penqry  of  the 
poor,  which  constantly  meets  his  view  in  Mexico.  I  have  described  the 
palaces  of  the  rich — the  abode  of  poverty  does  not  offisnd  the  eye.  It  is 
beneath  the  church  porches,  in  miserable  barracks  In  the  suburbs,  or  no* 
der  the  canopy  of  heaveu.  There  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  this  capital,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  souls,  who  have  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  and 
no  ostensible  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Alter  passing  the  night  some- 
times  udder  cover,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  tbey  issue  fotth  in  the 
morning  like  d roues  to  prey  upon  the  community,  to  beg,  to  steal,  and,  ia 
the  last  resort,  to  work.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  more  than 
they  require  to  maintain  themselves  for  a  day,  they  go  to  the  pulqueria, 
add  there  dance,  carouse,  and  get  drunk  on  pulque  and  ejno  metcaiiy  a 
brandy  distilled  from  the  fermented  jnice  of  the  agave.  Aroood  and  un* 
der  the  pulquerias,  wbich  are  open  sheds  covering  a  space  of  from  Miy 
to  a  hundred  feet;  men  and  women  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  sleeping  off  the  eflectsof  their  deep.potatkms.  These 
people,  called  by  Humboldt,  wrofftOet  and  guaehuumgo»^  are  more  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  leperos^  They  are  for  the  most  part  Indians 
and  Mestizos,  lively  and  extremely  civil,  asking  alms  with  great  hnmilityv 
and  pouring  out  prayers  and  bl(*ssings  with  astonisbl^ng  ^rolubility.  They 
are  most  dexterous  pick-pockets,  and  I  heard  of  some  instances^  of  theii' 
sleight  of  hand,  that  surpass  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  light-fingered  gen- 
try of  Paris  or  London.    . 
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.  Wrom  wbat  I  bftT«  nid  of  the  I^pcroc  of  Me«ioo«  yoa  wiU  comptre  Uiem 
te  the  kunrom  of  Naples.  The  copiparisoa  wiU  be  fiiroarable  to  tfke  latter, 
who  irork  more  readilj)  stem!  lew  froqaentlj,  and  are  sober,  p*  48, 

Their  marketa  are  described  in  the  following  terma: 

We  walked  throairb  the  market  place,  and  I  wet  surprised  to  see  it  so 
well  famished.  The  markeU  of  Philadelphia  aod  4New  York  display 
hatchers'  meat  in  greater  qaaotity,  aod  gfeoerally  of  better  quality,  bat 
here  we  saw  game  in  abundance.  Wild  ducks,  btnis  of  rarious  sorts,  reni^ 
SCO  and  hares,  and  the  profusion  and  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
were  greater  than  f  had  seen  in  any  market  io  Europe  or  America.  The 
following  are  the  prioes  of  some  articles,  and  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
UBUsl  rates:  Beef,  ti(enty-eight  minces,  twelve  and  a  half  oents<«-muttott 
and  veal,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  -eggs,  twenty-five  cents  a 
dosen— fish  from  the  lakes*  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  one  dollar  per 
poond-<>fowls,  from  fiftv  to  seventy»five  cents  a  pair— pigeons,  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pair,— tnrkejs,  from  seveoty*five  cents  io  a  dollar  each-* 
Reaches,  fifty  cents  a  dosen^-peara.  seventy-five  cents— tbe  tuna,  (fruit 
of  the  cacms)  twenty -five  ceot^-alligator  pears,  fiAy  cents— oranges, 
thirty-three  and  «three- fourths,  mameis  thirty-three  and  three-fourths, 
grapes  thirty- three  and  three-fonrlhs  cents  a  pound,  pine  apples  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  each. 

The  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  raised  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and 
the  vegetables  aod  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  Xochimilco  aod  Chaico,  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  them  to  market 
in  canoes  ornamented  with  flowers.  -  The  stalls  are  set  eut  with  flowers, 
which  are  in  great  demand  by  all  classes,  to  adorn  the  shrine  of  some 
saint,  the  patron  of  the  house,  or  to  grace  a  festival.  The  market  ib  filled 
with  stalls,  and  the  paths  through  it  are  veiy  narrow  and  obstructed  by  a 
crowd  of  leperos,  whom  1  was  cautioned  not  to  touoh,  for  their  blanketi 
aararm  with  vermin.  The  streets  surroeodmg  the  market  are  filled  with 
earthenware  Cor  cooking,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  The  Indians  every 
where  make  earthen  pots  very  neatly,  and  the  people  here  use  them  instead 
of  iron  or  copper  vessels,  p.  50.  ■. 

The  moat  attractive  point  in  this  ceuntrj  is  the  citr  of  Mex- 
ico, the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Aztecs^  and  of  Montezuma, 
their  emperor.  It  is  still,  in  population,  relative  position,  and 
intelligence,  the  chief  citj  of  the  nation. — ^It  is  remarked  by  the 
aathor,  that  all  the  cities  in  this  country  were  located  on  the 
rqina  of  some  one  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortez— with  the  exception  of  Puebla,  the  site  of  which  was  fixed 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  stated  at  from 
one  hanared  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  .thousand:  a  num- 
ber exceeding  that  of  any  citj  in  our  Own  country;  but  consider- 
ing Ae  growtn  of  our  population,  it  is  probable  that  before  ano- 
ther ten  jears  shall  bave  elapsed,  more  than  one  of  our  cities  will 
eqnal  it  At  present,  however,  Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  all  America,  and  the  next  to  it,  in  this  respect,  is  Havaniia. 
The  streets,  sqiiares,  palaces,  institutions,  and  people  of  Mexico, 
are  depicted  ia  livel  j  coloura  by  Mr.  Poinsett 


Hiis  being  the  day  of  All  Saints,  the  square  presented  a  scene  of  (jT^I 
bustle,  crowded  with  ieperoiy  clothed  with  a  pair  of  drawers,  shirt  and  san* 
dais,  and  sometimes  a  blanket  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  well  dressed 
persons,  many  of  them  bedizened  with  g^old  and  silver  lace.  The  streets 
leadmg  to  the  square  were  throngfed  wHh  people  moving  towards  the  en« 
closure  where  stands  the  equestrian  statue.  This  place  has  been  covered 
over,  and  seats  erected  in  it  for  the  accomodation  of  spectators.  We  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  and  made  our  way  through  a  long  line  of  hackney  ciacfaee 
and  splendid  equipages.  Into  the  circle.  Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  all 
classes  of  people.  L^ies  and  gentlemen  in  gala  dresses,  displaying  laces, 
jewels  and  rich  uniforms,  jostled  by  men  and  women  covered  with  blank* 
ets  or  clothed  in  rags.  There  was  a  box  fitted  up  for  the  imperial  family* 
who  were  represented  by  two  bad  pictures,  and  froiy  which  two  centinels 
kept  off  the  crowd.  The  other  seats  which  were  raised,  were  filled  by 
well  dressed  men  and  women,  delighted  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  to 
look  down  on  the  crowd  below,  who  were  elbowing  each  other  in  one  eter* 
nal  round.  We  were  soon  tired  of  this  sight  and  went  to  pay  visits.  In 
the  evening  we  returned  to  this  walk,  and  1  was  surprised  to  see  several 
young  ladies,  pretty  and  well  dressed,  smoking  segars.  I  knew  that  it  wae 
the  custom  at  the  ladies  to  smoke,  but  supposed  they  would  only  do  so  in 
private.  It  appears  to  me  a  detestable  habit  for  youngs  ladies,  but  I  sup- 
pose my  fastidiousness  is  the  effect  of  early  prejudice.  The  Mexican  gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  tP  dislike  it,  and  the  tale  of  love  is  whispered,  and 
TOWS  of  fidelity  are  Interchanged,  amidat  volumes  of  smoker—a  bad  omen, 
which*  if  report  speaks  correctly,  is  too  often  verified,  p.  66. 

Paid  a  visit  this  morning  to  the  Prince  of  the  Union,  the  father  of  the 
emperor,  a  re8pe<;table  and  venerable  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  is  simple  in  his  manners,  and  must  find  his  honours  very  burden- 
some. We  were  presented  at  the  same  time  40  her  Imperial  Highness, 
his  daughter — a  plain  good  sort  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  a  dark  striped  ca- 
lico gown.  I  could  scarcely  rettrain  a  smile,  when  I  gave  her  the  **  Iroio- 
mtento'*  (highness^  due  to  her  rank.  These  people  can  have  no  idea,  how 
ridiculous  this  miserable  representation  of  royalty  appears  to  a  republi- 
can. 

In  my  walk  this  morning,  under  the  porticos  leading  to  the  principal 
square,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  exhibition  they  presented  of  the 
busy,  the  idle,  and  the  devout  The  shops  were  filled  with  tradesmen  and 
purchasers.  Under  the  porticos  were  men  and  women  selling  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  wax  work  representing  with  great  accuracy  the  costumes  of 
the  country,  the  work  of  Indians,  and  the  best  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen. 
lApero9  were  leaning  against  the  colums  sunning  themselves;  and  beg- 
gars, and  little  urchins  selling  pamphlets  and  g^azettes,  followed  us  with 
loud  clamours.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  noise  and  confusion,  I  observ* 
ed  two  women  on  their  knees  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case,  and  has  alwaya  tapers  burning  before  it*  They  were 
abstracted  from  all  that  was  passing  around  them,  and  appeared  to  be 
really  and  devoutly  absorbed  in  prayer.  While  looking  at  them  and  at 
the  crowd,  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell  was  heard.  It  announced  the 
passage  of  the  Host  from  Uie  cathedral  to  the  death-bed  of  a  sinner.  In 
an  instant  all  was  still.  Shop-keepers  and  their  customers,  leperos  and 
noisy  children,  all  doffed  their  hats  knd  knelt  on  the  pavement,  where 
they  remained  until  the  Host  was  out  bf  sight,  devoutly  crossing  them- 
selves the  while.  We  then  rose,  and  the  hum  and  buetle  and  clamour  were 
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fndnally  renewed.  We  crossed  the  square,  where  there  are  always  a 
oambor  of  hackney  coaches  sUoding  (better  1  thiok  than  the  lorpief  and 
fiacru  of  London  and  Paris,)  to  the  sUtue  of  Charles  IV;  where  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  enclosure  we  fonnd  a  class  of  men,  who  are  called 
tnangelMiaa.  Their  business  is  to  indite  memorials  and  epistles  for  those 
who  cannot  write  tbemselres.  Wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  furnished 
with  pen  and  ink  and  a  basket  fuU  of  paper,  the  evangelist  is  ready  to 
liirQisb  letters  in  rerse  or  prase,  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  I  listened  for 
some  time  to  one  of  them,  who  was  writing  a  letter  for  a  pretty  young 
girl,  and  was  artfully  drawing  her  sentimenU  from  her. 

The  facility  with  which  these  men  write  is  surprising.  Memorials  to 
mininters  and  judges,  letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  epis- 
tles breathing  love  and  friendship,  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  ap- 
pear  to  cost  but  little  effort  Some  of  them  are  tolerable  iraproriaatori— 
a  faculty  more  common  among  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  than  it  is 
eyen  among  the  Italians,  p.  77. 

At  an  early  hour  we  visited  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  formerly  a 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  npw  neglected  and  falling  to  ruins^ 
from  the  same  causea  that  bare  injured  other  institutions^the  funds, 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  being  diverted  to  other  uses. 

There  is  a  very  fine  colliection  of  casts  in  excellent  preservation,  but 
how  long  they  will  remain  so  is  doubtful,  for  the  roof  is  partly  off  imme- 
diately over  them,  and  the  rain  falls  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  they 
are  placed. 

The  cast  of  the  Laocoon  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen.  There  are  a  ' 
few  pictures  thinly  scattered  along  the  walls,  none  very  good;  and  we 
•aw  a  long  line  of  benches  and  desks,  with  designs  and  models  for  the 
pupils,  as  if  they  had  left,  them  yesterday,  whereas  no  lessons  haye  beeo 
given  here  for  more  than  twelve  months  past.  There  is  a  room  for  mo- 
delling and  designing  after  nature,  and  every  accommodation  for  the  stu- 
dent of  the  fine  arts.  * 

We  neat  visited  Churehes—not  all  in  Mexico,  for  that  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  t  can  spare  for  any  one  purpose — but  the  largest 
and  best  endowed.  An  American  gentleman  counted  one  hundred  and 
^ve  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes,  within  the  limits  of  the  city«  and  I  ui^ 
derstand  that  there  are  fifty-six  churohes  besides  the  cathedral  within  the 
tame  space. 

The  chvroh  of  Santa  Theresa  is  very  handsomely  ornamented,  and  die 
architecture  is  in  good  taste.  That  of  La  Encarnacion,  which  is  attached 
to  a  large  convent,  is  very  rich  and  splendid;  the  principal  altar  is  sur* 
naounted  by  a  pyramid  of  embossed  silver,  at  least  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  churches  of  the  convents  of  the  Carmelites  and  of  San  Ines,  are 
very  neat  and  handsome. 

The  interior  of  the  church  of  San  Domingo  which  is  attached  to  a  con- 
vent of  dominicans,  is  splendidly  ornamented.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  sanctuaries  are  richly  gilded,  and  the  whole  wean  an  aspect  of 
magnificence. 

The  church  of  Espiritu  Santo,  is  excessively  gaudy  and  in  the  worst 
possible  state. 

The  church  of  Santa  Theresa  is  vety  neat  and  chaste.    That  of  Ense- 
nanza.  attached  to  a  convent  all  gilding  and  glitter. 
La  Professa,  attached  to  a  very  large  cobvent,  is  next  in  size  to  the  ca- 

«  See  Ifamboldt*i  aceoont  of  the  Actdeiiy  at  the  tine  ht  niided  hfiivi 
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thejlral,  aBd  it  liaiidioiiiely  ornamentBd— indeed,  the  interior*  of  afi  we 
saw  were  rich,  and  some  even  splendid. 

Id  the  convent  of  La  Professa,  we  obserred  a  series  of  fiactares,  repre- 
senting the  heart  of  nian  possessed  by  the  detil  and  the  deadly  sins,  and 
the  regeneration  of  it  to  religion  and  rirtne. 

The  first  picture  represents  a  large  heart  with  a  hnman  head  on  top  of 
it;  within  are  depicted  a  frog,  a  serpent,  a  goat,  a  tiger,  a  torUnse,  a  pea- 
cock and  a  hog,  with  the  deWl  in  the  centre,  with  a  long  tail  and  a  pitch- 
fork. In  the  second  picture  the  devil  and  all  these  animals  are  represent- 
ed halfway  out  of  the  heart,  and  a  white  dore  half  way  in. 

In  the  third,  the  devil  and  the  animak  are  alkr  off,  and  the  dove  has  en- 
tire possession  of  the  heart 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  church  of  Jesus  Maria,  which  is  attached 
to  a  convent  of  nuns;  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  with  gilt  capitals  ex- 
tends round  the  church,  the  dome  and  ceiling  are  richly  decorated  and 
painted  in  the  host  manner,  and  the  whole  church  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  in  the  purest  taste.  In  front  of  the  churches  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  them,  we  saw  an  unusual  number  of  beggars,  and  they  open- 
ly exposed  their  disgusting  sores  and  deformities  to  excite  our  compas- 
sion. I  observed  one  among  them  wrapped  in  a  large  white  sheet,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  my  attention,  advanced  t<^ 
wards  me,  and  unfolding  hn  covering,  disclosed  his  person  perfectly  nak- 
ed and  covered  from  head  to  heel  with  ulcers.  I  am  not  easily  affected, 
but  this  disgusting  sight  thus  suddenly  presented  to  my  view,  turned  me 
lick  and  1  was  glad  to  be  near  home.  No  city  in  Italy  contains  so  many 
miserable  beggars,  and  no  town  in  the  world  so  many  blind.  This  is,  I 
think,  to  be  attributed  to  constant  exposure,  want,  and  the  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  Many  are  blind  from  the  effects  of  the  small-pox— 
which,  befisre  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  raged  frequently  in  this 
country,  and  was  a  fatal  disease.  There  have  been  at  different  periods 
epidemics  in  Mexico,  that  have  swept  off  a  laige  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation— and  the  typhus  fever,  scariet  fever,  and  putrid  sore  throat,  are 
prevailing  disorders  among  the  lower  classes  of  people.  The  lakes  situat- 
ed south  of  the  city,  disengage  from  their  surface  sulphuretted  bydrpgen 
gas,  which,  when  the  wind  sets  from  that  quarter,  may  be  smelt  in  the 
streets  of  Mexico.  This  wind  is  regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  the  hyro- 
glyphtc  by  which  the  Aztecks  designated  it,  was  death's  head. 

Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  stagnant  wa- 
ters in  the  valley,  intermittent  fevers  are  very  rare,  and  the  diseases  whicb 
afflict  the  people  appear  to  be  independent  of  local  causes.  The  matlaza- 
huatl,  an  epidemic,  with  the  character  of  which  we  are  little  acquaint- 
ed, but  that  it  respects  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  confines 
its  ravages  to  the  Indians,  has  not  been  known  for  many  years  past  in 
any  part  of  tliis  couutry.  It  must  have  been  a  distinct  disease  from  the 
yellow  fever  or  black  vomit,  for  it  was  confined  to  the  higher  regions,  to 
the  central  plain  and  table  land,  and  never  existed  in  the  low  countries. 
Famine,  and  its  attendant  diseases,  have  thinned  the  population  of  this 
country  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause.  The  lands  are  fertile,  the 
climate  beoigo,  and  man,  satisfied  with  little  and  naturally  disposed- to  in- 
dolence, plants  and  cultivates  only  so  much  as  in  ordinary  times  wiU 
yield  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  No  provision  is  ever  made  for  bad 
seasons,  and  when  droughts  and  early  frosts  destroy  their  crops,  they  issue 
(brth  into  the  woods  and  live  on  roots  and  wild  berries,  or  eat  clay,  and 
%)iBiands  of  them  jperish  frao)  watit  and  bad  nourishment    In  all  the 
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ptincipal  eities  there  are  public  granariet,  and  ^rernment  does  ereiy 
thing  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  people  in  jean  of  scarcity,  and  counter* 
act  the  effects  of  the  natural  improTidence  of  tbe  natires.  p.  71. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Js  the  religion  of  the  countrj.  No  other  if 
tolerated.  The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  declares*  that 
**  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  id,  and  shall  be,  perpetually* 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman.  The  nation  protects  it  bj  just 'and 
wise  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  anj  other."  The  influence  of 
the  cleroj^  may  be  iadged  of,  from  the  fact,  that  in  thecity  of  Mex- 
ico, there  are  five  hundred  and  fifty  secular  and  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-six  regular  clei^gy.^  In  all  New  Spain,  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy  have  been  estimated  at  fourteen  thousand.  Their 
wealth  is  not  less  than  forty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  has  been  derived  principally  from  sums  bequeathed 
to  the  church  for  masses  or  pious  uses,  which  are  left  as  a  bur« 
then  on  the  landed  estate;  so  that  the  possessions  of  almost  all  the 
smaller  proprietor^  in  Mexico  are  mortgaged  in  whole  or  in  part 
tQ  the  church.  It  is  not  surprising,  whence  church  had  so  much 
money  at  her  command,  in  addition  to  her  influence  over  the  mind» 
that  Uie. clergy  were  able  to  exercise  extensive  power  over  the  nar 
tion. 

The  human  race  is  seen  here  of  every  tint  of  complexion,  be* 
tween  white  and  black;  the  various  colours  seemingly  intermingp> 
ling  without  any  of  that  antipathy  with  which  sucn  connections 
are  contemplated  in  more  northern  climes.  In  tKe  writer's  jour* 
ney  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  he  says,  **  the  people  are  of 
every  shade  of  colour  between  white  and  black;  but  I  nave  seen 
very  few  of  the  former  since  I  left  Vera  Cruz  and  none  of  the 
latter."  The  pure  African  seems  indeed  rare,  for  we.  are  told,  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  that  <'  that  race  is  nearly  extinct 
in  Mexico.  In  the  capital,"  says  Mr.  P."  I  saw  only  three  or  four, 
and  have  not  seen  more  dian  twentv  since  I  entered  the  country. 
It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  distinguish  the  African  blood  after  two 
crosses  with  the  Indians.  They  lose  entirely  the  negro  features 
and  mestizoes  (the  descendants  of  the  whites  and  Indians)  have 
straight  black  hair  like  the  Indians." 

Oftheir  agricultural  productions  an  interesting  detail  is  g^ven. 

Tbe  agiicultoral  products  of  Mexico,  are  as  various  as  the  physical  a«* 
pectof  the  country.  Tbe  table  land,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet 
^om  the  level  of  the  ocean,  produces  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America  and  of  Europe,  whikt  the  low  country  bordering  on 
tbe  coast,  yields  in  profusion  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics.  Tbe  In- 
dian com  is  common  to  both;  it  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  country;  and 
Hi  cultivation  is  so  general,  that  Baron  Humboldt  says.  "  the  year  when 
the  trop  of  Indian  com  fails,  is  a  year  of  &niine  in  Mexico/'  Although 
wheat,  rye  and  barley,  are  extensively  cultivated  on  the  table  land,  In- 
dian com  even  there,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and  as  they 
are  natnraUy  improvident,  a  total  failure  of  tbis  crop  is  always  IbUovred 
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by  hmine  and  diseaae.  The  land  is  generally  rich;  the  corn  is  planted 
yery  close,  and  is  not  so  careroUy  cultivated  as  with  ns.  The  wages  of 
labour  vary  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day.  An  acre  in  these  plains, 
yields  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  iU  ave- 
rage produce  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels.  In  the  low  country, 
the  land  produces  two  crops  every  year. 

The  natives  have  various  methods  of  preparing  Indian  com.  They  are 
very 'fond  of  a  gruel  {atoUi)  made  of  the  flour  and  sweetened  with  hoDey, 
bat  their  most  common  method  of  cooking  it,  is  in  torHilaa,  which  they 
eat  with  beans  and  Chile  pepper.  They  also  make  a  drink  of  it  called 
chicha. 

This  valuable  grain  was  first  discovered  in  America,  and  according  to 
Cortez,  the  natives  at  that  period  made  sugar  from  the  com  stalks.  As 
the  crop  is  rarely  equally  good  in  the  same  year,  on  the  table  land  and 
in  the  low  countries,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  mteraal 
commerce.  The  farmers  do  not  strip  the  blades  as  with  us,  but  cut  down 
tiie  ataik,  and  all  this  fodder  is  called  zacaie,  p.  145. 

Their  other  principal  prodoctions  are,  wheat  in  the  table  land 
and  in  some  ot  the  mountains — sweet  potatoes  and  yam-^^egeta* 
bles  and  fruits  in  great  variety  and  abundanoe-^sugar— cotton— 
Taniila— — sarsaparilla — jalap — tobacco— -indigo— silk — wax — co- 
chinelle  &c.  Their  mineral  productions  are  well  known.  Besides 
sold  and  silver,  their  mines  yield  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  copper, 
&c.  In  the  market  of  Mexico  are  found,  at  the  same  time,  tne  pro^ 
ductions  of  tbe  tropics  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  brought 
from  its  immediate  neighbourhood  or  from  the  mountains  at  a 
distance. 

Many  parts  of  this  country,  ho wever,  are  to  be  dreaded  for  their 
unhealthiness. 

Vera  Cms  is  compactly  and  very  well  built,,  and  so  extremely  neat  and 
dean,  that  from  an  examination  of  the  interior  only  of  Vera  Cruz,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  causes  of  the  pestilential  diseases  for 
which  it  is  unfortunately  celebrated. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills,  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water, 
which,  within  the  tropics,  is  cause  sufiioient  to  originate  the  black  vomit 
and  bilious  fever.  The  inhabitants,  and  those  accustomed  to  the  climate* 
are  not  subject  to  the  former  disease;  but  all  strangers,  even  those  from 
Havanna  and  tbe  West  India  Islands,  are  liable  to  this  infection.  No  pre- 
cautions can  protect  strangers  from  this  fatal  disorder,  and  many  have 
died  m  Jalapa  who  only  pas^  through  this  city. 

Humboldt  mentions  instances  of  persons  who  left  the  ship  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  stept  out  of  the  boat  thaticonveyed  tliem  on  shore,  into  a 
litter,  and  were  carried  rapidly  to  Jalapa,  having  been  attacked  by  yel- 
low fever,  and  having  died  with  black  vomit  The  Spanish  physicians  re- 
gard this  as  the  place  where  this  disorder  originated,  and  pretend  to  trace 
Ihe  yellow  fever  of  Havanna,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  tbe  United  States 
and  Spain,  tb  Vera  Craz.  Notwithstanding  the  cleanly  appearance  if  the 
streets,  I  observed  buzzards,  and  other  species  of  vulture,  hovering  over 
tbe  town,  and  perched  on  the  house  tops;  a  sure  indication  of  corraption 
and  animal  putrefaction,  p.  15. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  resort  to  Jalapa,  which  is  on  the 
higher  gjrounds  of  the  interior,  to  avoid  the  heats,  the  diseases, 
and  the  insects  of  the  low  country.  Oaks  are  there  seen,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  changes  a  few  miles  before  reaching  Ja« 
lapa.  The  very  interesting  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lucas 
Jilaman,  to  be  found  at  me  end  oi  this  volume,  refers,  in  strong 
language,  to  this  point. 

In  the  FaBt  territory  of  a  Dation  irhose  coasts  oo  both  seas  extend  from 
the  torrid  to  the  temperate  zooe,  and  where,  bjr  the  structure  of  (he  land, 
an  agreeable  and  moderate  climate  is  constantly  enjoyed  between  the 
tropics,  the  coast  is  subject  to  all  the  diseases  common  to  warm  climates, 
while  the  centra!  profinces  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health,  so  that  we  may 
distingnish  the  limits  which,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  separate 
life  from  death.  A  long  experience  proves,  that  those  diseases  do  not 
pass  a  certain  height  abo?e  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  knowledge  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  the  costly  and  inconvenient  precautions  which  Eu- 
ropean nations  frequently  find  themselves  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to 
cat  off  all  communication  between  healthy  and  infected  conntries.  During 
the  last  year,  the  coast  disease*  known  under  the  vulgar  nam'e^f  bladt 
tomiif  appeared,  as  it  always  does,  at  the  ordinary  period,  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  at  other  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  as  usnal,  was 
confined  within  the  ordinary  limits.  It  began  to  moderate  as  soon  as  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  diminished  by  the  rains  and  the  approach  of 
winter. 

Many  of  the  post-riders  who  descended  from  this  capital  to.  Vera  Cruz, 
bare  fallen  victims  to  this  cruel  disease,  as  have  al80  the  muleteers  on 
the  same  road,  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  commeroe  has  been  at  times 
interropted  by  that  cause.  To  remedy  the  first,  the  post-master-general 
has  fHTOvided,  that  the  poet- riders  who  leave  this  city  shall  not  go  beyond 
Jalapa;  and  for  the  second,  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  company  should 
be  established,  in  order  to  have  the  goods  transported  from  the  coast  to 
the  cities,  where  the  muleteers  of  the  intenor  might  roceive  them.  In  this 
way  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  a  country  whera  their  health  is 
exposed  to  so  much  risk.  p.  320. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Mexicans  is  spoken  of  in  the  terms  it  me- 
rited by  the  object  of  their  kindness. 

1st  November. — I  have  employed  great  part  of  the  day,  which  is  the 
festival  of  All  Saints,  in  making  or  rather  returning  ceremonious  visits. 
Sir  Archy  may  have  bowed  lower,  but  not  oftener  in  a  day  than  I  have. 
Remember,  when  you  .take  leave  of  a  Spanish  graodee,  to  bow  as  you 
lewve  the  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  the  host  accompanies  you, 
aiid  after  descending  the  first  flight,  turn  round  and  you  will  see  him  ex- 
pecting a  third  salutation.  Which  he  returns  with  great  courtesy,  and  re- 
mains until  you  are  out  of  sights  so  that  as  yon  wind  down  the  stairs*  if 
yon  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  kiss  your  hand,  and  he  will  think  jou  a  most 
accomplished  cavalier.  This  is  the  only  ceremony  you  have  to  undergo, 
far  your  receptioa  will  be  cordial  and  friendly.  The  gentlemen  of  Mexi- 
co are  not  hospitable,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  rarely  invite  you  to 
dine  with  themj  but  they  introduce  you  to  their  families,  assure  you  of 
being  weteome  at  all  times,  in  a  manner  that  convinces  you  of  their  sin- 
cerity, and  if  yon  call  in  the  evening,  regale  you  with  ohocolatCvices  and 
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sweetmeat!.  If  you  take  to  ttie  hoase,  the  ofteoer  yon  go  tbe  more  wel- 
come yon  are,  aad  you  are  treated  by  ali  the  family  with  kindoess  and  fa- 
miliarity, p.  64. 

The  defects  in  character  noticed  in  yarious  fiarts  of  this  work 
are,  in  the  men,  a  fondness  for  cockfighting,  bull-baiting^  and 
gambling;  and  in  the  women,  a  loathsome  habit  of  smoakine:  a 
practice  which,  we  believe,  pervades  the  sex  generally  in  the  Tor- 
mer  Spanish  colonies.  On  tne  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  relat- 
ed as  honourable  to  their  discernment,  that  throughout  all  Mex- 
ico they  are  republicans. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  Iturbide,  the  deposed  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  at  the  time  or  this  visit,  and 
of  Santa  Anna,  one  of  his  favourite  generals,  who  afterwards 
commenced  the  opposition  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  led  to  the  change 
of  government,  are  almost  the  only  personal  descriptions  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  this  writer.  We  should  have  been  gra- 
tified to  find  soQfie  particular  account  of  other  distinguished  Mex- 
icans; such  as  Bravo,  the  present  head  of  the  nation:  Micfaelzana« 
the  former  President  of  the  Executive  power,  and  now  ambassa- 
dor to  England:  Negrete,  Victoria  Guadaloupe,  &c. 

t  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  this  mornlDg.  On  alig^stiog  at  the  gato 
of  the  palace,  which  is  ao  extensive  and  handsome  baildtog,  we  were  re- 
ceived b>  a  numerous  guard,  and  tbeo  made  our  way  up  a  large  stone 
staircase,  lined  with  centiaels,  to  a  spacious  apartment,  where  we  fuund 
a  brigadier  general  stationed  to  usher  us  into  the  presence.  Tbe  emperor 
was  in  his  cabinet  and  received  us  with  great  politeness.  Two  of  bis  fa- 
vourites were  with  him.  We  were  all  seated,  and  he  conversed  with  us 
for  half  an  hour  in  an  easy  unembarrassed  manner,  taking  occasion  to 
compliment  the  United  States,  and  our  institutions,  and  to  lament  that 
they  were  not  suited  to  tbe  circumstances  of  his  country.  He  modestly 
insinuated  that  he  had  yielded  very  reluctantly,  to  the  wislies  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  had  been  compelled  to  suffer  them  to  place  the  crown  upon  bis 
head  to  prevent  misrule  and  anarchy. 

He  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  stoutly  made  and  well 
proportioned.  His  face  is  oval,  and  his  features  are  very  good  except  his 
eyes,  which  were  constantly  bent  on  the  g^round  or  averted.  His  hair  is 
brown  with  red  whiskers,  and  his  complexion  fair  and  ruddy,  more  like 
that  of  a  German,  than  of  a  Spaniard.  As  you  will  hear  his  name  pro- 
nounced differently,  let  me  tell  yon  that  you  roi^Bt  accent  equally  every 
syllable,  I-tur-bi-de.  1  wdi  not  repeal  the  tales  1  hear  daily  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  this  man.  Prior  to  the  late  successful  revolution,  he 
commanded  a  small  force  in  the  service  of  the  Royalists,  and  is  accused 
of  having  been  tbe  most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  persecutor  of  the  Patriots, 
and  never  to  have  spared  a  prisoner.  His  official  letters  to  tbe  viceroy 
substantiate  this  fact.  In  the  interval  between  the  defeat  of  the  patriot 
cause  and  tbe  last  revolution,  he  resided  in  the  capital,  and  in  a  society 
not  remarkable  for  strict  morab,  he  was  distinguished  for  bis  immorality. 
His  usurpation  of  tbe  chief  authority  has  been  the  most  glaring,  and  un- 
justifiable} and  his  exercise  of  power  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  With  a 
pleasing  address  and  preposseisiag  oKtorior,  and  by  lavish  profusion*  be 
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bas  ■ttaehed  the  officers  and  toldiers  to  fait  penon,  and  to  kmg  a&he  pot- 
ieue8  the  means  of  paying  and  reiravdiiifl^  Uiem,  «o  long  he  will  maintain 
Jainaelf  on  the  throne;  when  these  fail  he  will  be  precipit&ted  from  it.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  histnry ,  which  will  probablj  be  agam  illnstrated  by  this  ex- 
ample, tbat  a  goTemment  not  founded  on  public  opinion,  but  established 
and  supported  by  corruption  and  violence,  cannot  exist  without  ample 
meaiiB  to  pay  the  soldiery,  and  to  maintain  pensioners  and  partisans. 
Aware  of  the  state  of  bis  funds,  aad  of  the  probable  consequences  to  him- 
self of  their  fatinre,  be  is  making  great  exertions  to  negooiate  loans  in  En- 
glaod;  and  such  is  the  infatuation  of  the  nonied  men  in  that  CHMintryj 
that  it  iB  possible  be  may  effect  his  object  The  conditions  of  a  loan  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  an  agent  has  lately  gone  to  London — ^another  is 
preparing  to  set  out  for  the  same  destination  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  em* 
bassy— -and  the  professors  of  Botany  and  Mineralogy  told  me  with  great 
dismay  vesterday,  that  they  bad  received  orders  from  his  majesty  to  pre- 
pare collections  to  be  sent  to  England.  There  exists  with  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Spanish  America,  a  great  desire  to  conciliate  Great  Britain^  and 
altfaongh  the  people  eveiy  where  are  more  attached  to  us,  the  govern- 
ments seek  nnifiHinly  and  anxiously  to  Ibnn  diplomatic  relations,  and  to 
oonneet  tbems^ves  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
power  of  that  nation,  aqd  are  aware  that  their  commercial  interests  require 
the  support  of  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  people. 

We  shall  glean  something  of  the  commerce  of  those  countries,  but  the 
barvest  will  be  for  the  British. 

To  judge  Iturbide  from  his  public  papers,  I  do  not  tbink  him  a  man  of 
talents.    He  is  prompt,  bold,  and  decisive,  and  not  sempakMis  about  the 
ana  be  employs  to  obtain  bis  ends.  p.  67. 


Santa  Anna  U  m  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature^ 
slightly  yet  well  made,  and  possessing  a  very  intelligent  and  expressive 
coantenanoe,  but  evidently  suffering  from  fatigue  and  the  effects  of  a  bad 
climate.  He  was  suntmnded  with  (Ulcers  decorated,  as  well  as  himself 
with  the  insignia  of  the  new  imperial  orders.  Qur  reception  was  polite 
and  cordial,  and  when  we  rose  to  go  he  insisted  upon  our  returning  to  dine 
with  him.  A  ceremonious  Spanish  dinner  is  of  all  things  the  most  odious 
Id  me,  and  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself  on  the  ground  of  my  extreme 
haste  to  set  out.  He  assoted  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  my  jour- 
ney nntil  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  escort  could  not  be  ready  before, 
aad  I  was  forced  to  submit  both  to  the  deUy  and  to  the  annoyance  of  be- 
ing escorted,  against  which  I  remonstrate4  ie  vain.  All  parties  unite  in 
representing  tl^  roads  to  be  insecure;  so  we  shall  travel  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  danger.  I  confess,  however,  that  J  am  much  more  afraid  of  the 
dimate:  not  only  are  black  vomit  and  bilious  fevers  undignified  dangers, 
bnt  I  would  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  banditti  than  into  those  of  a  Mex- 
ican physician,  p.  14. 

One  serions  evil  in  this  countcy,  here  referred  to,  and  a  disa- 
meaUeone  it  is,  conaists  in  the  inaecurity  of  the  roads,  which  arc 
infested  by  banditti  to  an  alarming  degree.  This  has  long  been  the 
case  in  Old  Spain,  in  consequence  feithier  of  defects  in  the  law  or  re- 
missness in  the  execution  of  it  In  Mexico  itmay  have  originated  in 
the  confusions  of  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  many  parts  of 
the  coontry  baTe  been  the  seat  oif  war  or  domestic  convulsion.  The 
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^  capital  18  the  scene  of  frequent  assassination,  but  the  great  roads 
leading  to  it,  from  the  towns  on  the  sea  coast,  Vera  Cruz,  AWara- 
do,  and  Tampico,  are  so  often  endangered  by  robberies,  that  a 
journey  over  them  is  a  subject  of  dread  to  the  traveller.  Not  long 
oefore  the  arrival  of  Mr.  roinsett,  he  informs  us,  a  small  convoy 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  stopped  and  plun- 
dered by  robbers,  who  murdered  the  whole  escort*  It  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  for  any  one  to  travel  without  protection;  and  the  au- 
thor was  accompanied,  on  his  route  to  Mexico^  by  six  dragoons 
well  mounted.  On  his  return,  however,  he  dispensed  with  their 
attendance.  *«  The  fact  is,"  says  he, "  that  I  found  the  soldiers  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  I  thought  them  dangerous  companions,  ^uis 
custodietipsos  custodes^  The  banditti  are  all  deserters,  comrades 
of  the  men  who  escort  you,  who  would  desert  too  if  tempted  by  a 
great  booty.  I'he  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, but  if  ever  I  travel  it  again  it  shall  be  without  an  escort" 
The  recent  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  assassinated 
Dear  Puebla,  on  his  journey  from  Mexico  to  Alvarado,  and  robbed 
of  twenty-five  tliousand  dollars,  in  specie,  belonging  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  melancholy  corroboration  of  these  re- 
marks. He  was  a  native  of  this  city,  where  his  amiable  disposition 
'and  honourable  deportment  had  acquired  for  him  many  friends. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  Is  a  widow.  His  guard 
deserted  him  just  before  the  attack  and  joined  the  preoatoty 
enemy.  We  find  by  ih\i  work  before  us  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  this  disaster,  is  considered  as  remarkably  dangerous. 

In  this  day's  ride  we  bp.w  several  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  the  first  game 
we  have  seen  in  Mexico.  .Indeed  we  have  seen  very  few  birds  of  any 
sort,  except  buzzards,  small  vultures  with  a  white  rinfi^  round  the  neck 
and  the  wings  tipped  with  white,  hawks,  two  or  three  flights  of  doves,  and 
a  few  ravens,  blackbirds  and  sparrows. 

To-day  about  where  we  saw  the  ducks,  there  were  sand  inipes,  and  at 
a  great  distance  the  mock  bird;  I  have  seen  thefai  too,  in  all  the  towns  we 
passed  through,  hang  up  in  cag^s.  This  delightfnl  singing  bird  inhabits 
'  t>oth  South  and  North  America,  and  is  found  from  Virginia  to  Chile,  where 
I  have  frequently  seen  them,  and  where,  daring  my  long  absence  from 
the  United  States,  their  note  acted  on  me  like  the  air  of  the  Ranz  des  Va. 
ches  on  the  Swiss,  reminding  me  painfully  of  home. 

Nopaluco  is  ple^fantly  situated  on  a  small  ridge  of  land,  and  the  vallies 
on  both  sides  are  tolerably  well  cnltivated  in  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the 
agave. 

A  coach,  returning  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  stopped  at  our  meson 
in  Nopaluco,  and  we  thought  it  would  expedite  our  journey  to  hire 
it  and  dismiss  our  littera.  Coaches  are  only  to  be  hired  in  the  capital,  and 
a  straog^er  arriving  on  the  coast  must  hire  mules  for  the  journey,  or  de- 
pend upon  return  coaches.  They  are  clumsy  vehicles,  but  strong  and 
safe.  The  carriage  of  the  one  we  hired  measured  twelve  feet  from  axle  to 
fl^e,  and  the  body  is  capable  of  containing  six  persons.  Our  trunks  and 
mattresses  were  piled  on  before  and  behind  the  carriage,  which  is  drawn 
by  ten  mules;  two  next  the  wheeb  with  a  postillion,  who  drives  &7c  more 
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ja  AoBt,  whfle  ■notber  pottillion  oondoctB  Uie  tliree  foftden.  In  tliii  a^ni* 
pmge  we  left  Nopaluco  at  lialf  past  five  io  the  mormog,  and  af  we  had 
to  paM  the  Pinal,  the  most  daD^^eroas  passa^^  in  the  moootaiiiB,  and  to 
traverae  a  country  ootoriovsly  infested  irith  banditti,  we  pKioeeded  witfi 
due  caution.  Shortlj  after  leaving  Nopaluco,  we  passed  aleng  a  road  cat 
through  white  aasd  lulls,  and  the  coantiy  around  us  appeared  uncultiTa^ 
•d  and  barren.  We  soon  entered  a  narrow  de^e^  and  continued  for  some 
time  to  wind  round  the  base  of  a  bill  wooded  to  the  summit  with  pines  anj 
Mn^  and  baridg  on  the  other  side  a  thick  forest  of  pines  and  oaks.  Our 
escort  preceded  os  to  reconnoitre,  and  we  every  now  and  then  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them«  with  the  scarlet  banners  attached  to  tbejr  lancea  waring 
mmoBg  the  foliage  in  the  forest  and  along  the  hill  side.  The  scene  on^ 
required  a  few  banditti  and  a  skirmish,  to  have  rendered  it  worthy  the 
pencil  of  Salrator  Rosa,  or  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  p.  36. 

The  account  of  the  Indians,  whose  whole  number  is  stated  to 
be  two  Qiinions  five  hundred  thousand,  deserves  attention: 

In  die  viceroyalty  of  Pern,  the  Indians  were  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
erowQ^  levied  on  males  only,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifty.  It  was  collected 
by  the  corregidor,  who  htd  the  power  m  exempting  such  as  were  unable, 
firom  sickness  or  bad  seasons,  to  make  up  the  sum.  They  could  enter  in* 
Id  no  legal  contract  or  sale,  without  the  consent  of  the  correu;idor,  or  make 
any  ounveyance  of  real  estate.  Tlieir  lands  were  sometimes  seised,  aad 
•old  to  satisfy  the  tribute,  and  in  that  way  only  could  a  transfer  be  made» 
or  «  legal  title  obuined  for  Indian  lands.  The  Indians  were  burdened 
with  a  penonal  service  to  the  r.rown,  called  the  mita;  this  was  a  cooscrip* 
lion  raned  among  those  subject  to  the  tribute  in  order  to  work  the  mines 
of  Potosi.  Thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  marched  every 
jear  to  Potosi,  and  although  the  period  of  service  was  only  eighteeo 
Booths,  they  were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  friends  and  relaiions^ 
who,  on  the  eve  of  their  entering  the  miaes,  sang  melancholy  dirges,  and 
•oaodiag  a  bom  to  s:ilemo  strains,  mourned  over  them  with  all  the  cer^* 
monies  which  they  used  to  evince  their  sorrow  on  the  death  of  a  relative. 
Their  wives  and  children  remained  with  the  conscripts,  who,  harrassed 
by  a  long  march,  frequentl?  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  excessive  labour  and 
noxious  air  of  the  mines.  The  Indians  of  pern  have  the  appearance  of  ha- 
bitual melancholy,  and  still  wear  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  their 
Incas.  %cconiing  to  an  ancient  prophecy*  they  expect  to  be  one  day  do* 
livered  from  their  oppressors  by  a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  who  is  to  re* 
▼ive  the  former  gloiy  of  the  nation.  The?  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
soy  weapon,  or  from  exercising  any  trade  which  might  render  them  fami* 
liar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms.  This  law  has  been  so  strictly  executed,  that 
tlie  unsubdued  tribes  are  not  dangerous  euemies,  and  for  more  than  m 
century  have  not  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  settlers  in  Peru; 
and  the  attempts  made  by  the  civilixed  Indians  to  recover  their  former 
independence,  have  been  more  easily  defeated.  The  Indians  hand  down 
from  iisther  to  son  the  remembranee  of  their  wrongs,  and  constantly  watch 
tooie  opportunity  to  revenge  them 

The  insurrection  in  1778,  was  the  most  formidable  known  sinoe  the  con- 
^nest,  and  laid  in  fnins  some  of  the  finest  towns  of  Upper  Peru.  Orura 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  La  Paz  fost  the  greater  part  of  iu  inhabiianti 
by  famine,  whilst  it  was  blockaded  by  the  Indians.  Had  they  known  the 
use  of  fire  arms,  the  whole  of  the  white  population  of  those  proviaoes 
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woaU1nT»b60n*d«stroyed.  The  rttwuMnimry  gwrwimieat,  immfldimtdiy 
on  its  instalhitioD,  released  tiiem  from  theseirice  of  tiie  mitR,  whiob  wai 
the  looet  oppreMire,  and  from  the  vaaialage  in  whioh  tbejr  were  h«ld^ 
their  niagittratos.  The  tribute  was  ooDtinoed  from  necSessity,  as  it  aiSM* 
ed  a  TOFenne  which  coald  not  be  relinqoished  at  that  period.  In  1814, 
th^  were  released  from  the  payment  of  the  tiibate,  and  bare  taken  aA 
active  part  in  favour  of  the  Creoles,  p.  U  t»l  12. 

The  observations  of  our  author  upon  an  assertion  of  Baron  Hum* 
bold,  will  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  agri« 
cultar&l  and  commercial  pursuits: 

Baron  Humboldt  asserts,  that  with  the  advantages  of  good  roads  and 
free  commerce,  the  Mexicans  will  one  day  uodenell  us  in  bread  corn,  in 
tiie  West  indies  and  other  markets.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  advanced  without  due  consideration.  The  soil  of  the  table  land  is 
certainly  as  fertile  and  as  productive  as  any  lands  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  elevation  of  those  plains  from  the  ocean,  opposes  an  insuperaUe 
obstacle  to  the  cheap  transportation  of  its  produce  to  the  sea-coast  The 
Baron  himself  has  shown  the  impracticability  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the 
tableland  to  the  port  of  Tampicq,  the  only  route  ever  deemed  practicable 
for  a  water  communication  with  the  ocean,  by  the  most  sanguine  projec- 
tors in  Mexico.  The  communications  between  these  elevated  plains  and 
the  Pacific  ocean  are  more  practicable,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  thdi 
^estion.  As  the  road  is  now  laid  out  between  Las  Vigas  and  Vera  Cruz, 
tiie  ascents  are  too  rapid;  but  admUtipg  the  roads  to  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  to  be  as  perfect  a^  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  the  iiour,  instead 
of  being,  conveyed  as  it  is  now,  packed  up  in  skins  and  on  mules,  to  be 
barrelled  and  wagoned  three  hundred  miles  to  those  ports — still,  I  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  and  cheapness  of  la- 
bour, will  not  compensate  for  the  difibrence  between  land  and  water  car« 
riage,  and  that  flour  might  be  brought  from  the  Oenessee  countiy,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  by  the  canal,  shipped  at  the  port  of  New  Tbrk  Ibr  ei- 
ther Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz,  and  sold  there  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  flour 
of  the  table  land— >e8pecially  as  three-fourths  of  the  wagons  must  neces- 
sarily return  empty,  even  if  ^11  the  dry  goods  consumed  on  the  table  land 
were  to  be  sent  from  these  ports.  They  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  bread  com,  and  all  those  articles  which  we  call  colonial  pro- 
duce, are  equally  the  growth  of  the  table  land  and  the  Herra  talienle.  A 
small  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  are  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  but  the 
ordinal^  drink  of  the  people  is  the  rum  of  the  country, /^u^Tue,  and  vdio 
mexcafy  the  brandy  of  the  Magney. 

From  want  of  streams,  the  mills  in  Mexico  are  for  the  most  part  worked 
by  animal  power,  and  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  our  flour  mills.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  importation  of  (lour  were  permitted,  we  would 
lor  many  years  be  able  to  undersell  the  Mexicans  iu  their  own  markets, 
mdd  to  furnish  with  flour  all  the  country  below  the  table  land  on  the  east- 
em  coast.  The  principal  objects  of  the  fntemal  commerce  of  Mexico, 
«re  the  rich  productions  of  Oaxaca,  CocheniUe  and  Vanilla,  which  are 
transported  to  the  capital  and  Vera  Craz.  The  Indian  com  and  flour  of 
Mexico,  Goadalaxara,  Valladolld,  Guanaxuato,  San  Luis  Pbtosi,  Puebla, 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  which  are  transported  to  the  less  fertile  provinces 
«-drags,  and  above  all,  the  precious  metals. 

Now  that  commerce  n  ill  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  it  is  pro- 
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bftUe  tl»l  die  Qocbenille^  vwiilltt,  wid  other  prodoctifms  of  Oaxaca,  will 
•eek  an  outlet  by  the  riTor  and  port  of  GutMcaalco.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  lor  aoine  time  the  indigo  and  other  produce  of  Guatimala  might  be  ex- 
ported along  the  coast,  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  The  pros* 
iroity  of  the  two  seas  at  this  spot  and  the  river  Guasacualco,  afforded  the 
first  conquerors  the  means  of  transporting  across  the  continent  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  constructing  and  arming  ships;  and  the  first  expedition 
fitted  oot  to  explore  the  Oulf  of  California,  sailed  from  Tehuantepeo. 
This  isthmus  has  been  examined  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  ca* 
aa^  to  connect  the  twoaeas,  and  the  engineer,  Cramer,  affirms  that  the 
dbain  of  low  mountains,  which  separate  the  two  bays,  is  intersected  by  a 
transYersal  valley,  in  which  a  canal  inight  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  canal  which  would 
unite  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Chimalapa  with  those  of  Passo,  would  be 
only  six  leagues  long.  Boats  cobld  then  ascend  by  a  good  navigation  from 
Tehuantepec  to  the  viltajge  of  49an  Miguel,  and  pass  through  the  canal  to 
the  river  Paaao.  This  river  fidls  into  the  Guaaacualco,  but  its  navigation 
k  impeded  by  seien  rapids. 

A  route  is  now  open  from  Tehuantepec  by  Chihuitan,  Llamo  Grande, 
Santa  Maria,  Petapa,  and  Guchicoui,  to  a  landing  place  on  the  river  Paa- 
ao, below  the  rapids,  and  at  iu  junction  with  the  river  Saravia.  The  port  of 
Guasacualco  is  represented  by  all  wbo  have  examined  it,  to  be  capacious, 
and  very  secure.  The  accounts  respecting  the  Hepth  of  water  on  the  bar 
vary  very  much,  but  a  frigate,  driven  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  its  anchorage 
in  the  port  of  Vera  Crux,  took  refuge  there,  and  afterwards  got  out  with- 
out difllciilty.  The  port  of  Tehuantepec  hardly  deserves  the  name;  none 
bat  amali  vessela  ean  pass  the  bar,  and  without,  they  are  expd^  io  ut 
Open  coadsted.  The  sands  brought  down  by  the  Chimalapa,  increase  the 
bar  every  year,  and  the  town  of  Tehuantepec  it  now  four  leagues  from  the 
sea.  p,  95-98. 

The  valae  of  mines  to  a  couiitrjr  is  by  no  means  aa  great  as  ia 
-monljr  believed,  if  tiie  following  eatimate  be  comet 

When  we  take  into  calculation  the  costly  works  of  these  mines,  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  separating  the  precious  metals  from  the  ore,  the  high 
Wages  of  all  the  empknf^a,  from  the  administrador  to  the  common  labourer, 
the  tax  often  percent  which  is  paid  to  the  government,  and  the  very  ex- 
Miuive  works  undertaken  on  the  slightest  indicatioii  of  sUver  ore,  and 
Which  are  frequently  putaued  with  great  ardour  to  th6'  utter  ruia  of  the 
nodertaken— we  shall  find,  that  the  whole  profits  of  mining,  in  New 
Spain,  do  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employofl.  A  very  intel- 
ligent Spaniard  in  the  capital  assured  me,  that  he  had  watched  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  mines  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  kept  an  account,  as  ac- 
curately as  he  could,  of  the  monies  expended  in  abortive  attempts  to  ex- 
plore new  veiM,  and  that  he  believed  every  dollar  coined  in  New  Spain, 
cost  the  nation  one  hoodied  cents,  p.  166. 

In  November  last,  when  the  conatitution  was  adopted,  sixteen 
ail  tea  cooiposed  the  federation  of  the  Mexican  empire;  and  we 
learn  that  Campeachy  has  since  that  become  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy. ^  These  states  are  to  have  constitations  of  their  own,  in 
subordination  to  the  general  government,  by  which  their  powera 
are,  in  some  respects,  limited  as  are  those  of  anr  states  bj  the  f^ 
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deral  Gonstitiitimi.  To  eachof  them  iigMranteed  a  repreMOtative 
form  of  government,  composing  a  popular  republic. 

Guatemala,  which  bounds  Mexico  on  the  south,  has  also  formed 
a  federal  republic,  still  more  resembliiu;  the  govemment  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  Mexico.  In  £>uth  America,  Colombia^ 
and  Buenos  Ajres  have  central  governments  which  are  free  ia 
tfieir  features.  All  the  independent  governments  of  North  Ame* 
rica  are  now  republican  and  co  federative^ 

Thus  the  stead  j  career  of  our  federal  constitution,  its  diffusion 
of  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  amongst  its  citizens,  ani- 
mates other  nations  to  follow  it6 example:. and  the  whole  Ameri* 
can  firmament^ is  filling  with  a  consteAatitm  of  republics,  impart- 
ing blessings  in  their  respective  spheres  and  extending  the  com* 
bined  splendour  of  the  whole  to  remoter  regions. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Me*  Oldschool, 

I  have  just  received  from  London  a  duodecimo  volume  on  Uke 
Periodical  Press  of  €Hreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  contains  a 
variety  of  facts  in  relation  to  that  fruitful  source  of  instruction 
and  amusement;  and  as  the  book  ma^  not  become  very  common 
in  this  country,  I  propose  to  select  m  a  desulto^  manner  some 
of  the  information  which  it  contuns,  for  the  gratincation  of  your 
readers. 

The  work  commences  with  reflections  on  the  influence  of  the 
finglish  press,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  mo- 
ral machine  in  the  world.  When  we  consider  how  few  men  are 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves,  and  how  small  is 
tlie  number  of  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  we  can 
readily  assent  to  this  proposition.  This  influence,  though  often 
perverted  to  bad  purposes,  has  produced  upon  the  whole,  very  be- 
neficial consequeAces.  Prejudices  have  been  dispelled,  ignorance 
enlightened,  despotic  principles  overturnetl,  and  the  general  com* 
fort  of  the  human  race  materially  promoted  by  the  operation  of 
free  discussion.  The  first  appearance  of  periodical  literature  is 
referred,  by  this  writer,  to  the  commencement  of  the  discontents 
in  this  country,  when  the  elaborate  folio  was  laid  aside  for  the 
lighter  missiles  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  In  England,  and 
in  this  country,  they  became  popular  at  once,  and  it  is  to  this 
cause  we  are  indebted  for  the  enlightened  governments  which  the 
two  nations  respectively  enjoy.  Russia  exhibits  a  countless  mul* 
titude  of  slaves^  because  the  people  are  buried  in  ignorance.    In 
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the  Italian  ttatoa  thev  waate  their  IWea  ia  wietcbediieat  and  dia* 
a&ctioo.  because  puUic  opinioa  dare  not  breathe.  To  the  same 
cause  may  we  attruMite  the  aliject  misery  and  the  debasiii^  super- 
atition  of  the  Spaniards.  These  are  obstacles  which  deaponsm  ere* 
atea  for  its  own  support;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  they  mast  yield 
to  thfe  press,  improvement  does  not  march  with  a  hasty  pace,  but 
lier  steps  are  aure;  ami  every  advance  ia  a  fresh  triumph  which 
cannot  be  taken  fixrai  her. 

That  the  press  aiay  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes  cannot  be  de» 
nied;  but  as  long  as  public  omnion  is  so  widely  diversified,  and 
manlded  into  so  many  conflicting  ramifications,  as  it  always 
will  be,  under  a  free  government,  no  ^;reat  evil  need  be  cppre* 
bended  from  its  licentiousness.  The  two  watchwords  of  partv  in 
our  country  are  lost  in  the  din  and  clang  of  Adams  and  Crawford* 
Jackson.  Calhoun,  and  CLay.  Under  the  banners  of  each  of  these 
individuals  we  see  federalists  und  democrats  marchiw  with  aa 
much  harmony  as  if  thej^  had  never  been  opposed.  "Die  abon» 
dance  of  newapapers  which  we  possess,  renders  them  so  cheap^ 
that  scarcely  any  man  is  withcMit  one;  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
and  feelinn  which  they  excite,  operate  with  a  neutndizing  effect 
on  th^  virulence  of  partjr^  SiuaU  rivulets  diffuse  health  and  vi* 
gsur  through  the  soil;  whiU  a  atroug  current  washes  it  away. 

In  thisxountry  we  seem  to  have  silently  adopted  the  luaxim  of 
Af  r.  Pittg  who  thou^t  it  most  prudent  to  let  the  press  correct  the 

Cress;  thus  permitting  scurrility  ts  be  neutralized  by  its  own  vio» 
nee,  or  deprived  oT  its  poison  by  the  ridicule  of  one,  the  retort 
ef  another,  or  the  indignation  of  a  third. 

In  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  this  book,  the  stamp-duty  upon 
each  newspaper  of  a  single  sheet,  is  threenpence  half-penny  per 
sheet,  discount  deducted.  To  this  add  a  half-penny  for  the  paper, 
and  the  sheet  costs  four*pence  before  it  goes  into  the  printing  of- 
fice. For  each  advertisement  the  government  receives  three  shil- 
lings and  sax«pence.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  attend- 
ing it,  only  old  established  papers  are  made  the  channel  of  adver- 
tising, and  they  thus  obtain  a  sort  of  monopoly  which  bears  them 
np  against  the  stamp,  <and  other  duties,  and  they  gather  strength 
from  the  wreck  of  eve^  young  rival,  llieir  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity make  them  bold,  and  they  court,  ratlier  than  shun  prosecution. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  cas^  of  the  Obitrver  newspaper  is 
onoted.  On  the  trials  of  Thistlewood  and  others,  the  Court  inter- 
nicted  the  publication  of  any  of  the  evidence,  in  any  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  until  a  specified  time.  The  proprietor  of  the  Observer^ 
refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  published  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  next  number;  For  this  contempt  he  was  fined  1500: 
butsudi  was  the  demand  for  the  report  that  he  was  enabled,  from 
the  profits  of  his  extra  sale  alone,  to  liquidate  the  fine,  pocket  the 
excess,  and  laugh  at  the  Court. 
The  greatest  advertiaing  vehicle  in  Britain  is  the  7%me$^  which. 


as  Tlie  JFeriodied  Trna  of  Oriat  Britain. 

in  1 821  puUrahed  about  86^000  advertlfteineiits,  for  whidi  the  prcH 
prietora  paid  for  dut^,  Z14»570«  Us.  It  h  calculated  that  there  are 
no  less  than  fortj-six  thousand  indiriduals  einployed  in,  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  printing  and  pubtishi ne  of  newspaperg  in  Bri- 
tain alone.  In  London  there  are  from  fiftj  to  stxtj.  The  nam- 
ber  varies,  as  many  start  into  existence,  ami  ran  perhaps  the  ca« 
reer  of  bat  a  few  weeks;  bnt  some  of  them  have  been  established 
for  upwards  of  a  cenlury.  Thirteen  of  these  are  published  dailj; 
seven  thrice  a-week,  nine  twice  a-week  (six  of  which,  howevert 
can  onlj  be  said  to  be  second  editions  of  tlie  same  papers^  and 
twenty-three  weekly.  In  1821  these  journals  circulated  1d,354, 
534  copies,  on  which  thok  stamp  duty  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
2270,908,  1 8s.  sterling;  to  which  if  we  «dd  ^142^087  10s.  8d.  the 
amount  paid  by  the  provincial  newspapers,  we  shall  have  a  totdl 
of  /.4]2,996.  8s.  8d.  ofr, 81,835,539,  55  cents.*  Twenty-six  of  ^he 
London  journals  ain  opposed  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  majority  of 
them  agree  upon  no  ottier  topic  but  tAot  opposition.  The  opinion^ 
of  these  range  from  the  extremes  of  democracy  to  those  of  the 
whig  aristocracy.  One  supports  the  principle  of  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage;  anothei'  prefers  triennial  .parliaments;  one 
bawls  for  reform,  and  another  insists  on  certain  individuals  ^ing 
placed  in  the  Cabinet.  These  papers  are  not  pnly  whimsically 
varied  in  their  nostrums  for  the  tlody  politic,  but  they  are  also  ex- 
tremely changeable.  T^Ae  7\me8,  that  is  at  present  considered 
the  city  paper,  and  which,  from  its  hostility  to  the  government  is 
an  inmspensible  luminary  in  eveir  tavern  and  chop-house,  was 
in  former  days  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  measures  of  M  r.  Pitt.  It 
obtained  celebrity  by  its  reprobation  of  republican  principles— the 
ambitious  conquests  of  Buonaparte— and  its  daily  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Ministry  in  relation  to  these  events.  In 
short,  till  1815  it  was  atl  loyalty  and  devotion*  But  at  that  pe- 
riod the  •'  corn  bill,'*  which  then  passed  the  legislature,  was,  by 
many  considered  as  an  impolitic  measure.  The  populace  were  in 
a  state  of  alarm,  and  petitions  and  remonstranced  poured^  into 
Parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Times  saw  the  pecuniary,  advantages  that  would  arise  from  op^ 
posing  the  measure.    The  fiery  tirades  which  it  then  levelled  at 

*  From  an  official  list  of  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  io  1821,  ordered 
by.  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  wbicti  isaoDexed  to 
this  TolQme,*it  appears  that  in  that  year  the  Times,  with  the  Eveatng 
Mail  issued  2,684  800  papers,  the  duty  oo  which  amouoted  to  /•44,746. 
13«.  4d.  the  Courier  1,594,500,  duty  /S6,575.  The  Momiog  Chronicle 
990,000,  duty  /.  16,500,  &c. 

The  Federal  Republican,  shortly  after  the  proprietors  of  it  were  com- 
pelled to  change  the  place  of  publication  from  Baltimore  to  Georgetown, 
Issued  5000  thrice  a-week  and  500  daily  papers,  which  would  make  a  to* 
tal  of  940,000  in  a  year— aii  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  circulation  of  the 
last  naoked  London  JoumaL 


lyie  bill  cavght  the  puUic  eje— •wanned  the  alreadj  initated  pas- 
8ion«  of  the  populace,  aod  atlncted  towarda  ttee^  a  correspond- 
ing return  oi gratitude.  Remembrancea  of  that  sort,  from  thepub- 
lic,  are  encouragine  in  the  eitreme;  and  e^er  since  7%e  Ttmes 
has  Yalorously  fongbt  the  battles  of  **  the.  people."  It  has  merits, 
however,  which  should  not  be  foi|;otten.  Its  parHamentaiy  re- 
ports have  invariably  been  the  bestin  Loadonrand  its  connections 
abroad  are  so  extenuve,  that  it  waa  wont  to  fiirnish  foreign  intel- 
l^nce,  often  of  an  important  kind,  before  anj  of  its  cotempora* 
Ties. 

Neit  to  the  cockney  oracle,  on  the  same  side*  is  the  Momimg 
Cbrcnick,  the  avowed  and  admitted  champion  of^the  whig  aris> 
tocfacy.  It  owes  its  origin  •and  its  faSM  to  the  late  Mr.  Perry*  who 
wrote  it  into  celebrity,  and  himself  into  affluence,  and  died  anho> 
nest  man  in  the  cause  he  had  advocated.  Since  that  event  its 
popularity  has  undergone  a  change,  and  if  it  be  not  evide&tly  go- 
ing down  hill,  the  long,  tedious,  leaden  and  lifeless  articles,  that 
clog  its  paees,  are  sumcientlv  heavy  for  that  purpose.  The  pn^ 
prietor  of  Uiis  psjier,  owns,  also,  Tlie  Observer  and  7%e  Engtuk^ 
man.  The  Marmng  Herald  is  another  of  the  journals  that  combats 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  The  remainder  are  conceived  to  be 
of  a  lower  stamp  tnan  those  which  have  just  beon  named. 

There  are  five  morning  papers,  the  general  sentiments  of  which 
are  hostile  to  the  Cabinet;  while  there  are  only  two  that  are  &- 
vourable  to  it:  these  are  the  JWir  T^mes  and  Morning  Post.  The 
first  of  these  had  its  rise  io  the  dissensions  that  occurred  in  the 
€Hd  T^snes'  establishment  relative  to  the  Com  Bill.  The  editor, 
differing  in  ofiinion  with  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  on  that  sub- 
iect,  and  unwillinic  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  to  their  view<  estab- 
lished the  JVVii;  Times  upon  those  principles  which  he  has  honest- 
\j  and  fearlessly  maintained  till  now.  It  is  the  second  best  mi- 
Qisterial  cMqter  in  the  metropolis.  Its  information  is  generally  au- 
thentic, slthough  sometimes  idclining  to  be  stale.  Of  The  Morning 
Post  the  writer  has  exceedingly  little  to  say.  It  is  more  the  paper 
of  the  ^tt  monde  than  of  the  political  world. 

The  Conrier  is,  without  exception,  the  most  ingenious  and  best 
conducted  paper  in  London.  It  throws  nine-tentns  of  its  compe- 
titors at  an  immeasurable  distance,  when  it  chooses  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them,  whether  its  task  be  to  detect  their  errors,  lau^ 
at  their  inconsistencies,  or  defend  a  particular  measure  from  their 
censure.  Next  to  the  Courier,  among  the  evening  papers  are  7%e 
Globe  and  Traveller,  The  Star,  The  8un,  and  oU]ers,^lesser  lu- 
minaries, illuminating  their  own  little  worlds,  and  giving  life  and 
principle  to  their  own  particular  systems.  JTie  Sun  hai  long  been 
ministerial  and  consistent.  It  is  a  firm  opponent  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  a  thick  and  thin  stickler  of  the  insane  pana- 
ceas of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark.  Tlie  Star,  till  the  ac- 
c^ession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  his  present  situation,  twinkled  in  the 


g^axj  of  radicaKsm,  and  during  the  administration  orPitt/Peiw 
cival,  and  Londonderrj,  was  the  constant  advocate  of  Pai  liament- 
ary  Reform,  and  a  change  of  men  and  measures.  Now,  however, 
it  shines  propitiouslv  on  the  mt^asures  of  the-  stannchest  antago- 
nist of  all 'Refbrnd.  The  Traveller^  which  has  now  no  individual  ex- 
istence, set  out  an  independent  advocate  for  the  Torj  Party;  it 
soon  afterwards  became  a  violent  declaimer  against  them;  and  now 
it  is  united  with  The  Globe,  a  paper  which  was  always  reputable 
from  its  moderation,  and  these  two  conjoined,  seem  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  evening  opposition  papers* 

Of  the  twice  or  thnce-aWeek  journals  very  little  can  be  said. 
There  are  about  eighteen  papers  published  in  London  on  Sfunday, 
of  which  not  more  man  three  or  four  sptok  favourably  of  the  mea* 
sur'is  of  the  Government  He  Examine,  BeWs  Messenger,  Hit 
Observe,  the  JWtffs,  and  the  Sunday  Times,  stand  highest  upon 
the  opposition  side^  The  first  of  these,  however  exceptionable  may 
be  some  of  its  opinion^,  and  however  fastidious  ana  even  unme<* 
rited  may  be  some  of  its  strictures,  is  lastly  superior  to  anjr  of  its 
opposition  cotemporaries  in  point  of  talent.  On  the  other  side  are 
The  Guardian  and  77^  John  Bull,  the  former  a  journal  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  the  latter,  known  from  having  raised  itself 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  nearly  the  greatest  circulatioa 
of  the  Sunday  papers,  from  its  peculiar  style  of  writing  from  the 
severity  of  its  attacks  Upon  thd  conduct  of  the  late  Queen  and 
her  friends;  from  its  fearless  censure  and  ridicule  of  popular  raeet^ 
ings,  and  street  orators;  from  the  lai^e  sums  of  money  it  has  been 
obliged  to  disburse  in  consequence  of  various  actions  for  libel; 
from  the  lengthened  imprisonment  of  its  conductors  in  conformity 
to  the  Hifferent  sentences  of  the  court;  from  its  unyielding  adhe- 
rence to  the  same  course  of  philippic,  to  the  same  recklessness  of 
animadversion;  from  its  undiminished  watchfulness  over  every 
inroad  upon  the  church  or  state,  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or 
the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Gobbet,  says  this  writer,  has  had  his  day;  his  star  is  set;  his  ar- 
tiller;^  are  spiked;  and  after  proving  himself  one  of  the  cleverest 
declaimers  in  England,  one  of  the  luost  effective  corporals  that 
ever  led  a  forlorn  hope  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  he  lives  at  Ken- 
sington, a  fallen  brutumfulmen  of  the  press!  He  is  one  of  thoSe 
outr^  animals  that  cannot  be  described.  As  a  writer,  his  essays, 
sermons,  and  speeches;  his  dissertations  upon  Endish  grammar 
and  straw-j>lait,  his  speculations  upon  currency  and  Swedish  tur- 
nips; set  criticism  at  defiance,  and  completely  bewilder  the  read- 
er with  the  versatility  of  his  geniu8,*-or  wc  should  rather  say, 
with  tlie  intermixed  display  of  sound  sense  and  insanity  with  which 
all  his  productions  abound. 

The  work  of  reporting  is  one  of  the  wonders  in  the  history  of 
the  London  press,  which  is  explained  by  this  writer.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  forbid  all  liberties  with  the 


ipeechea  therein  delivered.  Any  attempt  to  poMish  tlieiii--or  m- 
racr,  the  act  of  pablishins  them— without  the  consent  of  the  men* 
ber  or  members  who  spoke  them,  is  a  tresspass  punishable  bj  in- 
priaonment,  and  the  concomitant  expense  of  an  arrest  bj  a  Ser^ 

feant  at  Arms.  And  yet  a  pitifnl  subterfuge  uniformly  sets  at  do- 
ance  the  consequence  of  a  Pkriiamenury  trespass.  There  is 
not  a  table,  or  desk,  or  board,  to  write  upon  in  the  galleiy  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  reporters  use  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
or  their  knees  for  that  purpose.  During  the  debate  each  one  ge- 
nerally sits  his  hour;  when  he  retires  to  extend  his  hasty  notes 
•for  the  printer,  his  place  being  instantly  filled  by  his  successor  in 
waitinK.  Br  this  process,  the  longest  debate  in  Parliament  is  oftr 
en  pablished  before  th  i  expiration  of  four  hours  from  the  adjourn* 
ment  of  the  House.  While  the  honourable  members  are  asleep^ 
dreaming  of  motions  lost  and  won,  the  morning  politicians  are 
rading  anil  di«cussing  their  last  night's,  or  |^aps  the  same 
noming's  effusions:  for  the  newspapers  almost  Rfolarly  give  at 
SIX  o'clock  what  was  delivered  atffonrin  the  morning. 

Neither  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  in  that  of  the  Commons  have 
the  members  the  use  of  pens  and  ink.  They  may  obtain  them,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  have  no  table  to  exercise  them  on.  His  Haies- 
^'s  Prime  Minister,  and  the  first  lords  and  statesmen  in  thekti^ 
doni,  may  be  .seen  taking  notes  on  the  tops  of  their  hats»  or  on 
their  knees,  like  some  itinerant  tax-gatherers. 


ON  THB  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER^ 

——We  may  be  the  tyrants  of  the  creation,  if  you  will;  but  the 
temperate  digijity^  of  mind,  which  almost  echoes  in  the  mono* 
syllable  «  lord,*'  is  seldom  an  inmate  of  our  bosoms:  we  have, 
then,  no  right  to  usurp  the  appellation,  with  so  little  pretence  to 
the  attribute.  But  in  the  word  "  lady,**  what  is  implied? — Sweet 
sway  and  gentle  majesty.  And  how  often  do  we  meet  those  of  your 
aer,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  this  name,  by  the  mildness  and 
grace  with  which  they  exert  that  little  influence  which  custom 
and  illiberal  philosophy  have  left  them? 

Lai  what  a  gallant  man  Mr.  Chatterton  is!— No,  I  am  not.  I 
despise  and  detest  a  gallant  man.  1  would  as  soon  see  mj  great* 
grand -father's  ghost  enter  the  room,  as  a  gallant  man.  I  had  ra* 
Bier  be  a  downright  monkey  at  once,  than  a  gallant  man;  with  his 
bows,  and  his  smiles,  and  liis  grimaces;  his  compliments  and  his 
courtesies;  his  perpetual  handins  of  chairs,  and  picking  up  of 
glov<>s,  handkerchief?;,  and  pincushions;  his  incessant  exertions  in 
FJi'^  7<^  ^ith  bread  and  butter^  watching  your  cop  that  he  may 
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etrj,-— i  hate  him.  I  had  rather,  any  \ 
an  hour  in  lElfides  (if  jou  know  it  by  that  tender  and  poetical 
DaoieO  than  have  one  of  these  philanaerin^  fellows  billetted  on 
my  society  through  the  length  ot  an  entertainment  He  disorders 
the  whole  economy  of  the  room  by  his  indefatigable  attentions  to 
propriety  and  decorum.  Out  upon  him! 

Yott»  and  all  who  know  my  heart,  will  exonerate  me  from  the 
imputation  of  being  a  gallant  man.*  *  But  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  inciTiii'ty»  nay,  asperity,  in  my  manner  towards  women, 
— ^I  had  rather  (to  my  shame  I  confess  it)  spend  an  hour  in  the 
society  of  an  amiable  sensible  woman,  than  an  age  in  the  compa- 
ny of  *^  Plato  himself.  I  had  rather  correspond  with  one  of  your 
sex,  than  with  all  of  my  own  put  together.  Now  do  not  say,  that 
this  proceeds  from  tlte  ungenerous  pleasure  of  csulting  in  my 
own  sexile  superiority  of  mind,  and  that  I  prefer  the  conversation 
of  a  woman  only  that  I  may  enjoy  my  intellectual  pre-«minence 
without  fear  of  rivalry.  To  say  this,  would  be  unjust  not  on\j  to 
our  sex,  but  to  your  own.  For  Uioogh  [  candidly  avow  my  opinion, 
that  in  the  extremes  of  intellect,  jjenius,  wisdom,  energy  ot  mind, 
profundity  of  thought,  and  sublimity  of  imagination,  women  have 
never  reached,  and  never  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  frames, 
habits,  and  constitution,  reach  the  heists  to  which  men  frequently 
soar, — ^yet  I  think  that  in  all  the  qualities  of  mind  less  than  these, 
and  which  we  may  denominate  conversational  qualities,  the  ba- 
lance, upon  the  whole,  inclines  equally  towards  your  side.  Od  an 
average,  I  think  there  is  as  much  intellectual  power  dispersed 
through  the  general  female  mind,  as  through  the  general  male,— 
but  beine  more  equally  diffused,  is  inconsiderable  in  each  indivi- 
dual. This,  to  be  sure,  looks  too  like  an  hypothesis;  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  that  the  general  mental  power  of  your  sex 
is  inferior  in  kind,  but  equal  in  the  degree  of  its  kind,  to  ours,— 
botli  kinds  being  supposed  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  their  re- 
spective sex,  and  such  a  coniparison  instituted  between  them  as 
two  dissimilar  powers  of  mina  will  bear.  Away  with  your  meta- 
physics and  mystifications!  says  the  Mysogynist,  answer  me  to  this: 
where  do  you  meet  a  woman,  who  can  utter  any  thing  beyond  a 
stream  of  silly  prattle,  sweet  enougli,  I  grant  you,  but  withal  insi- 
pid?— And  where  do  you  meet  a  man,  say  I,  who  can  utter  any 
thine  at  alU  silly  or  solid,  sweet  or  sour,  insipid  or  sapidF  Behold 
two  Doobies  salute  in  the  street!  <«  Haw  diddoo,  Tom?"  «  Haw  did- 
doo,  Jack?*^  make  iip  the  sum  of  their  conversation.  The  tail-less 
monktes— No:  to  call  them  so,  would  be  a  libel  on  the  Ape,  for 
they  cannot  even  thaUer. — ^The  boobies  I  say,  are  not  only  sense- 
less, but  speechless;  it  is  not  that  they  have  ideas,  but  no  words,  or 
words  but  no  ideas,  they  have  neither  ideas  nor.  words*  And  if 
what  some  philosophers  assert  be  true,  namely,  that  it  is  the  use 


Dijftrmct  feltotm  ike  8exts*  i27 

of  speech  which  yato  Ihe  diffareiice  between  iiie«i  and  brutes,  I 
wonder  how  far  removed  these  dumb  young  eentlemen  are  finom 
the  condition  of  upright  quadrupeds,  and  whether  they  may  not  be 
considered  as  the  yeritable  Monboddo  men,  who  have  just  got- 
ten rid  of  their  dorsal  appendases.  Now  cast  your  eyes  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  streets  ancTlook  at  those  two  little  millinerBy 
propped  each  upon  a  couple  of  clattering  pattens,  holding;;  in  one 
huHi  a  bonnet  or  a  band-box,  and  with  the  other  keeping  thor' 
neantj  trains  out  of  the  gutter^— Only  look  at  them  where  they 
atand;  I  wish  you  could  only  see  them,  standing  with  invinciUe 
patience  in  the  very  middle  of  the  pathway,  elbowed,  jojc^ed,  and 
jostled,  by  the  careless  herd  of  passengers,  now  driven  two  yards 
asunder,  now  pushed  into  each  others  bosom-*there  they  stand, 
whilst  the  miz/Je  falls  thick  and  tut  upmi  their  tippets,  and  the 
gusts,  every  now  and  then,  from  an  adjacent  alley,  blow  back 
curis,  caps,  and  bonnets,  in  beantifol  conrasion-<*there  they  stand, 
I  lay,  and  neifher  rain,  wind,  jostlings,  nor  impudent  salutations, 
Bor  the  uproar  of  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  thunder  of  the  hea* 
vjr  rolling  vans  and  drays,  drawn  by  a  team  of  black  elephants 
with'  their  ponderous  tread  and  splatter,  nor  the  braying  rattle  of 
the  staee-coach,  nor  the  wild  whoop  of  the  Jarvies,*  nor  the  swift 
flash  of  the  landau,  grinding  the  curbstones  as  it  flies  along;  no, 
nor  the  mii^led  din  and  clamour  of  coachmen,  cori-hedvers,  cri- 
ers, baliad-sin^ers,  barrel-oigans,  and  blackguard  boys, — ^Ponch 
with  his  peculuu*  squeak  down  one  lane,  the  Pandeans  swelled 
with  a  rope-strung  violoncello  up  another,— not  all  this  broil  and 
brattle,  this  worse  than  Babel  in  the  best  of  its  days^  can  hinder 
the  two  little  milliners  from  talking.  From  hearing  it  does  un- 
doubtedly; but  from  talking,  is  beyond  its  efficacy,  or  that  of  anj 
suUonarv  preventive  short  of  cutting  out  their  tonrues,  or  sewing 
up  their  lips.  ''Though  hell  itself  should  gape,  and  Ud  them  hold 
tbeirpeace."— 

*  *  *  Taking  the  intellectual  advantages  which  masculine  edu- 
cation confers  upon  us,  and  the  disadvantages  which  feminine  edu* 
caUon  entails  upon  women,  taking  Uiese  things  into  account,  I  say, 
that  the  mean  mental  height  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  for  botii 
sexes;  in  other  words,  that  women,  in  general,  are  equally  gifted, 
in  point  of  mind,  with  men  in  general,  that  they  are  as  pleasing 
companions,  and  not  a  whit  inferior  in  powers  of  conversation. 
So  that  you  are  utt|ust  to  yourselves,  ana  to  men  also,  when  you 
impute  our  preference  of  female  society  to  a  feeling  or  an  idea 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  superion  at  least,  qieaking  for  my* 

^  Extra-tedent  bipeds,  who  transfer  intra-iedeot  bipeds,  from  place  to 
pbce,  thnragb  the  iostnunentality  of  rotatory  vehicles,  each  solicited  by  a 
pair  of  ambliog  quadrupeds:  tbey  were  formerly  known  by  the  generic  ap • 
pellatkn  crf^backney-coacbnan. 
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self,  I  can  tnily  say,  that  I  never  sought  awoman's  conrersatioa 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  my  own  strength  in  her  weakness;  but 
for  the  positive  cause,  that  her  conversation  has  charms  in  which 
that  of  mj  own  sex  is  deficient. 

The  mind  of  man,  like  his  foody,  is  cast  in  a  grander  mould  thaa 
that  of  his  more  delicate  companion,  and  is  composed  of  a  firmer 
material.  Not  that  I  mean  to  institute  any  hypothetical  anaionr 
between  body  and  mind,  or  to  ai^ue  from  the  weight  of  a  man% 
fist  to  the  solidity  of  his  understanding;  persons  great  in  mind  are 
frequently  very  diminutive  in  stature.  Taking  another  and  more 
philosophical  view  of  it,  however,  the  form  and  frame  of  the 
stronger  sex  furnish,  in  my  opinion,  an  indisputable  proof,  tiiat 
the  same  sex  is  also  endowed  with  a  more  vigorous  ana  eneigetic 
power  of  mind;  for,  unless  we  admit  this.  Providence  would  con- 
travene itself,  and  break  down  its  own  eeneral  law,  whereby  the 
faculties  of  its  creatures  are  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  frame  and  figure  of  man  show  him  to 
be  destined  to  fulfil  the  active,  perilous,  external  duties  of  life,  at 
opposed  to  the  inactive,  peaceful,  and  domestic  offices,  adapted  to 
the  softer  and  more  delicate  sex.  It  is  he  who  must  buihd  the 
house,'  cultivate  the  field,  barter  the  commoflities,  defend  his  pro- 
perty and  his  family^  or,  to  speak  of  him  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  to  him  that  the  difficult  and  important  do« 
ties  of  life  are  committed,-*woinen  are  physically  incapable  of 
executing  them.  Man,  therefore,  must  be  endowed  with  the  facul- 
ties which  the  due  performance  of  these  offices  require;  that  is,  he 
muiit  be  endowed  with  superior  vigour,  strength,  boldness,  and 
sagacity  of  mind.  For,  if  not,  there  would  be  no  congruity  between 
the  creature  and  its  circumstances;  and  he  would  be  in  the  same 
niiphilosophtcal  situation  as  an  eagle  with  the  soul  of  a  dove,  or 
lion  \vith  the  spirit  of  a  mouse.  Tne  frame  of  woman  fits  her  for 
duties  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  therefore  demand  opposite  fa* 
coltieH.  It  is  superfluous  to  confimi  what  I  have  above,  I  think, 
demonstrated,  by  an  appeal  to  general  biography  and  experience: 
if  any  one,  irecurrinff  to  that  test«  should  affirm  that  our  superiori- 
ij  of  genius  or  understanding  is  wholly  owing  to  education,  I 
would  ask,  how  it  happens  that,  in  a^fjeriod  of  six  thousand  years, 
there  should  have  been  no  instance  of  a.  Bums,  or  a  Bloomfield,  a 
John  Bunyan,  or  a  John  Clare,  in  petticoats?  We  find  many  such 
illiterate genuises  amongst  men,  and  very  few  genuises,  literate  or 
illiterate,  amongst  women.  Even  Sappho  and  Semiramis,  or  at 
least,  their  deeds,  are  apocryphal.  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Eli- 
zabeth of  England,  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  with 
a  few  ottiers,  are  some  proof  that  seDitts  does  not  always  wear  a 
b'^ard  and  a  pair  of  breeches— but  Uie  value  at  which  these  gems 
are  esteemed  amongst  you  indicate  their  scarcity.  Moreover,  to 
make  assurance  treble  sure,  i  may  as  well  add,-*that  you  are 
avowedly  inimical  to  the  exhibitioa  of  the  greater  passiooa*  to 
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ttieir  delineatiott,  and  to  their  fictitiotts  exercise,  by  the  poet,  the 
orator,  or  the  iinaginator;  whilst  it  is  in  the  development  of  these 
greater  passions,  and  the  transient  assamptioa  of  them  by  tiie  po- 
et, or  iinaginator,  that  genius  ascends  to  its  highest  point  ofsubli- 
mity.  Ift  fiict;  you  dare  not  be  great  imaginators,  you  are  afraid 
to  be  creatures  of  genias.  Are  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  dear  to  your 
thoughts?  Are  the  demons  of  jealousy,  hatred,  anger,  revenge, 
•com,  and  impious  ambition^  the  companions  of  your  meditative 
hours?  Noj— »ien  pretend  not  togenius.  A  powerful  imagination 
and  a  soaring  fancy  delight  in  pictures  of  horror,  agony,  madness, 
gjiUt,  and  transcendent  wo;  these  inspire  yon  with  fear  and  aver- 
sioa.  Genius  is  ever  dipt  in  visionarv  blood;  the  groans  of  mid- 
night murder,  the  sup  lication,  the  nhriek  of  perisuing  mortality, 
are  music  upon  which  theear  of  a  true  poet,  in  his  waking  dreams, 
feeds  with  horrid  pleasure:  the  imaginary  bowl  from  which  he 
dnnks  his  most  potent  draughts  of  inspiration  is  stained  with 
gore,  and  is  mingled  of  death-sweat  and  bitter- scalding  tears.  He 
revels,  he  nots,  in  scenes  of  anguish,  cruelty,  darkness,  death,  and 
deHpain  Hell  is  the  ppet^s  heaven:  tragedy,  deep  and  dreadful,  is 
the  gloomy  amusement  of  his  sonl.  Foil  turn  away  in  sickness  and 
™^^  °  ******  contemplations;  yoo  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the 
"^*8Htier  Muse,  after  having  invoked  her,  and  the  spirit  which  she 
would  breathe  into  your  feebly^ambitious  bosoms  suftbcates  you 
whilst  you  inhale  it  How  then  can  you  pretend  to  equal  energy, 
vigour,  power,  or  (as  I  may  call  it)  ferocity  of  mind,  with  us,  when 
J?" jif-  *"  ^^  deprecate  all  intercourse  with  those  passions,  in 
the  delineation  of  which  alone  eneigy,  vigour,  and  power  of  mind 
ajre  supremely  displayed?  You  shut  your  eyes  upon  the  play  of 
the  deadly  passions,  exhibited  by  the  poets  of  our  sex,  and  yet 
you  pretend  to  those  qualities  ot  mind  which  are  most  congenial 
to  wich  passions,  which  taught  us  to  delineate  them,  and  which 
would  teach  vou  (did  you  possess  them)  to  enjoy  the  delineation. 

i  take  it  then,  as  completely  established:— 1st  by  the  necessa- 
fy  economy  of  Providence,  wiiich  adapts  the  faculties  of  its  crea- 
tures to  their  circumstances,  giving  to  men  the  more  strenuous 
powers  of  mind,  as,  by  Jhe  structure  of  their  bodies,  they  Are  en- 
gaged in  the  more  arduous  offices  of  life:* — 2d,  bv  the  eviilence 
of  general  biography  and  experience,'  which  not  only  afford  no  in- 
stance of  a  female  Homer  or  Milton,  whose  superiority  may  be 
attributed  to  education,  but  which  cannot  adduce  one  woman  who 

*  Eren  OD  the  supposition  of  mental  equality  between  the^  two  sexes, 
at  first  settioif  out  from  iofaacy,  it  is  plain,  that  the  stroug^er- bodied  sex, 
being  therefore  engaged  in  the  more  important  lioe  of  actions,  must  even- 
tually acquire  stronger  powers  of  miad,  aod  that  oar  iDtellectual  supe* 
riority  over  the  weaker- bodied  sex  is  as  firmly  established,  from  tbe^ame 
premise  ofcorporeal  structure,  as  it  was  before,  ou  the  bypolbesia  of  fat- 
alities being  the  immediate  gift  of  Providence  itself. 
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has  raised  herself  above  tiiexbmmon  standard  of  the  world,  for 
every  hundred  thousand  men  who  have  sprung  up  from  the  low- 
est and  most  ignorant  classes  of  society,  by  the  mere  force  of  natu- 
ral atfilities:-^dd/  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  female  mind 
ia  peculiarity,  manifest  to  observation,  and  evinced,  theoretically/ 
rom  such  peculiar  disposition  of  mind  being  necessarily  cons;ra- 
ous  to  such  a  peculiar  form  of  body,)  a  disposition  which  aftjures 
even  the  poetic  assumption  or  display  of  the  greater  passions,  the 
fruH  of  the  grander  energies  of  the  soul»  ahd  withdraws  for  relief 
from  the  terrible  and  sublime  to  themes  more  congenial,  a  love-tale, 
a  narrative  of  domestic  sorrow,  a  pathetic  story,  or  a  scene  of  gen- 
tle wo:  I  say,  I  take  it  as  completely  established  by  any  one  of  these, 
arguments,  and^/pi'Hort  by  all  three,  that  women,  as  intellectual 
creatures,  are  inferior  to  men,  in  power  of  thought  and  ener^  of 
mind.  Nay,  even  where  we  cannot  use  these  terms  with  propriety, ' 
even  in  the  "commoti  cry"  of  society,  I  think  those  qualities  of 
of  mind  in  which  energy  or  vigour  make  a  part,  such  as  judgment, 
penetration,  subtilty,  are  chiefly  visible  in  our  sex:  or  to  come  tnore 
nearly  to  the  subject  I  set  out  with,  I  think,  the  conversation 
evenof  ordinary  men  superior  to  that  of  women  in  sense  and  solidi- 
fy. *  *  *  Sense  and  solidity  characterise  (not  the  general  con- 
versation of  our  sex,  for  these  qualities  are  seldom  to  be  met  with 
any  where,  but)  the  conversation  of  our  sex  as  opposed  to  that  of 
yours.  Yet  I  say  also,  that  your  general  conversation  is  not  inferior 
to  ours.  How  is  this  apparent  contradiction  to  be  reconciled?  Why, 
by  the  production  ofother  qualities,  which  counterbalance  in  your 
conversation  the  weight  of  ours.  And  what  are  these? — delicacy  ancl 
feeling.    Now  mark! — for  I  will  not  sacrifice  one  particle  of  truth 

iat  least,  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth,)  to  false  gallantry; 
'  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  being  installed  the  Champion  of  the  Fair 
Sex,  surrender  one  «tom  of  our  just  prerogative.  Mark  then:  when 
I  attribute  to  your  sex  a  greater  share  of  delicacy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  I  am  to  be  understood  as  speaking  merely  of  society  in 
^nerai,  of  men  and  women  as  they  come  before  us  promiscuously 
m  oar  long  walk  through  the  world.  For  even  in  these  qualities, 
you  are  surpassed  by  the  master -sj[)irits  of  our  sex.  The  elegant 
soul  of  Virgil  and  theexquisite  sensibility  ofShak3peare,have  left 
you  models,  which  the  very  best  poets  of  your  sex  (who  arc  all 
soul  and  sensibility^  cannot  even  copy.  And  this,  because  it  re- 
quires the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  strength  to  be  supremely 
refined,  the  most  exalted  imagination  to  be  acutely  sensitive;  en- 
thusiasm that  can  enter  passionately  and  deeply  into  the  intensi- 
ties of  feeling,  judgment  whichrcan  exactly  determine  the  limit 
between  delicacy  and  effeminacy,  so  as  not  to  overpass  it.  But  in 
judgment  and  enthusiastic  ardour  of  mind,  the  best  of  your  set 
are  not  on  apar  with  the  best  of  ours;  therefore  neither  in  delica- 
cy nor  feeling.*  *  *  * 
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Bat^ymir  constitutioBal  delicacy  of  mind,  the  finenev  of  the 
strings  which  vibrate  in  woman's  heart,  endue  yoar  conversation, 
generally,  with  a  grace,  a  sweetness,  and  a  sensibility,  which  oor 
coarser  natare  and  fiercer  disposition  are  nnacqnamted  withal. 
The  very  cracility  of  the  female  figure  bespeaks  correspondent 
delicacy  of  mind;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  endue  a  being  with 
rugl^d  tastes,  or  vehement  inclinations,  whose  bodily  structure 
prohibited  their  induleence  and  exercise.  A  woman's  form  is  the 
metaphor  of  her  mind;  weak,  el^;ant,  beautiful,  but  not  sublime. 
Thus,  inverseij|r,  of  men.  And  now  do  you  understand  my  creed? 
and  are  you  still  infidels  therein?  Is  it  not  reasonable  ancl  liberal? 
Is  it  not  borne  out  on  the  back  of  experience,  and  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  argument  and  demonstrationF  Right  or  wrong, 
however;  flimsy  or  firm;  pr^;nable  or  impregnable;  in  a  word,  true 
or  untrue. — ^it  is  true  to  me. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  I  had  rather  spend  an  hour  in  the 
proximity  of  a  petticoat,  than  an  eternity  confronted  in  bearded 
dialoeae  with  Plato  himself.  Nol  if  the  lady  were  old  or  ugly, 
somebody  will  say.  To  which  I  reply,  that  if  I  entered  upon  a 
roomfiil  of  ladies,  I  certainly  should  not  scramble  for  a  double 
chin  or  a  nut-cracker  nose;  I  most  unquestionably  should  not  pitch, 
with  malice  prepense,  on  a  preserved  virgin,  nor  make  a  dead  set 
at  a  dowager,  as  bulky  and  gray,  as  tressy  and  tottersome,  as  the 
tower  of  Kirersdale  Abbey:  my  excursions  over  the  carpet  would 
coovei^ge,  I  suppose,  uncoilsciously  to  myself,  towards  some  "  Cy- 
nosure," some  young^yed,  fresh-breathing  nymph,  who  sifted  her 
words  through  a  double  gate  of  pearls,  and  transfused  her  ideas 
into  my  mind  through  my  eves  as  well  as  my  ears.  Tliis  I  anvnot 
Stoic  (i.  e.  hypocrite)  enough  to  deny.  Beauty  bespeaks  a  favoura- 
ble audience,  though  discretion  and  good  sense  can  alone  com- 
mand our  applause.  It  costs  even  the  most  palpable  fool,  male  or 
female,  some  trouble  of  tiie  tongue,  to  undo  the  prepossession  in 
his  or  her  favour,  which  a  noble  or  beautiAil  presence  majr  have 
created  in  our  bosoms.  But,  independent  of  all  such  considers* 
tions,  to  me  there  is  a  softness,  a  purity,  and  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing in  the  general  converse  of  women,  which  equalizes  it  fully 
with  the  general  converse  of  my  own  sex.  Thoughts  and  expres- 
sions moulded  by  the  understanding  and  lips  of  your  sex,  if  less 
profound,  less  strenuous,  than  those  we  use,  are,  on  a  generalre- 
view  of  both  speries,  proportionately  more  refined,  more  elegant. 
And  in  respect  of  feeling,  there  is  a  Itre  still  strung  in  every  wo- 
man's breast,  whose  cords  are  ever  ready  to  tremble  at  every  breath 
of  wo.  Let  but  the  voice  of  sorrow  strike  upon  her  ear,  and  im- 
mediately  the  little-air  drayrn  lyre  re-echoes  in  murmurs  of  pity 
from  her  heart. 

To  sum  up  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  to  give  a  general  es- 
timate of  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  conversational  characteristics 
•f  both  sexes:  In  the  first  place,  vou  frequently  meet  with  men 
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who  really  do  not  poag^ts  mental  energj  infficient,  to  enable  them 
to  propagate  articulative  motion  from  the  apirits  to  the  organ  of 
loquacity;  their  tongues  lie  in  their  rooutha,  becanae  they  may  as 
well  lie  there  as  out  of  them»  and  except  for  the  purposes  of  deg* 
lutition^  seem  to  enjoy  a  complete  sinecure  in  their  bodily  system. 
Now  you  seldom  meet  with  a  woman,  who  cannot  tooc,  at  all 
events.  She  is  seldom  in  such  a  state  of  mental  stupor*  seldom  so 
immersed  in  thoughtless  abstraction,  but  that  ahe  can  at  least  ex« 
ercise  that  act  of  mind  which  consists  in  adapting  the  motions  of 
the  tongue  to  the  formation  of  audible,  though  perhaps  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  and  sentences. .  When  you  speak  to  a  woman,  she  sel- 
dom looks  you  full  in  the  face,  with  a  glazed  eye  and  an  opt^n 
mouth,  as  if  wonderins  what  a-vengeance  you  were  grimacing  at 
I  myself  am  acquainted  with  a  Fellow  of  College,  who  has  to  ^top 
and  recollect  himself,  brush  up  his  wits  and  shake  his  ears  for  a 
minute  or  two,  "before  he  can  set  the  machinery  of  his  clapper  a- 
^ins,  so  as  to  answer  the  plain  question,  How  d*ye  do,  by  the 
simple  reply,  very  well,  1  thank  ye.  So  that,  with  regard  to  ordi- 
nary every^day  society,  that  class  which  comprises  all  human 
creatures  who  enjoy  various  degrees  of  reason,  from.absolute  sim- 
plicity up  to  common  sense,  in  a  word,  with  respect  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  rational  world,  1  think  your  sex  is  decidedly  supenor 
to  ours.  £very  lady  can  speak  upon  general  topics,  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  quiclcness  and  propriety;  men  of  tiie  same  class  of 
the  comraunitv,  are,  for  the  most  part,  altc^ether  disagreeable, 
despicable,  and  insolTerable.  Women  are  very  often  silly,  but  they 
are  seldom  utter  fools;  men  are  very  often  idiots,  and  very  seldom 
better  than  silly.  Secondly:  if  we  ascend  one  step  higher,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  rank  of  intelligent  berai^,  here  I  think 
tiie  sexes  are  about  on  an  equality;  if  sense  and  solitlity.be  for  the 
most  part  on  our  side,  delicacy  and  feeling  are  to  be  met  with 
chieBy  in  you.  Perhaps,  in  conversation,  the  latter  qualities  are 
more  elFective  than  the  former;  they  produce  more  instantaneous 
pleasure,  and  communicate  more  electric  eratification,  they  are 
in  themselves  more  pleasurable  and  grateful  (lualities,  than  their 
antagonists,  if  not  so  exalted  in  kind.  Hence  it  is,  from  these  po- 
sitive charms  of  mind,  and  not  from  the  absence  of  faculties  that 
mieht  rival  ours,  from  these  intellectual  beauties  in  your  conver- 
sation, independent  of  the  physical  beauties  of  your  outward  form« 
— 4ience  it  is,  I  say,  that  your  society  is  preferable  to  that  of  men 
in  general.  But  when  we  ascend,  laatly,  into  the  sphere  of  genius, 
into  the  society  of  transcendant  wit,  imagination,  tiie  sublime,  and 
^esreatly  wise— ^we  quit,  that  moment,  the  society  of  women. 

Inese  are  my  opiniona,  on  the  comparative  pretensions  of  voat 
sex,  with  respect  to  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  your  Iriend  Miss 
Harley  will  be  satisfied  them.  She  and  1  had  a  fierce  argument 
upon  the  subject,  a  few  days  before  1  quitted  Riversdale,  and  my 
fair  foe  most  strenuously  contended  that  ber  sex  was  by  no  means 
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inferiar  to  oura  .in  power*  vigoiir,  and  energy  of  mind.  She  wonld 
not  be  satiHfied  with  the  eoaceMion  of  mere  fortitude*  that  j^tient* 
passive  (quality*  who«e  stren^i  conaiJita  in  iujferiii^;  nothing  lesa 
than  positive  eoerjnr*  the  active  qualification  whose  strength  con* 
roold*  *" 


aists  in  doingt  woald  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  ambition.  Th^ 
fbrnier  and  less  obtrusive  species  of  meutal^  strength*  I  should  have 
granted' with  the  most  liberal  indulgence  to  her  sex*  tpr  1  think ^ 
Siej  possess  it  without  my  invf*«titttre;  but  the  Istter*  the  vigour 
which  overleaps  the  common  limits  of  thought,  makea  inroads  upon 
the  realms  of  genius,  and  returns  with  the  gjorious-  fruits  of  its 
tran^ressions*  the  fiearless  spirit  which  plunees  at  once  Ihto  the 
obscure  profound,  the  deepmost  abyss  of  hidd**n  kbowledge,  and 
brings  op  truth  by  the  looks*-— this  species  of  mental  stren^h, 
whether  imaginative  or,  ratiocinative*  1  think  is  incompatible  with 
the  constitution  of  )our  frame,  the  disposition  of  your  mind*  the 
duties  of  your  station*  and  the  habits  ofyour  life. 

^  RicHAao  Chait»etok. 


SOirrHEY«  LIFE  OF  LESLEY* 

(The  Iblloirtiig  article,  on  one  of  Mr.  Soutbey't  prodUctioDS,  is  from 
BlarkmMiiPt  Ji^azme.  We  bave  taken  tbe  liberty  of  omittipg  one 
expre«Mon  and  altering  anotben^^becaaBe*  whatever  EogUsii  cntica  and 
English  travelleri  majr  say  to  the  contrary,  American  readers  do  net 
tolerate  such  language  as  we  too  frequently  find  in  tbe  foreign  journals* 
Tbe  ensuing  essay  can  scarcely  be  called  a  review  of  the  Life  ^  IFer- 
ley;  but  it  jtntains  some  piquant  remarks  on  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  which  will  amuse  the -reader.] 

Thb  worthy  Laureate  is  one  of  those  men  of  distinguished  ta^ 
lents  and  industry^  who  have  not  attained  to  the  praise  or  the  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  greatness*  only  because  they  have  been  ;m 
unfortunate  as  to  cuine  tob  late  into  th*^  world.  Had  Sou  they 
flourished  forty  or  fifty  years  a^*  and  written  half  as  well  as  he 
has  written  in  our  time*  he  might  have  ranked  nem,  con.  with  the 
first  of  rocNler.il  critics*  of  modern  historians*  perhaps  even  of  mo- 
dem poets.  The  warmth  of  bis  feelinss  and  the  flow  of  his  style 
would  have  enabled  him  to  throw  all  me  prosers  of  that  day  into 
4ie  shade— -His  eiten^ive^erudition  would  have  won  him  the  vene* 
ration  of  an  age  in  which  erudition  was  venera!ile-rHis  iina^na* 
live  power  would  have  lifted  hkn  like  an  eacle  over  the  versifiers 
who  then  amused  the  public  with  their  feeble  echoes  of  the  wit* 
the  sense*  and  the  numbers  of  Pope.    He  could  not  have  been  tbe 

^  Tbe  Life  of  Wesley,  ahd  tbe  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism,  by  Bo* 
beitSoutbej/Esq.  9  vols.  Londw.  liongmaa  and  Co.  18^. 
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Man  of  the  Age;  bat,  taking  all  his  manifold  Excellencies  and 
onalifications  into  account  he  most  have  been  most  assuredly 
aamebody,  and  a  great  dcial  more  than  somebody. 

How  different  tt  his  actual  case!  .As  a  poeC  as  an  author  of. 
vnaginatiTe  works  in  general-  how  small  is  the  space  he  covers, 
now  little  is  he  talked  or  thought  oti  The  established  Church  of 
Poetry  will  hear  of  nobody  but  Scott«  Byron»  Campbell:  apd  the 
Lake  Methodists  themselves  vrill  scarcely  permit  him  to  be  called 
a  burning  and  a -shining  li^t  in  the.  same  day  with  their  Words- 
worths-even  their  Coleridge.  In  point  of  fact,  he.  him'self  is  now 
the  only  man  who  ever  alludes  to  Southey's  poems.  We  can  sup^ 
pose  youngish  readers  startii^  when  they  come  upon  some  note 
of  his  in  the  Quarterly,  or  in  these  new  books  of  history,  referring 
to><  the  Madoc,"  or  *'  the  J(oan,^'  as  to  something  univerMlly  known 
and  fiimittar.  As  to  criticism!  and  ^politics  of  the  day,  he  is  but 
one  of  the  Quarterly  reviewers,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  them.  He  puts  forth  essays  halt  antiquarianism,  half 
prosing,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  ofa  sweet  enoujgh  sort  of  lite- 
rary mysticism,  in  them — and  more,  frequently  a  display  of  pom- 
pous self-complacent  simplicity,  enough  to  call  a  smile  into  the 
most  iron  physiognomy  ^nat.  ever  gpnned.  But  these  lucubra- 
tions produce  no  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  man  would 
as  soon  take  his  opinions  from  his  grandmother  as  from  the  Doc- 
tor. The  whole  tning  looks  as  if  it  were  made  on  purpose  to  be 
read  to  some  antediluvian  village  club— The  fat  parson — the  so- 
lemn leech— -the  ^ping  schoolmaster,  and  three  or  four  simpering 
Tabbies.  There  is  noQiing  in  common  to  him  and  the  people  of 
this  world.  We  love  him— ^we  respect  him — we  admire  his  dili- 
gence, his  acquisitions,  his  excellent  manner  of  keeping  his  note- 
books—If he  were  in  orders,  and  one  had  an  advowson  to  dispose 
of,  one  could  not  but  think  of  him.  But  good,  honest,  worthy  man, 
only  to  hear  him  telling  us  his  opinion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte! 
<— and  then  the  quotations  from  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  t*ambt 
lAndor,  Wltliers,  old  Fuller,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  favourites — 
and  the  little  wise-looking  maxims,  every  one  of  them  as  old  as 
the  back  of  Skiddaw— 4tnd  the  delicate  little  gleams  of  pathos-— 
and  the  litUe  family-stories  and  allusions — and  all  the  little  pa- 
rentheses of  exultation — well,  we  really  wonder  after  all,  that  the 
Laureate  is  not  more  popular. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Southey  attempted  regular  historical  com- 
position he  succeeded  admirably.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is  trulv  a 
masterpiece;*-a  brief— animated — glowiog--straight  forward- 
manly  English  work,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo.  That  book  will 
be  read  three  hundred  years  hence  b^  every  boy  that  is  nursed  on 
English  ^und. — All  his  bulky  historical  works  are,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  failures.  His  History  of  Brazil  is  the  most  unreada- 
ble produi-tion  of  our  time.  Two  or  three  elephant  quartos  about 
a  smgle  Portuguese  colony!    Every  little  colonel,  captain,  bishop> 
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friar,  dtscusaed  at  as  mucli  kn^tk  as  if  "fliqr  were  so  many  CriMi- 
wells  or  Loyolas— 4nd  why?-^jQ9t  tar  this  one  sinple  reason,  that 
Dr«  9o«they  is  an  excellent  Fortogoese  sciiolar,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent Pirtugaese  library.  The  whole  allair  breatiies  of  one  senti- 
ment, and  but  one— Behold,  O  British  PaUic!  what  a  fine  thing  it 
19  to  understand  this  tongae«— fall  down  and  worship  me!  I  am  a 
Buenber  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  and  yet  I  was  bom  in  Bristol, 
and  am  now  liTing  at  Keswick. 

This  inordinate  vanity  is  an  admirable  condiment  in  a  small 
work,  and  when  the  sntqect  is  really  possessed  of  a  stroi^;  inter* 
est  it  makes  one  read  with  more  earnestness  of  attention  and 
sympa^y.  Bat  carried  to  this  height,  and  exhibited  in  such  a 
book  as  this,  it  is  atter  nonsense.  It  is  carrying  the  joke  a  great 
deal  too  far. — ^People  do  at  last,  however  eood-natored,  get  weaiy 
•f  seeing  a  respectable  man  waUeimg  his  hobby-horse. 

Melancholy  to  say,  the  History  of  the  Peninsola  War  is,  in 
spite  of  an  mtensely  interestine  theme,  and  copoas  materials  of 
real  valae,  little  better  than  anouier  Caacasas  of  lumber,  after  all. 
If  the  camnaigns  of  Bndnaparte  were  written  in  die  same  style, 
they  wonM  makea  book  in  thirty  or  forty  qnarto  ▼olnmes,  of  700 
paj^  each.  He  is  overlaying  the  thing  ccMnpletely — he  is  smoth- 
ering the  Dmke  of  Wellington.  The  underwood  has  increased, 
is  increasing  and  ou^t  without  delay  to  be  smashed.  Do  we 
want  to  hear  the  l^endary  history  of  every  Catholic  saint,  wh<^ 
haraens  to  have  been  buried  or  worshipped  near  the  scene  of  some 
of  General  Hill's  skirmishes?  What  have  we  to  do  with  all  these 
old  twelfth  centn^  miracles  and  visions,  in  the  midst  of  a  history 
of  Ardinr  Duke  of  WelUngton,  and  his  British  army?  Does  the 
Dootor  mean  to  write  his  Grace's  Indian  campaigns  in  the  same 
style,  and  to  make  them  the  pin  whereon  to  hang  all  the  wreck 
and  mbbMh  of  his  commonplace  book  for  Kehama,  as  he  has  here 
done  with  the  odds  and  endi  that  he  conld  not  get  stuffed  into  the 
notes  on  Roderick  and  My  Cid?  Soothey  should  have  lived  in 
the  days  of  dOOO  page  folios,  triple  columns,  and  double  indexes- 
He  would  then  have  been  set  to  a  corpnsof  something  at  once, 
hnd  been  happy  for  life.  Never  surely  was  such  a  misUke  as  for 
him  io  make  his  appearance  in  an  age  of  restlessly  vigorous 
thought,  disdainful  onginality  of  opinion,  intolerance  for  lon^ 
wincledness,  and  scorn  of  mountains  in.  labour— Glaramara  and 
I^nmanmaur  among  the  rest. 

In  all  these  greater  histories,  the  Laureate  has  been  much  the 
worse  for  some  unhappy  notion  he  has  got  into  his  head  of  writing, 
d  1m  CUrendon.  Clarendon  is  one  of  the  first  English  classics, 
and  one  of  the  first  historical  authors  tiie  wortd  can  boast;  but  no- 
boby  can  deny  that  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  nroUx  penman.  The 
things  that  carry  him  through,  in  spite  of  all  bis  prolixity,  are, 
first,  the  amazing  abstract  interest  of  his  subyect  matter;  ?«f»*7' 
has  own  prodigious  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and,  thirdly,  the 
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admirable  opportdniti^a  he  had  for  appl  jiii(^  this  knowledge  to  the 
iDdividuai  cliaraotera  he  has  to  treat  of»  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  spent  in  the  inost  important  offices  of  the  state,  and  during 
the  inost  important  series  of  changes  that  the  state  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. Now»  the  Doctor,  to  balance  a  caricature  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's tediOosness,  brin|s  really  but  a  slender  image  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's qualifications.  He  writes  not  about  things  and  persona 
that  he  has  seen,  and  if  he  ^Itd,  he  has  extremely  little  insight  into 
human  character,  and  a  turn  of  mind  altogether  different  from  that 
which  is  necessary  for  either  transacting^  or  comprehending  the 
affairs  of  active  life.  He  has  the  prolixity^-^wilfiout  the  graphio 
touches,  the  intense  knowledge,  the'  profound  individual  feelings 
of  a  writer  of  memoirs.  He  reads  five  or  six  piles  of  old  books, 
and  picks  up  a  hazy  enough  view  of  some  odo  character  there, 
and  then  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  favour  us  with  this  view  of 
bis,  at  the  same  length  which  we  could  only  have  pardoned  from 
some  chosen  friend,  aod  life^long  familiar  associate  of  the  her(» 
himself. 

Perhaps  Southey»s  Life  of  Wesley  is  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance extant,  of^the  ridiculous  extremities*  to  which  vanity  of 
this  kind  can  carry  a  man  of  great  talents  ^nd  acquirements. 
IVho  but  Southev  would  ever  have  dreamt  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  that  was  not  a  Methodist,  and  that  had  never  seen  John 
Wv*9lA»yN  face  nor  even  conversed  with  any  one  of  his  disciples, 
to  write  two  thumping  volumes  under  the  name  of  a  Life  of  Wes- 
ley, witho  it  disgusting  the  public?  For  whom  did  he  really  sup- 
pose he  was  writinjc  this  book?  Meii  of  calm  sense  and  rational 
relinon,  were  certainly  not  at  all  likely  to  take  their  notion  of. 
the  rounder  of  the  Methodists,  from  any  man  who  could  really 
suppose  that  Founder's  life  to  be  worthy  of  occupying  one  thou- 
sand pages  of  close  print  The  Methodists  themselves  would,  of 
course,  be  horrified  with  the  very  i^ame  of  such  a  book,  on  such  a 
subject,  by  one  of  the  uninitiated.  Probably,  few  of  them  have 
looked  into  it  at  all;  and,  most  certaixily.  those  that  have  done  so, 
must  have  done  so  withjccintinual  pain,  loathing,  and  disgust  But 
our  friend,  from  the  moment  ht  takes  up  any  subject,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  seems  to  be  quite  certain;  first,  that  that'  subject  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  worth  writing  about;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  it  On  he  drives 
— -rf>am  after  ream  is  covered  with  his  beautiful,  distinct,  and 
print-like  autograph.  We  have  sometimes  thought  it  possible  that 
the  very  beauty  of  thia  hand- writing  of , his,  may  have  been  one  cf 
hi<«  chief  curses.  One  would  think,' now,  that  writing  out,  in  any 
hand,  dull  and  long-winded  quotations  from  Wesley's  Bermons, 
WhitofielfPs  Sermons,  their  Journals,  their  Mas:azinei»,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  would  be  but  poor  amusement  in  the  eyes  of  such-a  man  as 
So'ithey-^more  especially  as  it  must  be. quite  obvious,  that  the j 
who  iwly  think  theto  peojde  worthy  of  being  studied  like  ao 
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many  Ivlius  Ctt^ars,  will»  of  coarse,  stiidy  {hem  in  their  own 
works,  and  in  the  works  of  their  own  ardent  admirers;  and  that, 
MB  to  mankind  in  genera^  thej  will  4tili  say,  after  reading  all  that 
the  Laureate  has  heaped  together,  <'  Did  thi^  man  nerer  read 
Harness  ene  chapter  on  the  Puritan  Sects?*' 

The  troth  is,  that  a  real  historian,  either  a  Home,  or  a  Claren* 
den,  ora  De  Retz,  or  a  Tacitus,  would  hs^e  found  no  difficulij 
in  Goocentmting  ail  that  reall  j  san  be  said,  to  an j  purpose,  about 
VTeslej,  ZiiiKendorf,  Whitefield,  and  all  the  rest  oi  these  people, 
in,  at  tifie  most,  fifty  puges.  And  then  the  world  would  hsTe  r»^ad 
the  thing  and  been  the  better  for  it.  At  present,  the  Metnodisti 
stick  to  their  own  absurd  laves  of  Wesley,  and  there  exists  no 
Life  of  him  sdapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader,  or  com- 
posed with  any  reference  to  the  idea»  of  any .  eztensite  body  of 
educated  men  whatever* 

tievertheless^  who  will  deny,  that  in  these  two  thpck  volumes  a 
sreat  deal  both  of  instn^ction  and  amusenientis  to  be  foond?  The 
£ero  being  what  he  was«  it  was  indeed  quite  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  And  the  complaint  is  not  of  the  materials, 
nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  interesting  oart  of  ^em  is 
Diade  use  of,  -but  of  the  wearisome  mass  of  soiieiouoas  AtulT  with 
which  the  Laureate  has  contrived  to  overlay  his  admirable  mate- 
riaJs,  and'to  make  hi^  fine  passages  the  mere  oa^es  in  a  desert; 
and  of  that  portentous  garni  fit;^,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  which, 
he  has  not  drawn  the  extrsordinary  man's  character. 

Wesley  was, 'no  doubt,  a  man  of  ardent  ^ety;  and,  no  doubt, 
with  much  evil,  he  has  also  done  much  good  in  the  world,  lie  was 
mad  from  his  youth  up,  and  vanity,  and  selfishness  of  the  most 
extravagant  sort,  were  at  least  as  discernible  in  every  important 
step  he  took  in  life,  as  any  of  those  better  motives,  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  His  father  was  a  most  reverend^ 
holy,  devout,  and  affectioiiate  wd  clergyman,  who  educated  a  large 
family  upon  a  very  slender  income,  and  spent  his  .whole  strength 
in  the  spiritual  labours  of  a  pour  parish,  full  of  ignorant  and  rtule 
people.  When  he  found  himself  near  death,  he  saw  his-wife  and 
a  number  of  daughters  likely  to  be  left  destitute.  He  had  ififlu* 
ence,  as  he  thought,  to  get  his  living  for  his  son  John;  and  he  call- 
ed  upon  him  to  say  that  he  would  take  it  when  he  should  be  no 
more,  and  give  his  mother  and  sisters  a  right  to  keep  their  home* 
John  Wesley,  then  in  holy  orders,  and  residing  at  Oxford,  ^aid, 
his  ftp  rittiat  interests  were  iQCompatible  with  nis  acceptance  of 
his  father's  benefice,  and  he  allowed  the  old  man  to  die  without 
coin  fort,  and  left  his  other  parent  and  sisters  to  face  the  world  as 
they  might. 

John  Weslev,  in  America,  flirted  with  a  fine  lass,  a  Miss  Cau^ 
ton,  and  offered  her  marriage;  suspecting,  however,  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  rclieious  for  him,  oe  consulted  a  committee  of  six 
Moraviaa  elders,  whether  he  should,  or  shoald  not,  marry  her,  as* 
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he  had  told  her  he  wolild  ^o«  Thej  deciding  ia  the -negative,  bj 
the  tndj  Chriatiaa  tnethiKl  of.  castine  iot8»  he  drew  back*  Misa 
Causton  married  anpther  man.  Mr.  Wesley  opon  this  commenced 
a  long  series  of  priestly  admonitions  and  inquisitions^  and  at 
len^;th,  when  she  was  some  months  goae  with  child*  the  jealous, 
envuma  Monk  refased  her  admisuon  to  the  sacrameqtal  table;  the 
con^quence  of  which  wap  a  miscarriage,  and  the  great  danger  of 
her  liie. 

This  was  the  behaTiour  of  Wesley  to  his  father  and  his  mis- 
tress. What  wonder,  that  such  a  man  saw  no  evil  in  creating  a 
seism  in  the  church?  He  always  determined  what  he  was  to  do 
when  in  any  difficulty,  by  opening  the  Bible,  and  obaying  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  first  text  las  eye  fell  on.  But 
we^have  no  intention  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter here. 

The  reinainder  of  this  article  censisto  of  quotations;  relating  to 
Whitefield,  the  rival  of  Wesley,  and  Haimes,  one  of  his  disciples. 


GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

From  tSiatiMeyV  Life  of  Wesley. 

George  Whitefield  was  bom  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  th*  city  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1714.  He  deiscribes  himself 
ite  froward  from  his  mother's  womb;  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instrui;- 
tion;  stealing  from  his  mother's  pocket,  and  frequently  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use  the  money  that  he  took  in  the  house.  '  If  I 
trace  m^delf,'  he  says,  *  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhood,  1  can  see 
nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned;  and  if  the  Almighty  had 
not  prevented  me  by  his  gracei  I  had  noweither  been  sitting  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  or  condemned,  as  the  due 
reward  of  my  crimes,  to  be  forever,  lifting  up  my  eyes  in  tor- 
ments.' Yet  Whitefield  could*  recollect  early  movin^s  of  the  heart, 
which  satisfied  him  in  afterlife,  that  *  God  loved  him  with  an  ever- 
lasting love,  and  had  separated  him  even  from  his  mother's  womb, 
for  the  work  to  which  he  afterwards  was  pleased  to  call  him.'  He 
had  a  devout  disposition,  and  a  tender  heart.  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  old,  his  mother  made  a  second  marriage;  it  proved  an 
unhappy  one. '  Durins  the  affliction  to  which  this  led,  his  brother 
nsed  to  read  aloud  Bishop  Ken's  Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars. 
This  book  aflTected  George  Whitefield  greatly;  and  when  the  cor- 
poratioii,  at  their  annual  visitation  of  8t  Mary  de  Crypt^s  school, 
where  he  was  educated,  gave  him,  according  to  custom,  money 
for  the  speeches  which  he  was  chosen  to  deliver,  he  purchased  the 
book,  and  found  it,  he  says,  of  great  benefit  to  his  soul. 
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Whitefidd's  talents  for  elocution,  which  made  him  aflerwards 
•0  great  a  performer  in  the  pulpit,  were  at  this  time  in  some  dan* 
ger  of  recemng  a  theatrical  direction.  The  bey t  at  the  grammar 
school,  were  fond  of  acting  plajrs:  the  master,  *  seeing  how  their 
Tein  ran,'  encouraged  it,  and  composed  a  dramatic  piece  himself^ 
which  they  represented  before  tiie  corporation,  and  in  which 
Whitefield  enacted  ^  woman's  part,  and  appeared  in  girW  clothes. 
The  remembrance  of  this,  hesajs,  had  often  covereti  hinf  with 
confaston  efface,  and  he  hoped  it  would  do  so  even  to  the  end 
of  his  life!  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  take 
Idm  from  school,  saying  that  she  could  not  place  him  at  the  unt« 
Tersitj,  and  more  learning  would  only  spoil  dim  for  a  tradesman* 
Her  own  circumstances,  indeed,  were  by  this  time  so  much' on  the 
decline,  that  his  menial  services  were  required:  he  began,  occa* 
sionally  to  assist  her  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  he  *put  on 
bis  blue  apron  and  his  snuffers,*  washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and 
became  a  professed  and  common  drawer.'  In  the  little  leisure 
which  such  employments  allowed,  this  strange  boy  composed  two 
or  three  sermons;  and  the  romances,  which  had  been  his  heart's 
deliffbt,  gave  place  for  a  while  to  Thoms  k  Kempis. 

When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  servile  occupation* 
tiie  inn  was  made  over  to  a  married  brother,  and  George,  being 
accustomed  to  the  house,  continued  there  as  an  assistant;  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  sister-in-law,  and  after  much  uneasiness 
gave  up  the  situation.  His  mdtber,  though  her  means  were  scanty, 
permitted  him  to  have  a  bed  upon  the  ^und  in  her  house,  and 
live  with  her,  till  Providence  should  point  out  a  place  for  him. 
The  way  was  soon  indicated.  A  servitor  at  Pembroke  College 
called  upon  his  mother,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  told  her, 
that  after  all  his  college  expenses  for  that. quarter  were  discharg- 
ed, he  had  received  a  |>enny.  She  immediatel v  cried  otft  (his  wtll 
do  for  my  son;  and  turning  to  him  said.  Will  yon  go  to  Oxford, 
George?  Happening  to  have  the  same  friends  as  this  young  man, 
she  waited  on  them  without  delay;  they  promised  tfieir  interest  to 
obtain  a  servitor's  place  in  the  same  college,  and  in  reliance  upon 
this  George  returned  to  the  j^rammar  school.  Here  he  applied 
closely  to  his  books,  and  shaking  off*,  by  the  strong  effort  of  a  re- 
linoos  mind,  all  evil  and  idle  courses,  produced,  by  the  influence 
of  his  talents  and  example,  some  reformation  among  his  school- 
fellows. He  attended  public  service  constantly,  received  the  sa- 
crament monthly,  fasted  often,  and  prayed  often,  more  than  twice 
a  day  in  private.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  removed  to  Ox- 
ford; the  recommendation  of  his  friends  was  successful;  another 

*  80  the  word  is  printed  in  bis  own  account  of  hit  life;  itseems  to  mean 
the  tleevet  which  are  worn  by  cleanly  men  io  dirty  employments,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  misprint  iiv  tcoggirtt  as  such  sleeves  are  called  in  some  parts 
ofBagland. 
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friend  borrowed  for  him  ten  pounds,  1o  defnj  the  expense  of  eiu 
tering;  and  with  a  ^;6od  fcvtone  bfejond  his  hopes,  he  was  admit- 
ted servitor  tmmediatelj.  . 

Servitorships  are  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  than 
of  an  English  establishment  Amonp;  the  Catholics,  religious  po- 
verty is  made  respectable,  because  it  is  accounted  a  virtue;  and 
humiliation  is  an  essential  part 'of  monastic  discipline.  But  in 
oar  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  brand  men  with  the  mark 
of  inferioritj;  the  line  is  alread j  broad  enough.  Oxford  would  do 
well  if,  in  this  respect,  it  imitated  Cambridxe»  abolished  an  -invidi- 
ous distinction  of  dress,  and  dispensed  witti  services  which,  even 
when  ther  are  not  mortifying  to  those  who  perform  them,  are  pain- 
ful to  tholie  to  whom  thej  are  performed.  Whifefield  found  the 
advantaM  of  having  been  used  to  a  public  house;  many  who  could 
choose  their  servitor  preferred  him,  because  of  his  diligent  and 
alert  attendance;  and  thus,  by  help  of  the  profits  of  the  place, 
and  some  little  presents  made  nim  by  a  kind-hearted  tutor,  he  was 
enabled  to  live  without,  being  beholden  to  his  relations  for  more 
than  four-and-twenty  pounds,  in  the  course  of  tliree  years.  Little 
as  this  is,  it  shows,  when  compared  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  eider  Wesley  at  College,  that  half  a  century  had  greatly  en- 
hanced the  expenses  of  Oxford.  At  first  he  was  renderr«l  uncom* 
fortable  by  the  societj  into  which  he  was  thrown;  he  had  several 
chamber-fellows,  who  would  fain  have  made  him  join  them  in  their 
riotous  mode  of  life;  and  as  he  c^uM  only  escape  from  their  per- 
secutions by  sitting  alone  in  his  «tudy,  he  was  sometimes  benumb- 
ed with  cold;  but  when  tiiey  perceived  the  strength  as  well  as  tiie 
singularity  of  hib  character,  they  suffered  him  to  take  his  own  way 
in  peace. 

Before  Whitefield  went  to  Oxford,,  he  had  heard  of  the  young 
men  there  who  *  lived  by  rule  and  method,'  and  were  therefore 
called  Methodists.  They  were  now  much  talked  of,  and  generallr 
despised.  He,  however,  was  drawn  towards  them  by  kindred  feel- 
ings, defended  them  strenuously  when  he  heard  them  reviled,  ahd 
when  he  saw  them  go  through  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  receive  th^ 
sacrament  at  St.  Mary's,  was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  their  ex* 
ample.  For  more  than  a  year  he  yearned  to  be  acquainted  with 
them;  and  it  seems  tha,t  the  sense  of  his  Inferior  condition  kept 
him  back.  At  length  the  great  object  of  his  desires  was  effectt^. 
A  pauper  had  attempted  suicide,  and  Whitefield. sent  a  pour  wo- 
man to  inform  Charles  Wesley  that  he  might  visit  the  person,  and 
minister  spiritual  medicine;  the  messenger  was  chargea  not  to  say 
who  sent  her;  contrary  to  these  orders,  she  told  his  name,  and 
Charles  Wesley,  who  had  seen  him  frequently  walking  by  him- 
self, and  heard  something  of  his  character,  invited^  him  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  An  introduction  to  this  little  fellowship 
flpon  followed;  and  he  also,  like  them,  *  began  to  live  by  rule,  and 
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to  pick  m  tke  v«ry  fragments  ot'his  time.  Ihftt  Mt  a  m^pMatof  H 
miffhtbe  lost.*^ 

The  foliowiog  ig  Southey's  accoant  of  Whitefitld^i  q«ilMc^ 
tions  ma  an  ortuor  when  tie  first  begao  preaching}^- 

**  Tbe  man  who  prodaced  this  extraordiiiaiy  eftct,  tiad  owiiy 
natural  advantages.  He  was'semethiag  alMve  the  middle  atataro^ 
well-proportion^,  thoagh  at  that  time  slender^  and '  reraarkaMa 
for  a  native  gracefnlnessof  manaer.  His  complexion^  was  vetj 
fiiir,  his  features  regalar,  his  eyes  small  and  liToly,  of  a  dark  Mae 
colour:  in  recorering  from  tiie  measles,  he  had  contracted  a  sqnimt 
with  one  of  them;  hot  this  peculiarity  rather  rendered  the  expraa- 
aon  of  his  countenance  more  rememberable,  than  any  degree  les- 
sened the  effect  of  its  uncommon  sweetness.  His  voice  excelled 
both  in  melodj  and  compass,  and  its  fine  modiilatibns  were  hap- 
piijT  aoeompanidd  by  that  mce  of  action  which  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  requisite 
of  an  orator.  An  ignorant  man  described  "his  etoquence  oddly  but 
strikingly,  when  he  said,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  likea'lion. 
So  strange  a  comparison  convened  no  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force, 
and  vehemence,  and  passion  of  that  oratory  which  awed  the  hear- 
ers, and  made  them  tremble  like  Velix  before  the  apostle.  Vor 
believing  himself  to  be  the  messenger  of  God,  commiasioned  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  spoke  as  one  conscious  of  ^  his  high 
credentials,  with  authority  and  power;  yet  in  all  his  dtscoorsea 
there  was  a  fervent  and  melting  charity^-«n  earneatneas  of  per^- 
anaaion-p-an  bat-porinff  of  redundant  love,  partaking  the  virtue  of 
that  faith  from  which  it  fiowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  enter 
the  heart  which  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  vith  balm.*' 

Of  his  maturer  powers,  he  thus  collects  the  testimony  of  the 
most  unquestionable  witnesses. 

"  Dr.  Franklin  has  justly  observed,  that  it  would  have  been  for- 
tunate for  his  reputation  if  he  had  left  no  written  works;  his  ta^ 
Jent^  would  then  have  been  estimated  by  the  effect  which  thev  are 
known  to  have  produced;  for,  on  tliis  point,  there  is  the.eviaeDce 
of  witnesses  whose  credibility  cannot  be  disputed.  Whitefield*s 
writings,  of  every  kind,  are  certainly  below  mediocrity.  They 
afford  ^t  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  intellect,  but  not 
of  his  genius  as  a  preacher.  His  printed  sermons,  instead  of  be* 
ing,  as  is  usual,  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  discourses  of  their 
aothor^  have  indeed  the  disadvantage  of  being  precisely  those  upon 
which  the  least  can  had  been  bestowed.  This  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. 

« *  Bv  bearing  him  often,'  says  Franklin,  *  I  came  to  distinguish 
easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had 
often  preached  in  the  couree  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the 
latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent, 
every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  wba  so  perfectly  well 
turned,  and  well  placed,  that,  without  beii^  interested  in  the  sub» 
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jeet,  one  could  not  help  being  i>lea8ed  with  ihe  dtscoane— «  nlea- 
sare  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent 
piece  of  moaic.  This  ia  an  advantace  itinerant  preachers  have 
<nrer  those  who  are  stationary,  a3  the  latter  cannot  well  improve 
tiieir  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many  rehearsals.'  It  was  a  great 
advantage,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  the  greatest,  which  he 
derived  from  repeating  his  discourses,  and  reciting  instead  of 
reading  them.  Had  they  been  delivered  from  a  written  copy^  one 
delivery  would  have  been  like  the  las^  the  paper  would  have  ope* 
rated  like  a  spell,  from  which  he  could  not  departr— invention 
sleeping  while  the  utterance  followed  the  eye.  But  when  he  had 
nothing  before  htm  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  addressing, 
the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  Ihe  memory,  were 
called  fordi.  'ithose  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been  felt  to 
come  feebly  from  the  tonrue,  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  ear,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  laid  in  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  or  fresh  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment  They  who 
lived  with  him  could  trace  him  in  his  sermons  to  the  book  which 
he  had  last  been  readings  or  the  subject  which  had  recently  taken 
his  attention.  But  the  salient  ppints  of  his  oratory  were  not  pre- 
mred  passages — thejr  were  bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  from  a 
Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  in  full  play. 

*'  The  theatrical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  boyhood,  mani- 
fested itself  strongly  in  his  oratory.  When  he  was  about  to  preach, 
whether  it  was  from  a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  a  rising 
ground,  he  appeared  with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance,,  that  seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he 
was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  w&s  about 
to  say.  His  elocution  was  perfect.  They  who  heard  him  most 
freouently  could  not  remember  that  he  ever  stumbled  at  a  word, 
or  hesitated  for  want  of  one.  He  never  faultereJ,  unless  when 
the  feeling  to  which  he  had  wrought  himself  overcame  him,  and 
then  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of  tears.  Sometimes  he 
would  appear  to  lose  all  self-command,  and  weep  exceedingly, 
and  stamp  loudly  and  passionately)  and  sometimes  the  emotion  of 
his  mind  exhausted  him,  and  the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  ap- 
prehension eveii  for  his  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  vehemence  upon  his  bodily  frame  was  tremendous; 
that  he  usually  vomited  after  he  had  preached,  and  sometimes  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  But 
this  was  when  the  effort  was  over,  and  nature  was  left  at  leisure 
to  relieve  herself.  While  he  was  on  duty,  he  controlled  all  sense 
of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his  advantage  of  the  passion  tp 
which  he  had  given  way. .  *  You  blame  me  for  weeping,'  he  would 
Bay, '  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not  weep  for  yourselves, 
though  your  immortal  souU  are  upon  the  vei^  of  destruction,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearioff  your  last  sermon,  and  may  ne- 
ver more  have  an  opportuiuty  to  nave  Christ  offered  to  you!* 
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**  Sometimes  he  would  set  before  hb  conmgation  the  agonj  of 
our  Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was  actually  before  them.  '  Look 
Toader!?  he  would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  potntiBg  while 
be  spake, '  what  is  it  that  I  see?  It  is  m;^  agonizing  Lord!  Hark, 
hark!  do  you  not  hear? — ^O  mj  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me!  nevertheless,  not  mj  will,  but  thine  be  done!' 
This  he  introduced  frequently  in  his  sermons;  and  one  who  lived 
ift  ith  him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition;  even  lb 
those  who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  tiiey 
had  never  heard  it  before.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  fine  stag^ 
acting;  and,  indeed,  Whitefield  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner 
of  preaching,  which  would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  beea 
reodered  admirable  by  his^  natural  mcefolness  and  inimitable 
power.  Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate 
a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful  part  of  his  office.  With 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that  made  his  speech  faulter, 
after  a  pause  which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  breathless  expec- 
tation of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  say, '  I  am  now  going  to  pot 
on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it:  I  must  pronoutfce 
sentence  upon  youT'  and  then,  in  a  twmendous  strain  of  elo<)uence, 
describing  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the 
words  of  Christ,  *  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
wepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  When  he  spoke  of  St 
Peter,  bow,  after  the  cock  crew,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he 
had  a  fold  of  Ma  gown  ready,  in  .which  he  hid  his  face. 

*'  Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this  would  have  produced 
no  lasting  effect  up6n  the  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected 
earnestness  and  the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which 
eoually  characterized  his  manner,  whether  he  roise  to  the  height 
of  passion  in  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention  of  the  motley 
crowd  ^y  the  introduction  of  filmiliar  stories,  and  illustrations 
adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.*  To  such  digressions  his  dis- 
position led  him,  which  was  naturally  inclined  to  a  comic  plajr- 
tulness.  Minds  'of  a  certain  powirr  will  sometimes  express  their 
strongest  feelings  with  a  levity  at  which  formalists  are  shocked, 
and  which  dull  men  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  But  lan- 
guage which,  when  coldly  repeated,  might  seem  to  border  upou 
irreverence  and  burlesque,  has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching 
when  the  intention  of  the  speaker  is  perfectly  understood:  it  it 

*  Weriey  eayt  of  him,  in  his  journal,  «•  How  wise  is  God  io  giviogr  diflo' 
rent  tsdeots  to  different  preachers!  Even  the  little  improprieties  both  of 
his  langoage  and  manner,  were  a  means  of  profiting  many  who  would  not 
have  l^en  toeebed  by  a  more  correct  discourse,  or  a  more  calm  and  regu- 
lar manner  of  speaking."  St.  Augustine  somewhere  says,  that  is  the  best 
key  which  opens  the  doon  qmd  enim  prodeti  clavu  aurea  n  aperirt  quod 
^olumuwmmpoUii?  out  quod  cbutHgia^td  hoc  pUed^qitm^ 
mmnmpolenqmdclaiuumesff 
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miittd  to  the  great  inaRs  of  the  people;  itvis  felt  hj  them  when 
better  thiiip  would  have  produced  no  hnpresaion;  and  it  is  borne 
4Waj  when  wiser  arguments  would  have  been  foivotten.  There 
Was  another  and  more  uncpmmoti  waj  in  which  Whitefield's  pe- 
culiar talent  sometifroes  was  indulged;  he  could  direct  his  ais- 
course  toward  an  individual  so  skilfully,  that  the  congregation  hail 
BO  suspicion  of  any  particular  pur|iort  in  that  part  of  the  sermon; 
while  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed  felt  it,  as  it  was  directed, 
in  its  full  forces  There  was  sometimes  a  degree  of  sportiveness* 
almost  akin  to  mischief  in  his  humour. 

**  Remarkablie  instances  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
impressed  his  hearers.  A  man  at  Exeter  stood  with  stones  in  his 
|wcket>  and  one  in  his  hand,  ready  to  throw  at  him;  but  he  propped 
It  before  the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  going  up  to  him  after 
the  preachinff  was  over,  he  said,  *  Sir,  1  came  to  hear  you  with  an 
intention  to  break  your  head;  but  God,  through  your  ministry,  has 

fiven  me  a  broken  heart'  A  ship-builder  was  once  aaked  what  ^ 
e  thought  of  him.  'Think!'  he  replied,  *I  tell  vou,  sir,  every 
Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build  a  ship  from 
stem  to  stem  under  the  sermon;  but,  were  tt  to  save  itiy  soul,  un- 
der Mr*  Whitefield,  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.'  Humet  pro« 
nounced  him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  heard;  and 
aaidi  it  was  worth  while  to  so  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  But,  per* 
haps,  the  greatest  proof.ofnis^  persuasive  powers  was,  when  he 

*  Mr.  Winter  reltiet  a  Ourious  anecdote  of  hit  prf  aching  at  a  tnaid-fier- 
tant  who  bad  displeafled  him  by  some  negligence  in  the  mbmibg.  "  In  the 
evening,'*  says  the  writer, ''  before  the  familj  retired  to  rest,  f  found  her 
under  great  dejection,  (be  reason  of  which  I  did  not  apprehend;  for  it  did 
not  strike  me  that,  in  exemplifying  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  Chris* 
tian's  professed  fidelity  to  bis  Redeemer,  he  was  drawing  it  from  remiss- 
ness of  duty  in  a  living  cfaaracten  but  she  felt  it  so  sensibly,  as  to  be  grefllt- 
ly  distressed  by  it,  until  he  relieved  her  mind  by  his  usually  amiable  de«>. 
portment.  The  neat  day,  being  about  to  leave  town,  he  called  out  to  her 
*  Farewell:'  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  which  he  remarked  to  a  fe- 
male friend  at  dinner,  who  replied,  *  Sir,  you  have  exceedingly  wounded 
poor  Betty.'  This  e:rcited  in  him  a  hearty  laugh;  and  when  I  shut  the 
coach  door  upon  him,  he  said,  *  Be  sure  to  remember  roe  to  Betty;  tell 
her  the  account  is  settled,  and  that  1  have  nothing  more  a^inst  her.' " 

f  One  of  bis  flights  of  oratory,  not  in  the  best  taste,  is  related  on  Hume's 
authority.  ^«  After  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addresses  his  au- 
dience:^* The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold,  and 
ascend  to  Heaven;  and  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  htm  the  news 
of  one  sinner,  among  all  tne  multitude,  reclaimed  Irom  the  error  of  his 
ways!*  To  f^irKi'  the  greater  effeot  to  this  exclamation,  he  stamped  with< 
his  foot,  lifted  up  his  bands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  aloud, '  Stop, 
Gabriel!  stop,  Gabriel!  s|op,  ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  car- 
ry with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God!* "  Hume  said  this' 
address  was  accolnpanied  with  such  animated,  yet  natural  action,  that  it 
•nrpassed  any  thing  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preaober. 
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drew  ftvm  FranUin'a  pocket  the  noacy  which  flimt  cle«r»  cori 
i«Moner  had  determined  not  to  men  it  was  fo?  the  orphaa-hoirae 
at  SaTannah*  « I  did  oot»'  »ajs  the  American  plulosopner,  *  diaap- 
fHTOve  of  the  design)  but  as  Geoif^a  was  then  destitute  of  mate* 
rials  and  woritroeny  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Phi- 
ladelphia at  a  great  eipense,  i  thoneht  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  bniK  the  house  at  Philadelphia,  and  broosht  the  children 
to  it.  This  i  advised;  bnt  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  re- 
jected mjr  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  hap- 
pened, soon  after,  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
dlently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  cooper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars, 
and  five  pistoles  in  gola.  As  he  proceeded  I  bmn  to  soften,  and 
conclude  to  give  the  copper;  another  stroke  of^his  oratoiy  made 
me  ashamed  <tt  that,  and  determined  roe  to  give  the  silven  snd  he 
finished  to  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  th^ 
collector's  dhh,  gold«  and  all.'  >' 

We  suspect  that,  after  all,  this  man  was  worth  Irving  and  Chal- 
mers put  together  in  the  puljnt$  and  certainly  the  dozen  or  two 
D^es  Southey  has  devoted  him,  are  no  more  than  his  due.  Wes- 
ley migjht  have  been  contented  with  a  similar  allow  ance. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

8AY1N6S  AND  DOIN6S.t 

This  is  a  collection  of  lively  and  welUwritten  tales,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  who  displays  acuteness  and  sound  sense,  combined 
with  the  power  of  engaging  the  reader  in  no  ordinary  d^;ree.  They 
are  faitlitnl  **  SkOehesfrSm  hijt!^  by  an  accurate  observer,  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  attract  attention  by  meretricious  ornament 
nor  deform  his  canvas  by  absunl  caricature.  The  incidents  are  of 
every-day  occurrence;  but  it  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that 
every  day  presents  something  in  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  life, 

**  **  At  ibis  lermon,"  contiouet  Franklio,^  **  theie  was  also  one  of  our 
dub,  who,  beings  of  mj  setitiroeots  respeoting  the  building  io  Georgia, 
and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  crop* 
tied  bit  pockets  before  be  came  from  home:  towards  the  couclusioo  of  the 
djscoarse,  however,  be  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  ^y^^  and  appUed  to  a 
neighbour  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  hiin  mmuo  money  for  t^e  purpose. 
The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  periiaps  the  only  roan  in  the  compa- 
ny who  had  tiie  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer 
was,  «  At  any  other  time,  friend  Hopkinsos,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely, 
hot  not  now;  for  thee  seems  to  roe  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses.'  " 

f  bayings  and  Doings,  a  series  of  Sketches  from  Life.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadel^ia,  Carey  and  Lea.  1824. 
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not  less  surprising  thap  the  marvellous  Iqf^ends  of  ronuuice.  Opa* 
lence,  stript  of  her  proud  pageantry,  siaks  into  obscurity;  pover* 
ty  is  suddenly  invited  to  reyei  at  tnig  costly  banquet;  and  the  fair 
outside  of  innocence  is  found  to  conceal  a  corrupted  mind. 

The  first  of  these  tales,  entitled,  '•  JDanvers,^*  presents  the  his- 
tory of  Tom  Burton;  an  attorney  at  law,  of  eitremely  pleasins 
mannets,  vivacious  spirits,  and  ready  wit;  full  of  anecdote  and 
^ood  taste.  In  proportion  as  his  societjr  was  courted  and  admired 
m  consequence  of  these  esUmable  qualities;  his.  profession  became 
disagreeable  to  him;  and  he  abandoned  it,  at  the  age  of  «ight  and 
twenty,  for  an  office  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum^  which 
required  his  residence  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England. 
Here  his  fine  qualities  and  his  admirable  talents  soon  made  him 
an  object  of  admiration  among  the  jroung  ladies, — while  his  com- 
fortable income  excited  the  calculating  faculties  of  their  mothers 
and  maiden  aunts.  Burton's  imagination,  however,  had  conceived 
the  heau  ideal  which  might  tempt  him  to  inscribe  over  his  portal 
•—•'here  lives  Benedict  the  married  manP 

He  determioed  that  although  beauty  is  fading,  and  a  lonely  face  loses 
its  Dovelty,  and  cooseffuently  much  of  its  charol  by  constant  a&sociation 
with  it,  it  was  still  essentially  necessary  that  his  wife  sbouM  not  be  ugly: 
— '*  plain,  but  uncommoaly  amiable,  aod  with  such  a  heart,"— as  one  wo- 
man says,  when  describing  another  of  whose  attractions  she  stands  in  no 
awe, — ^did  by  no  means  come  up  to  his  oodoo  of  what  was  actually  requi- 
site in  a  partner  for  life.  A  brig-ht  sparkling  eye*»a  look  of  sense^-anjma* 
tion^a  varying  expression,  and  features  whicb  should  take  a  different 
castf  when  their  mistre&s  heard  of  the  death  of  a  child,  from  that  which 
they  would  wear  when  she  lost  a  pool  at  loo — an  atr-*a  manner,  gentle- 
ness and  grace— a  lady-like  figure— -a  feonnibe  diffidence— ran  amiable 
softness— a  total  abs^ice  of  affectation  and  an  inexhaustible  fond  of  good 
humour,  were  essentials  with  him;  and  if  the  union  of  these  qaalities  in  one 
woman,  were  not  discoverable,  then  Burton  devoted  himsoltV  in  his  own 
mind,  to  a  life  of  perpetual  single  blessedness,  p.  7-3.  ^ 

He  resisted  so  many  attacks  upon  his  heart  and  his  income 
that  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  perpetual  celibacy^  when  his 
good  fortune  placed  the  amiable  Mary  Gatcombe  before  his  eyes. 

This  paragon  of  perfection  knew  no  language  except  her  own.  She 
neither  played  nor  sang;  her  dancing  was  confined  to  the  common  English 
jog-trut  performance  of  a  line  of  men  placed  immediately  opposite  to  a 
line  of  women,— the  one  party  being  employed  in  flirting  fans,  and  the 
other  in  fanning  flirts.  2She  had  a  strong  mind  and  particularly  good  sense. 
To  her  the  imagery  of  .poetry,  or  the  language  of  enthusiasm,  were  as  un- 
intelligible as  Greek  or  Hebrew;  she  had  sufficient  intellect  to  conduct 
herself  with  the  strictest  propriety,  to  judge  prudentially  of  events  in 
which  she  herself  was  concerned,  and  to  decide  discreetly  upon  every 
point  submitted  to  her  reason;  always  observing,  by  the  way^  that  she  sel- 
dom applied  her  faculties  to  subjects  not  striclJy  useful  aod  conducive  ei* 
tber  to  her  comfort  or  advancement,  ber  health  or  her  pleasure,  p.  9. 
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The  reTeniie  of  Barton  was  soflicieBt  for  Us  modenie  desires, 
and  his  wife  had  the  absolute  control  of  tkirtj  thousand  poands. 
Thej  therefore  began  life  with  every  thing,  as  the  newspapeis 
saj,  necessary  to  render  the  marriage  state  happy.  An  easy  com- 
petency,  contentmeni  cheerfiii  dispositions,  yoatfa,  health, — ^ta* 
lents  on  one  side  and  prudence  on  uie  other, — with  all  these  cir- 
cttOMtanees  to  bless  their  union,  can  it  be  imagined  Aat  a  single 
dark  cloud  should  ever  lower  npon  it?  We  have  the  autbority  of 
oar  author  for  asserting,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  ^^CfT 
young  lady  who  does  us  the  honour  of  perusing  these  psges,  wiU 
believe,  that  they  were  perfectly  h'appj.  **  Mary  thought  Burton 
perfection;  and  when  she  read  of  Cnchton,  she  would  shut  the 
book  and  turn  with  entire  satisfaction  to  her  husband,  not  as  a  liv* 
ing  illustration  of  that  eitraordinarjr  man's  extracNrdinary  quali- 
ties, but  as  a  being  so  much  his  superior,  as  to  render  all  the  feats 
of  the  lost  wonder  mere  child's  play." 

Tlie  only  drawback  to  tiie  ^ueral  comfort  which  this  ha|»y 
couple  enjoyed  arose  from  a  stiff  shyness  and  cold  distant  civili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Alverstoke,  whose  splendid  domains 
sidjoined  the  more  humble  territory  of  Burton.  The  manner  of 
his  Grace  and  his  family,  is  brought  before  the  e;fe  of  the  reader 
quite  graphically,  in  an  account  of  a  dinner  to  wluch  the  Burtons 
were  invited  by  tiieir  haught j  neighbours: 

Not  a  fool  except  the  apothecary  of  the  neighbouriDg  town  was  ther^ 
the  dinner  was  terved  up  magnificently  at  aeven-  o*clocki  it  latted  till 
twenty  minotes  after  eight;  the  champagne  needed  nothing  colder  to  chill 
it  than  the  company;  the  danghters  spoke  only  to  their  brothers,  the  br»> 
tbers  only  to  their  parents;  Barton  was  piaced  on  the  right  of  the  Dochess, 
Kihnan,  the  apothecary,  on  her  left:  the  whole  of  her  Grace's  coDversatiou 
was  directed  to  Um  latter,  and  turned  upon  the  nature  of  infection,  in  a 
diaertation  on  the  relative  dangers  of  typhus  and  scariet  fever,  which  was 
concluded  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  her  Grace,  that  she  would  en^ 
deavonr  to  prevail  upon  Doctor  Somebody  of  London  to  come  doirn  and 
settle  in  the  neighbourhood — ^a  piece  of  information  which  waa  receired 
by  her  medical  hearer  with  as  much  composure  as  a  roan  could  muster 
while  listening  to  intelligence  likely  to  overturn  his  practice  and  ruin  his 

The  Duke  drank  wine  with  Mrs.  Burton,  and  condescended  to  inquire 
after  her  little  one:  his  Giaoe  then  entered  into  a  lengthened  dissertation 
with  hiaaeoond  son  npon  the  mode  of  proceeding  he  intended  to  adopt  in 
visiting  Oxford  the  next  momiogi  and  conclud^  the  dialogue  hf  an  ela- 
borate panegyric- upon  bis  own  character,  thp.t  of  his  children,  his  horsesy 
his  wines,  and  his  servants. 

After  a  brief  sitting,  the  ladies  retired,  and  coifee  being  shortly  brought 
to  the  dinner  table,  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  drawing  room,  which 
they  found' oocupied  ooly  by  her  Crtace  and  Mrs.  Burton;  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth having  retired  with  a  head-ach,  and  the  Lady  Jane  having  accompa- 
nied her  as  nurse. 

About  this  period  a  small  French  dock  on  the  chimney-piece  straek 
ten:  never  were  sounds  so  silvery  sweet  on  mortal  ear  as  those  to  Mrs. 
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Boftoo.  Her  niMfy had  been  eompleta;  for,  in  fiMtiMi  lathe  itei^le  hor- 
ror of  a  fate  4  Ma  with  the  DiicheMH*-a  thia;  in  itstf  sufficient  to  have  fro* 
■en  a  salainaDder,  her  Grace  had  selected  m  a  subject  iar  conrersatioB 
the  science  of  craaiology»  the  name  of  which,  thanks  to  her  onsophistic%- 
tion,  had  nerer  reached  Maiy's  ean;  and  the  puEzle  she  was  in  to  make 
out  what  it  was,  to  What  body  it  referred,  to  what  part  of  a  body,  or  what 
the  oi^DS  were,  to  which  her  Grace  kept  perpelaall?  atlnding,  mav  bet- 
ter be  conceired  than  imagined.  The  Duchess  Toted  Mary  a  simpletoo; 
Mary  set  her  Grace  down  for  a  bore;  and  Mary,  with  all  her  simplioity» 
was  the  nearer  tlie  mark  of  the  two.  p.  14-1 6« 

The  Burtons  retum.ed  to  the  quiet  re{K»e  of  home,  rendered 
tf  poasible  more  delightful  by  die  contritet  which  it  preeented  to 
the  horrid  reatraint  of  Milford  Park;  and  concluded  a  ilomMtic 
chat  with  the  agreeable  resolutioa.that  they  were  far  happier  than 
the  Duke  and  Ouchess. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Mrs.  Bartoa  received  a  letter  announce 
ing  the  arrival  in  England  of  her  unde,  Mr.  Frumtiton  Danvers, 
— «n  obstinate  old  gentleman  who  contradicted  etery  body  around 
him;  whose  temper  was  soUred  by  ill  health*  who  thought  that  h^ 
boundless  wealtn,  accumulated  in  a  long  life  of  industrious  perse* 
▼erancein  Tarious  parts  of  the  world*  gaire  him  a  right  to  be  as 
rou^  and  as  rude  as  he  pleased, — a  eompound  nf  liberality  and 
meanness,  harshness  and  kindnesA-^-according  as  be  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  society  or  the  weather. 

The  ^d  feeliDffs  of  Mrs,  Danvers  were  powerfully  kindled 
wh^n  she  reflected  that  this  was  her  only  eiisting  relative,  that 
he.  was  old,  itifirm,  and  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  sou^t 
her  out  and  addressed  to  her  an  affectionate  letter.  This  disposi- 
tion was  cordially  cherished  by  her  excellent  husband,  whose 
pleasure  happily  coincided  with  his  dnt^  in  reciprocating  all  her 
sentiments.  6ut  other  reflections  soon  iollowed.  They  could  not 
shut  their  eves  to  the  prospects  which  the  kindness  of  thm  kins- 
pan  openecf  to  their  view.  Visions  of  afBuence  flitted  around  the 
couch  pt  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Sandown  Cottage,  and^ awa- 
kened the  turbulent  desires  of  ambition. 

The  reply  to  their  invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit,  which  was 
tnmsmitted  by  the  nabob,  is  so  charaeteristici  that  yft  shall  make 
no  apology  for  transcribbig  it* 

<•  JbhoUtaet  HoUiy  rere  Stre^, 

Qavendkh  Square^  AprU'^t  — , 
•*  Mr  Dear  Ni eck, 

**  I  duly  received  yours,  dated  the  5th  inst  and  have  to  acknowledge 
same.  Tou  mig^ht  have  spared  your  compliments,  because  as  the  proverb 
says,  *  Old  birds  a^re  not  cMtg^ht  with  chaff.'  Jt  will  please  me  very  moc^ 
to  go  and  see  you  and  your  husbandi  hope  you  have  made  a  suitable  match; 
at  the  same  time  cannot  help  observing  that  I  never  heard  the  name  of 
Bbrton,  except  as  relating  to  strong  ale,  which  I  do  not  dribk  because  it 
makes  me  bilious.    I  cannot  get  to  you  yet,  becanse  1  have  pvoniaed  my 
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•U  friaad  Oeof  nl  M'Cartridge  to  acoominny  hkn  to  Chelleiiliam,  to 
irink  Ihe  wateiv,  which  are  recommeoded  to  me.  1  »ill  perhaps  ^o  to  yoo 
from  Cheltenham  the  eod  of  May,  but  I  never  promiBe,  bec^nse  I  kuto 
breaking  a  promiae  once  made*  and  if  i  »bouM  find  Cheltenham  very 
pleasant*  perhaps  1  «hall  nor  go  to  aee  jon  at  all. 

**  I  thpLok  >oa  for  yoor  attention  certainly,  but  I  hate  to  be  under  obli- 
gatioo^  I  bare  therefore  directed  mj  agent  to  itend  you  doiro  with  great 
care  my  two  adjotantt,  which  I  bare  brought  home  with  vast  trouble^  to* 
gether  with  the  laigest  rattle-snake  ever  imported  alive  into  England.  I 
meant  them  as  presents  to  the  Royal  Society,  but  th^y  hare  no  place  to 
keep  then  io,  and  therefore  I  want  ymr  to  take  care  of  them,  as  you  tell 
me  yon  baye  space  about  your  boose. 

**  My  kitmagear  aod  a  ooople  of  coolies,  or  rather  beasties,  who  hare  at- 
tended me  to  Eogland,  will  look  after  them  and  keep  them  clean.  Tho 
ftct,  that  one  of  the  adjutants  is  a  c<ick,  is  satisfactory,  and  i  am  not  with- 
out hopes  of  securing  a  breed  of  them  to  this  country.  1  consider  them  a 
treasnre,  and  1  know  by  confiding  them  to  you,  I  shall  secure  good  treat- 
ment for  them.  Ton  will  allow  the  men  to  remain  with  them  till  further 
advice  from  your  aActioDate  Uncloi 

Frumptom  Danfers. 

P.  S  "  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  add  two  or  three  bucks  from  Cash- 
mire  to  the  collection." 

We  caniiot  stop  to  describe  the  dismaj  into  which  the  family 
wtA  thrown  by  the  tidings  of  this  perplexing  donstion;  nor  the  cenr 
fusion  and  mischief  which  was  forooffht  to  the  cotts^»  by  a 
whole  caniTan  of  wild  animals,  in  addition  to  those  which  were 
announced  in  the  letter.  But  tl>e  destruction  of  aviaries  and  shrub- 
henes  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  interruptioo  of  the  re- 
gnlar  routine  of  their  secluded  life,  which  was  occasioned  bj  the 
tronblesonie  and  disgusting  habits  of  Mr.  Frumpton  Danvers. 

In  flood  season,  bowerer,  he  die^  and  the  patience  of  his  niece 
and  the  good  nature  of  her  husband,  are  rewarded,  accordinsr  to 
lone  established  nsage  among  novelists,  with  a  fortune,  far  to  be 
prefenoed  to  Dr.  Johnson's ''poeen^uili^ynf  growing  rich  bejoad 
the  dreams  of  avarice.*' 

The  effect  of  this  metamorphosis  of  plain  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  com- 
petent income,  to  Mr.  Burton-Danvers^  heir  of  a  wealthy  India 
nabob,  is  thus  described: 

Four  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  Lis  return,  before  he  receired  in- 
numerable letters  from  persons  with  whom  for  years  he  bad  bad  no  inter- 
course, congratulating  him  upon  his  wonderful  good  fortune;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  he  accumnlkted  two  maternal  uncles,  one  aunt,  a  half-motbei^ 
m-law,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  cousins  in  Scotland  alone:  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  three  learned  societies,  and  received  a  oommubication  froia 
an  university  which  shall  be  nameless,  to  know  whether  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.  C.  L.  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

Varioas  post-chaises,  reptete  with  fashionable  upholsterers,  milliners, 
dress-makers,  booksellers,  and  wine  merchants,  thronged  the  sweep  be* 
fore  Sandown  cottage;  nine  capital  estates  were  offered  to  him  for  sale, 
and  thirty-one  persons,  whose  names  be  had  never  beards  appealed  tp  bis 
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weU-known  chsriUble  dispontion  to  rdiere  their  wuitsiii  ▼■rioas  degnm, 
from  the  loan  of  twenty  pounds  up  to  th«  gfeneral  diachu^  of  the  embnr- 
rBssments  ofa  reverend  gfentlemaa  with  thirteen  children. 

His  little,  heretofore  quiet,  library  wet  crowded  with  country  getttle« 
men  and  directors  of  charitable  institotiooB;  those  who  had  sons  in  the  ar« 
my  solicited  him  to  get  companies  for  their  bovs,  others  who  had  chosen 
the  navy,  entreated  him  tog^et  ships  for  their  lads,  nay,  one  roan,  and  he 
DO  fool,  high  at  the  Bar,  going  the  summer  circuit,  requested  Burton^s  in-k 
iluence  to  lift  him  to  the  Bench. 

All  this,  although  worrying  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  phf^&icai  part  of  the 
thing,  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  Ter>  strong  efl^t  upon  Burton's  mind, 
and  from  rejecting  the  incense  and  avoiding  the  soUcitatioos  of  his  would- 
be  creatures,  which  he  at  first  cordially  and  naturally  did,  he  began  to  get 
in  some  degree' accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  te  feel  that  if  these  aristo- 
ctatic  persons  were  so  ready  to  cede  to  him  the  possession  of  influence  in 
the  world,  which  he  knew  at  the  moment  he  had  not,  it  was  quite  dear  if  he 
chose  really  to  attain  it,  that  it  was  on  the  cards  for  him  to  do  so.  p.  S6-67. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  per-cents  was  to  etchanse  a  part 
of  them  for  the  magnificent  property  of  the  Duke  of  Alyerstoke; 
his  Graced  feelings  towards  his  neighbour  having  undergone  so 
wonderful  a  change  since  the  recent  acquisition  of  fortune,  that  he 
rode  from  London  to  Sandown  to  offer  him  the  preference,  '*  on 
account  of  the  personal  esteem  he  had  always  entertained  for  him.'' 
The  scanty  furniture  of  decayed  nobility  was  quickly  made  to 
eive  place  to  the  more  magnincent  decoration^  of  modem  opu* 
fence.  Some  dozen  origimU  Vandykes,  Titians,  Rubenses,  «c« 
were  added  to  his  Grace's  collection;  and  Mr.  llanyers  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  gentlemanwho  kindly  selected  for  him,  tHii 
he  presented  him  with  a  thousand  guineas  as  a  recompense  for  his 
zeal  and  artivity.  In  retnm  for  tnis  liberality,  the  gentleman  in- 
troduced him  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  stored  the  apartments  at 
Milford  Park  with  tiie  most  beautiful  morceaux  of  Hjouteriet  or* 
molu  candelabras,  made  ejppressly  for  Buonaparte,  ebony  cabi- 
nets, &c. 

When  ike  proper  season  arrived,  the  family  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  soon  initiated  in  all  the  splendid  and  ex- 
pensive amusements  of  that  wonderful  metropolis.  Among  their 
first  visiters  were  the  Duchess  of  Alverstoke,  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Jane— and  the  morning  call  was  followed  up  by  a  card 
to  a  dinner,  whicii  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  that  which 
has  been  arleady  described,  that  we  snail  extract  two  or  three 
passages,  for  the  edification  of  those  of  <^ur  readers  who  are  play* 
mg  off  every  manoeuvre  to  get  into  •*  the  first  circle.''^ 

The  Duke*s  dinner  was  splendid  in  the  extreme;  but  the  company,  in- 
stead of  beings  confined  to  a  family  party,  aided  by  a  .country  apothecary, 
as  it  was  on  the  last  visit  of  our  hero  and  heroine,  consisted  of  two  cabinet 
■linisters  and  their  ladies,  a  leash  of  earls,  a  cpuntess  and  two  daughters, 
one  English  baron,  two  Irish  ditto,  a  judge  and  daughter,  a  full  general; 
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lofetiber  widi  a  Hnall  salectioD  of  yoaocer  ichmis  of  noble  ttodc,  in  and 
out  of  Parliameotf  and  a  ouuple  of  estabiitlied  wiu  to  eotertain  the  cxm- 

The  poor,  dear,  mild,  innocent  Mary,  felt  oppreated,  as  if  she  were  all 
flatteaed  down  apoa  her  chair,  and  had  do  right  to  be  io  the  room,  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Harrqgate,  who  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  asked  her  bj 
Way  of  sfartiog  a  conyersation,  whether  she  preferred  Ronzi  di  Bi^^nis  to 
Camporeie,  her  apprehension  grew  into  perfect  alarm,  lor  nerer  banng 
beard  of  either  of  the  personages  or  things,  wbicberer  tliej  might  be, 
which  his  Lordship  named,  it  appeared  to  her  somewhat  difficalt  to  decide. 
Thi%  if  she  had  been  used  to  good  society,  would  have  been  nothing.  Am 
it  was,  her  answer  was  less  happj  than  might  be  imagined;  for  the  qoes- 
tioo  hanng  been  put  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  pravailmg  discussion  between 
the  Duke  and  a  flighty  Countess,  upon  the  comparatire  meriu  of  SiUeri 
and  St  Peray,  the  unsophisticated  woman  concluded  that  her  neigfaboar 
wished  to  ascertain  her  opinion  of  some  other  wines,  with  the  names  of 
which  she  happened  to  be  unacquainted,  and  in  order  Io  do  what  she 
thought  right,  she  replied  to  his  inquiry  on  the  comparative  excellenc;e  of 
Hke  two  opera*singers,  by  saying,  **  Whichever  you  choose,  my  Lord!** 

His  Lordship  set  Mrs.  Danvers  down  either  for  a  wag,  or  one  of  the 
most  complying  persons  upon  earth.  However,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
attack,  and  ascertain  more  of  the  character  of  his  &ir  friend,  and  there- 
fore, turning  again  to  her»  inquired  if  she  **  liked  the  Opera?** 

Tins  question,  which  passed  with  her  for  changing  the  subject,  was  a 
great  reUef.  She  answered  in  the  aflirmative^  and  it  was  truth  that  she 
did  like  it,  for  its  novelty,  having  visited  the  King's  Theatre  but  twice  in 
her  life. 

«•  So  do  I,"  said  the  Earl;  *«  but  I  am  seldom  able  io  makeiio^** 

**  Nor  I,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Danvers;  **  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  draw- 
back to  one's  pleasure.*' 

««  What,  Ma'am,  not  going?"  said  the  Earl,  still  foncying  his  tm  friend 
a  wag. 

«*No,  my  Lord;  not  understanding  what  they  say;  not  being  able  tomofte 

^  Oh,"  said  his  Lordship  with  an  aflfocted  gravity,  which  showed  that  he 
had  auuie  her  auif  and  which  would  have  been  instant  death  to  a  peisoa 
more  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

From  this  embarrasment  she  was  agreeably  relieved  by  her  left-hand 
Beighbour,  who  began  a  dissertation  upon  the  relative  wit  of  the  French 
and  English,  and  contended  with  much  force  and  gaiety  for  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  former. 

«'  For  instance,"  said  his  Lordship,  *'  I  remember  a  French  loyalist 
abowii^  me  the  statue  of  Buonaparte  resting  on  a  triumphal  car,  in  the 
Placre  de  CarcMseh  but  hating  the  man,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  said 
with  incomparable  archness,  '  Voil^  Bonaparte^  U  Char  V  aUendl*  The 
aame  man,  on  my  remarking  the  letter  N  used  as  a  decoration  for  the 
public  buildings  id  Paris,  said, '  Oui,  Monsieur;  nous  aTons  4  prdsent  lea 
Jf-mis  parimU!^  **  These,"  added  the  g^y  narrator,  ^*  I  establish  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  English  puns  I  ever  heard;  and  I  appeal  to  my  neighbour 
Mrs.  Danvers  to  decide  between  the  jokes  of  ray  admirable  friends  (the 
wits)  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  those  which  my  French  acquaintaoce 
nported  to  me  spontaneously,  and  without  effort  or  consideration." 

This  was  the  climax  of  poor  Mary'fe  misery;  for,  in  addition  to  the  diffi- 
i  ahe  nataraUy  felt  at  her  first  entrance  into  reai  society,  ahe  laboar^ 
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ed  under  the  diBadvantage  of  not  knowing^  the  French  1an[^aa|re,  or,  if 
knowing  any  thing  of  it,  afltonredty  not  enougpb  to  decide  upon,  or  e^en  en- 
tirely to  comprehend,  the  double  meaningr  of  the  jests. 

She  coloured,  and  fidgetted,  and  thoui^ht  herself  fainting^.  Burton,  who 
flat  opposite  to  her,*  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  saw  her  agitation,^he 
was  quite  as  miserable  as  herself.  Any  attempt  to  extricate  her  would 
have  rifike<1  an  exposure:  but,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  jnet  as  Mr. 
Trash  was  puzzling  his  brains  either  to  make  an  exfempore  joke  or  exert 
his  available  memory  by  quoting  one  from  the  well-known  authority  oT 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  the  Duchess,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  boflbonery  of 
her  husband's  retainers,  g^re  the  weioome  signal  of  retreat  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, p.  62-64. 

Oar  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  infatuated  man  through 
all  the  rounds  of  dissipation.  Fortunately  his  eyes  were  opened 
before  he  was  involved  in  utter  ruin.  After  squandering  thousands 
upon  thousands,  he  was  glad  to  save  enough  to  purchase  a  cottage 
in  Devonshire,  whither  he  retired,  witit  an  income,  greatly  reduc- 
ed indeed,  but  ade(|uate  to  all  the  purposes  of  rational  want. 
Here  the  health  of  his  children*  which  had  been  sadly  impaired  by 
the  luxuries  of  fashionable  life,  was  restored;  his  own  mind  re** 
gained  its  energies,  and  his  temper  its  wonted  placidity.  The  aa« 
thor  pays  a  just  compliment  to  the  sex,  in  portraying  the  charac- 
ter or  Mary  as  undei^oing  little  change  trom  their  exaltation*. 
Undazzled  by  the  eclat  of  the  metropolis,  she  was  still  amiable» 
still  unaffected,  still  inartificial— -and  when  adverse  circumstances 
co!npelled  t  tern  to  return  to  that  station  in  life  which  they  were 
so  well  Qualified  to  fill,  ^he  was  still  the  same  mild,  gentle,  amiaf 
ble  and  domestic  wife.  We  need  not,  we  presume,  be  more  expli- 
cit, in  describing^  the  conclusion  of  this  entertaining  tale. 

The  Sayings  intended  to  be  illustrated  in  the  Doings  of  which 
we  have  given  this  sketch  are,  that  enough  is  as  grod  as  afeast^- 
and— too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  gobdfor  nothing:  musty  saws, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  true. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  tliis  tale,  we  can  do  no  more  than  re^ 
fer  the  reader  to  the  others  as  equally  amusing  and  instructive* 
The  author  is  evidently  no  hackneyed^ scribe*— no  tenth-transmit^ 
ter  of  the  ideas  of  others.  He  is  a  close  observer  of  men;  and 
writes  with  the  spirit  and  orij!;inality  of  an  eye-witness.— We  have 
just  learned,  as  the  proof-sheet  is  passing  through  our  hands,  that 
this  work  has  already  reached  to  a  third  edition,  in  London. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CANALS. 

M.  HuERNE  de  Pommeuse,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  D  ^puties  has  published  a  work  on  navigable  canals  {Des  Canaux 
^avigables)  in  which  he  illustrates  with  considerable  detail  every 
thing  connected  with  the  execution  of  them;  their  first  expenses, 
the  rates  of  remuneratioDx  the  precautioas  necessary  ta  beobsenr- 
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id,  the  fonnatioii  of  reservoirs,  the  constroetion  of  locks,  inclined 
planes,  rail-ways,  ISx.  &c  and  embracing  in  one  general  view  the 
canals  both  of  France  and  England. 

The  protracted  war  between  these  two  oonntries  rendered  the 
people  of  both  of  them  strangers  to  the  progress  of  the  works  of 
art  in  each  respectively;  and  we  have  no  donbt,  indeed,  the  pnb- 
lications  every  day  issuing  from  the  Paris  press  demonstrate,-— 
that  much  astonishment  has  been  manifested  in  France  since  the 
peai  e,  on  finding  that,  daring  the  most  ardueos  contest  perhaps 
m  which  any  nation  was  ever  engaged,  the  progress  of  England 
in  the  mechanical  arts  far  surpasses  all  former  example:  proving 
that,  while  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  almost  sinele-handra 
to  the  anited  powers  of  Europe,  thejr  foonil  leisure  and  ability  to 
be  also  contending  with  and  conquering,  those  obstacles  which  na* 
tore  had  opposed  to  the  increasing  activity  of  their  commerce  and 
conimenrial  speculations.     To  effect  such  achievements,  canali 
wi're  carried  from  coast  to  coast,  at  one  time  over  rid^  of  hills 
some  hundred  feet  above  thr  level  of  the  seas,  or  nvers,  witk 
which  they  communicated;  at  others,  by  penetrating  within  them* 
navigable   waters   were  conducted  through   the  interior  of  the 
largest  mountains;  and  at  others,  a^in,  they  were  le«l  over  vslliet 
%hich  must  appear  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  continued  stream 
nrross  them,  thus  presenting  the  novel  and  interesting  spectacle 
of  vessels  floating  above  vessels,  and  transporting  witn  ease  and 
expedition  tlie  prodoitions  of  one  district  of  Kng^nd  to  another, 
in  which  they  might  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage  either 
for  the  purpoa:!S  of  agriculture  or  commerce,  or  for  the  fonnatioD 
of  roads,  causeways,  bridges,  &c.     In  tlte  mean  time,  ports  were 
form  d  where  before  only  the  smallest  boats  could  find  an  en- 
trance;—docks  were  constructed,  capable  of  containing  the  unitp 
ed  navies  of  the  world ;-»rail-ways  were  made  to  connect  one  ca- 
nal with  another; — ^and  machinery  was  constructed  to  supply  the 
£lace  of  manual  labour,  and  to  operate  where  the  latter  would 
ave  been  inefffctoal.    By  these  plans,  mines  of  immense  value 
were  brought  into  activity,  which  must  otherwise  have  remained 
nnproductive;  and  the  materials  which  they  yielded  were  trans- 
ported to  places  which  they  could  not,  by  any  other  means,  have 
ever  reached.  Roads  before  nearly  impassable  were  also  rendered 
of  the  best  quality,  and  thus  the  most  prompt  communication  was 
established  between  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms.    To  all 
these  inestimable  improvements,  recent  years  have  added  another 
not  less  impc-rtant;  viz.  that  of  steam-boats  and  packets;  by  which 
communications  between  port  and  port  are  carried  on  with  nearly 
tfie  same  degree  of  certainty  as  by  land,  though  they  before  par* 
took  of  all  the  inconsuncy  of  the  element  which  separates  those 
ports  from  each^other. 

These  several  topics,  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  alluded,  li/L 
Huecne  has  examined  and  illustrated  at  great  length,  particularly 
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all  sach  as  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  canals;  in  doinr 
which  he  has  very  judiciousl j  avoided  political  questions,  and 
careful  1 J  abstained  from  making  comparisons  calculated  to  excite 
those  national  prejudices  and  animosities  which  are  now  s  jhsiding* 

With  r^rcl  to  the  subject  of  Inland-Navi^tion,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  art  over 
nature,  or  as  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  means  of  imnroying 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  nations,  it  is  highly  interesting  wih  to 
the  man  of  science  and  to  the  political  economist. 

It  appears  from  M.  Hueme's  work  that  the  number  of  canals  in 
the  United  Kingdoms  is  one  hundred  and  three,  of  which  ninetj- 
seven  are  formed  in  England  alone,  not  including  those  of  which 
the  leneth  does  not  exceed  five  miles;  five  in  Scotland;  and  onlj 
one  in  Ireland.  The  total  extent  ofthese  canaU  for  the  three  king- 
doms is  2682  1-4  miles:  t.e«  2471  miles  of  English  canals,  149  3>4 
tniles  in  Scotland,  and  61  1-2  miles  in  the  Dublin  and  Shannon 
canal.  The  sum  expended  in  these  constructions  is  estimated  at 
more  than  £.30,000,000  sterling;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  original 
shares  have  risen  in  a  few  jears  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  times 
their  original  value.  In  the  lines  of  these  canals,  forty-eight  sub- 
terraneous passages  occur,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  not  known; 
but  forty  ot  them,  whose  lengths  are  stated,  give  a  total  develop* 
ment  0i57fl5l  yards,  or  more  than  thirtv-two  miles.  It  is  deserv* 
ing  of  remark  that,  of  the  total  length  of  the  English  canals  (2471 
miles)  more  than  1400  miles  communicate  with  the  grand  naviga- 
ble line  between  London  and  Liverpool,  the  length  of  this  alone 
being  264  miles;  and  it  is  connectea  in  its  course  with  forty-five 
others,  of  which  the  united  extent  equals  1150  miles. 

In  speaking  of  the  iron  rail-ways,  the  author  states,  on  the  au« 
thority  of  a  report  dated  17th  August,  1)317,  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  society  for  the  projection  of  a  canal  between  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle, that  at  that  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and 
within  a  space  of  twenty -one  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
225  miles  of  iron  rail -way  were  constructed  above  ground,  and  an 
equal  length  under  ground;  making  the  almost  incredible  total  of 
450  miles  in  length,  within  a  space  of  less  than  ninety  miles  of 
superficies. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  English  navintble  canals:  not  a 
yard  of  which  existed  before  the  year  1755.  Till  that  time,  the 
idea  of  c^^nals  was  ridiculed  as  superfluous  and  absurd,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Enghnd;  enjjoving,  as  it  was  said,  favourable  lines  of 
coast,  and  provided  witn  numerous  navigable  rivers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Duke  of  firid^ewater,  by  opposing  himself  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  country,  first  demonstrat- 
ed the  practicability  and  importance  of  such  works:  and  to  effect 
his  purpose,  on  coming  of  age,  he  limited  himself  to  a  personal  ex«> 
penditure  of  MfK).  per  annum;  applying  the  remainder  of  his  reve- 
nue to  &e  constructioii  of  the  first  cuial,  bearing  his  name,  and 
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which  formg  an  imperitbtble  momiineiit  of  his  gentm  and  mitriot«* 
iflm.  This  work,  completed  in  1759,  proved  the  practicabiiitj  and 
advantage  of  the  systero,  and  laid  tne  foundation  of  all  that  has 
since  been  effected  m  it,  so  high!  ▼  to  the  interest,  the  cooTenience, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  country. 

Of  navigable  canals  in  France,  the  number  is  very  inconside- 
rable, there  being  only  six  of  the  first  order,  and  about  twenty  of 
inferior  dimensions.  'Fhese  six  are,  the  canal  of  firiare,  complet* 
ed  in  1642:  that  of  Languedoc,  in  1680:  that  of  Orleans;  that  of 
Ijorgn,  finished  in  1723;  uie  Canal  du  Cmtre,  in  1791;  and  that  of 
St.  Quentin,  1810:  the  total  length  of  which  amounts  onlv  to  591, 
CXK)  metres,  or  378  English  miles.  The  secondary  canals  have  a 
total  length  of  250  miles,  making  thus  together  only  628  miles  ci 
navigable  canals,  in  a  territory  containing  26,700  square  French 
leagues;  being  quadruple  the  surface  of  England,  and  with  a  po* 
polation  nearly  three  times  as  great 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

VUUmae  analysis  of  vegetable  salijlabk  bases.  Mr.  firande  ha» 
lately  performed  the  ultimate  analysis  of  several  of  the  native 
ve^table  salifiable  bases.  Those  examined  were,  Cinchonia,  the 
active  principle  of  the  pale  Peruvian  bark,  (Cinchona  Lancifolia,) 
Quioia,  obtained  from  the  yellow  bark,  (Cinchona  Cordifolia,) 
and  Morphia,  the  pareotic  principle  of  Opmm.  These  substan- 
ce^ when  ex|^sed  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat,  are  decomposed 
with  nearly  similar  phenomena;  ammonia  being  produced  in  abun- 
dance, some  prussic  acid,  as  is  indicated  by  the  odour,  imd  an  oily 
matter,  resembling  naphtha  in  smell;  while  an  abundant  charcoal 
remains.  These  products  are  singular,  on  account  of  their  being 
die  usual  ones  of  animal  and  not  of  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Brande  has  obtained  a  curious  and  unexpected  result  in  his 
ultimate  analysis  of  cinchoqia.  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
its  discoverers,  reported  it  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  to  be  deficient  in  azote*  Mr.  Brande,  on  die 
other  hand,  finds  it  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  aau^te,  oxy- 
^n  being  entirely  absent.  This  he  fH-oves  most  satisfactorilv,  by 
tne  fact,  that  potassium  has  no  action  on  it  Quinia  and  Mor- 
phia were  also  analysed,  and  found  to  be,  as  heretofori^  considered, 
quaternary  compounds  of  carbon,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  oxy^n* 

Free  add  of  the  stomach.  Dr«  Prout,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Rojal  Society  of  London  in  December  last,  considers,  from 
his  experiments,  that  the  free  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach. 
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and  whidi  is  frequentJj  throwo  ap  in  indigestion*  is  the  muristt^ 
acid. 

Jiieroseopieal  observationi  on  the  animalcuUs  which  cauae  the 
diaease^  in  wheat,  called  Ear-cockles.  Mr.  Bauer  has  given  an 
interesting  paper  op  these  animalcules,  which  appear  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope  as*  minute  worms  \h  lively  motion,  upon  putting 
the  white  lobular  matter  incln<lfcd  bj  the  diseased  grains*  into 
water.  When  the  water  dries,  they  become  stiff  and  motionleas^ 
but  grow  lively  affun,  even  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  upon 
being  re-moistened. 

Jriw  kind  of  white  copper.  A  peculiar  kind  of  white  copper  has 
been  manufactured  for  some  time  past,  at  Suhl  in  Germany,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  strong  rieserarblance  to  silver,  not  being  liable 
to  tarnish,  and  giving  a  tmce  on  the  toach  stone  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  silver.  Being  usefully  applied  to  several  purposes^ 
such  as  the  mounting  of  guns,  the  manufacture  of  spurs,  &c.  it 
became  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  its  source  and  composition. 
From  a  report  made  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  S»ihl, 
by  Messrs.  Muller  and  Keferstein,  it  appears  that^his  species  of 
white  copper  is  obtained  from  the  slags,  (the  produce  of  deserted 
copper  works,)  which  were  Uf^glected  by  the  smelters  as  of  no 
value.  The  district  which  furnishes  the  alloy  is  very  limitecUand 
the  source  of  it  already  nearly  exhausted;  so  that,  unless  it  should 
be  found  in  new  districts,  or  a  natural  ore  be  discovered  capable 
of  furnishing  it,  this  useful  compound,  must  cease  to  be  an  article 
of  commerce.  Its  composition  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brande  to  be 
essentially  copper  and  nickel,  in  th>'  proportions  nearly  of  9  of 
the  former  to  90  of  the  latter.  No  arsenic  being  present,  it  dif* 
fers  entirely  from  the  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic,  also  some! imea 
called  white  copper.  The  real  white  copper  of  the  Chinesf',calU 
ed  pakfong,  is,  nowever,  essentiallr  the  same  as  that  of  Suhl,  but 
the  method  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  not  known. 

Silver  mine^  of  Mexico.  Several  companies  have  been  recently 
established  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  wot-king  the  silver  mined 
of  Mexico— The  first,  called  the  Anelo^Mcxican  JUinin^  AsfiO' 
eiation,  possesses  a  capital  of  one  mulion  sterling,  in  shares  of 
loot,  each,  and  has  engaged  the  mines  situated  in  the  Real  of 
Guananuato,  about  two  nundred  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  M«  xi* 
co;  the  principal  one  of  Which  is  that  of  Valenciana,  mentioned  by 
Homboldty  as  having  probably  alone  produced  one-fourth  of  the 
silver  of  Mexico.  It  is,  at  nresent,  nearly  filled  with  water,  in 
which  state  it  has  been  for  trie  last  twelve  years.  The  engines 
and  machinery,  necessary  for  clearing  the  mine,  and  for  preparing 
the  ore,  are  already  constnicting,  and  a  select  body  of  minerg 
from  Cornwall  are  engaged  to  undertake  the  several  operations. 

The  second  company  has  a  capital  of  (200,000,  in  500  shares  of 
MOO  each,  and  proposes  to  work  the  mines  of  Real  del  MiMite, 
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aboQt  60  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  also  the  mine  of 
Aloran. 

A  third  company  is  proposed  to  be  established,  with  a  capital 
of  £240,000,  in  600  shares,  of  140  each.  The  general  objects  of 
this  association  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  others,  but  as  yet  no 
contracts  for  working  particalar  mines  have  been  entered  into. 

Means  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  the  copper-sheathing  of 
vessels.  A  paper  by  SJir  H.  Davy  on  this  subject,  was  laid  b^ore 
the  Boyal  Society  of  London  ip  January  last.  The  attention  of 
Sir  Humphrey  had  been  drawn  to  it  b^  the  commissioners  of  the 
British  navy  Board,  and  the  result  of  h»  experiments  has  been  the 
discovery  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  th^  corrosion  in  question. 
The  action  of  the  sea-water  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  ffreen 
coat,  on  the  copper,  which  is  found  to  be  a  submuriato.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey ascertained,  that  copper  rendered  negative  by  contact  with 
another  metal,  as  for  example  tin,  which  was  found  best  suited  to 
the  purpose,  was  no  longer  in  the  least  corroded  by  sea  water,  the 
electro-positive  metal  bearing  the  whole  force  of  tne  chemical  ac- 
tion itself.  The  surface  of  tin,  found  adequate  in  this  way  to 
protect  the  copper,  was  ascertained  not  to  be  greater  than  1-lOOtli 
part  of  that  of  the  copper.  From  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
trials,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  having  the  experiments  repeated,  on  a  large  scale, 
on  ships  of  war. 

Mifgnetism  produced  by  Percussion.  In  a  paper  lately  commu- 
nicated4»]r  Mr.  Scoresby  to  the  Royal  Society,  some  new  methods 
of  majgnetising  bars  by  percussion  are  detailed.  They  consist  in 
practising  the  percussion  on  the  small  steel  wires  inclosed  between 
two  bars  of  iron.  The  magnetism  developed  in  the  latter  was 
transferred  to  the  former,  on  the  principle,  as  Mr.  Scoresby  con- 
ceives, of  the  tendency  to  equalisation  in  the  ma^edc  intentiity 
of  bars  in  contact.  A  wire  six  inches  lUng,  was  m  this  manner 
magnetised,  so  as  to  lift  four  times  its  weight 

Mr.  Lukens  of  this  city  has  been  recently  making  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and,  we  believe  with  interesting  results.  No 
doubt,  when  his  investigations  are  completed,  they  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  At  present,  it  is  only  known,  that  by  his  peculiar 
method,  the  magnetical  power  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  a  ma^ 
net  weighing  only  11  ounces,  was  found,  in  one  instance,  to  be 
capable  of-  lifting  20  pounds. 
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ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

A  young  lady  may  excel  in  speaking  French  and  Italian;  may 
repeat  a  few  passajres  from  a  volume  of  extracts;  play  like  a  pro* 
fessor,  and  sing  luie  a  syren;  have  her  dressing  room  decorated 
with  her  own  drawings*  tables,  stands*  flower  pots,  screens,  and 
cabinets;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Sempronia  herself,  and  yet  we 
shall  insist,  that  she  may  have  been  rery  badly  educated.  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  anv  or  all  of  these 
qualifications;  they  are  ail  of  them  elegant,  and  many  of  them 
properly  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  a  polite  education.  These 
things,  in  their  measure,  and  deere^  may  be  done;  but  there  are 
others,  which  should  not  be  left  undone.  Many  things  are  be- 
coming, but  "one  thiiu;  is  needful."  Beaides,  as  the  world  seems 
to  be  fully  apprised  ofthe  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish 
life,  there  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  importance.  But, 
tliottjgh  a  well  bred  young  lady  may  lawfully  learn  most  of  the 
fashionable  arts;  yet,  let  me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end 
of  education,  to  make  women  of  fashion  dancers,  singers,  players, 
painters,  actresses,  sculptors,  gilders,  vamiahers,  engravers,  and 
embroiderers?  Most  men  are  commonly  destined  to  some  pro- 
fesaion,  and  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each  to  its  re- 
spective object.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  they  were  called  out 
to  exercise  their  profession,  or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a 
little  general  knowledge  ofthe  trades  and  professions  of  all  otner 
men,  and  without  any  previous  definite  application  to  their  own 
peculiar  calling?  The  profession  of  ladies,  to  which  ih^  bent  of 
their  instruction  should  be  turned,  is  that  pf  dauriiters,  wives« 
mothers,  and  mistresses  of  families.  They  should  be  therefore 
trained  with  a  view  to  these  several  conditions,  and  be  furnished 
with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principles,  and  qualifications,  and  ha<* 
bits,  ready  to  be  applied  and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand, to  each  of  these  respective  situations.  Though  the  arts, 
which  merely  embellish  life,  must  claim  admiration,  yet,  when  a 
man  of  sense  comes  to  marry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants, 
and  not  an  artist  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who  can  paint, 
and  play,  and  sing^  and  draw,  and  dress,  and  dance;  it  is  a  being 
who  can  comfort  and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reason  and  reflects 
and  feel,  and  judge,  and  discourse,  and  discriminate;  one  who  can 
assist  him  in  his  affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows,  puri- 
^  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his  chilaren. 
Such  is  the  woman,  who  is  fit  for  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family.  A  woman  of  the  former  description  may  occa- 
sionally figure  in  a  drawing  room,  and  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  company;  but  is  entirely  unfit  for  a  help-mate  to  man,  and  to 
'f  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
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MEDICAL  REPORT. 

^s  are  happj^  to  observe  in  the  commcDcement  of  our  report, 
that  no  period  witiiin  our  recollection  has  famished  le^^s  emploj- 
tnent  for  the  faculty  than  'the  present  Hjgeia  diffuses  a  benig- 
nant influence  through  our  atmosphere.  Her  fiice  has  long  been 
turned  from  us»  but  she  promises  to  be  more  indulgent  in  future. 
It  is  true  that  the  intermittent  fevers  which  were  so  prevalent  the 
two  last  years  have  again  appeared  since  the  commencement  of 
warm  weather,  but  they  are  certainly  of  more  rare  occurrence, 
and  of  milder  character.  As  yet  we  believe  no  case  has  originated 
from  a  primary  influence  of  the  season,  and  all  may  be  properly 
attributed  to  the  coutitry  air  of  the  past  year.  The  occurrence 
of  intermittents  in  the  beginning  of  summer  fronV  exposure  to  cau- 
ses the  previous  season,  constitutes  a  singular  phenomenon.  This 
baa  frequency  been  witnessed  by  us  in  families  who  have  spent 
the  summer  in  the  country,  when  those  who  have  remained  well, 
preserve  apparent  good  health  through  the  winter,  and  are  attack* 
ed  on  the  nrst  approach  of  warm  weather  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Trom  the  evidently  favourable  change,  made  more  apparent  by  a 
comoarison  of  the  present  season  wim  the  past,  we  anticipate  less 
of  the  sickness  which  has  prevailed  for  the  three  last  years. 

The  small-por  has  not  yet  entirely  left  us,  but  the  few  cases 
which  occur  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  roost  distant  suburbs.  All 
anxiety  has  subsided  in  the  city,  and  were  it  not  for  two  or  three 
deaths  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  health,  the  presence  of  ^is  lingering  and  once  terrific  visiter 
would  scarcely  be  observable. 

If  we  except  two  or  three  oppressive  days  in  May,  we  have  as 
yet  scarcely  felt  the  heat  of  summer.  The  temperature  of  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  low.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
June  there  was  said  to  be  frost  not  far  from  the  city,  and  it  must 
have  been  destructively  severe  further  to  the  north. 

«( Our  fathers  talk  . 

Of  summen,  balmy  airs,  and  skies  serene. 
Good  heaven!  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  diimal  change!*' 
9Snd  June. 
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For  (he  Port  Folia 
A  TOUR  IN  ITALY.V 

TfiBAB  M  an  obvioufi  increase  in  the  number  of  original  pro- 
dactioag  from  onr  press,  iu  the  class  of  travels  and  tours.  Not 
onl^  is  our  own  territory  explored,  but  fori'ign  regions  have  been 
visited  and  described  bj  our  own  countrymen.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  bold  undertaking  to  attempt  the  classic  shores  of  Italy, 
the  subject  of  learned  and  polished  tourists,  from  Addison  to 
Eustace*  Yet  such  a  performance,  properly  executed,  would  de« 
rive  a  new  interest  from  the  contrast  ot  features  so  different  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  home;  some  of  which 
strike  us  more  forcibly  than  they  do  the  more  practiced  eye  of  an 
European*  In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world,  perhaps,  could  an 
American  find  so  great  a  dissimilarity  from  his  own  country  as  in 
Italy,  where  the  productions  of  art  are  beautiful  and  sublime,  but 
where  man  is  degenerated  almost  to  the  lowest  region  of  moral 
and  political  depravity. 

As  the  writer  of  this  journal  maks  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  disagreeable  task  of  pointing  out  the 
many  offences  aeainst  good  composition  which  his  work  presents* 
He  professes  only  to  give  a  relation  of  objects  and  events  as  they 
occurred;  and  from  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  glean  something 
for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

After  a  journey  to  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  ancient 
cities  of  llerculaneum  and  Pompeii  attracted'  the  attention  of  this 
traveller.  These  singular  models  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the 
veil  of  centuries,  in  all  their  freshness  and  reality,  could  not  be 
passed  with  indifTerence*  No  one  can  contemplate  these  inter- 
esting relic8,*--these  streets,  houses,  theatres,  tombs,  and  pictures, 
without  emotion,  when  he  recals  to  mind  where  he  is,  and  to  whose 
wants  and  pleasures  these  objects  were  once  subservient;  and  re- 
flects on  the  catastrophe  by  which  their  owners  were  overwhelmed, 
while  they  were  preserved  to  kindle  the  curiosity  of  distant  ages. 

Pompeii,  as  well  as  Hercukneum,  was  deeply  buried  by  the  showen 
of  laiid  aod  ashes  which  detcended  from  the  clouds  during  the  eruption 
of  the  moantaia:  bat  Hercnlaoeam  was  afterward  flooded  with  a  river  of 
hot  water,  which  converted  the  whole  mass  into  a  solid  rock  of  cemeot; 
and  it  is  t^oDJectured  that  a  qoantit^  of  lava  subseqaeDtly  flowed  over  it, 
by  the  heat  of  which  those  ancient  books,  or  papyri,  lately  discovered, 
were  converted  into  charcoal,  and  rendered  imperishable.  Pompeii,  on 
the  contrary,  was  foond  imbedded  in  ashes  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  removed 
with  a  spade,  and  about  ono  tfaiid  of  the  low  hill  which  contains  it  has 

*  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1821.  With  adescription  of 
Gibraltar.  Accompanied  with  several  eDgravings.  By  an  American* 
New  Torii:.  Abraham  PauL  18i4.  8ro,  pp.  468. 
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been  iuf^  airay,  and  a  number  of  streets  and  some  hundreda  of  bnildingB 
are  opened  again  to  the  sun. 

The  narrow  Consnlar  Way,  pared  with  heavy  stones,  in  which  deep 
rats  were  worn-  by  ancient  wheels,  and  lined  with  small  shops,  bnilt  close 
together,  led  on  kiefore  as  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  and 
wauB  lost  The  side  walks  were  made  of  bits  of  marble,  and  olher  stones 
of  all  coloors,  laid  in  a  hard  cement,  and  worn  perfectly  smooth  hy  the 
fe«t  of  the  old  inhabitants,  but  they  were  very  narrow,  and  erery  thiag 
about  us  was  on  a  most  diminutive  scale.  There  was  not  a  single  window, 
yet  every  door  was  open,  which  gave  an  air  of  hospitality  to  the  town:  but 
when  we  entered,  we  found  the  roofii  gone,  no  furniture  to  be  seen,  and 
nothing  but  the  remains  of  a  fire-place  raised  two  or  three  feet  froin  the 
floor,  or  a  few  earthen  jars. 

The  Consular  Way  crosses  at  right  angles  the  strael  im  wfaicsh  we  new 
were  walking:  and,  turning  to  the  right,  and  pasting  down  it  some  dia> 
tance,  you  come,  to  the  house  of  a  suigeon,  in  which  more  llun  fifty  sur- 
gical instruments  were  found.  It  consist*  of  three  sniall  rooin%  which, 
according  to  custom,  are  plastered  and  ornamented  with  pictiiics,  in  wa- 
ter-colours. The  Pompeians  were  so  fond  of  pictures,  that  scanM  a  hooae 
is  to  be  found  in  the  city  without  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  ftK  the  valu- 
able ones  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  discovered,  by  a  very  ingeniooa 
process,  by  which  they  are  taken  down  and  transported  to  the  king's  pa- 
lace at  Portict,  without  the  least  injury.  In  these  apartments  however 
they  had  all  been  left  untouched,  and  proved  much  more  interesting  in 
their  original  localities.  They  were  all  small,  and  one  occupied  the  mid- 
dle of  each  wall.  Two  of  the  rooms,  I  think,  were  painted  with  birdi,  and 
the  other  witfa-groaps,  relating  to  the  profession  of  the  inhabitant,  of 
which  I  ran  recal  but  cue:  Adoois,  lying  on  a  bank  surrounded  by  Venus 
and  her  weepiog  nymphs,  with  a  bloody  bandage  staunching  bis  wound. 
The  group  was  graceful;  and  the  colours,  which  are  all  metallic,  were  as 
bright  as  if  just  painted.  In  a  closet  was  still  remaining  a  wooden  shelf, 
from  which  the  instruments  bad  been  taken  to  be  carried  to  the  palace  of 
studies  at  Naples. 

Returning  from  this  place  toward  the  Public  Way,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Consular  Way  is  the  shop  of  a  sculptor,  in  which  were  found  bits  of 
marble,  several  busts  and  statues,  with  others  half  formed  of  rough  blocks, 
and  the  tools  with  which  they  had  be^n  wrought.  In  some  of  the  dwell- 
ings were  found  tickets  for  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  in  the  forms 
of  birds,  beasts,  &c.  with  Roman  numbers  answering  to  those  of  the  doors 
and  stair-cases;  but  all  these  various  objects  have  been  removed  to  Portici. 

Proceeding  still  farther  along  the  street,  we  passed  another  oil  and  wine 
shop,  a  public  fountain  and  res^voir,  long  since  dry,  two  shops  where 
wine  was  sold  by  the  draught,  a  soap-manufactory,  and  the  public  weigh- 
ing-office. Here  were  found  weights  of  lead  and  marble,  two  pair  of 
scales,  and  several  iUelyards!  Near  by,  is  a'baker's  shop,  where  was  a 
heap  of  wheat  perfectly  black,  and  converted  into  charcoal;  with  a  loaf  of 
bread,  in  the  same  state,  which  had  been  baked  in  a  round,  scalloped  dish, 
and  was  marked  with  crossing  lines  on  the  top,  and  the  brand  of  the  ma- 
ker. P.  97—106. 

The  process  of  exhumation  was  still  going  on,  in  18£r,  though 
on  a  very  contracted  scale. 

A  laige  building  of  two  stories,  lately  cleared  of  earth,  contains  a  statue 
ef  Ceres,  erected  by  the  bakers  of  Pompeii.    It  ia  much  admired,  and  has 
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beentaflTered  to  reratin,  with  th«  iDBcriptioD  on  the  mill  behind  it.  What 
followed,  18  a  confased  impreasion  of  much  that  was  sarpriMng  and  ioter- 
estin^  in  a  hig^h  de^e,  which  gfare  the  mind  Blternatel?  great  pleasore 
and  great  pain,  until  we  came  to  where  the  streets  and  houses  have  been 
nncorered  within  a  year — a  months  a  week;  and  saw  fine  bnildings  whose 
names  or  inhabitants  have  not  yet  been  conjectured;  rich  marble  columns, 
variegated  parements,-  and  beautiful  paintings,  still  unlouched;  and,  at 
last,  where  two  or  three  labourers  were  at  work,  with  spade  and  mattock, 
in  the  looke  sand  hilt  which  still  entombs  so  large  a  part  of  the  city.  These 
half-clad  wretches  fell  a  begging  as  soon  as  we  approached,  though  the 
aonnd  of  a  Tolce  made  us  shudder  with  an  io voluntary  horruR  for  this  house 
had  been  dishumed  to-day,  and  the  figures  On  the  walls  seemed  the  men  of 
antiqaity  just  waking  from  the  dead,  and  gazing  on  the  hearens  again, af> 
ter  a  sleep  of  aeventeen  centuries.  P.  107. 

The  villa  of  Diomedea  presents  an  object,  which  ia  too  interest 
ing  to  be  omitted  in  an  account  of  Pompeii: 

There  remains  one  more  villa  to  be  seen:  that  of  Marcus  Arrius  Dio- 
modes,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  tt  stands  among  a  few  other  ruins,  whidi 
formed  the  village  known  by  the  name  of  Page*  Augustus  Felix,  and  if 
much  more  spacious  than  those  we  had  visited  in  the  city.  It  enclosed  a 
large  court,  which  we  overlooked  in  passing  along  an  old  gallery  on  the 
second  stor^.  The  cellar  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  arched  overhead, 
and  dimly  lighted  by  narrow  slips  or  loop  holes,  extending  round  the  three 
other  sides  of  the  court  Here  we  saw  many  amphoroe,  or  jugs  and  jara 
of  different  forms^  and  some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  a  barrel  or 
two,  some  of  which  were  lined  with  a  crust— the  remains  of  the  oil  and 
wine  which  they  formerly  contained.  Whole  rows  of  similar  vessels  have 
been  removed,  as  well  as  certain  other  objects  of  a  more  melancholy  de» 
•cription,  such  as  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  persons,  who  had  prubablj 
Bought  refuge  here  during  the  fatal  eruption  of  the  mountain.  It  is  to  b« 
supposed  that  they  had  been  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  by  saving 
their  property,  or  searching  for  lost  friends,  until  they  were  afraid  to  at- 
tempt an  escape,  over  a  region  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the 
mountain,  which  had  overspread  the  whole  surface,  with  such  drifts  as  we 
saw  on  our  jonrney  to  tlie  crater,  and  bad  already  crushed  in  the  roofs  of 
their  own  or  their  neighbours*  dwellings.  The  substantial  walls  of  thia 
cellar,  and  its  arched  roof,  were  admirably  calculated  to  withstand  such  a 
dangerous  pressure;  but  they  were  overtaken  by  another  calamity,  wliicb 
was  as  inevitable  as  unexpected.  The  mountain  poured  down  a  river  of 
hot  water,  which,  although  it  did  not  enter  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  flowed 
through  this  little  village,  and  drowned  the  forlorn  and  terrified  persona 
who  had  fled  to  it  for  safety.  The  neighbourhood  was  consequently  co- 
vered with  a  hard  cement,  like  that  at  Herculaneum;  and  the  bones,  which 
were  principally  found  heaped  together  in  a  corner,  were  thus  imbedded, 
and  protected  from  decay.  At  a  little  distance  from  them  was  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man,  probably  Diomedes  himself,  with  necklaces  and  coins  in  hia 
hand,  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  once  fastened  to  his  girdle,  now  to  his  boneas 
and  behind  him  that  of  a  servant,  with  several  vases  of  silver  and  bronze. 
Among  these  gloomy  reliques,  were  the  bones  and  jewels  of  a  woman, 
suppoflMsd  to  be  the  mistress  of  this  once  magnificent  edifice;  and  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  indurated  ashes  retained  the  impressions  it  had  received, 
from  the  anna  and  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  although  the  flash  had  long  ago 
nottklered  away.  P.  tl7. 
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Fran  the  ItidiaiiB  of  the  age  ef  the  CteMir^  of  whom  we  are 
leminded  at  every  step  we  take  in  these  cities,  we  turn  to  the 
Neapolitans  of  1831,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  were 
daily  expecting  an  incursion  from  the  Austrians,  already  on  their 
march  trough  upper  Italj,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
ancient  rigime.  The  event  is  well  known:  scarce  a  shadow  of 
resistance  was  made  by  these  degenerate  sons  of  heroes,  and  the 
hopes  of  Italian  freedom  were  extin^ished  in  a  short  campaign. 
The  occasional  views  afforded  bj  this  work,  of  the  charatter,  and 
▼iews  of  die  government  and  people,  and  of  tlieir  preparations  for 
tills  emergency,  would  not  have  justified  the  slimiest  hope  of  a 
different  result  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  as  a  matter 
of  sarprise,  that  the  writer  of  this  journali  who  was  on  the  spot  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  late  Neapolitan  revolution,  shoula  have 
taken  so  little  pains  to  collect  ana  embody  something  like  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  in  which  so  deep  an  interest  has  been  felt, 
«nd  which  will  probably  for  a  long  time  possess  an  influepce  in 
that  countiy. 

Bejond,  the  road  lay  among^  rough  mouutaioB,  uninhabited  and  uncut- 
livatod.  Little  sentiy-boxes  grew  more  frequent;  and  in  tome  places  were 
seen  marks  of  former  terraces  and  breast^works,'  on  which  cannon  had 
once  been  planted.  The  road  was  still  very  fine,  and  foUowed  the  course 
of  a  torrent,  though  so  high  above  as  to  be  out  of  its  reach  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Many  advantageous  potitidns  for  artillery  might  be  pointed 
oat,  even  byone  the  roost  ignorant  of  military  afBurs;  and  it  was  surprising 
that  no  attention  was  yet  paid  to  them,  as  this  is  one  of  the  great  passes 
by  which  alone  the  coontry  is  accessible  to  an  armv,  and  the  Austrians 
mre  now  said  to  have  nearly  reached  Rome.  In  one  place  there  were  two 
men  occupied  with  their  shovels,  about  a  longHoeglected  battery  of  two 
pieces  of  artiUenr,  which,  from  that  situation,  might  sweep  the  road,  that 
declined  before  them  for  Uie  distance  of  a  mile— a  mere  burlesque  on  the 
■object  But  perhaps  it  was  intended,  when  the  danger  approached  near* 
er,  to  throw  more  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  enemies.  The 
road  bad  been  built  up  in  manv  places  over  ravines,  and  might  in  a  few 
boars  be  destroyed:  cannon  might  be  mounted  here  and  tliere  on  com- 
manding points,  to  annoy  the  ememy  while  they  should  be  occupied  in  re- 
pairing it,  and  then,  retiring  a  litle  and  repeating  the  same  operations,  an 
mnny  might  be  mined  before  the  mountains  were  passed.  P.  194. 

At  Rome,  an  improvisatore,  or  extempore  poet,  undertook, 
aiDo^ig  other  subjects,  to  treat  of  America,  and  its  history;  but  he 
made  miserable  work  of  it  After  he  had  exerted  his  talent  suc^ 
ceasfuUj  on  various  topics,  says  our  tourist, 

The  next  subject  proposed  was  **  the  discovery  of  America,  and  its  con- 
sequences;*' but  here  we  were  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was  childishly 
%Dorant  of  our  history,  and  formed  the  blindest  jumble  iiiiaginable  of 
North  and  South  America,  calling  us  both  the  children  of  freedom  and 
the  sons  of  Spain.  He  had  read  something  of  Cortes  and  Pizzaro,  but 
bad  never  heard  1  presume  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  which  is  of  prime 
importance  to  U9.    After  taking  us  on  a  boisterous  voyage  across  the  At- 
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lantic  with  Colnmbna,  and  making  serend  unsnoceaafiil  attomptB  lo  indnce 
the  ^dess  of  Liberty  to  remain  in  a  conntry  of  which  he  had  no  idea; 
and  after  a  meagre  tribute  of  praise  to  Washington,  nnder  the  familiar 
appellation  of  *<  11  Giorgio"  [6eoige»]  he  was  obliged  to  renonnoe  tUe 
nndertaking;  and  ended  rrith  an  ingenious  apology  to  the  Americans  pre- 
sent, for  bis  ignorance  of  that  country  in  which  the  genius  of  Old  Rone 
had  found  a  refuge,  also  expressing  a  wish  that  poets  might  arise  more 
worthy  to  sing  its  praises.  P.  264. 

Canova,  who  was  then  living,  naturally  became  an  object  of 
curiositj. 

We  next  directed  our  course  to  the  work  shop  of  Canora,  which  is  ae« 
cessible  at  aqy  hour  of  the  day,  although  the  artist  is  very  rarely  to  be 
seen  there,  as  he  has  a  more  secluded  retreat  where  be  can  meditate,  and 
design,  and  form  his  models  without  fear  of  interruption.  These  models, 
which  are  of  plaster,  are  copied  mechanically  in  marble  by  his  workmen; 
and  it  is  not  until  they  have  been  reduced  rery  nearly  to  the  intended 
surface,  that  the  master  spirit  assumes  the  chisel:  for  then  alone  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  genius.  Canova  is  considered  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  modem  times,  and  the  restorer  of  the  pure  taste  of  the  an- 
cients; and  has  oven  received  from  some,  the  high  title  of  the  rival  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  P.  317. 

We  saw  a  fine  model  of  a  horse,  of  such  a  size  that  we  could  walk  un- 
der it  without  stooping.  It  is  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  of  Na- 
ples. Cahova  spoke  of  his  statue  of  Washington  in  ftuch  a  manner  as  to 
proTe  that  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  sparkled  at  the  re- 
collection of  a  new  world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  now  coveting  his  works 
and  offering  him  its  fame.  P.  333. 

Floretice  presents  an  art  of  imitation  in  wax,  which  is  worthj 
of  notice: 

The  Museum  of  Florence  contains  fine  cabinets  of  all  the  branches  of 
Natural  History,  far  too  Ixr^  and  splendid  to  be  described  with  any  de- 
gree of  justice  even  in  a  large  volume.  The  specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Anatomy  are  all  of  wax,  mxiulded  and  coloured  with  the  utmost  perfection, 
furnishing  students  with  subjects  nearly  as  just  as  natural  ones,  and  far 
more  convenient  and  agreeable.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  human 
frame,  but  embrace  the  anatomy  of  rarious  inferior  animals..  Preparations 
of  this  sort  are  now  to  be  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  but  Flo* 
rence  is  the  place  where  the  art  began,  under  a  monk  of  a  gloomy  cha- 
racter, and  ;wbence  other  countries  have  been  supplied.  Soitie  specimens 
have  lately  been  sent  to  America,  particularly  to  Cambridge  College,  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  largest  and  most  complete  statues 
cost  seven  hundred  and  fifty  zecchini,  or  dollars,  and  are  packed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  transported  in  perfect  safety. 

But  the  mind  of  tl^e  inventor  of  this  singular  art  did  not  allow  him  to 
rest  here.  As  if  he  had  acquired  a  love  for  what  is  revolting  to  human 
nature,  by  a  familiarity  with  anatomical  horrors,  he  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion into  a  still  more  gloomy  channel,  viz.  to  represent  in  all  its  stages  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  year  1632  ravaged  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence, and  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  ^*  The  Chamber 
rfihe  Plague^*  appeared  to  me  as  I  entered  it  much  like  what  my  childish 
imagination  used  to  represent  the  fatal  apartment  of  Blue  Beard,  in  which 
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be  placed  the  oorpaes  of  his  murdered  wiyes.  The  walk  were  hung  with 
cases  containing^  small  waxen  figpires,  only  a  few  inches  high,  intended  to 
represent  the  marks  of  the  disease  in  its  various  stages;  ai^  the  work  was 
performed  in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  (a  produce  very  nearly  the  same 
effect  on  the  mind,  as  if  they  had  been  real.  Here  the  object  was  not,  at 
in  the  anatomical  cabinet,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  an  useful  science;  hut 
principally,  as  it, would  seenl),  to  shock  the  feelings.  One  of  the  groups 
presents  the  affecting  sight  of  an  affectionate  family  just  entered  by  the 
plague;  and  a  beautiful  daughter  is  turning  pale  and  languid  under  the  in- 
fluence qf  the  incipient  disease,  while  the  countenances  of  her  friends  show 
the  dread  with  which  they  receiye  the  unwelcome  f  isitant.  Like  the  other 
specimens,  the  composition,  the  colouring,  the  postures,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  the  groups,  would  hare  done  credit  to  a  painter  or  a  sculptor; 
and  display  an  acquaintance' with  the  secret  of  effect,  which  would  haye 
been  more  welcome  in  more  agreeable  subjects.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  scenes,  the  attention  is  almoet  irresistibly  attract- 
ed to  them,  and  the^  distinctness  with  which  their  memory  is  preserved 
will  pnnre  the  interest  which  they  excite  in  the  feelings. 

This  19  the  second  book  concerniDg  Italy  which  American 
travellers  have  produced.  The  first,  entitled  "  Rambles  in  Italy, 
in  the  years  1816-17,  by  an-  American,"  was  published  anony- 
mously, a  short  time  after  the  writer's  return.  He  has  since  gone 
to  that  '* bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns;"  and  it  may 
now  be  stated  that  that  work  was  by  Mr.  James^  Sloan,  of  Balti- 
more, who  was  taken  from  this  scene  of  care,  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  unfolding  faculties  gave  promise  of  a  rich  reward  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  his  youth  had  been  trained.  Mild  and 
amiable  in  his  manners,  upright  in  principle,  well  versed  in  ancient* 
and  familiar  with  modern,  literature,  he  was  by  far  the  most  ac- 
complished scholar  which  Baltimore  has  produced  in  our  day;  and 
his  early  loss  was  ^ell  fitted  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates a  solemn  and  affecting  impression.  After  surveying,  with 
a  critical  eye,  all  the  glories  of  this  delightful  region,  he  reverted 
with  fond  remembrance  to  his  native  country,  ana  thus  eloquently 
expatiates  upon  its  advantages:*—"  Independently  of  the  sacred  at- 
tachment wmch  must  indissolubly  bind  the  heart  of  every  Ame- 
rican to  the  moral  and  political  institutions  of  his  own  country,  it 
possesses  attractions  which  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  longest  re- 
sidence in  the  most  favoured  climes  of  Europe;  liis  moral  prin^ 
ciples  severe  and  pure, — his  taste  unvitiateu  bv  artificial  refine- 
ments,— ^yet  delicately  alive  to  the  nobler  ancf  finer  impulses  of 
the  soul,— the  yt^ng  American,  under  the  bright  skies  of  Italy, 
and  encompassed  by  the  dazzling  achievements  of  art,  often- sick- 
ens  at  the  depravity  and  misery  of  man,  and  languishes  for  his 
native  home.  His  imagination  presents  to  him,  its  untrodden 
wilds,— its  waste  fertility,  as  an  image  of  man  unsophisticated  by 
artificial  society.  He  contrasts  the  youthful  governments  of 
America,  which  have  grown  up  unfashioned  by  the  hand  of  hoi^ry 
prejudice,  with  those  of  Italy,  fabricated  by  despotism  and  super- 
jvhr,  1824^— NO.  267  9 
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gtition.  If  America  can  boast  no  statelj  palaces,  no  monvmenta 
of  apcient  grandeur,  she  is  exempt  from'the  miseries  which  folloyr 
in  the  train  of  arbitrary  power.  If  no  ancient  fortresses,  no  ruin* 
ed  convents,  crown  the  tops  of  its  hills,  or  frown  upon  the  sum- 
nits  of  its  mountains,  it  is  because  the  peaceful  vales  beneath  have 
Dev«r  owned  the  swaj  of  feudal  or  monastic  tyrants.  These  are 
inestimable  blessings,  and  incomparablj  of  more  value  than  that 
empty  but  fatal  splendour  for  which  the  price  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness must  be  paid.'' 


REDWOOD,* 

The  editors  of  Blackwood'^8  Magazine^  speakine  of  the  distort* 
ed  and  Imperfect  representations  of  America,  which  have  been 
palmed  upon  the  British  public,  by  those  heartless  renegadoes 
who  have  infested  our  shores  under  the  name  of  Travellers,  com- 
plain, that  there  is  **  no  woi^k  which  gives  them  any  tolerable  no-« 
tion  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  country."  And  in  descant- 
ing on  the  merits  of  our  celebrated  Irving,  after  lamenting  that 
his  pictures  are  not  American  rather  than  English,  thejr  exclaim^ 
*<  '^^  ho  is  there  to  fill  his  place  in  the  description  of  American  man- 
ners,"— "  who,  except  Washington  Irving  can  portray  the  man- 
ners of  America  \h  a  style  fitted  for  the  Uiorough  comprehension 
of  European  readers?"  In  reply  to  the  desponding  question  of  Mr. 
Christopher  North,  we  hold  up  the  "  Spy,"  and  "  rioneers"  of  Mr. 
Cooper:  and  if  description  to  the  life  and  to  the  comprehension 
even  of  British  readers,  will  entitle  an  author  to  share  the  laur- 
els of  the  "  bketch  Book"  we  may  exultihgly  claim  the  honour  for 
the  work  whose  title  honours  the  head  of  our  page: — ^a  performance 
which  we  pronounce  to  ly  American,  exclusively,  in  scenerj» 
manners,  and  sentiments-    i 

Various  causes,  besides  the  vast  extent  of  space  which  is  cover- 
ed by  the  United  states,  have  conspired  to  vary  the  manners  of 
the  different  sections;  travellers,  therefore,  who  stretch  their  chain 
from  East  to  West  and  from  North  to  South,  are  competent  to 
esdmate  the  whole  ground;  but,  as  far  as  a  novel  can  go  inlaying 
down  the  mountain  and  the  valley-^the  farm-house  and  the  city^ 
<<  Redwood,"  is  a  fine  map. 

That  *<Redwf>od"  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  American,  wiUiout 
mixture  or  affectation,  is  its  first  praise;  and  to  this  we  can  add, 
that  the  plot  is  interesting— the  incidents  are  natural  and  well- 
imagined,  and  the  sentiments  are  full  of  good  sense  and  moral 
beauty.    The  dramatis  personm  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  va- 

*  ReJiroodi  a  tale.  In  two  volumes.  New  York.  Bliss  and  White.  18S4. 
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lied  to  flU  or  embelliBh  the  scenes  ib  which  are  successively  exhi- 
bited. Without  being  dull  or  tedious,  they  are  generally  such  peo- 
ple as  we  have  all  seen  at  one  time  or  another— neither  too  wise 
nor  too  weak,  too  virtuous  nor  too  wicked  for  our.  common  nature* 
Even  its  fair  heroine  is  not  an  angel.  If  we  should  demur  in  the 
least,  it  might  perhaps  be  to  Miss  Deborah.  .  She  is  rather  too  ac- 
tive and  e&ient  a  personage;  but,  since  the  first  happynconception 
of  a  mysterious  a£ent»  who  is  to.  be  every  wh^re,  and  to  do  every 
thing,  in  times  oTneed,  every  novellist  must  be  allowed  his  Meg 
Merrilies*  Nothing,  however,  su]>ematural,  is  attributed  to  the 
all-«ufficient  old  maid,  in  our  Ameridau  tale;  and  we  do  sometimes 
see,  that  an  uneducated  woman,  whether  married  or  single,  may 
be  gifted  with  a  head  to  devise,  and  a  heart  to  perform. 

The  episode  of  Africk  is  an  affecting  stoiy,  and  extremely  well 
told;  yet  we  could  have  dispensed  wi3i  it,  in  the  fullness  of  our 
•ntertainnient,  because  we  believe  that  the  sentiments  and  feel* 
inKs  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  a  certain  class  of  our  po- 
pulation, require  ratfter  to  be  repressed  than  aggravated.  Ihe 
amiable  author,  we  are  sure,  haa'  not  this  view  of  the  subject 
A  re-consideration  will  perhaps,  convince  her,  that  it  is  time  to 
apeak  with  caution  of  an  unavciidable  evil,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  satisfted  with  the  efforts  that  are  making  to  meliorate  the 
present  order  of  things;  and  strive  to  promote  them,  rather  than 
throw  impediments  in  the  way. 

I  As  it  is  our  desire  that  this  ingenious  tale  should  be  reai)  by 
all  readers,  we  shall  not  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  indolent  by 
an  abstract  of  the  story,  but'  endekvour  to  excite  them^  by  a  few- 
desultory  remaHcs  on  the  sentiments  and  characters. 

If  wenad  not  other  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  should  have  sus- 
pected the  authoress  to  be  a  lady,  from  the  partiality  that  is  shown 
to  that  sex.  Her  females  are  more  virtaous,  more  active,  and 
more  en«iging,~than  her  males.  It  is  indeed  the  general  verdict  of 
all  candid  observers  of  human  nature,  that  women  are  less  vicious 
than  men— 4ind  there  is  good  reason  that  it  should  be  so;  but  let  us 
g^ve  the  latter  a  due  share  of  praise,  whilst  we  remember  how  nu- 
merous are  tlie  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. ,  Perhaps  our  author  woula  plead  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  prominence  of  her  females,  that  she  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  Her  fe- 
males are  truly  teminine — particularly  Mrs*  Harrison,  who  "  was 
deemed  by  all  her  acquaintance  to  be  quite  blind  to  her  husband's 
fiinlts"  because  she  had  the  virtue  to  conceal  her  disgust.  It  is 
however  a  singular  kind  of  delicacy  with  which  she  has  invested 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Redwood,  tiie  cord  of  whose  affection  is  at  once 
snapped,  on  the  discovery  of  his  unworthines^t  and  his  desertion 
of  ners'>if.  Such  sudden,  and  complete  alienation  is  a  rare  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  matrimonial  disappointments.  Could  we 
lift  the  Tetl  tiiat  conceals  the  "  secrets  ol  the  prison«house"  we 
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should  find  that  devoted  woman  cIiak^  fondly  to  that  shrine 
"where  she  has  garnered  up  her  heart,'' and  that  she  often  love9 
long,  and  loves  fervently,  after  all  the  graces  with  which  her 
youthful  fanrv  had  adorned  the  object  of  her  attachment,  have 
vanished,  and  even  after  her  n^ole  soul  is  agonized  by  personal 
unkindness.  All -conquering  time,  alone,  dissmves  the  charm! 

We  wish  that  the  evidence  of  tlie  parentage  of  Emily  had  beea 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  by  means  not  so  revolting  as 
theft  and  the  violation  of  a  seal.  Inese  are  vices  too  odious  and 
paltry  for  the  character  of  a  voune  lady  of  family  and  fashion; 
and  although  she  is  selfish  and  heartless  in  the  extreme,  she  is  no 
where  represented  as  mean  and  vicious.  We  do  not  suddenly  be- 
come base,  is  the  old  adage.  Her  letter  to  her  Grandmother,  in 
chap,  vii,  is  spirited  and  graphical.  We  can  see  the  heartv  Yan- 
kee lasses  fixing  on  their  bonnets  to  go  to  the  village  to  near  a 
lecture  on  botany,  and  are  diverted  at  the  idea  of  their  brothers 
returning  froin  the  labours  of  the  field,  laden  with  flowers  for 
their  sisters  to  analyse.  The  observation  of  the  Carolina  lady  that 
servants  are  called  helps,  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country 
because  they  do  no  more  work  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  a 
very  natural  one;  and  we  regret  that  it  was  not  made  public  be- 
fore that  profound  philologist,  Noah  Webster,  Esq.  sailed  to  Eu- 
rope, with  the  MS.  of  his  Dictionary.  We  are  not  so  favourbly 
disposed  towards  the  letter  in  chap,  xxvi,  which  interrupts  us  in 
rather  an  unwelcome  manner  when  we  are  hurrying  on  to  the 
denouement  with  intense  interest.  To  this  the  author  may.  reply 
that  a  bachelor-critic  is  not  the  roost  impartial  judge  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  two  letters— one  of  which  is  from  an  old  lidj  who 
is  married  and  the  other  from  a  young  one  who  is  single,-"Hind 
beautiful«^-and  rich.  We  shall  not  argue  the  matter,  lest  we 
might  be  convicted  of  a  weakness  which  would  impugn  the  cha- 
racter of  our  decisions. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  incorrectness  in  the  style,  which 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  carelessness,  in  a  performance 
which  is  so  generally  without  blemish.  Thus  at  p.  79  we  are  told 
of  Mr.  Redwood  that  after  a  few  years,  he  wearied  of  the  toil  of 
political  life,  &c.  In  slome  part  of  die  work  we  saw  the  word  jeo- 
vardise, — an  Americanism,  which  we  wish  could  be  found  only 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  society,  of  great  promise  but  little 
performance,  got  up  some  time  ago  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  and  nxing  our  language.  Were  it  once  there,  we 
should  consider  it  as  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capolets,  and  feri 
assured  that  its  horrid  sound  would  never  offend  our  ears  again. 

At  no  former  period  could  we  boast  of  so  much  literary  effort 
as  the  present  displays.  Too  much  of  it  is  mere  chafi;  but  when 
that  shall  be  blown  away  and  foreotten,  the  authors  of  Arthur 
Mervyn — the  Spy,  Redwood,  and  Knickerbocker  will  furnish  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  that  in  our  country,  the  r^ion  of  fancy  is  not 
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a  barren  waste.  It  ia  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  all  these  Jime- 
rican  J^ovelists  are  natives  of  New  York;  that  great  state  which 
is  constantly  displaying  some  illustrious  incentive  for  the  emula- 
tion  of  her  sisters. 

•  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  make  our  bow  to  the  lady»  Te 
the  benignant  regard  of  our  fair  readers,  especially,  we  commit 
|he  claims  of  their  accomplished  countrywoman*  They  deserve  to 
be  examined  with  attention,  and  decided  upon  with  candour. 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  field  is  entirely  new;  for  this  is  the 
^t  Jimerican  novel,  strictly  speaking,  which  has  appeared.  It 
mav  be  perused  *as  a  faithful  delineation  of  our  own  fireside; 
and  commended  for  its  unpretendingness  of  manner,  its  charming 
delicacy,  and  its  uniform  good  sense. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ths  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  written  by  himself,  says  one  of 
the  London  papers,  are,  we  believe,  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 
This  posthumous  record  of  the  deceased  nobleman  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  keeping  of  Thomas  Moore,,  Esq.  and  designed  as  a 
legacy  for  his  benefit.  This  gentleman  intrusted  the  manuscript 
to  Mr.  Murray,  some  time  aso,  as  a  security  for  the  sum  of  2000 
niineas  which  he  borrowed  of  the  bookseller.  Since  the  death  of 
lord  Byron,  it  occurred  to  the  sensitive  and  honourable  mind  of 
Mr.  Moore,  that,  by  possibility,  althouffh  the  author  had  himself 
civen  full  authority  for  a  disclosure  of  toe  document,  some  of  his 
nimily  might  be  wounded  by  it.  He  appointed,  therefore,  a  time 
for  meeting  Mrs.  Leigh,,  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  after  a  de- 
liberate and  joint  perusal  of  the  >work,  finding  that  this  lady 
apprehended  from  it  much  pain  to  the  minds  of  many  persons 
still  living,  though  no  sort  of  imputation  on  her  brother's  memory, 
Mr.  Moore,  with  a  spirit  and  generosity  which  the  better  part  of 
mankind  will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate,  placed  the  manuscript 
in  the  ladv's  hands,  and  permittea  her  to  bum  it  in  bis  presence. 
On  the  following  ^ay  Mr.  Moore  returned  tp  Mr.  Murray  the  sum 
which  he  had  received  from  him. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  3chmucker,  Virginia,  has  in  tlie  press.  An  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Professors  Storr  and  Flatt 

The  work  which  is  here  ofi*ered  to  the  public,  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  labour  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  present 
agfi*  Having  been  harrassed  by  metaphysical  and  speculative,  and 
infidel  systems  of  pretended  Christianity,  thejr  were  taught  th6 
absolute  necessity  of  building  their  faith  exclusively  on  the  word 
of  God;  and  the  present  work  is  purely  of  this  biblical  nature.  It 
b  confined  to  the  docjtnnes  which  are,  taught  ip  revelation  totufevi 
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verbis.  The  yarums  ij^erentialt  sectarian  doctrines*  which  are 
used  bj  Oivines  of  difierent  denominations  to  connect  and  com- 
plete a  system  agreeable  to  their  own  views,  are  here  omitted- 
The  work  is  composed  with  the  highest  regard  to  exemis;  com- 

K»ed  too  in  Tiew  of  all  the  objections  which  the  liberdists  of  tho 
t  thirty  jears  have  been  able  to  raise.  That  such  a  work  is 
peculiarly  needed  in  the  nresent  day,  must  be  eyident  to  eyerj 
reflecting  mind,  acquainted  with  the  course  of  theolo^cal  discus- 
sion in  our  country.  To  render  the  work  more  extensively  useful, 
the  translator  has  given,  beside  other  additionnl  matter,  a  vei^ 
sion  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  quotations  contained  in 
it;  so  that  the  intelligent  layman  may  here  have  access  to  the  ul- 
timate ground  of  his  faith,  and  be  the  better  qualified  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  We  need  only  add  that  the 
translation  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  sentlemen,  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits,  who  have  warmfy  recommended 
it  to  public  patronaee. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  has  just  published  a  Cata* 
logcue  of  its  Library.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  committee- 
Messrs  Carpy,  Seybert,  Duponceau,  and  Vauehan,  for  the  zeal  and 
industry  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  them  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press.  The  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  are  numerous,  but  nottoo  much  so,  as  they 
will  enable  a  reader,  at  a  sinele  glance»to  see  what  may  be  found 
in  this  collection  on  a  particular  subject,  without  losing  his  time 
or  patience,  in  the  perusal  of  titles  of  books,  not  within  the  scope 
of  his  inquiries.  On  the  shelves  repose,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
"such  readiaff  as  never  was  read;"  but  there  is  also  much  that  is 
curious,  useful,  and  rare,  in  this  library.  During  a  peri4id  of  neaHy 
twenty  years,  the  librarian  (Mr.  Vaughan,)  has  been  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  to  increase  this  stock.  He  has  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor himself;  and  in  this  respect  he  has  been  cheerfully  se- 
conded by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  members,  who  have  fre- 
quently made  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  valua- 
ble and  expensive  works,  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

Noah  Webster  has  gone  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing his  great  Dictionary. 

Professor  Everett,  of  Harvard  University,  proposes  to  publish 
an  American  Annual, Register,  on  the  plan  of  the  English  Regis- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  gentleman's  abilities  to  render 
a  work  of  this  kind  eminently  useful,  and  all  who  know  what  an 
interesting  publication  the  English  Annual  Register  is,  must  an- 
ticipate much  from  a  similar  one  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Everett 

He  designs  to  give  in  the  first  volume,  a  history  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  a  sketch  of  the  great  national  events  *which  have 
transpired  since  its  formation,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  September 
26,  1815. 

The  following  is  the  plan^-*Part  I.  History  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year,  containing  an  account  of  all  events  of  national  im* 
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portance;  especially  of  the  doineB  of  Cong;reu,  Under  this  head, 
the  most  important  speeches  will  be  given  as  reported  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  2.,  An  account  of  all  events  of  importance 
in  the  several  States.  Historj  of  the  independent  States  of  Ame- 
rica, south  of  the  United  States,  for  the  jear. — Historj  of  the 
States  of  Europe,  with  a  chronicle  and  appendix. — The  puhlica- 
tion  to  be  annual  or  semiaunual,  at  the  option  of  the  publishers. 
Price  85  per  annum,  or  %2  50  for  each  part.  To  be  commenced 
in  July  next. 

The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  commence,*at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  publication 
of  a  Roister  of  Debates,  to  comprise  an  accurate  and  ample  re- 
port of  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  main  questions, 
and  of  such  debates,  incidentally  arising,  as  majjr  involve  impor- 
tant principles,  with,  perhaps,  an  appendix,  embracing  the  principal 
documents  of  the  session. 

Professor  Hall,  of  Middlebury  College,  has  published  a  book  of 
about  fifty  pages,  which  will  direct  the  Mineralogist  in  searching 
for  the  best  localities  throughout  all  the  Northern,  most  of  the 
Middle,  and  much  of  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  our  long 
and  broad  country.  The  minuteness,  the  brevity,  and  the  clear- 
ness, of  the  statements  are  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the 
furposes  of  the  explorer,  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
fioerals,  with  the  authority  on  which  the  statements  are  made, 
most  render  it  convenient,  safe,  and  useful. 

Among  the  works  announced  as  in  the  press,  at  Boston,  fs  <'  a 
Treatise  on  the  Common  Law  in  relation  to  Water  Coui^ps,  witli 
notes  and  reference's,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  adjudged 
cases,  by  Joseph  K*  Angell,  Esq."  This  work  is  intended  more 
particularly  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
owners  ana  occupants  of  mill  privileges. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing,  by  subscription, 
American  State  Trials,  with  notes  and  jneferences  to  English 
Cases  and  Decisions,  by  Jacob  D.  Wheeler,  counsellor  at  law.— 
The  work  will  contain  all  the  Criminal  cases  tried  in  tl)e  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  It  will  also  contain  State  Papers  in  this  de- 
partment of  law — ^the  opinions  of  eminent  men,  &c.  It  is  expected 
they  may  be  comprised  in  6  volumes,  each  of  which  will  contain 
600  pages  of  compact  matter.  It  will  be  printed  upon  good  paper, 
new  type,  aa^  will  be  issued  from  the  press  in  numbers,  quarter- 
ly. The  price  will  be  25  per  annum,  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
SIX  montns. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  published,  and  the  se- 
cond will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks.-^The  first  volume  is 
principally  filled  with  cases  collected  in  the  courts  of  New  York. 

The  new  Novel  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  entitled 
<«  Bedgauntlet,  a  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Messrs.  Carey 
and  I^  have  it  in  the  press.  (28  June.)- 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

For  the  Chronological  Chart  which  embellishes  the  present 
number  of  the  Port  Folio,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  P. 
'WiLSoii.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  some  violence  to  the  unostentatious 
habits  of  our  learned  friend  by  this  disclosure  of  his  name;  but  we 
must  venture  to  use  it  on  this  occasion,  because,  as  the  value  of 
the  Table  depends  upon  its  accuracy,  we  wish  to  fortifjr  it  by  his 
authority:  an  authority  which  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  idl 
who  are  ac(|uainted  with  his  profound  erudition  and  extensive 
researches  into  every  branch  of  that  profession  of  which  he  is  so 
eminently  the  strength  and  ornament  This  Table  was  constructed 
for  private  purposes;  but  at  our  solicitation  it  has  been  drawn  from 
the  author's  library^  that  it  might  be  made  more  extensively  useful. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  writings  ascribed  to  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and 
Papias:  that  in  a  few  instances  names  have  been  omitted,  when 
fragments  only  of  their  writing  remain  in  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors, and  that  a  few  more  wnters  of  less  importance  might  have 
been  assigned  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  the  shaded 
part  of  the  Chart,  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  who  were  not 
Christians,  and  of  a  few  whose  writings  are  known  only  by  quo- 
tations. 

EUBATUM. 

In  the  column  of  the  First  Century,  for  Egypt  read  Epiphnr^ 
This  error  was  not  detected  until  the  whole  impression  was 
printed* 

SONNET. 
From  the  French  of  Searron* 

Ye  monuments  of  human  power  and  pride! 

Ye  pyramids  and  tombs  of  structure  vain! 

In  you  Art  triumphs,  human  toils  and  pain 
Have  vanquished  nature,  and  her  power  defied — 
Ye  temples  vast  that  ruins  still  abide. 

And  thou,  last  pledge  of  Rome's  imperial  reign. 

Bold  Coliseum!  red  with  many  a  stain,-— 
Where  Romans  shouted  while  their  victims  died — 
Time's  hand  shall  drag  you  from  your  high  estate, 

Nor  of  your  boasted  pride  a  vestige  leave: — 
If  marble  then  must  yield  its  strength  to  fate. 

Oh!  let  me  not  witn  tliankless  bosom  erieve— 
If  my  black  doublet,  now  of  three  years  date. 

Shows  my  bare  elbow  through  trie  ragged  sleeve. 


ra 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

The  ensuingr  ▼one*  ve  from  the  EdinUirgh  Magaxme;  iq_ which  joarnal 
tliey  apt>eAred  shortly  after  the  demise  of  the  illustrioas  personage  wbom 
they  tselebrate.  We  think  they  are  well  adapted /or  titeute^  tehooU^ 
as  the  phrase  runs,  and  fbntore  to  elcpres^  a  wish  Uiat  such  ptoees  could 
be  substituted  for  the  alalia  And  d^cepti^  trash  about  the  Tinnoa  of  the 
Romaps,  with  which  our  childhood  is  amused. 

Amid  the  incense  of  a  world's  applause. 

That  hails  thee  champion  of  his  coantry's  cause^ 

By  virtue's  tears  emwrned,  to  merit  JQst, 

liijr.Ashee,  Washinotoii!  return  to' dust. 

But  not  to  Death's  obtivioas  shade  return 

Thy  soul's  warm  energies— 4hej;a;iiard  thy  urn. 

When  Freedom,  shriefcing  through  the  westerp  sky. 

Call'd  all  her  sons  to  conquer,  or  to  die, 

Tum'd  her  fair  face,  and  shuddering  as  she  view'd 

The  kindred  hfwts  with  civil  blood  imbrued. 

Full  in  the  van  thy  withering  arm  revealed 

Its  awful  sweep,-r-and  conquest  had  the  field: 

When  torn  Humanity  in  sorrow  stood. 

As  war's  wild  vengeance  poured  the  crimson  flood; 

Thine  was  the  boast,  mid  ranks  with  terror  lio'd. 

To  blend  the  feeling  with  the  mighty  mind! 

In  scenes  of  havock  and  devouring  flame, 

N6  brutal  carnage  stained  thy  glorioua  nam^ 

No  voice  of  misery  in  vain  implored 

The  meed -of  mercy  from  thv  conquering  sword. 

These  were  the  triumpha,  wnose  supporting  power 

Shed  its  soft  influence  on  thy  dying  n<Mir« 

To  thee  no  terrors  deepened  intd  gloom 

The  long  unfathomed  twilight  of  the  tomb; 

That  heart,  with  virtue's  purest  feelings  wand. 

That  arm,  the  first  in  battle  and  alarm, 

Stall  shield  thy  country — for  thy  birth  wa^  fame. 

And  latest  ages  shall  adore  thy  name.  A.  B. 


.LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

Toung  Love  wdl  onCe  a  pri^ner  kept. 
For  roaming  late  in  Beauty's  bowers; 

The  nvmph  surprised  him  while  be  slep^ 
And  bound  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

She  guards  him  with  bef  virpin  train. 
They  watch  by  tunis  while  Love  reposes; 
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Or  weave  fresh  ro8e4md8  for  his  chain* 

For  young  Love's  chains  are  made  of  roses* 

Tet  still  Love  pined»  and  only  sought 

To  rid  him  of  his  rosy  fetter; 
For  thou^  his  chains  were  flowers,  he  thought 

No  chains  at  all  would  suit  him  better. 

But  scarce  this  discontent  begaki. 
And  scarce  the  angry  thouSit  had  risen. 

Before  the  boy  concenrM  a  plan 

To  free  him  from  his  flowery  prison. 

'Twss  this— the  little  artlnl  elf, 
While  he  and  Beauty  watchM  together, 

BesolvM  at  once  to  free  himself. 
And  bind  her  in  the  self-same  tether. 

One  night  the  train  of  nymphs  had  fled. 
Fatigued  with  all  day's  anxious  duty; 

And  havins;  put  young  Love  to  bed. 
They  left  nim  to  the  care  of  Beauty. 

Then  ma^r  Cunid  heaved  a  Bigb,;^ 

And  drooping  low  his  gaudy  pinion. 
He  seemed,  at  once,  to  Beauty's  eye. 

As  if  resign'd  to  Sleep's  dominion. 

And  now  he  spoke,  and  now  he  stirr'd. 
And  sobbed  and  smiled:  to  Beauty  seeming 

The  urchin  dreamed;  and  she  had  heard, 
That  Love  was  always  fond  of  dreaming. 

So  Beauty  watched  him  late  and  lone. 

Till,  feeling  rather  tired  and  stupid. 
She  sunk,  herself,  the  flowers  among. 

And  slept  beside  the  couch  of  Cupid. 

Then  Love  arose,  his  rosy  bands 
With  eager  haste  he  tore  aparti 
And  bound  poor  Beauty^s  eyes  and  hands— 
But,  more  than  all,  he  bound  her  heart. 

#    ' 
TRien  hiah  in  air,  at  once  he  sorings. 

With  IMW,  and  shaft,  and  flittering  quiver; 
And  soaring  far  on  wanton  wings, 
.  *  ^He  flew  away,  alas!  forever!  •  O.  F.  R. 


LOVB  AND  HTIIBN. 

When  Love  and  Hyuien  both  were  bojt. 
They  ixed  a  daj  of  amiling  weather. 

To  show  each  other  ail  their  tors. 
And  piss  an  afternoon  together. 


To  Hjnen's  bower  joong  Copid  < 
And  each  With  each  was  quick  delighted; 

Love  shot  hiB  darta  of  sorest  aim. 
And  Hjmen's  briglhtest  torch  was  lighted. 

But  Hymen  soon,  capricious  elf, 

(Now  Hymen's  but  a  peevish  fellow,) 

Told  Love,  he  wished  the  bow  hinuelt. 
And  dien  b^ao  to  poat  and  bellow. 

Love  gave  bis  friend  the  weapon  strait, 
(Young  Love  is  such  a  cheerful  giver!) 

And  thas»  for  Hymen's  torch  of  state. 
Changed  his  best  bow  and  fullest  qniv». 

While  each  his  proper  arms  possest. 

Men  ndther  could  nor  would  resbt  'em; 
*For  Hymen's  fires  inflamed  their  breast. 
Ana  Cupid's  arrows  seldom  missed  'em. 

But,  changing  thus  their  arms  about. 
The  boys  ^came  perplexed  and  stupid; 

Love  puts  the  torch  of  Hymen  out. 

While  Hyinen  blunts  the  shafu  of  Cmpid. 

'Twas  this  fjissolved  their  union  sweet. 
And  broke  affection's  firmest  tether; 

80  now  if  Ijove  and  Hymen  meet 
Ihey  seldom  iojonm  long  together. 


MELANCHOLY. 

g^ty  spirit,  known  01 

^j  „.^  .^...'S,  tho'  one  alone  beeu 

Its  mystery,  its  beauty,  and  its  jiower. 
It  is  not  Feap— **tis  not  the  passive  Fear 


Tians  is  n  mighty  spirit,  known  on  earth 
By  many  names,  tho'  one  alone  beeomea 
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That  sinks  before  tiie  fatart,  n^  ike  dirik 

Despondency  that  bangs  upon  the  past: 

Not  the  soft  spirit  that  doth  bow  to  naia. 

Nor  that  wbicli  dreads  itself,  or  slowly  eats 

Like  a  dull  canker,  'till  the  heart  decays. 

But  in  the  meditativf  mind  it  lives 

Sheltered,  caress'd,  and  yields  a  great  return: 

And  in  the  deep  silent  communion 

Which  itholds  ever  with  the  poet's  soul. 

Tempers,  and  doth  befit  him  to  obey 

High  inspiration*    To  the  storms  and  winds 

It  giveth  answer  in  as  proud  a  tone^ 

Or,  on  its  seat,  the  heart  of  man,  receives 

The  gentler  tidings  of  the  elements. 

I,  often  home  returning  from  a  spot 

Holy  to  me  from  many  wanderings 

Of  fancy  or  in  fact,  have  felt  the  power 

Of  Melancholy  stealing  on  my  soul. 

Mingling,  with  many  images,  and  from 

Sorrow  dividing  joy,  untiT  the  shape 

Of  each  did  gawer  a  diviner  hue. 

And  shone,  unclouded  by  a  thouriit  of  pain. 

Grief  may  sublime  itself,  and  plud^  the  sting 

From  out  its  breast,  and  muse  until  it  seem  ^ 

Ethereal,  starry,  speculative,  wise; 

But  then  it  is  that  Melancholy  comes   . 

Out-charming  Grief,  (as  the  gray  morning  stQls 

The  tempest  oft,)  and  from  its  fretful  fire 

Draws  a  pale  light,  by  which  we  see  ourselves. 

The  present,  and  tiie  future,  and  the  pM»  W. 


SONG. 

WHrrnan,  ah!  whither  is  my  lost  love  straying^-* 
Upon  what  pleaUant  land  beyond  the. sea? 

Oh!  ye  winds  now  playing. 
Like  airy  spirits,  round  my  temples,  free. 
Fly  and  tell  him  this,  from  me. 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  tiiat,  in  my  woman's  bosom. 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power. 

Or  like  the  summer  blossom 
Still  changing  from  the  bud  to  the  full-grown  flower. 
Grows  with  every  passing  hour. 


Mtkmt  ^  FriMHptA 


Say,  and  aaj  geii€y»  4iat  tinee  we  two  partad. 
How  little  joj — miicK  eorrow  I  have  known. 

Only  not  broken-hearted. 
Because  I  muse  upon  brieht  moments  gone, 
And  think  and  dream  of  him  alone* 


ABSTRATCT  OP  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 
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Jianaehufetit.  A  lalMcripCioB 
kai  been  raised  among  tbe  pvoprie- 
tOTB  of  tbe  Boston  Atbemeam  to  por- 
cbaie  a  marble  statue  of  Washihc^ 
TOH  for  that  iosdtatioD,  from  tbe 
chisel  of  an  Italian  artist^Tbe 
PresidenI  bas  raceired  from  an 
Ameijcan  rentleman  in  Eegluid, 
bro  reiy  ralnable  donations  to  that 
noble  institution  aocompanied  by  a 
rery  polite  letter.  The  first  is  a 
likeness  of  tbe  late  renerable  Pre- 
sident West,  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, painted  bj  oar  yoonji^  conntiy- 
man  Leslie,  from  an  original  por- 
trait taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. It  is  a  half  length,  and  tbe 
Boston  Evening  Craaette  says  is  a 
Teiy  superior  composition.  Tbe 
copy  was  taken  before  the  dec^»e. 
of  Mr.  West,  whofe  time  was  su  pc- 
copied  that,  tbongb  requested,  he 
could  not  sit  to  Mr.  L^lie.  The 
other  girt  is  a  best  of  the  ApoUo  ^ 
Behndere^  in  marble,  done  in  Ita- 
W  wbacb  is  rery  beautiful,  and  will 
wrm  an  elegant  ornament  to  one  of 
the  rooms  of  tbe  Atbeosftum. 

Foar  promising  Greek  youths, 
natires  of  Scio,  arrived  at  Boston, 
from  Malta,  baring  come  to  this 
coantfy  with  tbe  hope  of  obtaining 
tbe  advantages  of  education.  Their 
names  are  Const antihb  and  Pan- 
DiAs  Rally,  Nicholas  Prraoao- 

KTIfO,    and    ALBXANDBa    P  ASP  ATI. 

Tbe  two  first  are  brothers,  whose 
father  was  a  hostage  from  Scio  at 
Constantinople,  aid  was  bung  by 
onler  of  the  grand  seigaor.  Nearly 


an  his  eifeoti  were  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  at  Scio;  and  Mrs.  Rallt, 
witb  her  children,  escaped  witb  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  now  at  Malta.  Nico- 
las has  parents  living  at  Malta  in 
reduced  circumstances.  His  lather 
was  at  Malta  when  Scio  was  orer- 
tbrown;  bis  mother,  himself,  and  a 
younger  brotber,  were  among  those 
wbo  escaped  from  Ibe  destructioB. 
The  father  of  Alexander  died  be- 
before  the  roTolution.  His  mother 
and  her  family  were  taken  by  the 
Turks  at  Scio;  one  brother,  beiug 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  put  to 
death;  Alexander  and  his  mother, 
one  brother  and  three  sisters,  hare 
been  redeemed,  .and  one  brother 
remains  in  captiyity. 

Constantino  Ralli  and  Nicolas 
Petrokokino,  are  16  years  of  age, 
Bandias  Ralli  13,  and  Alexander 
Paspati  1^  They  all  read  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  Greek,  have 
more  or  less  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian,  •  and  while  in  Malta,  bare 
made  some  proficiency  in  English, 
in  which  tbey  conrerse  intelligibly.  ^ 
They  are  all  youths  of  good  intellec- 
tual powers,  amiable  dispositions, 
and  correct  deportment  These 
young  Sciols  were  sent  from  Mal- 
ta by  the  American  missionaries, 
and  commended  to  tbe  patronage  of 
the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners fur  foreign  missions.  There 
are  already  four  Greek  youths  re- 
siding at  New  Haren,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  same  board,  who 
do  not  expect  to  return  till  they 
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hare  obtained  a  collegiate  ednca- 
tion;  and  it  is  mocb  to  be  desired 
tbiit  these  should  enjoy  equal  pri- 
Tileges.  The  resoorces  of  the  boatd 
of  foreign  •missions  are  not*  how- 
erer,  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  af- 
fording them  snch  pririleges,  with- 
out specific  appropriations  by  do- 
D0T8  to  the  object;  and  it  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  bounty  of  a 
phUeUmk  coinmnnity— ^if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  word  fur- 
nished us  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
lads  at  New  Haren — whether  such 
pririleges  shall  be  conferred. 

Qmnectieui.  The  Indian,  called 
Oeoige  Henry  Washington,  lately 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
was  executed  on  the  1st  inst.  at 
Tolland,  (Conn.)  His  appearance 
and  behayionr  erer  since  his  im- 
prisonment, though  quiet  and  snb^ 
missive,  is  stated  to  hare  exhibited 
something  of  the  proud  spirit  and 
stout  heart  of  the  Indian.  He  said 
nothing  at  the  place  of  execution, 
but  previously  confessed  the  mur- 
der, and  acknowledged  the  justness 
of  bis  sentence.  He  was  even  un« 
willing  that  an'  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  to  com- 
mute his  punishment. 

Jfew  York.  Mat  Dat.— The 
oldest  of  our  inhabitants  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  as  much 
moving  as  on  Saturday  last,  *at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  city  affairs. 
There  are  but  two  cities  of  any 
note,  where  the  custom  prevails  of 
moving  on  the  first  of  May— New 
York,  and  our  beloved  grandam, 
.  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom 
we  draw  our  being,  our  order, 
cleanliness  and  stupidity;  and  sure- 
ly no  practice  could  be  more  stupid 
than  that  of  moving  a  whole  city  in 
one  day:  such  an  encounter  of  carts 
and  handbarrowb;  snch  clashing  of 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  furniture 
and  other  moveables;  such  moving 
in  and  out  at  the  same  moment ;  such 
smashing  of  glasses  and  china  jugs, 
cracking  of  card  tables  and  bed- 
steads; such  havoc  among  the  de- 


canters, sweetmeats  and  pieklea^ 
such  clouds  of  dust  and  remnants 
of  dirt,  left  gratuitously  by  tenants; 
such  an  army  of  black  scrubbera 
and  whitewashers;  such  slopping 
and  mopping,  and,  above  all,  such 
anxiety  and  pkinfal  effort  to  raise 
the  quarterns  rent,  to  appease  the 
jost  demands  of  the  landh>rd!  Every 
thing  is  deaf,  difficult,  and  out  ci 
orden  mistresses  are  jaded  to 
death,  the  maids  fatigued,  to  the 
loss  of  their  Sunday  evening's  walk 
in  Broadway,  and  the  master  readj 
to  make  his  escape,  and  actoallj 
escaping,  from  a  scene  of  dirt,  dust, 
clamour  and  confusion.  Poets  paint 
May-day  like  Flora,  wreathed  with 
hyacinths  and  honeysuckles,  when 
the  lads  and  the  lasses,  in  their 
holiday  attire,  gambol  on  the  green 
and  dance  around  the  May- pole. 
Don't  look  for  these  sylvan  joys 
in  New  York  on  that  day.  We  have 
been  frequently  tempted  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  the  system, 
but  we  shall  have  the  owners  of 
real  estate  down  upon  us  like  the 
nightmare,  for  interfering  with 
their  rights;  but  suppose  a  law 
should  be  passed,  making  the  quar- 
ter days  of  all  houses  in  the  first 
ward  expire  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  second  ward  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  third  ward  in  the 
mouth  of  Mareh,  and  soon?  why,  in 
one  Tear,  the  whole  system  would 
be  changed  trithout  loss.  As  the 
City  increases,  the  evil  extends. 

Among  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
the  feathered  tribe  which  have  this 
season  visited  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
is  a  huge  Eagle,  which  is  mig'esti- 
cally  perehed  on  one  of  the  trees, 
and  manifests  no  disposition  to  quit 
his  agreeable  quarters.  Every  ex- 
ertion is  making  to  secure  his  per^ 
manent  residence  in  the  gardens. 

The  collector  of  tolk  on  the  great 
Canal  has  taken  above  7000  dol- 
lars for  tolls  in  one  week.  Between 
the  5th  of  May  and  tst  of  June, 
17,738  dollars  were  received. 

The  sum  of  31»982  doUara  and  39 
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otDti,  besides  a  qnaDtity  of  mnDi- 
tioQS  of  war,  has.  been  Hent  to  the 
Greeks. 

We  leam  that  sioce  the  oeni* 
pletion  of  the  Canals,  some  of  the 
enterprisingp  csrockery  merchants  of 
Utica  have  transmitted  their  orders 
direotJj  to  the  manufacturers  in 
LiFerpool,  and  a  eonsignment  of 
fifty  packaipes  has  already  arrived, 
without  laiid  •carriage,  or  even  hav- 
ing been  landed  between  the  tvo 
|M»ri»  of  Liverpool  and  Utica!  One 
crate  of  elegant  blue  dinner  setts 
has  been  received,  adorned  with 
devioes  prepared  at  Utica,  and  in- 
scriptions commemorative  of  the 
«*  meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  bear- 
ing honourable  testimony  t^the 
exertions  of  Gov.  Clinton,  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  work  which 
wilJ  enable  the  merchants  of  Utica, 
Bu^o,  and  Detroit,  to  become 
their  own  importers  whenever  they 
please. 

Pemurylsama.  The  average  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  Liancaster  coun- 
ty, maiotajned-in  doors,  in  the  year 
ending  8th  of  May,  1823,  was  256 
per  month,  and  the  whole  number 
ef  OQt-door  paupers  126,  and  the 
amount  expended  13 J  34  dollars 
and  t  cents,  while  the  average 
Dumber  during  the  last  year  was 
80  1-3  per  month,  the  number  of 
out-door  paupers  84,  including  cbil- 
dri»n  and  sick,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended 10,363  dollars  and  25  cents; 
proving  a  decrease  in  pauperism  of 
47  lt-3  in-door  paupers,  and  42  out 
dbor  paupers,  and  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense to  the  county  of  2780  dollars 
77  cents. 

The  state  loan  of  220,000,  au- 
tborised  by  the  last  legislature,  has 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  a  premium  of  £3.  80  on 
every  glOQ.     The  interest  is  5  per 


Ten  steam-boats  havd  been  built 
at  Pittsbnigb,  in  the  oourse.of  the 
kst  two  yean.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  last  spring 
there  have  descended  to  Port  De- 
potiti  through  the  Sosqaehuuiah 


Canal,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  arks  and  five  hundred  and 
nine  rafts— exclusive  of  a  great 
number  which  passed  down  the  bed 
of  the  river  These  arks  and  rafts' 
were  laden  with  the  rich  and  varied 
products  of  the  busqnehanna  coun- 
try. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  convened  on 
the  20th  of  .May,  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  session  was 
opened  by  a  sermon  from  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Chester,  of  Albany,  founded  on 
part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthian^r-*'  Who  then  is  Panl» 
and  who  is  Apollos,  but  Ministers 
by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  mao?'^  The 
character  of  Paul,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  was  elo- 
quently delineated,  and  the  di? ine 
origin  of  Christianity  fully  proved 
by  the  example  of  the  Apostleof  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  services  were 
concluded,  the  Assembly  met  in  the 
Prayer  Room  of  the  same  church, 
and  examined  the  commissions  of 
the  members,  previous  to  entering 
on  their  duties.  Dr.  Green,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  elected  Moderator, 
and  Dr.  M'Dowell,  of  New  Jersey, 
Clerk. 

There  are  sent  by  mail  from  the 
Philadelphia  post-office,  every  gar- 
ter, 162,040  newspapers,  published 
in  tl^e  city,  and  annually,  648,160. 
The  quarterly  postage  on  these 
amounts  to  1864  dollars  87  cents, 
and  the  annual,  amounts  to  7,450 
dollars  48  ceoU.  There  are  eigh- 
teen newspapers  in  Philadelphia, 
eleven  of  which  are  daily;  the  re- 
mainder weekly;  averaging  on  the 
whole,,  as  sent  by  mail,  about  2100 
a  day,  4200  every  other  day, .  or 
8600  weekly. 

Delaware.  Chesqpeaxe  and 
Del  AW  ABE  Canal.  This  great 
work  is  now  rapidly  going  on,  and 
in  all  probability,  it  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected  to  be  completed 
in  three  or  four  years.  1*he  whole 
of  the  contracts  are  made  for  cut- 
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tiDgf  from  one  bvy  to  the  other,  And 
about  one  thousand  men  are  now 
enj^^ed  aa  labourers  upon  it;  in  a 
.  few  weeks  more  are  expected;  and 
from  1500  to  2000  will  be  enga^ 
in  the  conrse  of  the  summer.  Eveiy 
man  on  the  Eastern  Sore  6f  Mary- 
land is  deeply  concerned  in  havinif 
this  work  finished,  as  it  will  add 
twentj-fire  per  cent  upon  the  va- 
lue of  the  Eastern  Shore  lands. 

Maryland.  At  the  house  of  Mr. 
Donci^n,  who  lires  on  the  post 
road  between  Bush  and  Hayre-de- 
Grace,  a  young:  robin  was  kept  in 
a  cage,  and  hung  out  in  the  porch 
every  day,  near  a  place  frequented 
by  some  wrens.  One  of  the  wrens 
somehow  imbibed  an  affectioo  for 
it,  and  commenced  passing  through 
the  wires  of  the  cage,  and  feeding 
the  captive  robin,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  do  for  many  weeks. 

Ditl.  qfColumhia.  Mr.  M%ane, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  a  recent  de- 
bate upon  the  subject  of  Fortifica- 
tions, entered  into  a  view  of  the 
present  prospects  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  declared  that  Me 
naiional  dAi  vnU  be  ertrnguUhed  by 
(Ae  year  1832,  even  allowing  for 
any  diminution  occasioned  for  a 
time  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

Lours  XVII. — A  person  calling 
himeelf  Liouis  the  17th,  of  France, 
has  made  his  appearance  in  Wash- 
ington. The  facts  he  states  are  his- 
torically true,  hut  whether  the  cir- 
cunistances  in  relation  to  his  own 
life  are  correct,  we  are  not  sofil- 
ciently  acquainted  with  them  to 
say.  His  features  are  said  to  be 
very  much  those  of  the  Bonrbon  • 
family:  his  age  corresponds  with 
what  the  Dauphin's  would  have 
been,  and  several  incidents  be 
mentions  of  his  early  life,  serve  to 
vender  his  tale  at  least  plausible. 
He  states  that  be  was  carried  from 
the  toyrer  of  the  Temple  in  great 
secrecy,  brought  up  among  the 
Alps,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  he  learned 


the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  where 
he  has  been  till  he  came  to  this 
country.  He  protends  to  show  cer- 
tain marks  on  his  head,  which  he 
says  his  sbter,  the  duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  will  at  once  recognise, 
and  to  this  lady  he  hae  written, 
through  a  gentleman  at  Washing- 
ton, stating  the  eircumstancci^  and 
events' of  his  life. 

The  Commission  appointed  three 
^ars  ago,  under  the  Florida  troa- 
ty,  for  ascertaining  claims  against 
the  government  of  Spain,  expired 
lately,  by  the  terns  of  the  treaty, 
and  accordingly,  the  Board  finally 
adjourned.  The  roport  of  their  pro- 
ceedings has  been  transmitted  to 
thM3epartmeot  of  State,  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  claims  al- 
lowed, and  the  amount  of  each.  The 
amount  of  the  claims  allowed  as 
valid  by  the  board  is  5,454,645  dol- 
lars 13  cents;  and  as  only  ^fe  mil- 
lions were  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  payment  of  those  claims,  an 
abatement  of  8  1  3  per  cent  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  each  claim 
allowed  to  ffl\  66  1-3,  in  the  100 
dollars. 

The  loan  of  ^r^  raiUions  of  dol- 
lars, aothorised  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress \o  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  awards  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  hat 
been  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  treaty,  these 
claims  were  to  be  paid  either  im- 
mediately in  money,  or  in  a  stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
a  year.  With  a  view  of  profiting  by 
the  present  reduced  rate  of  inter- 
est, it  was  determined  to  adopt  the 
former  plan,  and  by  the  creation  of 
a  stock  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
provide  the  means  of  paying  the 
claimants  in  money,  instead  of  a  sis 
per  cent,  stock,  saving  the  difier* 
ence  of  interest. 

The  rate  of  interest  fixed  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  was  41-2  percent, 
and  at  this  rate  the  loan  has  been 
tiikea  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
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States.  Independent  of  the  lowneBs 
of  tbc  Domioat  rate  of  iaterest,  the 
GOonexiuD  of  the  bank  with  the 
GuverDOieBt  readers  it  still  more 
beaeficiai  to  the  latter.  The  Go- 
ve rnmeotu  a  partner  in  the  Bank, 
to  the  amount  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  capital  and  will  reoeiire  back 
in  diFidenda  a  proportional  share  of 
the  interest  o(  a  loao«  and  as,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  like  all  other  money- 
ed institulions,  and  moneyed  men, 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  finds  it 
difficult  to  invest  all  its  funds  in  bu- 
siness loans,  and  can  take  this  loan 
without  reducioflf  its  discounts,  the 
whole  interest  of  the.  loan  is  so 
much  dear  profit  to  the  Bank  and 
the  GoYeroment 

The  dividends  receivable  by  the 
Government  on  its  Bank  shares, 
out  of  the  225,000  dollars,  the  in- 
terest of  4  1*2  per  cent,  on  the  5 
millions,  will  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which 
trill  reduce  the  whole  sum  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Government  for 
these  five  millions,  to  a  little  less 
than  175,000  dollars,  which  will  be 
actually  a  fraction  below  3  1-2  per 
cent  So  that  in  fact  the  loan  at 
par  from  the  Bank  is  as  advantage- 
ous to  the  Government,  as  if  indi- 
viduals had  given  for  it  a  premium 
ef6-10th  per  cent 

VirginkL  A  few  days  since,  a 
yoath  of  this  city,  (14  or  15  years 
of  age,)  swam  from  Ludlam's  wharf 
to  Warwick-^  distance  of  about 
£ve  miles,  without  any  support. — 
He  was  in  the  water  from  about 
9  o'q^k  to  one. 

Dr.  Robert  Honeyman,  a  physi- 
cian of  much  reputation  and  learn- 
ing, who  died  on  the  21st  uit,  in 
Viiginia,  whither  he  emigrated 
from  Scotland  in  1774,  has  left  the 
following  bequest  in  his  will  dated 
ID  I82U 

"  1  aho  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
son,,  a  hmmrn  rib  which  will  be 
ibond  in  a  small  trunk  in  my  cbest, 
with  my  earnest  request  that  he 
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will  carefully  keep  the  said  rib 
[which  it  ifjameg  the  Fifth  King  of 
Scoiiand)  and  transmit  it  carefully 
to  his  descendants.'^ 

South  Caroiina.  At  the  last  sesr 
sions  in  the  town  of  Cheraw,  twen-- 
ty-two  cases  of  assault  and  battery 
were  tried. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1 820 
and  1821,  an  account  was  taken  of 
the  horses  and  mules  which  passed 
the  mountains  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  to  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  sale  — 
From  the^lst  of  October,  1820  to 
the  1st  of  April,  1821,  the  whole 
number  exceeded  10,000.  In  1822, 
the  hogs  passing  Ashville,  from  and 
to  the  same  states  was  73,000-7- 
The  number  of  beeves  passing  in 
one  season  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed, but  they  are  computed  to  be  at 
least  5,000.  The  annual  amount, 
therefore,  received  by  two  western 
from  three  atlantic  states,  in  the 
sale  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle, 
may  be  thus  estimated. 

Ten  thousand  horses  and 
mules,  averaging  75  dollars 
each, #750,000 

Seventy-three  thousand 
hogs  at  ten  dollars  each,     730,000 

Five  thousand  beeves  at 
twenty  dollars  each,    -       100.000 

11,570,000 
Jlfttsmiri. — A  considerable  trade 
has  been  carried  on  latterly  be- 
tween this  state  and  tlie  nortbero 
and  eastern  parts  of  Mexico,  which 
is  exposed  to  great  hazard  of  life 
and  property  from  the  Indians.  It 
has  been  proposed  to.  establish  an 
agency  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  intercourse.  The  Gover* 
nor  of  the  province  of  New  Mexi- 
co has  despatched  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  Council  Bluffs,  to  Vip" 
prize  the  commander  of  that  statioor 
that  he  should  arrive  there  in  the 
month  of  June  with  fifteen  hundred 
men.  His  object  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
sire to  make  an  impression  upoj^  the 
Indians. 
11 
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JVuesZ/ofiMiiff.  The  follomogf  ib 
%  ^iieral\iew  of  the  dUTerent  Re- 
hgiam  denominatioos  in  the  Uoited 
States,  made  from  the  latest  offi- 
cial returas  by  the  New  York Ob- 
SCRTF.R.— Pre^bjteriaDs,  63  Pres- 
byieiies,  1204  coDgre|pLtioDS,  687 
Mioisten.— Baptists,  3103cbarch- 
ei,  1 883  ministers. — Episcopaliaos, 
474  Congregations,  369  mioiHters. 
— Congregationalists,  1 096  church- 
es, 846  ministers.^  Methodists, 
about  3500  churches,  local  preach- 
ers, 30(>0,  travelling  preachers 
1226 — Dutch  Reformed  churches 
97.  pastors  76  —Societies  of  Priends 
525. — German  Reformed  Church, 
411  churches,  73  Ministers— 
christians,  so  called,  about  150 
churches,  and  the  same  number  of 
Ordained  l  Iders— Universalists, 
SOO  Societies,  120  Ministers— Ro- 
man Catholics,  90  churches,  160 
Clergymen. 

A  spectacle  of  an  extraordinary 
description  was  preset  ted  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alnwick.  About  four  miles  from 
that  town  there  is  a  pood  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Freemen's  Well, 
through  which  It  has  been  customa- 
ry for  the  freemen  to  pass  fn>m  tin^e 
immemorial  before  they  can  obtain 
their  freedom.  This  is  considered 
so  indispensable  that  no  exemption 
is  permitted,  and  witnout  passing 
this  ordeal  the  freedom  would  not 
be  conferred.  The  pond  is  prepar- 
ed by  proper  officeri  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
annoyance  to  the  persons  who  are 
to  pass  tbroQgli  it.  Great  dyk^s  or 
mounds  are  erected  in  different 
parts,  so  that  the  candidate  for  his 
freedom  is  at  one  moment  seen  at 
the  top  of  one  of  them  only  up  to 
hi-i  knees,  and  the  next  instant  is 
precipitated  into  a  gulf  below,  m 
which  he  freouently  plunges  com- 
pletely over  head.  The  waiter  is 
purposely  rendered  so  muddy  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  where  these 
dykes  are  situated,  or  by  any  pre- 
caution to  a?oid  them.    Those  as- 


piring to  the  honour  of  tke  freedom 
of  Alowick,  are  dressed  in  white 
stockings,  white  pantaloons,  and 
white  caps.  After  they  have 
**  reached  the  point  proposed,**  they 
are  suffered  to  put  on  their  usual 
clothes,  and  obliged  to  join  in  a  pro- 
cession and  ride  for  several  miles 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  free- 
men^s  propert}->a  measure  which 
is  not  a  mere  formality  for  parade, 
but  absolutely  indispensable,  since 
if  they  omit  visiting  any  part  of 
their  property,  it  is  claimed  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumbei^- 
land,  whose  steward  follows  the 
procession  to  note  if  any  such  omis- 
sion occurs. — The  origin  of  the 
practice  of  travelling  tlirough  the 
pond  in  the  manner  we  have  des- 
cribed, is  explained  by  a  tradition. 
It  is  said  that  King  John  was  once 
nearly  drowned  upon  the  spot  where 
this  pond  is  situated,  and  saved  his 
life  by  clinging  to  a  holly  tree^  and 
that  he  determined,  in  coDse- 
i|uence,  thenceforth  that  before  any 
candidate  can  obtain  the  freedom  of 
Alnwick,  he  should  not  only  wade 
through  this  pond,  but  plant  a  holly 
tree  at  the  door  of  his  bouse  on  the 
same  day,  and  this  custom  is  still 
scrupulously  observed.  On  the  oc- 
casion to  which  we  have  juat  allud- 
ed, no  less  than  thirteen  individuals 
went  through  the  necessary  forma- 
lities.— Tyne  Mercury, 

Canada-— The  legislative  Coun- 
cil of  Lower  Canada  hare  passed 
Resolutions  declaring  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  free  nari* 
gation  of  the  river  Si.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea,  from  the  territories  of  the 
State  bordering  thereon,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  President's  Message,  to  be 
contrary  to  the  established  and  re- 
cognized law  of  nations,  and  pray- 
ing the  British  Ministers  to  advise 
the  Kmg  not  to  accede  to  it  on  any 
condition.  These  resolutions  were 
sent  to  the  Anemhly^  the  popular 
branch,  where  they  were  waimly 
opposed,  and  postponed  to  a  future 
day. 
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Died,  at  his  residence,  oear 
Wheeling,  Va.  on  Sunday  the  fif- 
teenth ultirao,  Laurence  Augustine 
Washing'ton,  Esq.  in  the  50tb  year 
of  bis  age.  He  was  nephew  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  Gen.  €reorge 
Washington,  who  educated  him, 
and  in  whose  family  he  resided  for 
a  number  of  years. 

At  Marietta,  General  Rnfhs  Put- 
nam, aged  86  years.  Gen.  Putnam 
was  bom  in  Sutton,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  what  is  called  the 
old  French  war  in  1756.  In  our  re- 
Tointionary  struggle  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  the  commencement  of 
hostilitfes,  and  performed  the  part 
of  an  engineer  during  a  great  part 
of  the  wsir.  Towards  its  close  he 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral by  breret.  At  the  conclusion 
pf  peace  he  retired  to  his  farm  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  represented  his  town  in  the  le- 
gislature federal  years,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  magistrate. 
Id  1786-7,  he  was  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  Ohio  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  settling 
lands  in  the  N.  W.  Territory.  He 
was  appointed  a  director  and  super- 
intendant  of  the  affairs  of  that  com- 
pany. On  the  7th  of  April  1788,  he, 
in  company  with  about  40  others, 
commenced  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  territory  (a  part  of 
which  now  comprises  the  state  of 
Ohio,)-^they  located  themselves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
and  called  their  village  Marietta. 
From  so  small  a  beginning,  be  lived 
tosee  afioanshing  state  composed  of 
neariy  70  counties  and  a  population 
of  700,000  inhabitants.  So  rapid  a 
progress  In  population  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  U.  States.  In  1789, 
F^mdent   Washington    appointed 


him  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  N.  W.  Territory,  and  in  1791, 
hb  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral in  the  army  of  the  U.  States 
under  Gen.  Wayne.  In  1795  he 
was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of 
the  U.  States,  which  office  he  held 
during  a  part  of  the  presidency  of 
Gen.  Washington — all  of  Mr. 
Adams's,  and  several  years  under 
President  Jefferson.  He  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of 
Ohio,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
those  deliberations  which  resulted 
in  that  excellent  instrument,  la 
politics  he  was  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Washington ian  school.  His  life  ex- 
emplified a  practical  comment  upon 
the  principle  that  '*  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal."  In  his  moral  con- 
duct he  was  upright  and  inflexibly 
just;  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  them  do  unto  him.  In  early 
life  he  made  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  adorn  until  his  death.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
be  maintained  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  for  several  years,  almost  at 
his  o\frn  expense.  His  benefaction! 
for  benevolent  purposes  are  witness- 
ed by  the  assistance  which  be  af- 
forded in  the  erection  of  acade- 
mies, churches,  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutions. And  the  history  of  mis- 
sions will  exhibit  his  liberal  dona- 
tions in  promotion  of  these  invalu- 
able objects.  At  the  age  of  8  years 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  an 
orphan  boy,  without  the  bles- 
sings of  a  common  English  educa- 
tion; yet  by  industry  and  applica- 
tion, at  leisure  moments,  be  made 
such  progress  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
*ces,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sustain 
many  importantoffices  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
In  .Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
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Mr.  James  Crftwfiird,  merebant,  of 
Philadelphia. 

About  fire  mooths  ago  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  Mr.  Andrews  were  des- 
fwtched  by  the  United  States'  Bank 
to  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting some  important  negocia- 
tiona.  On  their  return  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  Alvarado,  as  conside- 
rable danger  was  apprehended  from 
an  attack  by  robbers,  they  were 
furnished  with  a  strong  escort  of  25 
men,  well  armed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Murray,  of  the  Bri- 
Hish  navy.  On  arriving  at  Puebla, 
they  were  deprived  of  this  escort, 
by  the  public  authority,  and  an  in- 
ferior guard  of  twelve  worthless 
men  substituted.  \  short  distance 
from  Puebla,  most  of  this  guard  de- 
«erted  them,  and  they  were  soon 
after  attacked  by  a  set  of  banditti, 
of  25,  in  ambuscade.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  an  excellent  horse- 
man, being  mounted,  by  his  gallant 
port  and  mien,  attracted  the  first 
attention  of  the  robbers;  he  receir- 
ed  the  first  shot,  their  balls  passing 
through  his  lungs;  four  of  the  party 
were  wounded,  and  a  courier,  who 
had  joined  them  at  the  moment  with 
despatches  for  Capt.  Murray,  killed. 
—-Captain  Murray  and  Mr.  An- 
drews escaped  unhurt.  The  ban- 
ditti made  prisoners  of  the  party, 
jobbed  them  of  every  thing,  includ- 
ing 25  000  dollars  in  specie,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  those  of  the  guard 
who  had  deserted,  deliberated 
whether  to  put  them  to  death,  but, 
through  the  intercession  of  two  or 
three  who  had  some  remains  of  hu- 
panity,  they  were,  after  some  hours 
detention  and  cruel  treatment,  set 
free-  Mr.  Crawford  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Andrews,  three  hours 
after  receiving  the  fatal  wound. 

Major  8amuel  Hodgdon  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  ardent  zeal  for  liber- 
ty  engaged  him  in  the  service  of  bis 
country,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rines to  1776,  and  cruised  against 


the  enemies  of  America.  In  1777, 
he  was  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  where  he  was  charged 
with  the  office  of  Quartermaster  to 
the  forces  attempting  to  oppose  .the 
advance  of  Burgoyne.  After  the 
retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  troops  un- 
der Gates,  he  was  charged  with  the 
office  of  Quartermaster  General. 
This  commission  he  bore  for  many 
years,  and  exercised  it  in  the  cam- 
paign of  St  Clair  against  the  In- 
dians beyond  the  Ohio.  He  was  sub- 
sequently Commissary  General  of 
Military  Stores,  which  comnii8««ioa 
he  held  until  the  eli  ction  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Major  H.  served  the 
United  States  twenty  five  years  in 
the  Quartermaster  and  Commissa- 
riat departments,  and  always  with  a 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  left  no  room 
for  reproach.  A  man  of  the  most 
exact  temperance,  he  lived  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  almost  unac- 
quainted with  disease,  and  died  in 
his  seventy  sixth  year. 

«  Wiiherford  the  Prophet.''-- 
This  celebrated  Savage  Warrior  is 
at  length  vanquished;  the  destroyer 
is  conquered;  the  hand  which  so 
profusely  dealt  death  and  desolation 
among  *'  the  whites'*  is  now  motion- 
less. He  died  at  his  late  residence 
near  Montpelier,  in  Alabama,  on 
the  9th  inst.  His  deeds  of  war  are 
well  known  to  the  early  settlers  in 
South  Alabama,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  them  while  they  live,  and 
be  talked  of  with  horror  by  genera- 
tions yet  unborn;  but  his  dauntless 
spirit  has  taken  its  flight — ''  he  baa 
gone  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  "— 
«'  Billy  Witberford,"  denominated 
**  the  prophet,"  was  about  one- 
fourth  Indian,  (some  say  *'  a  half 
breed,^')  his  ancestry,  on  the  white 
side  having  been  Scottish.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  boasted  of  havmg 
«oo  yankee  ^meaning  American) 
blood  in  his  veins."  This  ferocious 
Chief  led  the  hostile  Indians  to  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Mims  (at  Tensa,) 
on  the  30th  August,  1813,  which  K- 
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suited  in  the  iDdiicTiiniDate  and 
tbooking  ma&iacre  of  men,  women 
and  chUdreo,  to  the  number  of  near 
firar  hundred.  He  was  also  a  leader, 
(aaaoGiated  with  the  Prophets  Fran- 
cis and  Sinquister,)  at  the  battle 
fonght  on  the  23d  December  follow- 
ing', at  Eccfaaoachaca,  or  the  *"•  Holy 
Ground,"  which  had  been  consider- 
ed by  them  inaccessible  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  *'  the  grave  of  white  men;'* 
but  it  proved  a  fatal  delusion;  His 
party  suffered  great  loss  of  warriors, 
and  aJl  the  provisionst  munitions  of 
war,  Ac.  deposited  at  this  place  of 
imaginary  safety,  being  as  they  sup- 
posed, rendered  secure  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  supernatural  agency. 
It  is  stated,  that  after  being  satu- 
fated  with  the  blood  of  Americans, 
and  witnessing  the  almost  total  ex- 
tinction of  his  own  tribe,  he  volun- 
tarily and  dauntlesslj  flung  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  demanded  his  protection  He 
is  said  on  surrendering  himself,  to 
have  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  Genera/,  which  looks  very  little 
like  claiming /7ro/ec<ion.  It  displays 
a  spirit  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Napoleon  under  similar 
circumstances,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.—*'  I  am  in  your  power, 
do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a 
sokiier.  1  have  done  the  white  peo- 
ple all  the  harm  I  could;  I  have 
Ibught  them,  and  fought  them  brave* 
Ij:  if  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet 
fight,  and  contend  to  the  last;  but  I 
lAve  done;  my  people  are  all  gone; 
I  can  now  do  no  more  than -weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation. 
Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle;  but  I  cannot  animate  the 
dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer 
hear  my  voice^  their  bones  are  at 
Talladega,  Tallushatchee,  Emauc- 
£»n,  and  Tohopeka.  Thave  not  sur- 
rendered myself  thoughtlessly. 
Whilst  there  were  chances  of  suc- 
oess,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  sup- 
plicated peace.  But  my  people  are 
I^CMie,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  na- 
feWQ  and  for  myself.    On  the  mise- 


ries and  misfortunes  bronghtupon 
my  country,  I  look  back  with  deep- 
est sorrow',  and  wish  to  avert  still 
greater  calamities.  If  I  had  been 
left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  ar^ 
my,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on 
one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
them  on  the  others  but  your  people 
have  destroyed  my  nation.  Ton  are 
a  brave  man.  1  rely  upnn  your 
generosity.  You  will  exact  no 
terms  of  a  conquered  people,  but 
such  as  they  should  accede  to:  what- 
ever they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose.  If  they 
are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 
amongst  the  sternest  enforcers  of 
obedience.  Those  who  would  still 
hold  out,  can  be  influenced  only  by 
a  mean  spirit  of  revenge^  and  to 
this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their 
country.  You  have  told  us  where 
we  might  go,  and  be  safe.  This  is 
a  good  talh,  and  my  nation  ought  to 
listen  to  it  They  ahaU  listen  to  it." 

Ap.  28,  in  Baltimore,  Het.ry  M. 
Murray,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bars  of  Baltimore  and  Annapo- 
lis. Mr.  Murray  was  returning 
from  Annapolis,  in  full  health,  on 
Sunday  night,  the  18th  instant,  and 
was  reading  in  the  cabin  of  the 
steam  boat,  the  Eagie^  when  the 
boiler  of  the  steam  boat  burst,  and 
the  cabin  was  instantly  filled  with 
scalding  steam.  The  assault  was 
so  sudden  and  the  suflering  so  dread- 
fol  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  recollec- 
tion; and  it  was  not  until,  in  bis  con- 
fusion, he  had  crossed  the  cabin 
three  times,  (as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  traces  of  his  lace- 
rated flesh,)  that  he  found  his  way 
to  the  deck. 

Mr.  Murray  was  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  waa 
already  an  able  lawyer;  and,  what 
is  BtiU  more  important,  his  habits  of 
investigation  were  so  steady  and  in- 
vincible, that  with  the  aid  of  his 
uncommonly  fine  mind,  they  would, 
in  a  few  years,  have  infallibly  car- 
ried him  te  the  front  rank  of  his 
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pfofSBMioD.  Hm  claasioal  sttaia- 
menu  were  also  of  high  order.  *  fie 
was  a  schokar  aod  a  ripe  oae  '  His 
reading  was  diversified  and  ezten  • 
sire.  But  his  peculiar  enjoyment  was 
in  (he  department  of  beilei  UUrtM, 
His  familiarity  with  the  classics  dis- 
played itself,  unsonght,  in  his  own 
style  and  manners;  the  former  was. 
always  that  of  the  polished  scholar, 
the  latter  always  those  of  the  polite 
and  accomplished  gentleman. 

Bahiipore,  24th  May,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam  H.  Winder^  of  that  city;  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  a  distinguished 
citizen,  aged  50. 

General  Winder  was  one  of  those 
men  with  regard  to  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  indifferent;  for  there 
Was. nothing  negative  in  his  charac- 
teR  all  his  qualities  were  positive, 
strong  and  striking.  There  never 
was  a  human  being  more  entirely 
animated.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
dead  particle  in  his  system — all 
•'  the  life  of  life,'*  in  alt  its  force, 
thrilled  in  every  fibre,  throbbed  in 
every  pulse,  beamed  in  every  fea- 
ture, and  spoke  in  every  gesture. 
He  was  ardent  to  the  very  verge  of 
enthusiasm;  and,  in  bis  conduct,  he 
took  counsel  much  oftener  from  hts 
heart  than  his  head.  His  mind  was 
uncommonly  quick,  acute,  and  vi- 
gorous. Whatever  it  w^  capable  of 
doing,  it  performed  at  once,  and 
without  effort.  His  speeches  were 
not  marked  either  by  method  or  re- 
search; yet  his  views  were  always 
clear,  and  bold.  Hence  he  was  an 
able  and  popular  advocate,  and  a 
commanding  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. His  manners  were  such  as 
would  be  na^turally  expected  from 
such  a  character,  they  were  uncom- 
monly spirited,  frank,  graceful  and 
engaging. 

Mr.  Wirt  announced  his  demise 
to  the  court  in  terms,  which  were 
alike  honourable  to  his  own  feelings 
and  the  character  of  the  deceased. 
"  The  court,"  said  he,  '*  is  aware  of 
the  shock,  which  has  been  sustained 
by  erery  hearty  in  the  death  of  our 


respected  brother.   General  Win* 
der.    It  is  a  bereavement,  not  only 
to  the  Bar,  where  he  found  iaeveiy 
oiember  a   brother,  not  merely  by 
profession,  hot  a  brother  by  love; 
but  to  the  whole  society  of  whicAi 
he  was  BO  justly  a  universal  favour* 
ite,  and  of  the  state,  of  which  ha 
was  so  bright  an  ornament.  It  is  the 
second    visitation  of   Providence, 
which  we  have  experienced  during 
the  present,  term,  and  in  both  in* 
stances  attended  with  circumstan* 
ces  and  to  be  followed  by  conse- 
qaences  of  such  distress<^that  it  is 
impossible  to  look  that  way  without 
anguish  too  deep  for  utterance.  Tbiy 
consolation  only  is  left  to  us,  that 
death  seems  to  have  selected  bia 
victims  with  reference  to  their  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  a  better  and  a  hap- 
pier world:  two  spirits  more  pure 
have  never  winged  their  flight,  from 
this  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
«'  We  areasvare  of  the  importance 
of  the  time  of  the  court  to  the  pub- 
lic.    But,  1  am  sure  that  f  should 
dishonour    the  sensibility    of  the 
Court,  not  less  than  of  the  Bar,  by 
supposing  them  capable  of  proceed- 
•  ing  to  business,  with  the  equanimi- 
ty which  is  essential  to  its  just  exe- 
cution.    How  woulJ  it  be  possible 
to  proceed,  wif  hout  feeling  at  every 
ste  p,  the  absence  of  the  valued  bra* 
tlier,  who  has  just  left  us;  whom  we 
were  wont  to  see  and  hear  in  almoet 
every  cau&e,  and  whose  warm  and 
generous  character  was  our  chief 
support  and  solace,  amidst  the  toth 
of  our  Laborious  profession.    Some- 
thing is  due  to  huinanity;  much  is 
doe  to  the  honoured  dead,  who  has 
not  left  his  superior  behind  him,  in 
all  that  is  ennobling  and  attaching 
in  the  human  character.    How  is  it 
possible  todojDtherwise,  than  to  love 
the  man,  who  had  so  muob  love  for 
others!" 

He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
journment until  the  day  after  the 
funeral:  which  was  granted  by  a 
special  order,  as  a  testimonial  of  re- 
spect.  Other  faonoors  were  paid  to 
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hmmnamy  by  tbe  menben  of  tbe 
W,  the  anirenity  and  the  militim. 

At  ChitoD,  En^riaod,  \fiss  ^K>pbift 
Lee«  ft  writer  of  eoDfiiileiable  re- 
pate  aa  a  noTelist  and  draraati§C. 
Besides  assisting^  ber  sister.  Miss 
Harriett  Lee  id  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  she  wrote  the  Chapter  of  Ao* 
cideAts»  a  popular  Comedy;  Almey- 
da,  a  Tragedy;  the  Recess;  tlie  Life 
of  a  Loren  Osmond;  and  the  Her- 
mit's Tale,  a  poem. 

At  Munich,  .(Feb.  31,)  the  conrt 
of  his  father-in-law,  where  be  had 
chiefly  resided  since  the  restoration 
of  the  Booibons,  Cugene  Beauhar- 
Dois,  Prince  of  Eicbstadt,  tbe  son  of 
the  Empress  Josepbine  and  bef  first 
hasband  Gen.  Viscount  Beaubar- 
Dois.     Eu|^ne  was   born  Hept.    I, 
1781 ,  and  at  the  age  of  14  bore  arms 
lor  bis  country  under  Gen.  Hoche. 
In  1796  he  was  made  Ai-de-Camp 
to  Buonaparte,  with  whom  be  was 
always  a  great  faTOurite.  After  tbe 
treaty  of  Campo  Formic  be  was 
aent  to  Corfu,^  to  see  tbat  treaty  car- 
ried into  execution  with  regard  to 
the  Ionian  Islands.  In  1800  he  was 
appointed  Major,  on  tlie  field  of  bat- 
tle at  Marengo:  in  1802,  General 
of  Brigade  ami  Col.-Gen.  of  Chas- 
seurs; and  in  1806,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
in  which  capacity  be  effected  much 
for  the  goremment  of  Milan.  After 
1814,  he  retired  to  a  private  life, 
selecting  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,   whose  eldest  daughter, 
Augusta  Amelia,  be  bad  married, 
Jan.  19th,  1806.  In  his  pritate  cba- 
racter,  Prince  Beauharnois  was  tru- 
ly amiable,  possessing  all  tbe  good 
qualities  of  his  mother^  and  like  ber, 
Droving  himself  worthy  to  fill  tbe  il- 
nistrioua  rank  to  which  he  had  risen. 
His  obsequies  were  performed  at 
Munich,  on   the  35tb   Feb.  with 
great  pomp,  and  the  funeral  service 
was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Pirta, 
First  Almoner  of  the  King. 

Of  the  African  fever,  (Jan.  lOtb,) 
while  surveying  tbe  River  Gambia, 
T.  £.  Bowdich,  Esq.  the  enterpris- 
ing traveller  and  author  of  the  in- 


teresting Mscouat  of  the  MissioD  t* 
Asbattlee.  Mr.  Bowdich  was  hom 
1793,  in  Bristol,  of  which  etty  his 
fa^er  was  aconsiderable  manufac- 
turer. DisUking  trade,  and  haying  a 
relative  in  an  important  situation  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  he  obtained  an  ap- 
poiotneot  as  Writer  in  thesenrioe 
of  the  Afrksan  Company.  In  1816 
be  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle; 
when,  it  being  determined  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  interior  of  Ashao- 
tee,  a  service  in  which  few  were 
willing  to  embark,  he  was  at  his 
own  solmitation  appointed  to  that 
perilous  enterprise.  Of  this  expedi- 
tion lie  published  a  oarratiye  that 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the 
publk;,  and  obtained  lor  him  the 
reputation  of  a  scienUfic  traveller. 
His  services  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  any  further  remui*eration,  for 
he  had  given  offence  in  a  quarter 
that  affected  his  interepU.  Mr. 
Bowdicb  was  author  of  some  other 
publications;  and,  just  before  his 
deatb,  had  been  employed  upon  a 
work  relative  tc  Madeir|,  and  ilhis- 
traiiog  tbe  Geology  and  Natural 
History  of  that  Island.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  three  young  ohikireo 
wbolly  unprovided  for. 

At  Paris,  tbe  I>uke  of  Cambace- 
res,  Ex-Arcb-Cbancellor  of  the  em* 
pire.  He  was  bom  at  Moutpellier. 
in  1753,  and  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  wfiere  his  talents  and  assiduity 
soon  distinguished  him,  and  aftor 
pTtKsuring  for  bim  some  important 
offices,  caused  him  to  be  named 
Depu^to  the  National  Convention 
in  Sep.  179«.  No  member  was  more 
active,  and  lew  more  able:  he 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  new 
civil  code»  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced again  wben  be  was  in  the 
CouncU  of  the  Five  Hundred.  In 
the  Revolution  of  tbe  I8tb  Bru- 
maire,  by  whwh  Napoleon  was 
made  First  Consul,  be  took  a  Au^ 
tinguished  part,  nor  were  bis  servi- 
ces and  abilities  forgotten,  for  he 
was  sbortly  after  made  Second  Con- 
sul by  the  man  to  whose  elevation 
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he  had  that  coDtribated.  When 
NapoleoD  became  Emperor,  he 
made  him  his  Arch  .Chancellor,  and 
ID  1814,  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  After  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  be  redd- 
ed at  Paris  in  apparent  privacy,  but 
in  Feb.  1816,  was  banished  as  a 
Kegicide  and  retired  to  Brussels: 
howerer,  in  1819,  he  was  permitted 
to  return.  He  was  extremely  rich, 
havings  an  income  of  400,000  francs^ 
For  some  time  prerious  to  bis  death 
he  had  been  occupied  in  writiogf  his 
memoirs,  and  had  made  considera- 
ble proipress  in  the  work,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  bis  Secretary 
M.  LavoUe.  Should  they  e?er  be 
given  to  the  public  they  will  doubt- 
less throw  much  light  on  many  of 
the  principal  ei^ents  in  France  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  the  reigE)  of 
Napoleon. 

At  Rome,  Cardinal  Gon«alvi,  the 
distinguished  minister  who  govern- 
ed Rome  during  the  last  three  and 
twenty  years.  The  career  of  this 
distinguisb^  statesman  and  admi- 
rable poktician  was  marked  by 
evehiB  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
the  Papal  government  during  a 
veiy  critical  period,  is  the  proof  of 
hia  superior  talent  Whilst  on  the 
one  band  he  negociated  the  most 
important  treaties,  he  was  on  the 
other  equally  attentive  to  thd  inter- 
nal police  of  Rome,  and  also  to  the 
cause  of  it  by  preserving  the  fine 
remainsof  antiquity :  thus  filling  the 
Papal  states  with  noble  monuments 
of  his  munificence,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  replaced  the  Holy  See  in  a 
situation  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence and  security. 

At  his  Apartments  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  bis  70th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maurice,  Assistant  Keeper 
of  the  M8S:  at  that  Institution.  Mr. 
Maurice  was  well  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  by  a  ? ariety  of  publica- 
tions, both  in  prose  and  verse,  but 
particularly  by  his  '*  Indian  Anti- 
unities,"  and  "History  of Hindos- 


tan,"— world  which  exhibit  great 
diligence  of  research,  and  mtiroate 
acquaintance  with  a  department  of 
history  comparatively  little  known 
in  Europe. 

In  Half-Moon  street,  Piccadilly, 
aged  upwards  of  70,  William  Cooke, 
^q.  of  Lincoln's  hm,  Barrister'at- 
law.  author  of  ^*  Conversation,"  a 
poem,  the  ''  Life  of  Macklin,"  the 
«'  Life  of  Foote,"  te.  Mr.  Cooke- 
was  a  native  of  Cork,  at  the  Gram- 
mar-school 6(  which  .city  he  receiv- 
ed his  education.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  the  siar 
ter  of  Major  Galway,  Commander 
of  Trichinopoly. 

At  her  father's,  at  Ongar,  Miss 
Jane  Taylor,  author  of  **  Essays  in 
Rhyme,"  "  Display,"  &c. 
.  After  a  short  illness,  Edwatd 
Jones,  Bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
aged  72.  He  was  a  native  of  Me- 
rionethshire, and  about  30  year  ajg^o 
published  a  work  entitled,  *'  Relics 
of  the  Bards,"  which  contained 
much  valuable  biitorical  infibrma- 
tion;— also  a  collection  of  Welsh 
Airs,  arranged  for  the  haip}  an  in- 
strument on  Hhich  he  performed 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefatuers, 
playing  the  treble  with  his  left  hand, 
and  the  bass  with  the  right.  He 
possessed  a  library  of  rare  books, 
both  manuscript  and  printed,  many 
of  which  he  lately  disposed  of.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians,  the  Governors  of 
which,  hearing  that  he  was  totally 
unable  to  follow  bis  professional 
pursuits,  granted  him  an  annuity  of 
50/.,  but  be  lived  to  enjoy  only  the 
first  receipt  of  their  bounty. 

At  the  age  of  77,  Air.  John  Mur- 
doch, the  early  teacher  and  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Burns.  His  latter 
years  were  passed  in  indigence,  and 
a  subscription  had  recently  been 
set  on  foot  for  his  relief.  Mr.  Mur^ 
dock  was  author  of  a  work  entitled* 
'*  The  Dictionary  of  Distinctions,'* 
1811,  and  some  publications  rela- 
tive to  the  study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. 
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Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studioiis  of  change^ 
Aad  pleaaad  with  norel^,  amy  be  indoiged. 
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Dayid  Rittenhouse  was  born  near  Germantown,  PhiladelpluJi 
coanty,  on  the  8th  April,  1732.  His  father,  Matthflu  Ritteii- 
house,  was  a  paper-mid^er,  and  was  d^ccnded  from  WiUiam  Rit- 
tenhotise,  who  emigrated  to  this  conntrj  from  the  citj  of  Amhein, 
in  the  province  of  Gnelderland,  in  the  United  Proyinces.  His 
grandfather,  William's  son,  established  in  the  Beighboarfaoo4  of 
Germantown,  in  1709,  the  first  paper-mill  erected  in  America. 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  David,  his  father  retired  from  the 
business  he  had  pnrsaed,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  the  township 
of  Korriton,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  SO  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  son, 
the  elder  of  his  children,  was  destined-  to  the  same  occupation* 
and  was  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm  during  the  principal 
part  ofJiis  youth.  Such  strong  manifestations,  however,  occurred, 
rf  an  insurmountable  predilection  for  mechanical  and  scientific 
pursuits,  as  afterwards  to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  course  of  life. 

His  natural  propensities  were  stimulated  by  an  incident  of  his 
early  boyhood.  A  chest  of  joiner's  tools  that  had  belonged  to  one 
of  his  uncles,  who  died  in  his  minority,  remained  at  his  father's 
house,  and  to  them  he  had  free  access.  In'this  chest  were  like- 
wise books  on  geometry  and  arithmetic,  together  with  calculations 
and  other  papers  in  manuscript  With  the  tools  he  framed  ma- 
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chines  of  diierent  kinds,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  complete 
watermiU  in  miniature.  He  was  then  about  seven  or  eight  years 
'of  age.  At  seyenteen,  he  construct<fd  a  wooden  clock  of  yery  in- 
genious workmanship,  and  soon  after  gained  A>  thorough  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  as  to  finish  a  clock  of  the  usual  materi- 
als. But  his  mind  was  not  satisfied  by  mere  mechanic^  contri- 
Tances.  While  occupied  at  the  plough,  his  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions were  visible,  in  the  figures  with  which  the  fences  at  the  head 
of  the  furrows,  and  even  the  plough  and  its  handles  were  covered. 
At  about  the  age  of  eighteen^  the  bias  of  his  mind  became  so  ob- 
vious, that  he  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  exchange  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground  for  the  work-shop;  and  having  erected  a  small 
building  on  his  father's  land,  he  entered  on  the  business  of  a 
clock  and  mslRematical  instrument  maker.  From  this  period  till 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  though  assiduous  in  manual  labour,  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  His  stu- 
dies even  Unpaired  his  constitution,  and  occasioned  a  malady  that 
assailed  him  with  more  or  le^  violence  during  the  remunder  of 
his  life.  His  early  education  had  been  limited  to  reading,  writings 
the  English  language,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  supply  its  deficiencies.  He  procured  books  from  a  small 
circulating  library,  established  at  Norriton,  by  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barton,  a  gentleman  of  classical  edu- 
cation, who  married  his  sister,  and  who  had,  at  an  early  date,  dis- 
covered his  genius  and  encouraged  it  The  same  gentleman,  on 
his  return  from  England,  brought,  at  his  instance,  a  small,  but 
valuable  collection  of  scientific  books.  Among  other  works  that 
he  now  became  master  of,  was  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prlncipta, 
which  he  read  in  the  Elfish  translation  of  Mr.  Motte,  and  which 
inspired  him  with  a  profound  veheration  for  that  pbiIo80|riier. 
Perceiving  Ihe  truth  and  solidity  of  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
Newton  in  his  favourite  science,  he  afterwards  vindicated  his 
doctrines  from  the  mistakes  or  perversions  of  others.  <•  It  was  at 
this  time,"  says  Dr.  Rush  in  his  eulogy,  **he  became  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  fluxions,  of  which  he  believed  himself  the  au- 
Ihon  nor  did  he  know  for  some  time  afterwHrds,  that  a  contest 
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hid  been  carried  on  betvreen  sir  luac  Newton  and  Leibnitz  for 
ttie  honour  of  this  discovery."  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  self  taught,  if,  bj  this  expression,  is  meant 
diat  be  acquired  knowledge  merely  by  the  clearness  of  his  own 
perception!,  and  from  his  own  experience.  This  fiir,  however,  is 
true,  that  he  mastered  the  sublimest  sciences,  without  an  instruc- 
tor, guided  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  understanding.  But  much 
application  was  requisite  to  possess  himself  of  the  discoyeries  ex-* 
taniin  his  day:  and  without  this  his  progress  would  have  beefl 
trivial. 

He  lived  a  retired  life  till  the  y«ar  1755,  diatinguidied  by  moot 
persons  only  for  the  accuracy  of  his  workmanship,  but  remarked 
by  a  few  of  the  judicious  for  acquirements  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  much  beyond  the  prdin^ury  attainments  of  Us  country* 
men*  His  rire  talents  could  not  be  long  confined  to  a  narrow 
sfbert,  and,  in  the  year  1763,  they  were  employed  on  a  public 
occasion.  The  Penn  fomily,  to  whom  he  had  becon^e  known  from 
some  of  his  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Dr.  W.  Smith,  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  and  Mr.  Lokens»  surveyor  general,  applied 
to  him  to  fix  the  line  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  precise  location  of  which  depend- 
ed, the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  ordered  by  the 
court  of  Chancery  m  England,  to  be  nan,  in  pursuance  of  the 
sgireement  between  the  Penns  and  lord  Baltimore.  In  1767,  the 
collq;e  of  Philadelphia  excited  farther  attenti<m  to  his  merit,  by 
omferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts»  accom* 
panied  witii  a  flattering  compliment  to  « the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress and  improvement  he  had  made,  by  the  felicity  of  his  natural 
genius  in  mechanics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  all  which  he  had  advanced  by  singular  modes* 
ty»  and  irreproachable  morals.'.' 

One  of  those  celestial  phenomena  was  now.  approaching,  which 
attract  the  eyes  of  astronomers,  thrpughout  the  civilized  world  to 
tile  planetary  bodies,  and  it  awakened  general  attention.  On  the 
Sdot  June,  1769,  the  planet  Venus  was  is  pass  over  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  so  as  to  be  correctly  observed  in  this  latitude.  But  one 
of  these  transits  had  occurred  within  130  years  preceding,  name- 
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Ij,  in  June,  1761,  and  was  obaerred  in  England;  and  anodier  was 
not  expected  till  the  year  1874:  a  period  so  remote,  that  no  per* 
•on  then  living,  and  of  competent  age  to  observe  the  appearancor 
could  hope  to  witness  another.  It  was  not  onlj  an  event  in  itself 
remarkable,  but  was  important  to  astronomy  and  navigation,  by 
the  opportunity  it  furnished  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  parallax, 
and  thereby  calculating  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sunr 
a  point  still  a  desideratum,  from  tlie  imperfection  of  the  observa- 
tions previously  made«  This  event  may  be  esteemed  fortunate 
for  the  rising  philosopher,  as  his  genius  was. now  sufficiently 
known  to  be  pot  in  requisition,  and  its  successful  exertion  could 
not  ful  to  confer  celebrity  on  astronomical  talent  The  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Ewing,*  took  the 
lead  in  this  undertaking,  and  appointed  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  with 
other  gentlemen,  to  conduct  it  at  Norritpn,  a  temporary  obser- 
vatory being  erected  there,  and  furnished  with  proper  instruments, 
made  by  himself; — ^the  observations  were  satisfactorily  prosecu- 
ted. The  results  gave  universal  pleasure,  conferred  no  little  re* 
sown  on  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  enlarged  the  reputation 
of  the  principal  conductor,  especially  among  the  European  literati. 
So  deep  was  the  interest  he  felt,  and  so  anxiously  did  his  mind 
vibrate  between  the  fears  of  a  disappointment,  which  the  smallest 
cloud  might  have  occasioned,  and  the  hopes  of  a  fortunate  issue, 
that  at  the  instant  <ft^ne  of  the  contacts  of  the  planet  with  the 
sun,  he  was  near  fainting  under  the  eijbtions  it  excited.  About 
the  same  period  he  derived  additional  reputation  by  the  construc- 
tion of  two  orreries,  or,  representations  of  the  solar  system,  which 
for  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  stood 
unrivalled.  It  was  in  reference  principally  to  these,  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  mentioned  him 
with  Washington  an4  Franklin,  in  refutation  of  the  ridiculoils 
theories  of  some  French  writers,  who  had  underrated  American 
capacity.  One  of  these  machines  was  immediately  purchased  by 
the  college  of  Princeton,  the  other  by  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
and  both  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  these  institutions.    The 

*  See  Fort  Folio  Air  March,  1824. 
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l^slnture  of  PennsyWania  made  him  a  present  of  800L»  in  testi- 
moDy  of  their  high  sense  of  his  merits  in  the  construction  of  them, 
and  contracted  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  third;  but  bis  sub- 
sequent pnblic  occupations  prevented  its  completion*  In  the  fall  of 
1770»  Mr.  Rittenhouse  left  NorritoD»  and  camt  to  reside  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  might  with  more  &cility,  gratify 
his  thirst  for  science,  by  accesa  to  learned  men  and  libraries,  and 
where  his  well-earned  fame  would  receive  a  more  adequate  re- 
compense. Two  years  afterwards,  the  death  of  his  wife  preyed 
on  his  spirits,  and  for  some  time  he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Eng* 
land.  Had  he  gone  thither,  and  chosen,  like  West  and  Copley,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  abroad,  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  extended  his  astronomical  researches  far  beyond  those'  which 
he  prosecuted  here,  where  the  requisite-instruments  were  not  at- 
tainable, and  other  employments  divided  his  attention.  He  might 
have  anticipated  Herschel  in  the  construction  of  those  stupendous 
telescopes,  by  which  unknown  planetrhave  been  discovered,  their 
orbits  designs^,  and  their  names  assigned*  In  science  and  in- 
dustry he  equalled  the  celebrated  Angto  iSerman  astronomer,  and 
in  mechanical  skill  probably  surpassed  him.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  even  n^ith  the  much  inferior  instru- 
ments within  his  power,  and  amidst  other  pursuits,  he  did  catch 
a  gleam  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  European  astronomers, 
so  as  to  predict,  in  his  oration  delivered  in  1775,  before  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  that  <*  if  astronomy  should  again  break 
those  limits  thatthien  confined  it,  and  expatiate  freely  in  the  ce- 
lestial fields,'  amazing  discoveries  might  yet  be  made  among  the 
fixed  stars."  He-^ver,  however,  visited  any  foreign  country, 
nor  imbibed  from  the  communion  of  scientific  opinions,  and  the 
products  of  consummate  art,  that  expansion  in^hich  they  impart  to 
powerifbi  minds.  Through  life,  as  in  youth,  hii  own  genius  prin- 
cipally supplied  his  mental  resources. .  . 

In  1775.  a  project  was  entertained  by  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  hi^ly  honourable  to  the  character  ^f  Mr.  Bitten- 
house,  and  to  the  learned  body  from  which  it  emanated.  Astro- 
nomy being  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  science,  and  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  expensive  instnimentSi  it  has  seldom  risen  to 
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•iiiioeneeiii.«n)rGfwnti7witiMmtimblicnqipert^  Undar  this  im* 
{ir^aaimi,  the  Society  petitioiied  the  legislatare  for  aid  in  tbt 
erectieft  of  an  obeeiratpry*  and  to  allow  a  salary  to  a  peraoft  as 
public  astronomer,  in  connection  with  the  situate  of  snnrejiHr  of 
roads  and  waterst  designating  Mn  Bittenhoaseas  the  person  con. 
templatedy  not  by  name,  bat  by  allusion  to  his  character  and  cir- 
tumstances  in  terms  of  panegyric.  But  the  critical  state  of  the 
country  obstructed  the  fidfilment  of  a  plan,  which  men  of  influ* 
ence  zealously  supported,  and  which,  if  adopted,  mig^t  ha?e  cmi- 
tribttted  to  a  large  adyancement  in  astronomical  science  in  Ame^ 
rica.  His.fellow  citizens,  thenceforward,  uniformly  eyinced  their 
respect  for  his  elevated  genius,  and  their  love  of  his  virtuous  sim* 
plicity  of  character.  He  was  successively  placed  in  such  public 
stations  as  were  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind.  He  was  treasurer  of 
the  state  for  thirteen  years:  loan  officeR  commissioner  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and,  after* 
wards,  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  was  appointed 
by  president  Washington  director  of  tiie  mint  on  its  estaUish- 
ment  In  the  oiganization  of  this  institution,  his  knowledge  and 
skill  were  peculiarly  useful.  Of  the  American  Philosophical  80- 
ciety.he  was  a  distingtJiiBhed  member^^-enriching  their  proceedings 
with  varioas  communications;  and,  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  succeeded  that  great  man  in  the  chair  of  pre- 
sident. Various  other  scientific  societies  from  time  to  time  ho- 
noured him  with  membership.  He  was  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  important  political  events  which  marked  his  age  and  coun- 
try. He  embarked  in  the  cause  of  American  independence  with 
zeal  and  eneigy,  and  suffered  toss  and  .temporary  exile,  in  com- 
mon with  other  distinguished  patriots.  He  was  the  ardent  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  man;  His  writings  are  not  nume- 
rous. Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  his  time  was  absorbed  by 
public  business,  and  his  health  delicate  this  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Such  of  his  productions  as  were  publbhed, 
are  able  and  ingenious,  but  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
genius  and  acquirements.  His  oration  delivered  before  the  Ame- 
rican Philo60[rfiical  Society,  in  Februaiy,  1775,  is  composed  with 
force  and  elegance,  and  contains  several  eloquent  and  sublime 
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|NU»ages«  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  Was  diosen  a  feflow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London;  a  convincing  evidence  of  his  standing 
as  a  philosopher.  This  hQnoiur»  fhdn^  gratifying  to  his  friends* 
occurred  too  late  in  life  to  bo  felt  by  him  With  much  emotioB. 
His  useful  and  virtuous  career  was  then  af^yroaching  a  termina- 
tion* *'  A  few  years  ago,''  said  he,  on  receiving  tiie  diploma, 
"  such  a  mairk  of  respect  from  that  illustrious  body,  would  have 
been  received  by  me  with  pleasure  and  pride.'' 

On  the  2Gth  of  June^  1796,  Dr.  MttenhOnse  died,  at  his  house 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  siity-fifth  year  of  his  ageV  suiTmng,  in  his 
last  illness,  fivm  the  malady  that  had  afficted  him  from  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  The  last  words  he  spoke,  attest  the  firmness  of 
his  religions  beUef^  and  the  ser^ity  of  conscience  that  attends  a 
well  spent  liie.  A  medical  application  had  been  used,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  his  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  whe* 
tiler  it  gave  relief,  he  uttered  these  impressive  words:  '*  Tes,  you 
have  made  Ae  way  to  GOD  easier." 

Ceracchi,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  who  visited  America,- 
executed  a  &ie.bust  of  him  in  white  marble,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
presented  it  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  whose 
custody  it  still  remains. 

An  eloquent  euloffium  on  his  meknory  was  delivered  soon  after 
his  decease,  by  the  late  Dr.  JItttft,  and  the  late  William  Barton, 
Rsquire,  of  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1813,  published  Memoirs  of 
his  life. 

) ' 

LORD  BTRON  AND  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Mm»  OcnscHooL, 

As  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  learning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  busily  employing  themselves  in  detecting  th^  litera- 
nr  poaching  of  Lord  Byron,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  bring  to 
their  notice  a  very  remarkable  plagiarism,  comfnitted  by  this 
same  poet  on  the  facetious  .history  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
whereof  the  renowned  Washington  Irving  is  reputed  the  author, 
published  ^me  twenty  yeJirs  ago  in  this  country,  and  latterly  re- 
published in  England. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  sevewfh  hook,  chap.  7,  of  this 
veritable  historv: 
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<*  With  a  yariety  of  other  heart-rending^  soal-atriking  hopes 
and  figures  which  I  cannot  enumerate— neither  indeed  need  I, 
for  they  were  exactly  the  same  that  are  used  in  all  popular  har- 
angues and  fourth  of  Jul j  orations  at  the  present  day,  and  may 
be  classed  in  rhetoric  under  the  general  title  of  uomarolb.^ 

Now  for  Lord  Byron. 

**  But  there  were  anmle  reasooi  for  iU  none 
Of  which  he  specified  io  tbia  his  pleading': 

His  speech  wais  a  fine  sample  on  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  *  rigmarole.' 

Don  Juan." 

On  the  elegance  and  force  of  an  id^  which  has  been  adopted 
by  two  such  distinguished  writers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
dwell.  I  need  onfy  remark,  that  Lord  Byron  has  done  no 
more  than  turn  it  into  verse,  without  making  the  slightest  addi- 
tion, for  which  he  deserves  the  maledictions  of  those  who  are  now 
picking  him  to  pieces  in  all  directions,  and  servii^  him  just  as 
Virgil,  Pope,  Sterne,  and  hosts  of  others  falsely  termed  original 
writers,  have  been  treated  by  their  worthy  contemporaries. 

LiBBA. 


For  the  Port  Fdio. 

THB  ALBUM^No.  V. 

Hints  to  Delinquents^ — ^Rabelais  tells  us  of  a  man  who  died  of 
paying  an  old  debt,  which  melancholy  event  produced  so  lasting 
an  impression  on  the  world,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  cautioua 
some  men  are  in  that  particular.  Many  had  as  soon  pay  the  debt 
of  nature  as  an  old  dent,  and  indeed  give  a  pointed  preference  to 
the  discharge  of  the  former.  The  statute  enacting  that  time  may 
be  pleaded  in  baf  of  actions  for  debts,  was  probably  passed  witn 
a  view  to  the  longevity  of  debtors,  and  to  secure  tnem  from  the 
perils  of  rash  payments. 

The  w9nda2us!ans.— The  Ahdalusians  fancy  themselves  Span* 
iards,  but  I  look  upon  them  as  Arabs:  stout,  plump  in  their  per- 
sons, with  clear  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  thick  beard,  and  aquuine 
nose,  they  still  preserve  the  physiognomy  of  their  ancestors.  Vo« 
latiie,  passionately  food  of  show,  gallant'  with  the>  fair  sex,  eay 
and  lively,  tliey  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  other 
provinces.  They  f^*e  almost  continually  on  horseback;  and  in- 
variably travel  armed,  at  one  time  as  inoffensive  members  of  so- 
ciety, at  others  as  smugglers  or  highwaymen,  like  ihe  Bedouin 
Arabs.  Their  imagination  is  poetical;  their  language  hyperbolical 
as  orientalists.  Anselmo,  the  muleteer,  who  accompanied  me  to 
this  place,  one  day  asked  me  which  was  the  most  powerful  nation. 
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England  or  Spain?  On  my  replying  ^  Bngland,''  he  rejoined 
witn  the  empluisiB  of  Pindar,  **  m«  Sir!  when  Spa^n  is  mention- 
ed all  other  nations  tremble!"  On  another  occaBion,  when  I  in- 
Juired  whether  the  male  1  rode  was  quiet,  Anselmo,  who,  from 
indar  had  become  Anacreon,  answered — **  El  es  monso  eomo  d 
sueno;" — lie  is  as  gentle  as  sleep! 

The  age  of  Elizsbeth  and  James  was  prolific  in  great  men. 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Spencer  need  only  to 
be  named  to  prove  this.  But  it  was  an  age  of  more  strength  tnan 
polish.  The  English  tone  of  polite  literature  wait  derived  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  tne  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe. 
Shakspeare  imitated  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  his  cotemporary.  in 
the  style  as  well  as  in  the  fertility  of  his  dramatic  productions. 

In  Milton,  the  Italian  manner  predominated.  He  visited  Italy, 
composed  some  poems  in  Italian,  and  in  his  English  productions 
imitated  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 

The  reign  of  queen  Anne  was  the  Augustan  age  of  English  li- 
terature. Pope,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele  refined  the  language 
and  gave  it  softness  and  harmony.  They  imitated  the  French 
writers,  to  whom  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  gave  eminence  and  ce- 
lebrity. 

The  English  are  now  following  German  literature:  which  with- 
in half  a  century  has  risen  to  great  distinction  in  the  works  of 
Schiller,  Goethe  and  others.  For  sonde  time  its  influence  was 
vehemently  resisted  in  England,  but  it  has  now  conquered.  ^ 

Is  it  unfikely  that  the  time  may  come  when  American  litera- 
ture shall  have  its  meridian,  and  English  writers  shall  be  found 
modelling  their  productions  on  our  style  and  manner?  Nature 
has  g^ven  our  people  genius  enough:  all  that  is  wanting  is  educa- 
tion and  study. 

DOMESTIC  EOONOMV. 

Spare  not  nor  spend  too  much,  be  this  thy  care, 
Spare  bat  to  spend,  and  only  spend  to  spare; 
Who  spends  too  much,  may  want,  and  so  complain: 
But  he  spends  best,  that  spares  to  spend  again, 

,  Rahdolpb. 

Cbrtaimlt,  if  a  man  will  keep  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses oueht  to  be  but  to  the  halt  of  his  receipts,  and  if  he  think 
to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part. 

It  is  no  baseness  for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their 
own  estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but 
doubting  to  bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they 
shall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  search- 
ing.   He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all^  hath  need 

anousT,  18^4^— NO.  268,  IS 
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both  choose  well  those  whom  he  emplojeth,  and  change  them  of- 
ten; for  new  are  more  timorous  and  less  subtil.  He  tliat  can  look 
into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certain- 
ties. A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense, 
to  be  as  saving  as^in  in  some  other:  as,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet, 
to  be  saving  in  apparel;  if  he  ba  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  saving 
in  the  stable,  and  the  like;  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of 
all  kinds,  will  hardlj  be  preserved  from  decay^-^LoRD  Bacoit. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thj  estate, 
which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things.  Firs^^ 
that  thou  know  what  thou  hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that 
.  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted,  by  thy  Servants 
and  officers.  The  Second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  any  thing 
before  thou  have  it:  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  eve- 
ry man's  estate.  The  Third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be 
wounded  for  other  men's  faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  of- 
fences; which  is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions  of 
men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of 
other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  ol  other  men's  folly  and  prodiga- 
lity: if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things, 
be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men. 

If  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  suretv*  give  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  spare;  if  he  press  thee  fartner,  he  is  not  thy 
friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself,  than 
offeretii  it.  If  thou  be  bisund  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool;  if  for 
a  merchant,  thou  put  test  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim;  if  for  a 
churchman,  he  hath  no  inhentance;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an 
evasion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee;*  if  for  a  poor  man, 
thou  must  pajr  it  thyself;  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need  not;  therefore, 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  manslayer  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself; 
for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him 
for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy 
enemy,  if  thou  use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar. 

Sir  Walter  Ralbiob. 

IYhat  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised:  besides, 
poverty  is  oft  times  sent  as  a  curse  of  God,  it  is  a  shame  amongst 

*  Sir  Walter  had  wofuJ  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  in 
liw  case  of  the  Sherborne  estate,  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which,  to  gratify  the  "base  desig^ns  of  heruDwortbj  aoccessor,  was,  through 
the  omtssioD  of  a  nngie  word  in  the  conveyance  thereof,  which  our  illnt- 
triooB  knight  had  made  to  his  sod,  wrested  entirelj  from  his  family,  and 
conferred  upon  the  King's  ScoUhJfavouriie^  Car,  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Somerset  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  this  Aofioiifti6/^ 
transaction  was  brought  about  by  means  of  an  information  exhibited  in 
tibe  Court  of  Exchequer,  by  an  jSJiomei^Omerai. 
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men,  an  imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy 
sDiritz  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others,  thou  shalt  drown 
thee  in  all  thv  virtues,  having  no  means  to  show  them,  thou  shalt 
be  a  burthen  and  an  eye-sore  to  thy  friends;  every  man  will  fear 
thv  company,  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on 
others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest  shifts,  and,  to 
conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infamous  and  detested 
d^eds.*  Let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that 
worst  of  woridly  miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  tiiee  pleasure  in  health,  comfort  in 
sickness,  keep  thy  mind  and  body  free,  save  thee  from  many  pe- 
nis, relieve  thee  in  thy  elder  years,  relieve  the  poor  and  thy  ho- 
nest friends,  and  pve  means  to  thy  posterity  to  live  and  defend 
themselves  and  thine  own  fiime.  whereas,  it  is  said  in  the  pro- 
vertw,  «  TTiat  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger, 
»nd  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure,^^  It  is  further  said,  '•  Tlie 
poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour^  hut  the  rich  hath  many 
/mnds.'^— Ibid.  ' 

Let  thy  servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command,  and  enter- 
tain none  about  thee  but  yeomen,  to  wHom  thou  givest  wages;  for 
those  that  will  serve  thee  without  thy  hire,  ^ill  cost  thee  treble 
as  much  as  those  that  know  thy  fare.  If  thou  trust  any  servant 
with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou  take  his  account  ere  thou  sleep,  for  if 
thou  put  It  ol^  thou  wilt  then  afterwards  for  tediousness  neglect 
It  (I,  myself^  have  thereby  lost  more  than  I  am  worth)  and  what- 
soever thy  servant  gaiheth  thereby,  he  will  never  thank  thee,  but 
iaugh  thy  simplicity  to  scorn;  and,  besides,  'tis  the  way  to  make 
thy  servants  thieves^  which  else  would  be  honest — Ibid. 

VjurruEB  not  thy  estate  with  any  of  those  great  ones  that  shall 
attempt  unlawful  things,  for  such  men  labour  for  themselves  and 
not  for  thee,  thon  shalt  be^ure  to  part  with  them  in  the  danger, 
but  not  in  the  honour;  and  to  venture  a  sure  estate  in  present,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  iik  future,  is  mere  madness.  Great  men  forget 
such  as  have  done  them  service,  when  they  have  obtained  what 
they  would,  and  will  rather  hate  thee  for  savins;  thou  hast  been  a 
mean  of  their  advancement,  than  acknowledfge  it.  • 

^^  Human  experience  obliges  us  to  subscribe  to  these  obsenrations  in 
their  fuUest  extent  They  contain  a  lamentable  truth,  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  in  the  minds  of  all  who  possess  a  necessary  competenqe  in  life, 
lo  induce  them  to  avoid  the  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits  of  the  limes, 
to  cherish  and  preserve  the  ^ood  things  with  which  God  has  blessed  them, 
and  thereby  to  avoid  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  which  men  in  redu- 
ced circumstances  are  generally  exposed.  We  have  a  remarlcable  exami» 
pie  of  this  fact,  ib  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  who,  by  gay  and 
expeosire  courses,  uobecoming  his  situation  in  life,  became  invoked  in 
difficulties,  which  led  to  the  commissioo  of  an  act  of  felony,  for  whieh  be 
snffered  a  most  disgraceful  and  untimely  end.' 
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I  could  give  thee  t  fhonsaiid  examples,  Aid  I,  mTself,  knew  it, 
and  have  tasted  it  in  all  the  course  of  mj  life;  when  thou  shah 
read  and  observe  the  stories  of  all  nations,  thou  shalt  find  innn- 
merable  etamples  of  the  like*  Let  Xhj  love,  therefore,  be  to  the 
best,  so  lon{(  as  thej^  do  well;  but  take  heed  that  thoa  love  God, 
thy  country,  thy  prince,  and  t^ine  own  estate,  before  all  others; 
for  the  fancies  of  men  chi^nge,  and  he  that  loves  to  day,  hateth  to- 
morrow; but  let  reason  be  thy  schooUroistress,  which  shall  ever 
guide  thee  arig^t^ — Ibid. 

In  all  jrour  exnenses,  consider  beforehand,  can  I  not  be  well 
enough  without  tnis  that  I  am  about  to  buy?  Is  there  an  absolute 
necessity  of  it?  Can  I  not  forbear  till  I  am  in  a  better  condition 
to  compass  it?  If  1  buy  or  borrow,  can  I  pay?  and  when?  and  am 
I  sure?  Will  this  expense  hold  out?  How  shall  I  bring  about  the 
next  quarter,  or  the  next  year?  If  young  men  would  but  have  the 
patience  to  consider  and  ask  themselves  questions  of  the  like  na- 
ture, it  would  make  them  considerate  in  their  expenses,  and  pro- 
vident for  the  future.— Sir  Matthew  Hals. 

Thb  vanity  of  young  men,  in  loving  fine  clothes  and  new  fash- 
ions, and  valuina  themselves  by  them,  is  one  of  the  most  childish 
pieces  of  folly  that  can  be,  and  the  occasion  of  great  profuseness 
and  undoing  of  young  men.    Avoid  curiosity  and  t(xi  much  ex- 

Sensiveness  in  your  apparel:  let  your  apparel  be  comely,  plain, 
eceni;  cleanly,  not  curioas,  or  costly;  it  is  the  sini  of  a  weak 
head  piece,  to  he  sick  for  every  new  fashion,  or  to  wink  himself 
the  better  in  it,  or  the  worse  without  it— Ibid. 


THE  POLITICAL  SHOEMAKER, 

Monsieur  Araoo  has  just  published  a  very  interesting  narrative 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Uranie  and  Physicienne  cor- 
vettes, commanded  by  captain  Freycinet,  durinff  the  years  18ir, 
1818,  1819,'  1820,  on  a  scientific  expedition  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  French  government  The  pnncipal  object  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  ^re  of  the  earth  and  of  tlie  elements  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Leaving  matters  of  such  high  impoi-tance  to  a  class 
of  readers  who  seldom  look  .at  newspapers,  we  proceed  to  trans- 
cribe from  the  lively  pages  of  M.  Arago  his  account  of  a  son  of 
St.  Crispin  whom  he  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^  ••  This  extraordinary  man  has  acquired  no  less  notoriety  by  his 
title,  than  by  the  capital  shoes  which  he  makes.  From  the  fish^ 
ing-boat  to  fiie  ship  of  the  line;  from  the  jolly  church- warden  to 
the  half  starved  scribbler  of  melo-dramas;  from  tiie  tragedy  queen 
to  the  humble  washerwoman,  he  knows  every  body,  and  every 
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thing  that  occurs,  either  in  the  harbor,  the  town,  or  the  country: 
be  would  hang  himself  if  he  were  to  remain  i^orant  for  twentjr- 
four  hours  of  any  circumstance,  however  trivial,  that  happens  in 
the  colony.  .  With  a  telescope,  constantiv  pointed  to  the  Lion's 
Head,  he  watches  thesignals,  runs  to  the  landing-place,  examines 
every  face,  seeks  such  as  are  strange  to  him,  begs  scraps  of  news» 
accosts  and  follows  passensers,  and  does  not  quit  them  till  he  is 
certain  of  learning  more  etsewbere.  There  he  is  sure  of  fresh 
news,  fixing  upon  new  victims,  and  quitting  them  only  to  return 
to  his  seat,  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  have 
visitors. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  he  was  very  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  top  of  the  Table,  lookine  for  stones  and  plants.  He  perceived 
tts! — How  unfortunate! — ^He  should  be  too  late  for  our  landing. 
Away  he  throws  what  he  has  collected,  runs,  tumbles,  rolls  down 
the  lull,  and  arrives  breathless  at  the  bdach.  How  luck;!  Nobody 
is  yet  acquunted  with  more  than  the  general  outline;  the  detail, 
the  circumstances  of  the  event  are  unknown.  Every  one  says: 
«*  It  is  the  Uranie  cutter,  commanded  by  captain  Freycinet,  who 
accompanied  M.  Baudin,  brother  of  the  brave  officer,  who  lost  an 
arm  off  St.  Domingo. 

Without  having  seen  our  commander,  without  knowing  an  in- 
dividual among  us,  he  described  us  all  to  the  first  comer,  stated 
our  different  ranks,  offered  any  wager  that  he  was  r^t,  and  hur- 
ried with  impatience  to  convince  the  whole  town  of  it 

Heaven  must  this  once  have  been  pleased  to  baffle  his  designs. 
The  Political  Shoemaker  could  not  be  there,  when  we  paid  our 
visit  to  the  governor.  On  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  he  called 
upon  all  his  customers,  manufactured  news  expressly  that  he 
might  be  contradicted,  in  order  that  he  might  get  at  the  truth* 
Before  the  day  was  over,  he  knew  the  christian  and  surname,  age 
and  rank  of  every  officer  on  board;  and  certain  that  he  was  now 
right,  he  went  home  and  amplified  his  notes.  Here  lodge  Mess, 
so  and  so;  tiiere,  so  and  so.  The  gazette  of  the  day  is  composed, 
and  the  PolUieal  Shoemaker  satisfied.  Now  come  along  and  he 
will  ahow  you  fine  things. 

I  heard  mention  made  at  my  lodgings  of  this  modem  M.  Roch,* 
and,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  I  requested  my 
landlord  to  accompany  me  to  his  house.  We  accordingly  set  out. 
By  the  way  I  inquired  what  had  procured  this  disciple  of  St 
Crispin  the  title  of  Political^  rather  than  that  of  Inquisitive: 
*'Come  alons;,  Sir,  you  will  soon  know;  here  is  the  house.''  <*It 
is  remarkat^  clean.''  ^<Dont  stop  about,  trifles  at  the  door; 
walk  in."  The  smell  of  leather  conducted  me  into  the  room  on 
the  right  A  man,  apparently  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  of  a 
most  prepossessing  countenance,  seated  on  a  high  stool,  was  giv- 

^  A  character  in  a  petty  French  comic  opera  entitle^  Am  au  Publit» 
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ing  directions  to  two  slaves,  who  will  some  tinne  at  ofher,  per- 
haps, become  pupils  worthy  of  himself.  He  rose,  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, untied  his  apron,  and  saluted  us.  "  Good  day,  M.  Ara^!" 
<^  Good  day.  Sir;  how  do  you  know  my  name?"  .  •*  rhe  Uranie  is 
arrived,  M.  Arago,  draughtsman  to  the  expedition,  lodges  at  M. 
Rouvi^re's;  he  has  a  dark  complexion,  animated  eyes,  a  port  folio 
under  his  arm.  You  are  come  wi:h  M.  Rouvi^re;  your  complex- 
ion is  not  fair;  your  e^es  are  animated;  this  port  folio  completely 
establishes  your  identity:  good  day,  M.  Arago!"  *«  You  are  a  con- 
jurer. Sir,  and  a  physiognomist."  «  Oh!  I  have  seen  a  great  deaU 
run  about  a  great  deal,  and  observed  a  great  deal:  i  am  never  wroi^ 
Sir,  never  wrong.  But  I  be^  your  pardon;  a  chair  for  the  gentleman: 
but  you  had  better  walk  into  the  parlor,  you  will  be  more  com- 
fortable." 

This  parlor  is  adorned  with  enormous  dried  specimens  of  fucus, 
stags'  horns,  ostriches'  eg^,  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  large 
fragments  of  roik.  "  SoT^  cried  he,  with  a  triumphant  air,  *vyoa 
are  already  astonished  at  my  penetration.  What  then  would  you 
aay.  Sir,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  I 
predicted  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  (there  it  is)  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  de  Berry  to  a  Sicilian  princess,  and  the  exploits  of  his 
sons?  We  received  intelligence  a  month  a^^o  that  his  illustrious 
consort  was  confined*  How  fortunate  for  my  prediction."  **  His 
child  is  dead:"  <*  indeed!  It  would  have  been  a  hero."  *'  It  was  a 
girl."  «  That  is  extraordinary!  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
out  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  some  fall,  some—"  "She  died 
in  the  birth."  « Oh  then  I  need  not  be  surprised  that  I  was 
wrong:  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  such  events." 

Tired  enough  already  of  the  political  pretensions  of  the  shoe- 
maker, I  was  going  to  acquaint  him  with  the  motive  of  my  visit, 
and  to  ask  for  some  shoes,  when  he  suddenly  resumed:  <'  Apropos, 
Sir,"  said  he  with  a  doleful  look:  <'  Europe  has  lately  been  tlie 
theatre  of  a  very  dreadful  event.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  has  de- 
prived France  of  many  of  her  brave  fellows!  I  foretold,  Sir  that 
those  guards  would  rather  die  than  surrender." — **  That  was  no 
difficult  matter."  "  Certainly  not:  but  it  was  Columbus'  eg|— 
say  beforehand  what  wUl  happen;  and  don't  wait  for  events  be- 
fore you  pronounce:  but  let  us  waive  that  subject  and  proceed  to 
an  affair  almost  as  terrible,  and  much  more  glorious  for  you,  the 
battle  of  Toulouse!  Lone  liveSoult,  sir!  Long  live  SouU.  There's 
a  general  for  you,  O  tnat  I  had  been  there."  "  /  was  thei-e." 
"  Why,  did  you  not  tell  him  to  exterminate  that  odious  race  of 
islandfers?"  "  He  did."  "  Some  of  them,  however,  escaped.  But 
then,  with  so  small  a  force  it  was  impossible  to  effect  more.  So! 
you  were  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse!  (N.  B.  I  was  not.)  As  a 
draughtsman  probably?  I  know  that  country  well."  « I  dare  saj 
you  do!"  "I  nave  been  all  over  it!"  «  That  is  very  clear."  "Ani 
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At  diifl  diitance  I  have  detailed  the  action  and  drawn  an  accnratft 
plan  of  the  battle.  You  shall  judge.  Sir,  whether  1  have  uiscon- 
eeived  the  thing."  He  immediately  fell  to  work,  and  in  a  trice 
tile  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  parlor  floor.  Some  stoat 
lasts  are  the  French;  a  new  shoe  is  a  substitute  for  Soult.  MTel- 
lington  is  represented  bv  a  boot  strap,  and  his  soldiers  by  scraps 
of  leather.  A  chair  is  the  hill  where  the  carnage  takes  place;  a 
caJf  skin  the  Garonne;  a  pail  the  canal;  nothing  is  fdrgotten.  The 
shoemaker  gives  the  word,  every  thing  moves  and  acts.  With 
one  touch  tne  rapid  historian  overthrows  columns,  causes  our 
troops  to  advance,  puts  to  flight  the  descendants  of  Losus,  tum- 
bles them  into  the  river,  a.nd  leathers  the  English.  Here  one  of 
his  divisions  falls  back,  he  hast«>ns  un,  and  order  is  restored;  he 
is  himself  the  Commander  in  Chief--^*  Quick!  open  a  batteiy 
there!  and  it  is  instantly  represented  by  two  brass  candlesticks! 
''Come,  my  lads,  charge  with  bayonets!"  and  he  rattles  away 
with  his  awL  The  fire  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  the  narrator;  he 
rolls  about  with  enthusiasm;  and  when  the  action  is  ev«r,  he  clasps 
Soult  under  his  arm;  throws  the  French  upon  a  sofa,  and  the  En- 
glish amon^  the  rubbish;  puts  a  general  in  his  pocket;  ^ves  Wei- 
fing^on  a  kick;  and  rises  breathless  and  proud  of  his  tnttn.ph. 

«*  Excellent,  Sir,  excellent!  one  would  swear  yon  had  been  at 
that  battle,  your  representation  of  it  is  so  correct!"  **  I  was 
there.  Sin  yes,  I  was  there,  and  from  this  place  I  directed  all  the 
movements;  for  I  foresaw  this  ensaffement.  Stop  a  moment,  look 
at  this  map  of  the  conc^uests  of  the  French;  observe  all  these 
dots;  they  are  so  many  cities  taken  by  them!  (So  saying,  he  show- 
ed me  a  paper  quite  black  with  dots,)  There  is  Vienna — and 
there  Berlin."  «  Where  then?^  «*  Yonder,^  and  his  finger,  cover* 
ed  with  wax,  stuck  to  the  map,  and  tore  off  the  face  of  the  paper. 
"  This  map  is  rather  the  woree  for  the  wear;  but  I  keep  it,  for  I 
made  my  firet  campaigns  with  it,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  nngvate- 
ful  to  our  old  friends — ^will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine?  The  ungrateful  man  has  but  one  fault,  all  the  rest  m^ 
be  accounted  virtues  in  him.  Ton  will  take  a  glass  of  wine,  Sitr^ 

•*  No,  I  thank  you.  Sir,  I  came  to ^"— "  To-morrow,  Sir,  I  will 

measure  vou:  and  we  will  resume  the  conversation." 

'Sext  day  it  was  my  tarn,  and  I  am  certain,  that  without  being 
displeased  with  my  stories,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  them. 
What  absurdities  be  had  the  politeness  to  listen  to,  and  to  be- 
lieve! bow  many  gulls  he  must  have  made  in  the  sncceeding 
days! 

You  see  tliis  man  with  astonishment  the  first  time;  with  plea- 
sure the  second;  but  it  is  wise  to  avoid  a  third  interview:  so  slri- 
Iring'  are  his  gestures;  so  animated  his  politics;  and  such  is. the 
danger  of  being  in  the  field  of  battle  where  he  is  executing  his 
manceuvres.  i  was  assured  that  he  lately  seized  one  of  his  aadi- 
ters  by  the  hair  and  dragged  him  ahont  the  room  in  the  midst  of 
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his  narration,  under  the  idea  thi^t  he  had  taken  (mioDer  one  of 
the  enemy's  generals. 

N.  B,    The  Political  Shoemaker  could  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  shoes  for  English  feet 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
AN  OLD  MAID'S  GOSSIP— No.  I. 
Dear  Mr.  Oldscrool* 

On  looking  over  one  of  the  last  year's  numbers  of  jrour  Port 
Folio  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  met  with  some  pathet^ 
ic  lamentations  upon  the  scarcity  of  contributors  to  your  venera- 
ble work;  now,  as  I  love  to  be  useful,  and  as  I  have  no  affairs  of 
my  own  to  occupy  me,  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  treat  you 
occasionally  to  a  little  old-maid's  gossip.  I  think,  good  Mr.  Old- 
school,  it  will  harmonise  wonderfullj^  well  with  the  gravity  of  your 
bachelor  lucubrations — a  sort  of  sprightly  creaming,  (I  bee  you  wiU 
not  call  it  frothing,)  upon  the  surface  of  your  potent  Phuadelphia 
brown  stout.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  a  sort  of  anomaly  in  nature 
that  an  old  maid  should  bestow  Uny  kindness,  even  of  a  harmless 
literary  sort,  upon  an  elderly  bachelor.  But  I  am  a  surprising 
woman  Mr.  Olaschool;  althou^  I  am  old,  1  am  not  very  cross;— 
and  although  I  am  an  old  maid,  I  keep  my  claws  cut  and  never 
scratch  nor  bite.  And  what  is  more  wondeiful  still,  I  have  not 
the  least  antipathy  in  the  world  to  an  old  bachelor.  So  you  may 
trust  me  in  a  nook  of  your  journal;  and  I  will  tell  you  many  little 
secrets  of  my  various  friends  and  acquaintances  which  no  one 
has  ever  dreamed  of  my  discovering.  And  When  I  have  no  secrete 
to  tell,  which  strange  to  say  is  sometimes  the  case,  I  can  relate 
some  anecdote,  and  sketch  some  prominent  traits  of  character,  or 
—but  why  attempt  to  classify  an  old  maid's  gossip? 

Perhaps,  before  you  decide  upon  admitting  me  within  the  pale 
of  your  literary  territory,  you  would  wish  to  know  something  of 

r)ur  self  elected  corresponiJent  In  the  true  spirit  of  feminality 
ought  to  commence  with  a  description  of  my  personal  appear- 
ance, but  between  ourselves  Mr.  Oliver,  the  less  that  is  said  on 
that  score  the  better.  I  am  not  quite  endued  with  the  candor  of 
the  frank  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  I  have  too  much  honesty  to 
palm  off  a  fancy  portrait  upon  you,  even  though  you  are  a  bache- 
lor. My  situation  in  society  is  that  of  most  of  my  sisterhood,  a 
sort  of  independent  dependence.  Independent,  because  my  own 
purse  is  sufficient  to  supply  my  frugal  wants.  Dependent  for 
without  aliouse  or  family  or  any  ties  of  domestic  life,  I  am  coiq-. 
pelled  to  find  my  home,  my  occupations,  and  the  necessary  em- 
ployment of  my  natural  atfections,  amidst  those  connexions  with 
whom  it  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  station  me. 
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My  usual  residence,  m j  home  jmr  ecMlkncBt  is  in  the  country: 
but  I  eften  make  excursions  from  it  to  change  tiie  scene  and  see 
the  world;  occasionall j  passing  a  few  wee&  tn  the  winter,  or 
even  a  whole  season,  in  toe  oei^boiiring  citj;  where  I  have  some 
few  friends  who  welcome  me  with  kindness  although  I  can  make 
but  few  returns  bejond  the  little  attentions  we  feel  so  happj  to 
render  to  those  we  love,  and  which,  alas!  but  too  freiquently  win 
for  mj  sisterhood  the  ungrateful  prefix  of  meddlesome  or  officious. 
Sometimes  also,  I  am  solicited  to  join  some  party  in  a  touc  of 
health  or  pleasure;  but  these  digressions  from  the  straight-forward 
course  of  my  existence  have  been  but "  few  and  far  between," 

I  have  abundance  of  all  the  usual  relatives,  uncles  and  aunts» 
brothers  and  sisters,  nepliews  and  neices;  most  of  them  very  much 
like  other  people  of  the  same  standing  in  society:  but  here  and 
there,  we  have  a  sprinkltne  of  oddities  amongst  us,  who  stand  out 
from,  the  general  mass,  and  aK>rd  a  fine  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
common-place  character. 

The  being  that  I  love  best  in  the  world,  better  even  than  my 
cat  or  canary  Urd,  is  my  nephew  Ned.  He  is  a  tall  lank^  sal- 
low'faced  cd[lc»e  boy  whom  I  nursed  and  cherished  in  his  sickly 
infancy,  when  bis  poor  mother  was  herself  too  ill  to  perform  ma- 
ternal duties.  There  is  a  strange*  mystery  in  the  ranale  heart 
that  leads  us  to  love  best  those  for  whom  we  have  endured  the 
most;  and  the  sleepless  nishts  anB  weary  days  the  littie  Edward 
cost  me  in  his  helpless  imancy,  seem  to  have  eiven  him  a  para- 
mount claim  u]>on  ray  afiections  ever  sine  A  It  was  my  task  to 
guide  his  tottering  footsteps  when  he  first  essayed  to  waNc;  the 
earliest  inquiries  of  his  opening  mind  were  lisped  to  rat;  it  was 
mine  to  plod  with  patient  tml  from  A  to  Z  and  Z  to  A  again;  his 
catechism  was  always  my  especial  care,  for  I  had  promised  at  the 
altar  that  he  should  know  it  well-  That  iuevJ^ole  affliction  of 
sdioolboy  existence,  the  Latin  grammar,  was  Che  gi:eatcst  pang  I 
ever  endured  on  my  little  Ned's  account;  for  it  was  the  first  evil 
I  could  neither  avert  nor  mitigate.  WJien  the  sad  business  was 
first  brou^t, before  me,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  studying  the 
intricacies  of  the  crabbed  volume  myself,  that  I  might  be  enabled 
taraake  it  clear  to  my  little  pupil  with  the  least  misery  to  him, 
but  I  soon  resigned  my  lofty  purpose,  for  I  quickly  discovered 
that  like  Sir  Hugh,  I  liad  no  genius  for  the  classics.  But  un- 
learned as  I  was,  1  could  still  find  various  ways  of  extracting  the 
thorns  of  knowledge  while  1  left  him  to  enjoy  lU  flowers. 

*'  It  is  no  oDsiibstantial  good  to  dwell 

In  childhood's  heart,  • 

On  childhood's  guileless  toDga&; 

To  be  the  chofieo  fayourite  oracle. 

Consulted  by  the  innocent  and  yoodg: 

To  be  remeinber'd  as  the  light  that  floog 

Its  first  fresh  lostre  on  the  unwrinklad  brow. 
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And  amply  h&ye  I  been  repaid  for  mj  poor  venrices  to  the 
{;ratefal  boj,  for  I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one  heart 
in  this  cold  world  that  thus  rememberB  me.— But  I  must  not  grow 
sentimental,  for  that  has  been  the  excltisive  prinlege  of  mj  pret- 
tiest niecse  OTer  since  she  left  her  boarding  school,  and  took  to 
transcribins  Bjron  and  Moore  into  a  morocco  bound  album  be- 
dizined  wiUi  gilding. 

When,  in  the  usual  routine  of  everj-daj  life  I  find  that  the 
particular  ayocations  of  each  indiTidual,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  domestic  machinery  in  motion  without  mr  aid,  I  cast 
my  eyes  abroad,  and  I  am  generally  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
some  one  or  another;  to  whom  my  services  may  be  acceptable.  I 
am  a  capital  nurse;  and  a  sick  chamber  is  my  kingdom,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  my  very  good  friend  the  doctor,  I  should  there  reign 
without  a  rival,  but  as  he  is  but  young  yet,  his  self-conceit  is  apt 
to  give  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  however,  I  hope  with  tlie  aid 
of  my  hints,  he  will  improve  in  time.  I  am  a  famous  needle-wo- 
man; and  when  any  friends'  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school  with 
new  wardrobes,  or  when  they  return  home  with  ragged  ones,  my 
talents  are  in  great  request  during  the  bustle  of  making  or  meno- 
ingl  I  am  a  (Electable  pastry  cook;  and  am,  in  consequence,  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  every  party  given  far  or  near,  and  my  confec*- 
tions  are  always  the  chef-d^oeuvres  of  the  entertainment,  the  re- 
nown of  my  pickles  ancf  preserves  has  been  resounded  from  the 
Carolinas  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
ocean!  I  am  a  great  lorticulturist;  and  know  the  proper  seasons 
and  soils  for  every  esculent  and  farinaceous  denizen  of  the  gar- 
den; 

*'  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too," 

and  I  also  have  for  my  own  especial  amusement  a  cherislied  col- 
lection of  exotics,  which  fiounsn  and  bloom  in  the  windows  of  my 
apartment,  furnishing  an  occasional  bouquet  for  my  neices,  and 
supplying  my  friends  with  slips  and  cuttings  to  add  to  their  col- 
lections. I  am  also  iQut-a.fait  the  oracle  of  the  dairy  and  the 
poultry-yard.— But  the  grand  occasion  for  the  display  of  my  ta- 
lents is  the  annual  spinning  vi^it  of  our  parson's  wife;  here  1  am 
chief  officer.  When  "  merry  Jane'*  comes  round,  1  fix  upon  the 
proper  period  with  some  of  the  good  \vi\c*  of  the  neighbourfiood; 
and  then  I  set  to  work  in  earnest.  With  a  dearborn  wagon  and 
a  female  companion,  I  scour  the  country  around,  collecting  all 
kinds  of  prog,  and  giving  dup  notice  of  the  appointed  days  of 
meeting.  I  tlten  worlc  up  the  materials  into  the  legitimate  loaf- 
cal^e  appropriated  to  tliese  particular  parties.  It  is  my  business 
also  to  borrow  all  the  supernumerary  tea  equipages,  &c.,  which 
are  required  for  the  overflowing  guests,  and  to  arrange  the  par- 
son's clwelling  to  receive  them  all.  And  when  the  gala  afternoons 
arrive,  which  are  generally .  two  in  succession,  I  guard  tlie  huge 
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basket  behind  the  door,  receive  the  donations,  and  daly  mdce  af- 
ter mention  of  any  examples  of  manificence  which  I  may  think 
worthy  of  commemoration  and  imitation.  I  also  have  my  eye  apon 
the  young  female  auxiliaries  whom  1  have  stationed  at  the  various 
tables  to  officiate  in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  the  ample 
board.  In  short,  I  am  there  in  my  element— So  yon  see  that 
i^th  all  these  modes  of  employing  mv  time,  although  I  am  an  old 
Aiafd,  I  have  reason  to  be  almost  as'happy  and  contented  as  if  I 
had  a  husband  to  control  mie,  and  half  a  dozen  boisterous  chiklrea 
^o  occupy  my  time  and  thoughts;  perhaps  my  very  singular  pli- 
cidity  under  these  prrv^ations  may  proceed  from  the  absence  of 
all  cause  for  self-reproach,  for,  between  ourselves  Mn  Oldschool, 
I  have  never  refused  a  good  offer  in  my  life,  the  remembrance  of 
which  might  have  embittered  my  after  years! 

With  so  manv  means- of  useful  employment,  you  will  wonder 
probably  why  [  nave  been  led  to  think  of  addressing  you.  But 
with  all  my  accomplishments  there  will  be  times  when  even  I  am 
obliged  to  look  beyond  my.  family  and  neighbourhood  for  occnpa- 
tion;— and  finding  in  my  search,  as  I  have  before  rel&ted,  that  yon, 
ihost  venerable  Oliver,  have  been  labouring  winter  and  summer, 
spring  and  autumn,  for  many  a  weary  year,  with  few  to  help  you 
in  your  calendary  task — in  the  bountilul overflowings  of  my  ^jood 
will  I  have  indited  this  epistle  as  a  promissory  specimen  ot  fu- 
ture  aid  in  the  lighter  department  of  your  Port  Folio. 

There  be  some  who  sepro  your  small  wares,  « 

And  only  deal,  forsootb,  io  mighty  matters; 
Well,  an^  tbey  list  so  let.  them.     But  d'ye  see 
Tis  my  humour  totsboose  otberirise. 

R-E. 


Per  the  Port  Folio. 
RURAL  ECONOMY. 

OK  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PEASE,  AND  THjB  PRASE  BEETLE. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1824,  in  the  article  on  the 
subject  of  Dwight^s  travels,  contains  the  following  remarks: 

**  Josselyn  observes  that  the  pease  in  America  were  the  best  in 
the  world i  and  that  during  his  eight  years'  residence  he  never 
saw,  or  heard  of  one  thft  was  worm  eaten.  The  Bruchmpisi^  or 
pease  beetle,  however,  has  since  his  time  conquered  the  country. 
It  was  first  noticed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedes  who  were  the 
original  colonists  there,  had  every  man  his  field  of  pease;  the  cul- 
ture became  hopeless,  after  the  legislature  offered  rewards  for 
destroying  the  purple  daw,  as  a  maixe  thief;  and  it  was  discover- 
ed when  too  late,  that  this  bird  had  kept  down  the  numbers  of  an 
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iaaect  far  more  usurious  than  itself.  Kalm,  the  lAnnean  traTel* 
ler,  had^  very  nearly  introduced  them  into  Sw^en.  He  took 
home  with  him  some  sweet  peaae,  which  were  fresh  and  ^cn 
when  he  packed  them  in  America;  but  on  opening  them  at  Stock- 
holm, he  found  them  all  hollow,  and  the  head  of  an  insect  peeping 
out  of  each:  some  of  the  beetles  even  crept  out,  and  he  hastily 
shut  the  packet  '  I  own/  sayis  he,  •  that  when  I  first  perceived 
them,  I  was  more  friditened  than  I  should  have  been  at  the  sight 
of  a  vipen  for  t  had-  at  once  a  full  view  of  the  whole  damage 
which  my  dear  cimntry  would  have  sulTered,  if  only  two  or  three 
of  these  noxious  insects  had  escaped.  The  posterity  of  manv  fk- 
milies,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  would  nave 
had  sufficient  reason  to^detest  me  as  the  cause  of  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity,' It  appears,  however,  from  linneus,  that  the  creature 
had  l)een  imported  into  the  south  of  Europe." 
^  On  this  subject  we  extract  somis  observations  from  the  New 
Enj^land  Farmer,  of  July  14, 18S4,  last,  from  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  Monroe  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  by  James  Sperry, 
Esq.,  president    Of  pease,  he  says — > 

"  The  return  they  moke  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting is  ample:  they  are  excelled  by  no  grain  except  corn  for 
fattenmg  swine;  they  ripen  early  and  are  harvested  before  corn  is 
fit  for  feeding;  and  as  tney  leave  the  ground  in  such  excellent  or- 
der for  wheat,  they  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the  farmer, 
as  an  important  crop  in  whatever  rotation  he  pursue.  Perhaps  as 
good  wheat  may  be  grown  next  after  com,  as  next  succeeding 
pease;  but  the  expense  of  harvesting  stout  com,  by  cutting  it  up 
and  drawine  it  off  from  the  ground  in  season  for  sowing,  is  a  verv 
heayv  drawback  from  the  profits  of  the  crop.  This  expense  fs 
avoided  by  cultivating  pease  between  com  and  wheat;  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  seed  with  the  third  crop,  wheat  ought  to  be  the 
last 

'*But  there  |b  an  important  objection  to  the  cultivation  of 
pease.  Of  late  years  they  are  much  infested  with  the  bus; — so 
much  so,  that  those  who  have  heretofore  raised,  have  abandoned 
them  as  an  unprofitable  crop.  Yet  I  am  of  the  p|>inion,  that 
could  the  cultivators  of  the  pea  be  prevailed  on  to  act  in  concert, 
this  objection  might  be  removed.  Entomologists  inform  u^  that 
the  p^  bug  is  propagated  only  in  the  pea — that  the  nit  is  depo- 
sited on  the  pod  soon  after  it  is  formed,  and  being  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  eats  its  way  into  the  pea,  and  there  remain^  un- 
til the  ensuing  spring,  when  it  escapes,  and  is  inoffensive  until 
the  pea  is  in  the  podagaio,  and  dies  soon  after  the  nit  is  depo- 
sited. By  observation,  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact 
This  being  the  case,  by  destroying  these  insects  in  those  pease 
kept  through  the  winter,  the  succeeding  crop  would  escape  un- 
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hurt  This  •m&y  be  effected  with  ease.  Let  those  designed  for 
seed  be  put  in  &  barrel  soon  after  they  are  threshed^  and  covered 
so  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  ot  air,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  ot  an  escape;  let  them  be  thus  kept  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore sowing,  when  let  the  barrel  be  filled  wi&  water  brine  or  * 
weak  ley,  that  the  pease  ma^jr  be  completely  immersed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome  insects  is  com- 
plete. The  insects  may  be  seen  in  and  about  the  fields  sown  with 
musj  pease,  from  the  time  they  are  sown  till  some  time  after  the 
poddinfi;  of  the  pea;  it  is  therefore  believed  that  they  do  not  stray 
far,  ana  that  al(  who  are  careful  to  prevent  their  escape,  will  not 
suffer  by  tliem." 

Value  of  oxEN.*-Mr.  Asa  Rice,  of  Shrewsbury,  owned  and  fat- 
ted a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  were  lately  slaughtered  by  Messrs. 
Winchesters.  These  cattle  performed,  unaided,  all  the  .work  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Rice,  cbnsisting  of  one  hundred  acres,  for  the  two 
last  years.  They  hauled  all  his  wood,  on  a  hard  road,  a  mile  and 
a  half  the  last  season.  They  ploughed  ten  acres  of  ground  twice, 
and  harrowed  the  same,  moved  am>ut  one  hundred  loads  of  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  time  worked  seven  and  an  half  days  on  other 
people's  land.  They  were  kept  constantly  at  hard  labour  of  one 
kind  and  another,  till  the  first  of  August  last  In  this  month  they 
were  kept  in  good  feed  only.  The  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober they  were  fed  ^ith  stalks  and  small  ears  of  com.^ — ^The 
months  of  November  and  December  they  eat  thirty-five  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  ten  bushels  of  cobish  meal^*  so  ciQled,  together 
with  good  hay.  They  were  sold  at  Brighton  the  last  Monday  in 
December^  it  was  said  for  half  a  dollar  per  hundred  more  than 
had  been  given  for  any  other  caltie,  for  a  number  of  months. 
Their  weight  was  2763  lbs.  tallow  302. 

^  In  a  late  number  of  the  Hartford  Mercury ^  the  following  direc- 
tions are  given  for  expelling  worms  from  fruit  trees:  Take  a  half- 
inch  auger  or  bit,  and  bore  to  tlie  centre  of  the  tree;  then,  by 
means  of  a  paper  tube,  fill  the  hole  with  sulphur,  crowding  it  ill 
with  aram-rocl;  cutout  a  green  limb  from  the  same  tree,. and 
plug  the  hole.  It  will  not  require  more  than  two  spoonsfull  of 
sulphur  for  each  tree,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  wornis  will 
leave  the  remotest  branches.  The  process  will  alsabe  beneficial 
for  young  fruit  trees,  even  when  not  infested  by  worms;  it  ren- 
ders them  more  thrifty. 

*  By  **  cobish  m^ aJ,"  me  believe  our  correspondent  oneaos  the  produce 
of  Indian  com  ground  or  broken  wi^  the  cob,  without  shelling  it  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  pill. 


Ill) 

LIFE  OF  ROSSJNI. 

[Rossini  is  a  name  which  has  lately  obtained  a  celebrity  in  the 
musical  circles,*  equal  to  that  of  M^xart  or  Haydn  in  their  res- 
pective days,  «  Though  the  son  of  an  itinerant  horn-plajer,  he  has 
contrived  by  the  potency  of  the  talisman  called  genins  to  do  more 
to  agitate,  than^  all  the  allied  sovereigns  to  tranquillize  all  Eu- 
rope." His  visit  to  England  last  winter,  excited  universal  inter- 
est, and  we  extract  from  one  of  their  periodical  works,  a  notice  of 
his  life  derived  from  memoirs  lately  published  there.] 

Gioacchino  Rossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792*  at 
Pesaro,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States!  His  father  was  an  inferior 
performer  on  the  French-horn,  of  the  third  class,  in  one  of  those 
strolling  companies  of  miisicians  who  attend  the  fairf  of  Siniga- 
glia,  Termo,  Forli,  and  other  small  towns  of  Romagna  and  ita  vi- 
cinity. The  little  musical  resources  in  which  the  company  is  de^ 
ficient,  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  where  tliey  pitch  their 
tent;  ah  orchestra  is  collected  impromptu,  and  the  good  folks  of  the 
fair  are  treated  with  an  opera.  His  mother,  who  passed  for  one 
of  the  prettiest  wonien  of  Komagna,  was  a  seconda  donna  of  very 
passable  talents.  Poverty  was  of  course  the  companion  of  their 
wanderings.*' 

At  Bologna,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  placed  un- 
der a  master  named  Tesei,  who  tauj^ht  him  singing,  counterpoint, 
and  accompaniment;  he  promised  to  become  a  fane  tenor.  He 
made  a  musical  tour  through  ^omaena,  and  in  1807,  entered  the 
Lyceum  at  Bologna,  where  he  studied  under  Mattel.  His  first 
composition  was  a  Cantata,  II  Pianto  d^Jirmbnia,  and  fiis  first 
opera,  Demetrio  b  Polybio.  it  was  Written  in  1809,  but  not  act- 
ed till  some  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  performed  by  the  fami- 
ly of  Mombelli,  which  has  given  more  than  one  celebrated  singer 
to  Italy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  advanced  so  far  in  mu- 
sical science  as  to  be  chosen  to  direct  the  performance  of  Haydn's 
Seasons  at  Bologna.  In  1810,  he  was  sent  to  Venice  by  the  aid 
of  a  rich  family  Who  patronized  him,  where  he  composed  La  Cam" 
biale  di  Matrimonio^  the  first  opera  of  his  tiiat  was  ever  acted  at 
a  public  theatre.  His  success  was  flattering — ^he  returned  to  Bo-, 
logna,  and  composed  VEquivoca  stmvagante,  and  wrote  for  the 
carnival  at  Venice  the  next  year,  VIngannof slice,  a  piece  which 
attracted  great  applause,  and  contains  strong  marks  of  his  genius. 

In  the  next  season  Rossini  gav«  an  amusing  proof  of  the  origi- 
nality of  his  character,  tieing  engaged  to  write  for  the  theatre, 
St  Mos^,  at  Venice,  the  director  thought  he>  might  exercise  his 
authority  without  much  ceremony  over  one  so  poor  and  so  young 
as  Rossmi,  who  took  this  whimsical  means  of  revenge.  His  pow- 
er over  the  orchestra,  from  his  office  of  composer,  was  absolute. 
In  his  opera,  La  scala  di  Seta^  he  brought  tc^ther  all  the  extra- 
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vigancieB  and  ridiculoaa  combinations  his  fertile  fancy  could  ima- 
gine  or  unite* 

«*  In  the  aUegro  of  the  overture,  the  violins  were  made  to  break 
«^at  the  end  of  every  bar,  in  order  to  give  a  rap  with  the  bow, 
upon  the  tin  shades  of  the  candlesticks.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  imagine  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  assembled  from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  and 
even  from  the  Terra  Firma,  to  hear  the  opera  of  the  young  Ma» 
estro.  The  public,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
had  besieged  the  doors;  who  had  been  forced  to  wait  whirfe  hours 
in  the  passages,  and  at  last  to  endure  the  "  tug  of  war"  at  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  thought  themselves  personally  insulted,  and 
hissed  with  all  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  Italian  public.  Ros* 
sini,  not  in  the  least  moved  by  all  this  uproar,  coolly  asked  the 
trembling  tmpressarto,  with  a  smile,  what  ne  had  gained  by  treat* 
ing  him  so  cavalierlv.  He  then  quitted  the  theatre,  and  started 
at  once  for  Milan,  where  his  friends  had  procured  him  an  engage- 
ment. However,  a  month  after,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  hum- 
bled manager;  and  returning  to  Venice,  successively  produced 
twofarze.  Jt  was  during  the  camivtd  of  1813,  that  he  composed 
his  jHmcredi. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  success,  which  this  de- 
ligjhtful  opera  obtained  at  Venice,-«the  city  which,  of  all  others. 
Is  considered  as  most  critical  in  its  judgments,  and  whose  opi- 
nions as  to  the  merits  of  a  composition,  are  supposed  to  hold  the 
flneatest  weight.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  tiie  presence  of  Napoleon 
himself,  who  honoured  the  Venetians  with  a  visit,  was  unable  to 
call  off  the  attention  from  Rossini.  AH  was  enthusiasm!  tuttofu^ 
rore^  to  use  the  terms  of  that  expressive  language,  which  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  arts.  From  the  gondolier 
to  the  patrician,  every  body  was  repeating, 

"  Mi  rivedrai,  ti  riredro.'* 

In  the  very  courts  of  law,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  impose  si- 
lence on  the  auditory,  who  were  ^ceaselessly  humming  "  ti  ri- 
vedrb." 

"Our  Cimarosa  is  returned  to  life  again,*"  was  the  expression 
when  two  dilettanti  met  in  the  streets.  The  national  honour  of 
the  Venetians  was  however  still  alive  to  the  insult  of  the  obligato 
accompaniment  of  the  tin  candlesticks.  Rossini,  conscious  of 
this,  would  not  take  his  place  at  the  piano.  He  anticipated  the 
storm  that  awaited  him,  and  had  concealed  himself  urtder  the 
stage,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  orchestra.  After  waiting  for 
him  in  vain,  the  first  violin,  finding  the  moment  of  the  perform- 
ance draw  nigh,  and  that  the  public  began  to  manifest  signs  of 
imratience,  determined  to  commence  the  opera. 

The  first  allegro  pleased  so  much,  that  during  tlie  applauses 
and  repeated  bravos,  Rossini  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
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slipped  into  his  seat  at  the  piano.  At  length  we  came  to  the  ce* 
kbrated  entrata  of  Tancrea.  The  history  of  this  seena  is  curioas. 
Rossini,  in  the  first  instance*  had  composed  a  grand  air  for  tiie 
entrance  of  Tahcred;  but  it  did  not  please  the  Signora  Malahoter 
and  she  refused  to  sins  it  What  was  still  more  mortifjing,  she 
did  not  make  known  this  nnwilling&ess  till  the  very  eveninj^  be- 
fore the  first  representation  of  the  piece.  Malanote  was  a  first 
rate  singer,  she  was  in  the  flower  of  joath  and  bean^fy,  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  young  composer  ¥ras  obliged  to  rive  way  to  this 
no-unusual  sally  of  caprice.  At  first  his  despair  was  extreme. 
"  If  after  the  occurrence  in  my  first  opera,"  exclaimed  Rossini, 
"  the  first  entrance  of  Tancred  should  be  hissed— 4ttfto  l^opera  va 
a  terrO'^  The  poor  joung  man  returned,  pensive  to  his  lodgings. 
An  idea  came  into  his  head:  he  seizes  his  pen  and  scribbles  down 
some  few  lines;  it  is  the  famous,  "  Tuche  accendi,^^  that  which, 
of  all  airs  in  the  world,  has,  perhaps,  been  sung  the  oftenest,  and 
in  the  greatest  number  of  places.  The  story  goes  at  Venice,  that 
the  first  idea  of  this  delicious  cantileHa,  so  expressive  of  the  jov  of 
revisiting  one's  native  shore  after  long  years  of  absence,  is  taken 
from  a  Greek  Litany,  which  Rossini  had  heard,  some  days  pre* 
vious,  chaunted  at  vespers,. in  a  church  on  one  of  the  islets  of  the 
Lasuna,  near  Venice. 

At  Venice  it  is  called  the  aria  del  rixi  (air  of  rice;)  the  reason 
is  this,  in  Lombardy,  every  dinner,  from  tliat  of  the  gran  signo^ 
re  to  that  of  the  picdolo  maestro,  invariably  berins  with  a  plate  of 
rice;  and  as  they  do  not  like  their  rice  overdone,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable rule  for  the  cook  to  come  a  few  minutes  before  dinner  is 
served  up,  with  the  important  question, — bisogna  mettere  i  rizzi? 
^shail  the  rice  be  put  down?)  At  the  moment  Kossini  came  home 
in  a  state  of  desperation,  his  servant  put  the  usual  question  to 
him,  the  rice  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it  was  ready,  Rossi- 
ni had  furnished  his  celebrated  Di  tanti  palpitiJ^ 

Rossini's  fire  and  his  agreeable  manners  here  won  him  the  heart 
of  Marcolini,  the  charming  canfa^Hce  buffa,  and  who,  it  is  said, 
abandoned  for  the  composer  of  Tancredfihe  illustrious  author  of 
the  epic  of  Charlemapie,  Lucien  Buonaparte  tiimself.  For 'her 
was  ^(frittcn  Ultaliaiia  in  jHgieri. 

It  should  seem,  Rossini  cares  little  for  the  morrow.  Lively, 
volatile,  and, confident  in  his  own  powers,  so  long  as  he  has  the 
means  of  pleasure^  he  ei^oys  them.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  his  natural  indolence,  but  it  rather  affords  a  proof  of  his 
intellectual  fecundity. 

"  During  his  residence  in  Venice  this  year  (1813)  he  lodged  in 
a  little  room  at  one  of  the  small  inns.  When  the  weather  was 
cold  he  used  to  lie  and  write  his  music  in  bed,  in  order  to  save 
tlie  expense  of  firing.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  duet,  which 
he  had  just  finished  for  a  new  opera,  11  feglio  per  dzxardo,  slip- 


|i^  fnm  the  bed  and  fell  oa  the  floor.  Romidi  peeped  for  it  in 
Tain  from  imder  the  bed  clothes;  it  had  fiillen  ander  the  bed^ 
After  many  a  painful  eflfortp  he  crept  from  his  snug  place,  and 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  lolok  for  it.  He  sees  it»  but  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm;  he  makes  one  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  reach  it;  he  is  half  frozen  with  cold,  and  wrapping  hinn 
self  up  in  the  coverlet,  exclaims,  "  Curse  the  duet,  |  will  write  it 
over  agiiu,  there  will  be  nbthitig  difficult  in  this,  since  I  know  it 
by  heart."  He  besan  again,  but  not  a  single  idea  could  he  retrace; 
he  fidgets  about  for  -some.  time;r^he  scrawls,  but  not  a  note  can 
he  recall.  Still  his  indolence  will'not  let  him  get  out  of  bed  to  reach 
the  unfortunate  paper.  "  Well!''  he  exclaims,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience, •*  I  wiU  re-write  the  whole  duet.  Let  such  composers  as 
are  rich  enough,  keep  fires  in  their  chambers,  I  cannot  afford  .it. 
There  let  the  confounded  paper  lie.  It  has  fallen  and  it  would 
not  be  lucky  to  pick  it  up  a^in."  He  had  scarcely  finished  the 
second  duet  when  one  qi  :  his  friends  entered.  «  Have  the  good- 
ness to  reach  me  the  duet  that  lies  under  the  bed."  The  mend 
poked  it  out  with  his  cane,  and  ^ve  it  to  Rossini.  **  Come," 
says  the  composer,  snugging  close  in  his  lied,  **  I  will  sing  you 
these  two  duets,  and  do  you  tell  me  which  pleases  you  best.^'  The 
friend  gave  the  preference  to  the  first;  the  second  was  too  rapid 
and  too  lively  for  the  situation  in  which  it  was  to  stand.  Ano- 
ther thought  came  into  Rossini's  head;  he  seized  his  pen,  and 
without  loss  of  lime  worked  it  up  intcTa  terzetto  for'  trie  same 
opera.  The  person  from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote  assures  me, 
that  Caere  was  not  the  slightest  resemblan<^e  between  the  two 
duets.  The  terzetto  finished,  Rossini  dressed  himself  in  haste, 
eursbg  the  cold;  and  set  off  with  his  friend  t6  the  eanno  to  warm 
himself,  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee.'  After  this  he  sent  the  lad  of 
the  casino  with  die  duet  and  the  tercetto  to  the  copyist  of  San 
Mue,  to  be  inserted  in  the  score. 

Rossini  composed  11  Pieiro  del  Paroftone]  for  Milan.  Its  ef- 
fects were  magical.  He  became  the  prciaigy  whom  all  flocked  to 
behold. 

"  While  he  resided  at  Bohgna,  his  Milanese  admirer  abandon- 
ed her  spleodid  palace,  her  hrasband,  her  children,  and  her  for- 
tune, and  earty  one  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  into 
the  little  chamber  of  his  lodging,  which  was  any  thing  but  ele- 
gant The  first  moments  were  all  tenderness,  but  scarce  had  the 
transports  of  their  meeting  subsided,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
in  mshed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  beautiful  women 
of  Bologna  (the  Princess  C— — ).  A  scene  ensued,  which  the 
comicpencil  of  Gay  lias  already  anticipated  in  the  Beggar's  Ope- 
ra. Th%  reckless  Rossini  laughed  at  the  rival  queens;  sung  them,i 
like  another  Macheath,  one  of  his  own  ^jfb  songs;  and  then  made 
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Iiis  escgpe,  leaTing  them  gazing  <m  ea^h  otter  in  dumb  amaze^ 
nent 

From  1810  to  1816,  RDssini  Tislted  in  Mccession  all  the  prtn- 
dpiil  towns  of  ItaljjT,  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  in  each. 
Wherever  he  arrived  he  was  received  with  4icclamation(>^,  and 
feted  by  the  dilettanti  of  the  place.  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  were  passed  with  his  friends,  dining  nut,  and  shruggins  up 
bis  shoulders  at  the  nonsense  of  the  libretto  which  was  given  liim 
to  set  to  music.  7\l  mi  hai  dato  versi^  ma  non  st^iia^umi,*'have 
I  heard  him  frequently  repeat  to  an  unhappy  votary  of  the  nine» 
who  stammered  out  a  thousand  excuses,  ana  two  hours  after  came 
to  salute  him  a  in  sonnist  umiliato  alia  gloria  del  piu  grmn  maestro 
d*  It  alia  e  del  mon^fo.t 

After  two  or  three  weeks  spent  in  this  dissipated  manner,  Ros- 
iint  falls  to  work  in  good  eai'nest.  He  occupies  himself  in^  stu* 
dying  the  voices  of  th^  performers,  and  about  three  weeks  before 
the  first  representation,  naving  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  them,  he  begins  to  write.  He  rises  late,  and  passes  the  day 
in  composing  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation  of  tiis  new  friends, 
who,  with  the  most  provokins  politeness,  will,  not  quit  him  for  a 
single  instant.  The  day  of  the  fir^t  representation  is  how  rapid- 
ly approaching,  and  vet  he  cannot  resist  the  pressing  solicitations, 
of  these  friends  to  dine  with  them  a  IWsterva,  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  a  suppen  the  sparkling  champagne  circulates  freely;  the 
hours  of  morning  steal  on  apace.  At  length  a.  compunctious  vi- 
siting shoots  across  the  mind  of  the  truam  maestro^  he  rises  ab^ 
ruptly;  his  friends  will  see  him  to  hi^  own  door;  they  parade  tiie 
silent  streets  with  heads  unbonneted,  shouting  some  musical  im» 
promptu,  perhaps  a  miserere,  to  the  great  scandal  and  annoyance 
of  the  good  Catholics  in  their  beds.  At  length  he  reaches  his 
house  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  it  is  at  this,  to 
every-day  mortals,  most  ungenial  hour,  that  he  is  visited  by  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  inspirations.  These  he  hastilv  scratch- 
es down  upon  odds  and  ends  of  paper,  and  next  momfos  arran- 
ges them,  or  to  use  his  own  phrase  instruments  them,  a'midst  tne 
same  interruptions  of  conversation  as  before. 

Rossini  presides  at  the  piano  during  the  three  first  representa- 
tions after  which  he  receives  his  800  or  1000  francs,  is  invited 
to  a  grand  parting  dinner  given  by  his  friends,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  whole  town,  and  ha  then  starts  in  his  veturino,  with  his  port- 
manteau nittch  fuller  of  music-paper  than  of  other  effects,  to  com- 
mence a  similar  course  iti  some  other  town  forty  miles  distant. 
It  is  usual  for  him  to  write  to  his  mother  after  the  three  first  repre- 
sentations, and  send  her  and  his  aged  father  the  two-thir§8  ik  the 

*  Tou  have  pven  me  verses,  but  not  situations.' 
t  Inscribed  with  aU  humility  to  the  glory  of  the  greatest  composer  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world. 
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little  snin  he  bas  receiyed.  He  sets  off  with  ten  of  twelve  se* 
quias  in  his  pocket,  the  happiest  of  men,  and  doubly  happy,  if 
ehaace  should  throw  some  fellow  traveller  in  his  way,  whom  he 
can  quiz  in  f^od  earnest*  On  one  occasion,  as  be  wa^  travelling 
col  veturinp  from  Anconato  Re^o,  he  passed  himself  off  for  a 
composer,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Rossini,  and  filled  up  the  time  by 
singing  ike  most  execrable. music  imaginable  to  some  of  the  wor^ 
of  his  own  best  airs  to  show  his  superiority  to  that  animal  Rossini^ 
whom  igoorant  pre:t^der8  to  taste  had  the  folly  to  extol  to  the 
skies.^ 

Such  anecdotes  sufficiently  speak  the  character  of  this  lively 
composer,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  say  more  for  the  vi- 
yacity  of  his  feeling  than  for  his  morale,  nut  what  shall  be 
thought  of  a  country  where  such  a  circumstance  as  that  which  we 
are  about  to  narrate,  could  not  only  pass  ^ith  ifhpunity,  but  af- 
ford a  source  of  such  wanton  outmge  against  «n  individual  la- 
menting under  the  deepest  of  ixyuries  on  the  part  of  the  public? 
The  celebrated  buffo  Paccim  took  the  part  of  Don  Geronio  the 
]ll-f|^ted  husband  of  the  intriguing  Fiorilla  in  il  Tureo  in  Italia. 

**  About  the.  Iburih  or  fifth  representation  of  the  piece,  all  the 
world  was  busied  about  the  ttiin>rtiinate  event  that  happened  to 

the  poor  duke  of ,  and  which  he  did  not  bear  with  the  moat 

«toical  fortitude.  The  particvlara  of  this-  unfortunate  event,  which 
he  had  discovered  only  that  very  day,,  furnished^  a  topic  of  con* 
yersation  to  the  whole  of  the  boxes.  Paccini,  piqued  at  seeing 
no  attention  paid  to  him>  and  aware  of  the  circufcnstances  that 
were  whispered  in  every  part  of  the  house,  began  to  imitate  tte 
well  knowa  gestures  and  despair  of  the  nnfortunate  husband. 
This  reprehensible  piece  of  impertinence  produced  a  magical  of* 
feet.  Kvery  eye  was-turned  toward  the  performer,  and  when  he 
produced  a  handkerchief  similar  to  that  which  the  poor  duke  in- 
cessantly twirled  about  in  his  hand,  when  speaking  of  his  lament- 
able occurrence,  the  portrait  was  at  once  recognised,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  burst  of  malicious  applause.  At  this  very  instant,  the  an* 
fortunate  individual  himself  entered  a  friend's  box,  which  was  a 
little  above  the  pit  The  public  rose  eri  moirse  to  enjoy  the  roec- 
tacie.  Not  only  was  the  unfortunate  husband  not  aware  of  the 
effect  hb  presence  produced,  but  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat, 
when  he  drew  outnis  handkerchief  and  by  his  piteous  gestures, 
was  evideatly  detailing  the  affair  to  a  friend.  One  ought  to  be 
well  ac<^uainted  with  Italy,  and  with  the  kee^  curiosity  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  burst  of  convulsive  laughter  that  echoed  from 
every  part  of  the  house,  at  «ight  of  the  unconscious  husband  in 
his  box,  and  Paccini  on  the  stage,  witli  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
durinjg  the  whole  of  the  cavatina,  whicb  had  been  eacoired,  copy- 
ing his  slightest  gestures,  and  caricaturing  them  in  the  most  gro- 
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tegque  manner  conceivable.    The  cuxhestra  forMt  to  accompattj^, 
the  police  forgot  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.    Happily,  some 
gooa  natared  friend  entered  the  duke's  box,  and  by  some  lucky 
pretence,  adroitly  drew  him  from  the  pubHc  gaze. 
•  Paccini  was  not  puUicly  horsewhipped  on  quitting  the  theatre* 

But  we  must  break  from  the  niagic  circle  of  anecdote*  Rossi- 
ni is  iustly  condemned  for  having  changed  the  very  nature 
of  melody  by  substituting  the  ornaments  which  ungers  had 
been  left  to  append,  as  the  language  of  passion.  This  waB 
not  his  original  at;jrle'  of  writing,  but  is  called  his  second  man- 
ner, and  was  occasioned  by  dbaenring  the  effect  of  Vellnti's  gra« 
cing.  This  singer,  prodigal  of  his  power  of  ornament,  so  entirely 
changed  the  whole  of  the  music  of  nis  part  in  Jiureliano  in  Tat- 
fl^yra,  yet  with  so  much  adranta^,  that  while  the  opera  sunk, 
the  singer,  was  lauded  to  the  skies.  Henceforward  Rossini  de- 
termined not  to  leave  a  crevice  for  the  singer,  but  to  fill  every 
part  so  full  of  notes  as  to  permit  no  interpolation,  and  hence  the 
excessively  florid  style  of  his  second  maimer.  This  determina- 
tion has  »een  still  more  fatally  enforced  by  writing  for  Sijpiora 
Colbran,  whom  he  has  since  married,  and  who  (says  the  biogra- 
pher) has  lost  the  power  of  sustaining,  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
dulged with  a  profusion  of  passages.  If,  indeed,  half  what  is 
averred  concerning  this  lady  oe  true,  the  frequenters  of  the  king's 
theatre  will  require  all  their  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  husband 
to  sup|)ort  them  in  the"  endurance  of  the  wife. 

It  will  be  no  mattea:  of  surprise  that  a  composer  who  havine 
numbered  no  more  years  than  thirty-two,  and  who  hasproduceS 
no  fewer  than  thirty-three  entire  operas,  i(hould  have  occasionally 
failed.^  The  rapioity  is  marvellous-^the  success  still  more  as- 
tonishing. The  most  terrific  instance,  hovirever^  occurred  at  Ve- 
nice, in  Bie  production  of  his  Maometto  ucondo,  where  a  storm 
was  raised,  which  lasted  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  three  in 
the  morning^  and  even  the  safety  of  tiie  theatre  was  compromis- 
ed. All  this  arose  from  his  indolentiy  neglecting  to  write  (in 
violation  of  his  contract)  and  from  his  dressing  up  some  of  his  old 
works,  and  endeavouring  to  foist  them  upon  the  public  for  new. 
He  has, -however,  siiice  conciliated  the  Venetians  oy  the  produc- 
tion of  Semiramii/e. 

He  is  now  come  to  receive  judgment  in  person,  if  that  judg- 
ment can  be  said  hot  to  have  been  already  pronounced,  in  the 
metropolis  of  England.  But  in  fact  he  has  now  for  some  sea- 
sons shai^d  all  the  honours  the  British  public  has  to  bestow  with 
Mozart,  for  no  other  operas  have  stood  their  ground,  and  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  stage  of  the  King's  theatre,  but  those  of  these 
composers.  Nay,  Rossini  has,  with  Mozart,  been  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  family  olMr.  Jiull,  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
winter,  and  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  summer.    The  music  shops 
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have  subsisted  upon  his  songs  and  varhtions,  on  his  airs»  and  ar« 
i^ngements  of  his  operas.^  The  drawing  rooms  of  affluent  ama« 
tears,  and  even  the  narlonrs  of  sober  citizens  have  re-echoed  to 
Di  tanti  palpUi^  and  ZitH,  zUth  and  that  best  (worst)  test  of 
captivating  melody,  the  street  oi^an,  has  broaght  down  eleeroosv- 
nwrj  showers  of  )>ence  and  hal^nee  from  the  windows  of  the 
balconies,  bj  the  aid  of  the  same  enchanting  strains  of  Rossini. 
Who  then  shall  arraign  his  abilit;^?  Critics  and  good  critics  too 
may  talk  of  simplicity  and  etnression  till  they  are  tired;  all  their 
grave  objections  aif'e  answerea  by  a  single  word— effect;  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  word,  conveyed  by  Rossini's  music,  has  been 
understood  and  allowed  from  St  retersburgh  to  Naples. 

The  following  relate  to  his  appearance  in  England* 

Signer  Rossini  has  learned  oar  foible.  He  has  refused  to  put 
pen  to  paper  for  less  than  100  guineas,  and  demands  the  very 
trifling  compensatbn  of  1,200^»  for  4ie  copyright  of  the  opera  he 
purposes,  iSeo  votenie,  to  compose. 

It  aSbrded  him,  indeed,  a  considerable  triumph;  and  as  indica- 
ting the  strong  feeliue  of  what  is  due  to  talent,  and  the  liberal 
desire  to  pay  Ihe  Ml  homage  to  genius,  the  circumstances' are 
alike  honourable  to  those  who  bestow  as  to  him  whp  receives. 
Never  did  we  witness  so  e^ly,  so  vehement  a  stru^le  for  ad* 
mission.  The  pay-table  was  choked;  and  strength,  courage,  and 
even  a  little  ferocity,  were  necessary  to  enable  the  lover, of  the 
all-softening  art  to  pay  his  balf-suinea  at  the  door  of  the  pit  A 
very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  fill  every  part  of  it  All  the  world 
of  science  was  there;  and  when  Ro^aini  advanced  to  his  place  at 
the  pianoforte,  he  was  cheered  in  the  loodeat  manner— evenr  bo- 
dy jumped  upon  the  seats  to  catch  a  look  of  the  great  roan,' who 
continued  to  bow  respectfully  to  the  audience.  The  opera  select- 
ed was  his  Zttlmira. 

It  wUl  be'  seen  that  however  deficient  in  probability,  a  piece 
thus  constructed  may  abound  in  situations  of  interest  and  in  pas- . 
sion.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  Z^ira.  But  thou^  per- 
hajKB  it  may  be  said. to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  any  of  Rossini's  com- 
positions IB  the  combination  of  the  orchestral  accompaniments, 
there  is  a  weight  and  a  gloom  about  it  which  not  even  the  striking 
characteristic  of  the  composer's  mannerj,  his  conversion  of  orna- 
mental passages  into  the  uuiguage>of  expression— 'no,  nor  the  ve- 
hemence of  Sie  style,  nor  uie .  energy  of  the  instruments,  could 
remove;  though  there  is  some  of  the  music  effectively  dramatic 
during  the  representation,  there  is  Aot  a  singly  bai^^not  evea  a 
■olitary^rait  de  chant,  that  the  mind  carries  away.  The  wece  is 
supported  by  the  clangor  of  drums  and  trombones  (the  whole  4)r- 
chestra,  by  the  way,  played  most  intolerably  loud,)  bj  great 
splendour,  and  bv  some  most  admirable  acting  and  singing;  but 
we  left  the  theatre  with  little  desire  to  hear  the  opera  again.  We 
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think  Rossini  h^s  made  an  injudicious  choice  therefore.  It  is  in- 
ferior to  OfeUo-— it  is  infinitely  below  Tancredi — nor  indeed  can 
we  think  it  aids  a  jot  to  the  compo8er!8  reputation.  He  was  how- 
ever called  for,  faintly  at' first,  and  with  some  opposition;  but  the 
gerseverancQ  of  a  few,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  many,  aided  by 
is  fame  for  other  deserts  than  Zelmira,  wrought  upon  the  house, 
and  he  was  led  on  by  Sigoor  Garcia,  and  supported  by  Benelli,  ^e 
actii^  manlier.  Few,  we  believe,  in  any  other  situation,  would 
have  recognized,  in  the  short  fat  figure  toey  dragged  reluctantly 
half  a  dozen  feet  from  the  side  scene»  the  animated  Rossi ni,  the 
composer  of  thirty -three  operas,  the  idol  of  musical  Europe,  and 
the  irresistible  seducer  of  femule  hearts. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW- 

Ths  alteration  in  the  mode  of  reviewing,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the*" memory  of  those  in  middle  life,  may  be  consid* 
ered  as  one  of  the  characteristics  df  the  literature  of  the  ase. 
Before  its  commencement,  the  critic  seldom  travelled  out  of  flie 
work  in  his  hands.  He  selected  its  prominent  passages,  marked 
its  predominating  character,  i^nd  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  ap- 
probation or  the  stigma  of  censure.  Reviews  were  no  more  than 
a  sort  of  furnishing  of  samples,  from  which  the  reader  might  judge 
for  himself  of  the  bulk  of  the  article.  But  for  some  time  past,  a 
new  spirit  has  breathed  iu  England  on  this  species  of  production* 
The  title  of  a  book  is  general^  no  more  than  a  text,  trorn  which 
the  writer  discourses  on  a  certain  topic.  He  promulgates  his 
own  opinions:  he  vindicates  a  particular  side  in  the  contests  of 
science  or  politics:  he  brings  to  the  subject  a  mass  of  colUteral 
knowledge  and  inquiry:  he  communicates  information  collected 
from  other  books,  or  from  private  sources:  and  a  review  on  the 
modern  plan  is  a  series  of  essays  or  memoirs,  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled  with  an  amplitude,  a  vijgour,  and  often  an  ^oquence* 
seldom  met  with  in  the  other  publications  of  the  day.  'Fhe  po- 
pularity of  tins  species  of  writing,  is  sufficientiy  evinced  by  the 
proud  success  of  the.Edinburgli;  by  the  equal  if  not  surpassing 
glory  of  its  rival,  the.  Quarteny,  and  b^r  the  train  of  imitators 
which,  with  more  or  lesd  success,  have  arisen  at  various  times  by 
their  ^ide.  In  fact,  the  highest  order  of  genius  and  talent  in  En* 
gland,  has  been  exerted  in  these  reviews:  and  he  who  possesses 
them,  possesses  the  production^  of  the  eminent  literary  meti  of 
the  age.  To  command  such  talents,  their  circulation  must  neces* 
sarily  be  extensive:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  extensive  circa- 
Ution  has  given  tiiem  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  opinions  of 
men,  and  even  on  the  operations  of  government. 
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The  North  American  Review,  published  quarterly  in  Boston, 
b  modelled  on  that  plan  which  experience  has/  thus  far,  proved 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  has  entered  a  field 
of  honourable  competition,  and  has  hitherto  supported  itself  with 
ability  and  success,  and  been  rewarded  by  a  correspondent  re* 
spect  and  confidence.  Its  contents  are  worthy  of  passing  notice, 
as  well  to  remark  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  as  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  what  are  toe  subjects  there  treated  of,  .\y  e  shall  en- 
deavour occasionally,  hereafter,  to  recur  tothe  contents  of  future 
numbers. 

In  the  number  for  April,  1824,  the  first  article  reviewed  is, 
Hodgson'* s  remarks  during  a  journey  through  J^Torth  Mi  ericas 
in  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821.  This  writer  is  of  a  class  much 
superior  to  that  train  of  English  book-making  travellers  through 
this  country,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed,  we  believe,  be* 
jTond  anr  other  country  that  has  existed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  playful  satire  of  this  article  is  sometiihes  wel)  ap- 
plied, but  is  carried  too  far.  We  consider  the  "  Remarks"  re- 
spectable as  a  literary  perlbrmance;  and  there  is  a  candour  and 
justice  in  many  of  the  &cts  and  observations,  in  relation  to  Ame- 
rican manners  and  society,  calculated  to  give  a  much  more  faith- 
ful representation  of  us,  than  has  been  -done  by  Mr.  H.'s  prede- 
cessors.* 

History  of  Philosophy,  Sy  M,  de  Gerando,  Paris:  This  article 
contains  a  view  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  ancient  times, 
and  during  the  dark  ages.  It  is  to  tne  general  reader  not  very 
interesting,  but  creditable  to  the  learning  of  the  writer.  He  does 
a  service  who  turna  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  the  higher 
fields  of  science. 

Jin  Abstract  ijf  a  new  Theory  of  the  Barth$  by  Ira  Bill,  Bal' 
Itmore.  The  revieyrer  presents  an  amusing  collection  of  the 
wild  vagaries  of  the  human  brain  in  world-making;  a  subject 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  eminent  names  xronnected  with  it*  would 
seem  fit  only  for  lunatics.  This  article  successfully  applies  thei 
lash  of  satyrical  humour  to  Mr.  Hill's  exploit. 

Jacoh^s  Greek  Reader,  and  8choolB  in  Hie  state  of  JTew  Fork, 
are  short  articles,  the  subjects  of  which  scarce  admit  of  any  at- 
tractive dress.  "^ 

Journal  of  a  residence  in  CAiK— A  review  of  a  work  noticed  in 
the  Port  Folio  of  May. — Some  learning  as  to  the  authors  who  have 
written  concerning  this  country  is  here  exhibited,  which  mav  be 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire  information.  Why  did  the 
writer  of  this  article  postpone  to  a  future  period  his  view  of  the 
revolutionary  history  and  political  condition  of  Chili?  it  is  a  most 
intereslans  topic,  and  ought  to  have  been  introduced  instead  of  a 
portion  of  the  present  article.    Nothing  can  make  the  review 

*  Seie  in  the  Fort  Folio  for  March  last,  a  review  of  this  work. 
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more  interesting,  than  seizing  on  sach  subjects  at  the  first  possi- 
ble moments.  One  ^reat  excellence  of  the  Edinhurgh  and  ^uar-> 
terly  Reviews^  consists  in  their  selecting  topics  of  present  inter- 
est, and  being  in  advance  with  their  readers  in  knowledge.  Such 
articles  are  soajght  with  avidity,  and  are  far  preferable  to  the  re- 
currence to  ancient  books  or  histories. 

The  Pilot,  a  Tide  of  the  8ea.  New  York.  This  popular  novel 
is  too  well  known,  to  be  susceptible  of  much  illustration  from  a 
review,  and  jet  it  deserved  an  article.  The  reviewer  has  pro- 
ceeded well  enough,  considering  the  difitcultj  of  giving  interest 
to  a  subject  with  which  all  his  readers  were  ac<|uatnted. 

Mar8den?8  Visit  to  Mw  Zealand,  and  Cruise's  Ten  Months^ 
Besidence  in  JiTew  Zealand,  These  are  Eii^lish  books,  llie  ar- 
ticle is  well  done,  and  comprises  full  information  as  to  that  part 
of  the  globe.  An  opportunity  is  taken  to  pay  a  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  our  countryman,  Inr.  Ledyatd,  who  was  the  first  of  that 
class  of  modem  travellers  who  set  at  defiance  distance  and  dan- 
ger. The  fact  of  the  existence  ofcanibalism  in  New  Zealand^  is 
here  established  by  incontrovertible  proof. 

Wordswflrth's  iPoems.  London,  An  intrepid  but  abortive  at- 
tempt to  ^ve  popularitv  to  an  unpopular  writer,  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  tne  world,  rendered  over  and^over  again,  without' 
partiality  or  prejudice.  Why  diould  Wordsworth  ^  unpopular? 
For  no  other  reason  than  that  he  does  not  interest,  nor  please  his 
readers.  It  is  vainly  alleged  that  he  has  suffered  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  No  review  could  crush  the 
vigoar  of  real  genius,  any  more  than  it  could  write  dulness  into 
rei^wn.  Wordsworth  has  written  much;  has  often  been  tried 
and  as  often  dismissed  with  frisid  indifference.  He  will  never 
be  the  poet  of  the  reading  world,  whatever  a  few  of  the  initiated 
may  choose  to  say  in  his  praise.  Ere  lonj;  he  will  be  forgotten. 
The  verses  selected  in  this  article  as  specimens-^  of  Wordsworth^s 
^nius,  and  on  which  some  extravagant  panegyric  is  lavished,  are 
jejune  and  listless  in  the  extretne.  How  the  mind  spring  from 
ihem  to  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  or  Byron.  Mklherbe  said,  that 
the  best  test  of  poetry  was  its  being  frequently  quoted.  Who 
quotes  Wordsworth? 

Wheaton^s,  Johnson's,  and  Tyn^'^s  Reports.  This  is  the  best 
written  article  in  the  number.  It  is  perspicuous  and  flowing  in 
s^le:  the  flesh  and  blood  of  poetry  arc  thrown  over  the  dry  bones 
of  black  letter  and  statutes  at  larse.  It  is  singular  that  a  renew 
of  law  books  should  be  apparelled  in  more  elegance  of  composi- 
tion than  any  other  article!  We  do  not,  however,  accede  to  all 
its  reasoning. 

Tanner^s  and  Lucas's  Mlas,  are  noticed,  with  a  designation  of 
their  respective  merits. 

Heerenh  politics  of  JSlneient  Qreeee,  translated  bv  Mr.  Ban-- 
croft.   Boston.  A  good  article,  yet  somewhat  fiUscifiiL  Who  ever 
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before  tkoaght  of  comparing  the  Trojan  war  to  the  var  of  I776» 
and  tbe  PeririflHfi  war  to  that  of  ia\^  Tnej  are  alike,  because 
the  J  are  both  wars;  but  it  would  bo  hard  to  find  anj  other  pcAuAi 
of  resemblance. 

We  part  from  this  number,  howeyer^  on  the  whole,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  pleasure:  a«d  we  anticipate  from  the  growing  spirit  of 
the  country,  a  continaed  soppij  of  goqd  materiaUp  in  a  depart- 
ment which  has  been  &o  successftttry  eractc^. 


PERCY  MALLORY,  A  NOVEL, 

BY  TH«  AUTHOR  OF  PBK  OWBN« 

'It's  a  pretty  practice  this^  upon  "  the  living  subject;''  and  we 
are  inventing  (only  it  must  be  a  ^eat  secret)  an  improved  system 
of  **  operative"  surgery,  by  which  we  propose,  shortly,  to  ♦•  cut 
mp"  authors  in  an  entirely  new  way!  Iii  the  meantime,  however, 
we  will  open  Monsieur  ren  Owen,  •'from  the  systole,  to  the  di- 
a8tole."--3o*— one  cut  across  the  abdomen,  from  right  to  left; 
another  incision  (transverse)  about  from  eight  to  eleven  inches. 
There!  now  we  shall  see  what  the  gentleman  is  made  of. 

The  author  of  "Percy  Mallory''  has  ercat  talents,  and  his 
books  will  be  generally  read;  bat,  either  he  has  not  the  knack  of 
managing  a  narrative^  or  he  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  exerci- 
sinr  it.  if  is  main  ei^celience  lies  in  the  rapidity  and  boldh^s 
mm  which  he  "sketches  character.  He  is  a  quick  observer  of 
m«n's  habits  and  oddities,  and  has  a  clever  sort  of  idea  of  their 
passions  and  affections;  he  writes  a  smart,  f^iUant  dialogue,  with 
great  apparent  facility,  and  ^ves  the  chit  chat,  in  general,  of  a 
mixed  company^  with  an  adroitness  hardly  to  be  exceeded. 

*•  Percy  Mallory,'*  otheuwise  "  Percy  Rycott,»'  otherwise  «  Per- 
cy  Clarendon^Lord  Brandon,''  begins  his  acquaintance  with  the 
reader  when  he  is  no  raorQ  tlian  three  months  old.  At  that  •'^ten- 
der age,"  he  is  stolen  (or  charged  to  be  stolen)  from  the  house  of 
his  (supposed)  father,  *' Levison  Rycott,  Esq.,"  of  Cumberland. 
After  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  London  police  offices, 
and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  occa^ons  the  "  deportation"  of  two  la- 
dies, «  Alice  Halpin,*'  and  •*  Judith  Mallory,'?  the  last  of  whom. 
(even  while  under  sentenoe»}  swears  to  him  for  Ker  child;  and,  at 
eighteen,  (having  duly  been  recondacted  to  the  north,)  being 
otout—^iant-^handsome — and  a  "  cragsman,"  he  ineets  with  a 
rock  adventure — ^rather  too  much  like  that  of  Level  in  The  Anti- 
qnarr-Huid  rescues  <«  Miss  Loo  Bellenden,"  from  a  jeopardy,  in- 
tei  which  Heaven  alone  knows  how  she  ever  could  have  fallen. 

The  lady  being  carried  to  a  cottage,  near  "  Wolston  Worthy," 
(Mr.  Rycotf »  seat,)  a  servant  is  sent,  post-haste,  for  medical  »s- 
aistance. 
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1££  Percy  JfUllory. 

'<Dr.  Dri%zlethwaite»  as  he  was  called*  at  length  made  his  tfp^ 
pearaoce;  and»  althouj^  his  horse  was  covered  with  dust  and 
foam,  the  gentleman  himself  was  cool  and  collected,  as  if  he  had 
just  passed  from  one  room  to  another. 

**  *  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Drizzlej^'  cried  Percy*  '  make 
haste— -every  moment  is  precious.' 

**  The  other,  taking  out  his  watch,  seemed  to  be  calculating  the 
time  he  had  taken  in  reaching  his  present  destination,  as  a  sort 
of  tacit  answer  to  the  young  man's  impetuosity.  He  returned  the 
watch  to  his  fob-Hind,  repeating  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  'Thirty- 
seven  minutes  and  two  seconds/  quietly  drew  a  chair,  and  seated 
himself,  whilst  he  deliberately  took  his  hat  from  his  he^d.  He 
wiped  off  a  few  particles  of  dust  from  it  with  one  of  his  gloves, 
which  he  bad  methodically  drawn  from  his  hand." 

Mr»  Percy  becomes  fidgety. 

''< Come,  come,'  he  impatiently  repeated  more. than  once,  of 
which  Dr.  Drizdethwaite  seemed  to  take  no  note  whatever— his 
attention  being  evidently  pre-occupied  in  unbuttonine  the  over- 
alls which  had  been  the'  safeguard  and  protection  of  a  pair  of 
highly  polished  boots,  now  slowly,  disclosing  themsehes  to  view. 

« «  Why— Dr.  Drizzlethwaite!' 

^*  *  Sir,'  responded  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  Up  his  head  side- 
wise  from  dischaiging  the  last  button  at  his  heel. 

*•  *  The  patient/ 

« *  True,'  answered  the  imperturbable  doctor,  as  he  neatly  fold- 
ed up  the  leathern  appurtenances,  and  turned  them  over  the  back 
of  a  chair. 

**  •  Will  you— will  you  go  up  stairs,  sir?'  demanded  Percy,  out 
of  all  patience  with  this  son.of  Esculapius,  although  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  habits,  which  might — ^as  they  had  ouen  done — afford 
food  for  a  parsing  joke--4>ut  were  insufl^rable  in  a  moment  of  real 
agitation  and  anxiety. 

"  *  I  will,  Mr.  Percy— but  first,'  pulling  down  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  adjusting  the  buckle  of  his  stoclc,  ''the  case?' 

After  some  provoking  questions  the  Doctor  followed  slowly 
up  the  narrow  staircase,  and  Percy  retreated  to  the  lower  apart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Drizzle  finds  it  expedient  <*  to  bleed."  Meanwhile,  our 
hero  frets  up  and  down  the  cottage  kitchen;  and  at  last  knocks 
the  doctor's  overalls  into  the  fire. 

At  length  the  landlady  descends,  and  is  going  towards  the 
house-door. 

"Percy  caught  her  arm,  and  arrested  her  progress.  'Where 
are  you  going?  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  you  want?' 

"  *  The  doctor^s  horse,  sweetheart' 


**  *  PsSa!  the  doctor  can't  have  his  hone  j^t  How  is  the  joiuig 
ladj?  how  has  she  borne        ■    r 

**  Here  the  doctor's  long  welUpoUshed  boots*  appeared  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  staircase,  and  gradually  brought  after  them  the 
rest  of  his  long  gaunt  fi^re,  bent  nearly  double,  in  order  to  bear 
him  harmless  froQi  its  shelving  rodf  and  contracted  walls." 

Percy  assists  him,  and  (of  course)  nearly  breaks  his  neck. 

'*  <  How  now,  master  Percy?'  cried  be,  rather  more  rapidly  than 
was  his  wont 

"'  A  thousand  pardons,  my  good  doctor;  but  how  is  the  lady? 
how  has  she  borne  the  operation? .  how  is  she  affected?  any  frac-. 
ture?  any *    ^ 

"•Can't  answer  ten  questions  at  a  time.' 

" '  Nay,  nay  then,  how  is  she?  is  she  in  danger?' 

•■ « It  is  impossible  to  say.' 

"  •  Haye«yoo  then  doubtisP 

'"Never  come  to  hasty  conclusions— where's  my  horse,  good 
woman?'  , 

'• '  Why,  you—- you  wouldn't  leave  me  in  this  state?* 

"'Why,  What  ails  thee?'  instipctivcly  advancing  his  hand  to 
feel  his  pulse. 

•*•  Wilixyou  not  tell  me  how  the  suffering  angel  is?' 

**  •  No  acquaintance  with  angels.' 

•* '  Your  {Mitient  above  stairs,  thenP 

" '  I  have  said- 


-•Will  she  die?' 
"•Perhaps  not.' 


"  •  Only  perhaps?  Good  God!  doctor,  do  you  really  think  there 
is  a  chancer' 

"  •  There  is  always  a  chance.' 

" « And  only  a  chance?' 

"« What  wouldst  have?' 

•« '  A  certainty — a  hope  at  least— nay,  do  liot  trifle  with  me.' 

"  •  I — I- trifle,  Mn  Percy!'  cried  the  doctor,  with  something  like 
an  air  of  surprise. 

•*  •  Psha!  I  mean— do  you  think— do  you  think  she  is  in  inime- 
diate  danger?' 

"•  Not  exactly.' 

" « Then,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before?'  asked  Percy,  pee- 
vishly. 

"•Because  you  did'nt  put  the  question.' 

" '  Did  I  not  ask  whether  she  was  ii^  dano;er?  Did  I  not  inquire 
her  state?  h^r— — ' 

"•Repeat,  I  can't  answer, ten  questions  at  once.' 

"  •  Is  she  suffering?' 

"'Suppose  so— sickness  is  suffering.  What  has  happened  to 
my  spatterdashes,  woman?'  vainly  trying  to  button  them. 
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« « VethiBg,  Toar  h«nour»  I'll  be  gwoni.' 

«<  <  Nothing,  rah!  been  in  4he  fire.* 

«<P11  take  my  Bible  oath,  your  honour.'  . 

*<  Don't  do  diat.  Goody,  iiiterropted  Percy,  ^for,  in  the  fire 
fiiej  certiunly  haye  been;  and  I  wish  they  had  been  burned  to 
aahes,'  added  he,  grinding  his  teeth  at  the  phlegnuitic  doctor* 

«•*  Mr.  Percy  Rycott!^ 

'*  *  Yea*  you  are  enough  to  driye  one  mad.'  , 

**  *  Mad,  in  verity,'  returned  the  doctor,  with  perfect  sangfroid^ 
as  he  rose  up  from  the  yain  attempt  to  reconcile  and  bring  toge- 
tiler  the  lower  buttons  and  buttonholes  of  the  bhrivelled  straps  at 
his  overalls,  or  spatterdashes,  as  he  preferred  to  caD  them. 

** « Good  day»  mistress;  keep  her  cool;  barley-water;  panada.' 

*<^  Yes,  your  honour;  I'll  take  care  of  her  as  if  she  were  my 


own. 


♦  , 


'  Thine!'  muttered  Percy,  as  ho  looked  upon  the  woman  with 
horror,  at  the  bare  supposition  of  her  being  even  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

'* '  I  will  see  her  friends,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  stalked  out  of 
the  door,  Sffain  stoopiDg^  to  make  good  his  retreat. 

** '  Her  niendd!'  exclaimed  Percy,  as  he  caught  at.Drtzzleth- 
waitefs  arm,  and  had  again  nearly  overset  him,  'do  you  know 
them? 

"*  What  then?' 

« « Will  you  not  tell  me?' 

"•And  why?'. 

"^ '  Because!  wish  to  be  informed.' 

«*  *  Wish — wish  to  bum  my  spatterdashes!'  ^ 

«' « V\\  ffive  you  a  dozen  new  pair.' 

«• « Hold  the  stirrup,  man,  there.' 

V  *  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  tell  me?'  fiercefy  demanded  Per- 
cy, seizing  the  bridle,  as  the  doctorseated  hipiself  in  the  saddle* 

** '  If  not?'  coolly,  asked  the  doctor. 

*«  *  Then  you  arc ' 

"  « Oflf!'  interrupted  the  doctor,  who,  striking  the  spurs  into  his 
mare's  sides,  jerked  the  bridle  out  of  Percy's  hand,  and  threw 
him  nearly  to  the  ground,  wlulst,  upright  as  a  dart,  and  collected 
as  if  notfaine  bad  happened,  he  cantered  aWay  without  dince  deign- 
ing to  turn  his  head  upon  his  enraged  opponent." 

After  an  interyiew  with  Miss  Bellenden,  with  whom  he  be^ 
comes  desperately  in  love,  Mr.  Percy  rides^to  <'  Glendara  Lodge*" 
and  frightens  a  French  goyerness  into  fits.  He  returns  to  the 
cottage,  but  Miss  Bellenden  is  gone — her  aunt.  Miss  NorcHife» 
(adyised  by  Dr.  Drizzlethwaite)  having  kidnapped  her  in  the 
meantime.  Then,  haying  nowhere  else  to  go,  he  goes  back  to  the 
house  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Rycott,  of  Wolston  Worthy,  is  m  yaletudinarian,  and  half 


tL  hvpochondmc,  desp<»tic— kind^iearted— but  impatient  of  con- 
traaiction.    His  character  is  a  sketch,  in  lines,  spirited  en<ra|^. 

A  servant  has  bee^  dispatched  in^purstrit  of  Percy,  ivitk  oniers 
to  say,  that  «*  Mr.  Rycott  is  dying.''-  I^ercy  finds  his  fath^er  in  a^ 
parent  health;  but  professes  to  be  *  sorry,''  nevertheless,  for  his 
absence. 

•*"  Sorry,  sorrjr,  what  good  will  vour  sorrow  do,  you  graceless 
dpg?  Hey!  will  it  cure  the  gout?  will  it  drive  from  thcTvitals  when 
your  insolent,  audacious?-——' 

••  •  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  was  not  aware— ^' 

■*  *  Not  aware — not  aware  of  my  cqpamands?' 

*•  *  Your  commands— j' 

'''Have  1  not  a  diousaitd  times  forbidden  you  lo  repeat  my 
words?  Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  leave  the  room,  and  did  I  not 
bawl  after  you  till  I  had  nearly  brolcen  a  blood  vessel  in  my  lungs? 
I  believe  I  spat  blood.  Ask  your  mother  there?*  addressing  his 
lady,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  the  fire-place/' 

Mrs.  Rycott  b  a  quiet  woman. 

" '  f  think  it  was  snuff,  Mr.  Rycott,'  replied  8^e»  with  most  pro- 
vokins;  frigiditv  of  tone  and  manner; 

** '  You  thinx,  you  think!  why  shouldn't  it  have  been  blood?  an- 
swer me  that' 

"  •  Only  because  I  don't  fliink ' 

"*  Think,  think  again;  what  has  a. woman  to  do  with  thinking? 
The  boy  has  inherited  it,  and  presumes  to  think  for  himself  and 
set  his  father  at  nought' 

"^l  protest,  sir,'  interrupted  the  son,  '  I  had  no  intention  of 
givingoflfience.'    . 

"  'Who's  the  best  iudge  of  that,  sirrah?  Did  I  not  command  you 
to  stay?  did  yon  not  bounce  out  of  the  window?' 

" « it  was  to  save  a  life  more  valuable—' 

*' '  Hian  your  father's,  thou  unnatural,  hardened,  young ' 

"'Excuse  me,  sirt' . 

**'!  will  riot  excuse  you,  sir.'  '  - 

'•  •  I  have  done;' 

•« '  You  have  not  done,  sir;  you  sliall  not  have  done;  1  will  not 
have  my  authority  disputed  in  my  own  house;  your  mother,  there, 
never  disputes.^ 

•• '  Never,  my  dear.' 

« '  I'm  sure,  sir,'  said  Percy,  *  I  never  did.' 

f*' Because  I  couldn't  suffer  it,  by  Jove!  nor  will  I  suffer  it 
now.  Why  don't  you  answer?  are  you  dumb,  or  sulky,  or——? 
Now,  I  dare  swear,  in  your  heart  you  are  setting  up  your  father 
as  an  cmpressive,  tyrannical,  old — : — ' 

«'Who,I,sir?' 

^'  Yes,  you,  sir!  deny  it  if  you  can?' 

Percy  luu  a  conscience,  and  is  silent. 


186  Percy  JHoUory. 

«'<Deny  it,  deny  it»  sir,  in 'so  many  words,  if  yon  can;  I  In* 
sist— ' 

" '  Wby,  sir,  indeed,  I  am  sorry/ 

*'  *  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  for  having  such  a  cruel,  overbearing, 
hard-hearted  father;  but,  by  Jove—' 

" '  No,  sir;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  hard  that  I  should  in- 
cur your  anger  for  nothing  but——' 

" '  For  notihing;  and  so,  sir,  to  disobey  your  father's  solemn  in- 
junctions, to  leave  the  house  merely  because  he  enjoined  you  lib 
stay  in  it;  to  exasperate  a  man,  and  that  man  your  tender  parent, 
whose  life  you  know  hangs  l^  a  thread,  by  a  hair;  with  the  gout 
flyiiig  about  him  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  fix  on  some 
vital  part,  with  lui^  like  a  honeycomb!  By  Jove,  sir ' 

*•  <  Indeed,  sir,  Iknew  no  such  thing.'  . 

«* '  You  did'nt;  you  haven't  heard  me  declare  it  over  and  over 
again— -the  arthritica  vaga — the ' 

" '  Yes,  sir,— but. I  remember  your  saying  so  from  my  cradle.'' 

"^  Oh!  is  it  so,  Mr.  Wise  Acre?— You  don't  credit  it?— Your 
father's  an  old  fooi-^a  hypochondriac,  as  that  blockhead  Driz- 
zle thwaite  had  the  effrontery — ^and  he  alone — to  call  me — ^a— ' 

Percy  ventures  son^etbifig  about  *»  nervous  apprehensions." 

" « Nerves! — nervesf-^^ut  of  my  sight!  By  Jove! — to  be  told  ly 
my  own  child— my  own  lawfully  begotten  son — ^that  all  my  dead- 
ly symptoms  are  mere  nervous  affections!'-" 

Percy  would  fain  be  heard  out 

"'  9ear  you  out!— what  need  of  it?  Have  I  not  heard  enough? 
—-to  be  told  by  a  boy— an  imp-Hi  suckling^--a  babe — Zounds^— 
there's  my  fatal  vertigo — ring,  ring  for  Schwartz.' 

[Schwartz  is  a  German  quack,  retained  in  the  house;  he  does 
not  come  at  the  first  ring,]] 

"  *  Ring — ^ring  again;  do  you  wish  me  to  go  off  in  an  apoplexy 
before  your  eyes — without  aid — without-^Ring — ^twice— twice.' 
He  was  obeyed,  and  a  straneer  perhaps  would  have  been  surpris- 
ed at  seeing  Mrs.  Rycott  quietly  resume  her  place,  and  her  knot- 
ting-needle,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. .  But  she  was  used  to 
this  sort  of  scene,  and  knew  that  the  best  remedy  was  near  at 
hand! 

" «  The  devil's  in  you  all,  I  believe,'  exclaimed  her  husband,  as 
he  held  l>oth  his  hands  to  his  head,  in  seeming;,  apprehension  of  its 
bursting  asunder.  •  Why  don't  you  run,  sirrah,,  and  bring  the 
fellow  here  neck  and  crop?  By  Jove,  you  are  all  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me.'  Off  ran  Percy,  liappy  in  tne  opportunity  of  escaning. 
*  Will  the  scoundrel  never  come?  Ring  again,  woman;  ring  till  the 
spring  bt-eak — I'll  trounce  the  .n^gligeat  puppy. — Ay,  ay,  its  all 
over-— I  feel  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  that  vessel.'  , 

" 'It  was  snuff,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Rycott" ' 
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At  last  Schwartz  comes;  and  his  German  English  is  very  hap- 
pj.  The  dialogue  of  the  French  Governess  (in  several  conversa- 
tions) is  eqaallj  so. 

*' '  Ohl  Schwartz,  my  faithful  fellow,  I  verily  helieve  I  am  go- 
ing off  in  earnest  now.? 

"•Bah!' 

M '  It's  no  tiab,  Schwartz,  I  feel  it  here.' 

**  *  You  feeln  it  everywhere — ^vat  the  deivel  ish  the  fog;»ry  you 
^t— the  Kimmer  meid  com  to  me,  and  say  her  mashter  ish  ring- 
ing for  life  or  de  dead,  and  here  you  look  plomp  and  fraish  like 
your  own  AngKsh  rindfleish.' 

" '  Plethora,  Plethora,  be  assured  my  good  Schwartz.' 

"*  I^ll  no  be  assured  ot  no  soch  dins — ^your  poise  beat  von,  two, 
dree,  like  de  clock;  and  tish.  nodding  bot  von  great  passion.' 

*"Mj  head  throbs,  Schwartz,  and  there's  no  pulsation  at  the 
heart.' 

"  *  Vat  den,  as  the  heart  gpt  into  de  head?' 

•*  *  I  must  lose  blood.' 

"  *  Lose  the  deivel.  Doctor  Dweezempate,  swear  you  bleed 
yourself  into  wasser— dat  is  drobzey,' 

" '  What»am  I  to  do,  Schwartz?' 

« '  Nodiog  ad  all.' 

"•  With  this  polser' 

" 'Tiah  no  poise.' * 

'* '  No  pulse!  then  its  all  over  with  me,  iddeed.' 

"  *  Tish  no  ower  wid  youi  bein  quiet,  and  no  scolden  de  weif 
and  child.' 

" '  I  have  no  patience  with  them.' 
.  *"  I  zee — I  know  dat  quite  a  well  enongh^' 

"  *  They  think  nothing's  the  matter  with  me.' 

«'  Dere  is  noding  de  matter  wid  you,  I  say,  and  dats  true.* 

"  •  Ay,  Schwartz,  but.  you  are  tender  of  me,  and  know  my  con- 
stitution.' 

" '  Well,  den,  cannot  you  be  zatisfied?* 

"'I  must  be.' 

"'  Eef  you  pot  yourzelf  in  soch  ^and  passion  just  for  noding 

"•For  nothing  at  all?'  ,   ,    ^  .    , 

« '  I  say,  jooat  for  nodine  at  all— you  vil  borzt  some  blode  Vein. 
'*'M/God!' 

•* '  I'd  ish  true,  pon  mein  zole.' 
"  *  I  wont,  I  wont  utter  a  word,' 

-•Nonseince— you  speak  wer  well;  but  rio  speak  m  von  pas- 
sion.' ^        r- 

•••I'll  try.'  V  ,  ^.   , 

•*•  Mein  Gode!  you  most  do  eet,  or  you  shall  die. 
^'•lKe!>     • 
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**<Likeem€log.' 

«' « Yott  may  ge»  Schwartz.' 

<'  *  I  need  note  te  have  com,  dat  I  zee.' 

*•  And  away  stalked  Mynheer  f^chwartz.'' 

There  is  a  scene  after  dinner,  in  which  Mr.  Ryc^tt  determines 
not  to  be  in  a  passion,  quite  as  good,  or  better  than  the  above. 

Our  friend  Percy  is  forbidden  ever  to  think  of  Miss  Bellenden, 
to  whose  birth,  as  well  as  fortune,  his  father  has  some  objection, 
and  is  coknmanded  to  march,  witi)out  a  momeRt's  loss  of  time,  oft 
a  visit  €o  the  mansion  of  «*  Sir  Hugh  Ferebee  de  Lacy." 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  lie  at  '*  Lacy  Royal,'*  and  are 
incomparably  tiie  most  characteristic  in  the  book;  fcrnt  we  do  not 
yet  arrive  at  them. 

Being  ordered  to  go  s^aight  to  Lacy  Royal,"  Percy  can  do  no 
less  than  go  straight  to^Olendara* 

.  On  his  way,  he  meets  a  gipsy — ^the  *<  Mrs.  Hatpin,"  who  pur- 
loined him  in  his  infancy~who  warns  him  froifi'his  morning  call, 
and  from  MissBellenden  altogether.  He  goes,  however,  to  Glen- 
dara,  (where  there  is  a  hrouilkriet  that  We  haVe  not  room  to  ex- 
tract)---discovers  Miss  Bellendeain  a  Strang  kind  of  durance— 
quarrels  with  her  aunt,  and  shakes  a  methodist  parsoA  He  finds 
an  allv  in  the  French  lady,  whom  he  had  frightened  into -fits;  and 
departs^  in  ill  spirits,  for  the  domicile  of  the  De  Laey's. 

Sir  Hu&rh  de  Lacy  claims  to  be  a  branch  of  the  "  Grandison" 
family. — A  descendant  from  the  same  stock  with  Richardson's 
'<8ir  Charles,'*  and  an  inheritor  of  that  gentleman's  style,  opi- 
nions, and  deportment;  of  course  his  house,  his  lady,  all  his  per- 
sonal arrangements,  are  in  the  ultra  manner  of  the  veUle  cour» 
He  is  a  little  bit  of  a  coxcomb-^uite  without  being  aware  of  it; 
but  futl  of  hi^  sentiment  and  chivalrous  feeling. 

The  dinner  scene  at  Lacy  Royal  ia  the  very  best  6if  in  these 
three  volumes.  Our  hero,  Sir  Hugh,  Lady  Rodolpha,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  de  Lacy,  are  present.  The  chaplain  is  away  upon  bu- 
siness, and  '<  Grandison  de  Lacy,"  the  eldest  sou,  is  al^nt,  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Percy,  being  a  lover,  is  necessarily  too  late  for  dinner. 

« *  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  Sir  Hugh — Lady  Rodolpha-** 
but ' 

** '  Lady  Rodolpha's  hand  awaits  you,  Mr.  Percy  Rycott;  we 
will  discuss  your  apoi(^es  at  a  more  convenient  moment    Din-  • 
ner  h^  waited  near  seven  minutes.' 

Oh  tht3  politeness!  and. the  cursed  stop-watch  calculation  too! 

>  **  Percy  led  forward  the  hostess  in  all  the  pomp  of  Mecklio 

lappets,  point  ruffles,  and  damask  drapery,  thiit  mo^ed  without 

the  rumple  of  a  fold,  like  a  Dutch  toy  on  wheels.   He  would  have 

made  his  peace  during  the  journey  across  «  hall  that  travoatd  the 
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whole  depth  of  the  mansion^  and  through  a  suite  of  papered  and 
bagged  apartments,  which  led  to  the  salon  a  diner,  but  a  very 
short  observation  of  her  ladyship's  checked  his  first  attempt. 

<* « Tiiere  were  few  points,'  sne  remarked,  <  in  which  good  Sir 
Hugh  was  so  particular  as  punctualitjr  in  all  en|;agements«' 

«  Percy  said  no  more.  Her  ladyship,  on  their  arrival,  took  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table;  Sir  Hugh  seated  himself  at  the  hot* 
torn;  Miss  Gertrude,  and  Percy,  vis-a^mB,  made  up  the  partie 
carree." 

It  is  in  this  parHe  earree  chit-chat,  that  our  author  always  ex- 
cels. 

*'  *  Good  Dr.  Paterson  is  obliged  to  absent  himself,  on  account 
of  some  urgent  business  at  Kendal,*  observed  Ladv  Rodolpha,  as 
a  sort  of  implied  apology  to  Percy,  for  Sir  Hugh  taking  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  saying  grace. 

'''Indeed!'  sighed  Percy,  viewing  the  formidable  array  of  do- 
mestics planted  round  him,  as  if  presenting  a  new  barrier  against 
escape,  which  seemed  to  engage  his  speculations  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  thing  else. 

"  After  a  long  pause, '  Tell  Mrs.  Rnowles,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  look* 
ing  benevolently  towards  the  butier,  whilst  his  eyes  water^,  and 
the  colour  in  his  cheeks  was  something  heightened,  '  that  she  has 
been  rather  too  bountiful  with  her  seasoning  in  the  soup.' 

"'Certainly,  Sir  Hugh;  but  I  had  informed  Mrs.  Rnowles,  Sir 
Hugh,  that  her  ladyship,  on  Tuesday  last,  thought  the  vermicelli 
rather  insipid.' 

" '  Excellent  Roland,'  interrupted  her  ladyship, '  you  recollect 
my  most  trifling  wishes.' 

"  •  They  are  our  law,  my  lady;'  and,  at  the  signal,  all  the  gray- 
headed  livery-men  bowed  m  token  of  their  sympathy. 

".'  Extremes,'  observed  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  smile,  '  are  generally 
pernicious.  And  so,  my  good  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  have  been  a  mar* 
tyr  in  your  cause;  your  ladjrship  cannot  dp  less  than  assui^  my 
torments  by  a  glass  of  Madeira.' 

" '  God  forbid,'  returiied  the  gracious  lady,  '  that  I  should  ever 
be  the  occasion  of  torment  to  my  ever-indulgent  Sir  Hugh.  But  I 
flatter  myself,  if  your  present  sufferings  can  be  so  easily  relieved, 
they  have  not  been  very  excruciating.  Am  I  not  a  saucy  crea- 
ture. Sir  Hugh?' » 

This  speaking  in  parables  is  really  beautiful! 

" '  You  are  all  excellence,  and  are  never  more  endeared  to  me 
than  when  your  ladyship  suffers  jomt  little  playfulness  of  fancy 
to  animate  our  happy  domestic  circle.— -Good  Roland,  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira  to  your  excellent  lady.' " 

There's  no  resistinethis — we  must  positively  try  the  style  our* 
selves.    "  Excellent  vVhat's-your-name,  a  small  g^ss  of  warm 
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brand/  and  water— (ire  drifiAr)— Why,  you  firat-bom  of  Satan 
did  we  bid  yon  bring  it  us  boiling  hot?''— But,  to  continue,^- 

« *  You  have  forsiven  good  Mrs.  Knowles,  my  best  of  tHendV 
aaid  Lady  Rodoipna,  witn  one  of  her  roost  winning  smiles,  '  for 
her  bountiful  extreme.' 

*' '  Sweetly  ensagine  Lady  Rodolpha!  had  I  really  cause  of  of* 
fence,  your  ladyship'snappy  mode  of  intercession  would  make  me 
forget  it,  in  the  admiration  of  a  talent  so  peculiarly  your  own.' 

*•  •  Kind  Sir  Hugh! — ^you  will  make  me  rain.' 

'*  'No  one  has  more  reason — no  one  is  less  likely  to  become  so 
than  Lady  Rodolpha  de  Lacy.' 

*« « I  declare.  Sir  itugh,  you  make  me  blush-^— ' 

« « For  a  naughty  world,  excellent  woman,  but  never  for  your- 
self Worthy  Roland,'  turning  to  the  butler, '  tell  Mrs.  Knowles 
that  her  soup  is  like  all  she  does — she  is  indeed  a  most  excellent 
person.' 

<« « You  are  the  m6st  charitable — Sir  Hugh,'  said  her  ladyships 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

**  ♦  It  is  my  humble  effort  to  be  so— it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be 
so.  Tell  her,  good  Roland,  that  her  soup  is  admirable;  but  add, 
as  from  yourself,  that  perhaps  it  would  suit  the  taste  of  Lady  Ro- 
dolpha and  myself  better,  were  it,  in  future,  less  highly  seasoned.' 

"*I  shall,  Sir  Hugh — Wha\  a  master!'  waa  added,  in  a  half 
whispet  to  Mrs*.  Poison,  who  stood  retired — and  was  seconded  by 
a  bend,  as  before,  from  every  one  of  the  gray*headed  circle  in 
worsted  lace." 

Sir  Hugh  continues  to  be  tedious,  and  makes  an  observation 
touching  "the  moral  virtues."  Percy,  at  the  same  moment,  aska 
Lady  l^olpha  for  ''  some  trout—before  it  is  cold."  Miss  Ger- 
trude smiles,  and  Lady  Rodolpha  requests  the  cause. 

" '  Why,  dear  mamma— I  really  am  ashamed  of  myself— I  wis 
only  thinkine  of  Percy's  interruption.' 

**'  Mister  rercjt  now,  if  you  please,  my  excellent  Gertrude.' 

**  The  girl  blusned  again! 

**  *  Say  on,  sweet  innocence,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  in  an  encouraging 
tone-— for  a  subject  once  introduced  was  never  suffered  to  die  a 
natural  death. 

« '  Only,  ^ir,  I  was  struck  by  the  od^  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Percy——' 

*'  <  What  have  I  done,  Gertrude?'  asked  Percy,  looking  up  from 
his  plate. 

(The  causie  of  action— the  trout— having  ceased,  no  doubt,  to  be 
de  existentihus^ 

"  <  JH88  Gertrude,  Mr.  Percy  Rycott,  is  about  to  inform  us,'  ob- 
served Lady  Rodolpha,  drawing  herself  up  in  form. 

«<  Merely,'  continued  the  hesitating  girl,  <  that  he  should  think 
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«rthe  fish  being  cold,  just  as  papa  was  talking  of— talking  of— 
moral  virtues,' 

« « 1  beg  pardon,'  said  Percy;  'but  I  thought  Sir  Hugh  had  been 
scolding  the  cook  for  putting  too  much  pepper  in  the  soup.' 

•* « I — I  scold!  Mr.  Percv  K^cott!' 

«« '  Sir  Hugh  Fereoee  de  Lacj  scold  his  domestics!'  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  with  a  look  of  utter  dismay. 

"  A  sudden  convulsive  movement  agitated  the  whole  lin^  of 
domestics. 

•*  •  It  is  clear  that  my  good  young  friend,'  observed  Sir  Hugh, 
« did  not  pay  very  particular  attention  to  the  few  observations 
which  the  occasion  appeared  to  require.' 

'**  The  transition  from  soup  to  fish  was  natural,*  said  Percy, 
laughing,  in  the  obvious  desire  to  avoid  any  farther  explanation. 

"•I  snould  rather  have  said  artificial,  ray  good  Mr.  Percy,  as 
it  is  habit  only  wfaich^ ' 

*<<  Habit  is  second  nature,  you  know.  Sir  Hugh;  and  there- 
fore  ^» 

*«  •  I  must  no<  be  interrupted,  Mr.  Percy—' " 

And  the  bare  thoueht  of  such  a  heresy  so  startles  the  servant 
who  is  changing  Sir  Hugh's  plate,  that  he  lets  it  fall,  and  disposes 
the  contents  over  his  master's  laced  waistcoat. 

'*  The  poor  man  apologized  and  trembled.  Mr.  Butler  poshed 
the  man  with  some  rudeness  from  the  post  of  honour,  and  frowned 
on  him,  whilst  he  applied  his  napkin  to  the  part  affected. 

' "  *  Its  no  matter,'  observed  Sir  Hugh,  collecting  all  his  benevo- 
lence of  manner  (which  appeared  to  be  necessary  on  the  occa- 
sion;) '  Good  Richard  did  not  intend  it' 

•• '  No,  indeed,  your  honour.  Sir  Hugh.' 

•*  *  I  am  perfectly  assured  of  that — Go,  my  worthy  Richard,  you 
had  better  retire;  you  seem  much  agitated.' 

"*  Such  a  clumsy  fellow!'  muttered  the  steward. 

**  •  Such  a  master!'  repeated  the  butler. 


*«  •  God  bless  him!'  whispered  the  liveried  semi-chorus. 

« « The  Dresden  set.  too!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Poison,  the  steward,  in 
a  louder  and  more  emphatic  tone  of  voice." 

This.  last  fact  almost  ruffles  the  pile  of  her  ladyship's  velvet; 
but  she  observes  that — 

**  *  Good  Richard  must  not  have  his  mind  disturbed  by  that  re- 
flection.' 

*• « Heavenly,  considerate  being!'  cried  Sir  Hugh,  who  stood  in 
the  act  of  being  rubbed  down,  like  one  of  his  own  long-tailed 
coach  horses,  by  his  zealous  grooms.    *  Thou 

'"'MvUrcss  ^  thyself »  though  china  falLV^ 

This  quotation  is  out  of  its  place.  Sir  Hugh  is  perfectlv  se- 
rious in  all  his  commendations  of  Lady  Rodolpha,  and  would  be 
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shocked  at  ifae  rtrj  idea  of  a  joke  upon  such  a  gttbject  Itren  the 
spilling  of  the  soup,  however,  cannot  break  the  thread  of  the  wor^ 
tny  baronet's  reflections;  and  he  is  getting  back  to  the  analTsis  of 
'*the  moral  virtues,"  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  unoer  the 
windows,  makes  a  diversion  in  Percy's  favour.  This  is  Grandison 
de  Lacy — ^returned  from  his  travels.  The  servants  are  drawn  up, 
in  form,  in  the  avenue;  and  the  dinner  party  adjourns  to  receive 
him,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall. 

There  was  ample  time,  as  well  as  space,  to  afford  the  worthy 
host  and  hostess  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their  observations 
upon  the  person  and  appearance  of  Mr.  Grandison  de  Lacy* 

*'  *  The  excellent  youth  still  preserves  the  dignified  deportment 
of  the  family,'  observed  the  Baronet  complacently  to  hisiady. 

" '  Ingenuous  Grandison!-^But  what,  my  good  Sir  Hugh,  has 
the  beloved  child  of  mj  heart  tied  round  his  neckP' 

<**Its  a  Belcher,'  interrupted  Percy,  thrusting  his  head  for- 
ward. 

"  *  Mr.  Percy  Rycott! — we  are  not  accustomed  to ' 

**  *  Good  heavens!'  exclaimed  Lady  R«>dolpha,  *  he  walks  lame— 
I  trust  no  accident * 

*' '  Harbour  no  fears,  my  too  sensitive  Lady  Rodolpha,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  soothingly, 

'*'His  eyes  seem  affected,  papa,'  whispered  Miss  Gertrude* 
*  Grandison  never  used  a  glass  before  he  left  England.' 

"  '  None  of  the  Grandisons  were  near-sighted,'  said  her  lady- 
ship, who  had  also  observed  that  he  was  eying  every  thing  and 
every  person  through  his  glass.  But  there  was  no  more  time  for 
observation,  the  hero  approached." 

The  second^  volume  opens  with  a  visit  (again^  from  our  friend 
Dr.  Drizzlethwaite.  Before  Mr.  Percy  sent  for  him  to  Miss  Bel- 
lenden— now.  Mis?  Bellenden  sends  for  him  to  Mr.  Percy. 

The  Doctor  arrives  (it  being  very  earlv  in  the  morning')  with- 
out having  made  his  toilet;  and  he  shaves  himself  at  the  sicK  man's 
bedside— using  the  French  eovemess's  flounced  petticoat  bv  way 
of  dressing  gown. — Medical  men  near  town  use  Packwood's  pa- 
tent razor, — which  enables  them  to  shave  on  horseback,  as  they 
come  alongw— The  story  then,  for  about  two  hundred  pages,  grows 
very  intricate  indeed.  Mr.  Rycott,  going  to  Miss  Bellenden's  to 
fetch  his  son  home,  meets  with  a  Mrs.  Wigram  (the  ci  devant 
Judy  Mallory,  who  was  transported  for  filching  our  hero  from  his 
nursery;)  and  Mrs.  Mallory  (as  she  had  done  at  the  Old  Bailey) 
again  claims  Percy  for  her  child.  This  strange  issue  is  eventual- 
ly tried  at  law,  and  Mrs.  Wigram  is  successful.  Mr.  Rycott  is 
broken-hearted,  and  would  compromise;  but  Percy  (now  Mallory) 
becomes  heroic.  Miss  Bellenden  owns  her  passion  for  him;  but 
he  renounces  both  love  and  fortune;  and  starting  for  London,  to 
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filter  himself  for  the  Bar,— takes  leave  of  his  long  sapposed 
&ther. 

The  parting  intenriew  between  Percy  and  Mr.  Rycott  is  a  fair 
example  of  our  author's  talents  for  serious  writing;  but  it  is  long» 
and  we  must  limit  our  extract  from  it  almost  to  a  single  passan. 

The  questidn  is  as  to  our  henfs  marriage  with  Miss  fiellenden. 
He  alleges  his  pover^,  and  refuses  to  let  Mr.  Rycott  remove  the 
obstacle.    It  is  Mr.  Rycott  here  who  replies-^ 

''  *  By  Jove!  8ir«  I  will  be  olieyed.  Not  now— not  now— -yon 
have  it  all  your  own  way»  and  I  cannot,  roust  not»  deny  that  yon 
are  right;  but  my  time  may  come»  nay,  shall  come — -ves,  sirrah, 
when  these  old  bones  are  whitening  in  their  grave — when  my  ca- 
prices, and  my  whims,  and  my  fancies,  are  consigned  to  the  vault 
of  all  the  Capulets.' 

**  *  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  long  avert  the  day!' 

'"I  believe  you  love  me,  Percy;' — and  again  the  old  man  was 
softened.  '  I  will  not  press  you;  you  have  much  to  contend  with. 
It  is  a  heavy,  cruel  reverse,  and  yon  bear  it  better,  far  better,  than 
your  poor  deserted  father;'  and  he  grasped  the  hands  of  Percy, 
whilst  he  attempted  to  raise  his  eyes  to  nis  face.  '  I  have  run  riot 
80  long,  Percy,  and  commanded  others  until  I  have  no  command 
over  myself.  Go,  whilst  I  am  able  to  part  with  you.  You,  Percy, 
my  beloved  boy,' — and  he  paused  tremulously, « are  no  longer  my 

son;  but' ^and  he  seemed  at  once  animated  by  a  new  spint 

equally  remote  from  auerulousness  and  impetnositjr,  as  he  so- 
lemnly rose  from  his  cnair,  and  pressed  the  youth  in  his  arms, 
'but  vou  are  mv  heir! — Speak  not,  obiect  notr— what  I  have,  or 
may  have,  in  this  world,  was  destined  to  you  from  the  hour  I 
hoped — I  thoueht— I  possessed  a  son.  Not  an  act,  not  a  word, 
not  a  thought  from  your  cradle  to  this  hour,  has  cast  a  shade  over 
your  claims  to  my  affection.  Do  not  speak  to  me;  I  cannot  bear 
it  On  this  point  I  am  absolute,  and  1  have  a  right  to  be  so. 
There  is  not,  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe,  a  bein^  who  has  a 
claim  upon  my  property,  much  less  upon  my  affection,  except 
yourself.    Not  a  word — ^for  once  there  is  virtue  in  despotism.' " 

The  chief  fault  of  this  separation  is,  that  there  seems  very  little 
reason  why  it  should  take  place.  Percy  Mallorjr,  however,  goes 
to  London,  recommended  to  Mr.  Clement  Dossiter,  attorney  at 
law,  of  Chancery  Lane;  and  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dossiter's  son,  Mr.  Clarendon  Dossiter,  who  lays  a  plan  for  plun- 
dering him  at  the  gaming-table.  The  intrigue  is  at  last  frustrated 
by  the  interference  of  Grandison  de  Lacv,  who  now  appears  as  a 
dashing  but  an  intelligent  and  respectable  young  man. 

Modish  parties  have  been  hacked  out,  over  and  over  a^n,  as 
snlnects  amons  novel  writers;  but  De  Lacy's  eabriokt^  is  the  first 
of  tiiose  vehicles  (we  believe)  that  has  been  described  in  point. 

"  His  (Percy's)  surprises  were  not  destined  to  end  here;  for. 
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when  fairlj  landed  on  the  outside  of  the  threshold,  instead  of  a 
carriage,  which  he  concluded  would  be  either  a  chariot  or  a  coach, 
he  perceived  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  pavement,  a  non-descript 
vehicle,  which  appeared,  at  first  sight,  like  a  French  bonnet  in 
mourning. 

«« •  In  with  youi  Percy,'  cried  De  Lacy,  pointing  to  the  machine. 
•  Birtwhistle,  you  must  walk,'  and  the  shadow  lost  its  grade  in 
departing  from  its  substance.'* 

Mr.  Birtwhistle  is  a  sort  of  hanger  on;  nota  true  Toady  (thougli 
he  is  called  one)  to  De  Lacy,  whom  the  author  afterwards,  most 
unexpectedly,  marries  to  Miss  Gertrude. 

" '  In  with  you,  Percy,'  said  De  Lacy. 

« •  In! — how?" 

'< '  Thus,'  replied  he,  ducking  his  own  head  under  the  leathern 
pent-house,  whilst  one  servant  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  who  was 
fidgetting  and  plunging  amid  the  tumult  about  him;  and  another 
held  down  the  front,  or  apron,  as  he  dived  into  the  vehicle.  Dex- 
terously seizing  the  reins,  he  held  out  his  spare  hand  as  a  guide 
to  Percy,  to  place  him  by  his  side.  Seeing^the  disposition  of  the 
horse,  the  latter  was  perfectly  aware,  that  to  hesitate  wi^s  to  be 
lost;  and,  trusting  to  bis  pilot,  he  made  the  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
found  himself,  in  two  seconds,  fast  bound,  and  locked  in  a  sort  of 
band-box,  or  rather  pillory,  where  the  head  and  hands  of  the  cha- 
rioteer only  were  visible  above  board;  and,  if  the  mob  of  rival 
contenders  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  had  been  at  liberty  to 
besUiw  as  much  manual  as  oral  filth  upon  the  '  Gemman  sarvey,' 
and  his  '  Frenchy  go  cait,'  their  position  would  have  been  still 
more  appropriate;  ft>r,  be  it  known,  that  this  was  tlie  first  spring 
in  which  the  French  discoveries  in  comfort  and  carriage4>uiTding 
had  been  translated  into  English  in  the  form  of  'noddies*'  or, 
more  technically  speaking,  <  cabriolets,'  as  dandy  conveyances  to 
operas  and  parties." 

Lord  Harweden  dies-^Mr«  Rycott  succeeds  to  his  title  and  es* 
tate.  Lord  Branaon  is  ascertained  to  have  been  the  mysterious 
son  of  Judy  Mallory,  and  Percy  belong  again  to  his  original  re- 
puted parents]  Then  there  is  mercy  ror  the  rogues  of  the  piece, 
and  marriage  for  the  young  people!— One  or  two  caitifis  more  are 
transported-— just  to  match  the  end  of  the  book  with  the  begin- 
ning!—And  the  author  concludes  with  an  apology  for  the  intri- 
cacy of  his  tale,  observing,  that  the  true  is  not  always  the  probable; 
which  position,  as  regards  the  "  true,"  may  be  perfectly  sound; 
but  the  probability  of  falsehood  should  certainly  be  invariable. 

We  have  used  up  our  allowance  of  room  for  selection;  and  the 
diffuse  style  in  which  the  author  of  Perc^  Mallory  succeeds  best^ 
would  make  short  extracts  unavailing.  There  are  many  admira- 
ble things  in  the  last  volume,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  that  is  slo- 
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fesly.  The  scene  in  which  Percy,  by  Dossiter's  contrivance,  is 
taken  for  a  madman,  is  one  of  the  best  hits  in  the  book.  Br.  Bee- 
kerdyke,  the  lunatic  professor,  is  very  hapilv  touched  indeed* 
We  reel  sure,  through  all  his^ solemnity,  that  he  has  a  strait  waist- 
coat in  his^  pocket  And,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  in  which  he 
questions  and  cross-examines  his  supposed  patient,  shows  so  much 
acquaintance  with  the  etiquette  of  Bedlam,  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  author  is  not  a  mad  doctor  himself. 

But  be  he  what  he  may— and  if  he  were  even  a  mad  man,  n^uch 
less  a  mad-doctor,  we  snould  on  that  score  raise  no  objection  to 
him?— he  has  talent,  and  a  vast  deal  of  talent,  if  he  would  but  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  His  present  work  is  better, 
upon  the  whole,  than  Pen  Owen;  but  its  faults  (and  they  are  not 
few)  are  pretty  generally  of  the  same  character.  In  both  novels, 
tiie  great  cbafm  lies  unquestionably  in  the  display  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinanr  measure  of  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
life. '  In  addition  to  this.  Pen  Owen  had  a  strong  spice  of  political, 
and  this  book  has  a  strons  spice  of  romantic  interest.  The  author 
appears  to  be  gaining  skiu  as  to  the  management  of  fable;  although 
we  are  far  from  wishing  him  to  believe  that  he  is  not  still  much 
below  what  he  might  make  himself  as  to  this  point  In  that  and 
other  minor  matters  he  may  and  must  improve;  we  certainly  can 
scarcely  hope  to  see  him  better  than  he  is  already,  in  re^rd  to 
certain  qualifications  of  a  much  higher  order— -qualifications  in 
which  he  certainly  is  not  surpassed  by  any  living  author,  in  any 
style  whatever-^the  charming  idiomatic  character  of  his  lan- 
gaage--the  native  flow  of  his  wit — his  keen  satire  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  man,  as  man  exists  in  the  I9th  century,  and 
more  especially  as  he  exists  in  London. 
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••  TiLK3  ye  the  world!  I  give  it  ye  forever; 

(Said  Jove^  mankind  addressing,)  for  I  mean  ye 
To  hold  it  as  your  heritage:  so  sever 

The  earth  like  brothers,  as  ye  please,  between  ye!" 

All  who  had  hands  took  what  they  could:  the  needy, 
Botii  young  and  old,  most  busily  employM  them; 

The  ploughman  had  the  fields;  the  lord,  more  gwedy, 
Seized  on  the  woods  for  chase,  and  he  enjoy'd  them. 

To  fill  his  stores  the  tradesman  took  all  sly  ways; 

The  abbot  had  the  vineyards  in  partition; 
The  king  kept  all  the  bridges  and  the  high-ways. 

And  claim'd  a  tenth  of  all  things  in  addition. 
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Long  after  the  division  was  completed. 
In  came  the  absent  Poet,  from  a  distance: 

Alas!  'twas  over,  not  to  be  repeated; 
All  giv'n  away  as  if  he'd  no  existence. 

*'  Ah  wo  is  me!  'mid  bounty  so  unbounded. 
Shall  I,  thy  truest  son,  be  thus  neglected?" 

He  cried  aloud,  and  his  complaint  resounded 
While  he  drew  near  Jove's  throne,  quite  unexpected. 

<'  If  in  the  land  of  visions  you  resided 
f  Said  Jove)  and  anger  feel,  to  me  do'nt  «how  it: 

IVncre  were  you  when  the  world  was  first  divided?" 
« I  was  near  thee,"  replied  the  lack-land  Poet. 

<'  With  glor^  of  thy  face  mine  eyes  were  aching. 
And  music  fiU'd  mine  ears  while  gifts  were  squander'd; 

The  earthly  for  the  heavenly  thus  forsaking, 
Forgive  my  spirit  that  awhile  it  wandered." — 

"  What's  to  be  done?  (cried  Jove,)  The  world  is  given,    ^ 
Fields,  chases,  towns,  circumference,  and  centre: — 

If  vou're  content  to  dwell  with  me  in  heaven. 
It  shall  be  open  when  you  please  to  enter."        J.  P«  C, 
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Having  in  my  former  letters,  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  faint  out- 
line of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country,  I  shall  now  give  vou  some  traits  of  a  less  hardy  race^  its 
more  recently  acquired  inhabitants.  Between  those  persons,  and 
the  subjects  of  my  presentcommunication,  there  exist  these  mark- 
ed distinctions,  namely,  the  first  were  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  ac* 
customed  to  danger  and  privation,  the  latter  are  persons  taken 
from  all  tlie  various  grades  of  civilized  society — ^the  former  came 
to  conquer  a  country,  the  Idtter  to  enjoy  it — the  former  canne 
from  the  southern,  the  latter  from  the  eastern  and  middle  states — 
the  former  took  possession  of  Kentucky,  the  latter  are  crowding 
to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject  within  the  compass  of  a  single  letter-*- 
but  I  feel  also  the  danger  of  entering  too  minutely  upon  a  theme 
which  presents  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  features.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  mighty  revolution  which  a  score  of  yeafs  has  pro- 
duced in  this  wonderful  country — of  the  extensive  re^ons  which 
have  been  civilized,  or  of  the  sublime  reflections  excited  by  the 
establishment  of  states  and  governments,  there  are  a  thousand 
minor  traits  in  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed— pictures  of  do- 
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mestic  life  and  mdividial  foitaae— wl^cb  present  new  and  aHect- 
iog  views  of  human  natttre*  If  the  miserable  victims  of  pennry 
alone,  chancing  onhr  the  scene  of  distress  had  sought  reiage  in 
these  solituoeSj  or  if  none  but  the  greed  j  worshippers  of  Mammon 
had  braved  the  fury  of  the  blast,  and  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness, 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  midht  display  the  merits  and  the  for- 
tunes of  all.  The  faacknied  t^e  of  virtue  in  distress  would  draw 
fas  the  former  the  comihqn  tribute  of  a  tear-awhile  the  latter 
would  be  abandoned  without  dommisseration  to  the  just  rewards 
of  overweening  ayarice* 

But  the  migbty  stream  has  not  emanated  from  a  single  fimn* 
tain-T-it  comes  compounded  of  various  elements,  flowing  from  a 
thousand  sources,  mingling  and. combining  their  discoidant  BkatO" 
rials  into  one  great  and  {ivin|^  mass*  industry  sends  her  sun^ 
brown  children,  avarice  her  minions,  andntion  her  asoirants.  and 
sorrow  her  heavy  laden  offspring*  Never  sinft^  the  aays  when  a 
romantic  relieiouS  Enthusiasm  lulured  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions to  the  shrike  of  a  favourite  saint,  has  the  world  witnessed 
such  party-coloured  hordes,  pieac^fully  ptirsuing  a  common  path 
to  a  common  destination. 

This  sttlgect  was  .forcibly  presented  to  my  mind  a  few  yea|*s 
^0,  during  a  journey  over  the  Aliegbany  mountains,  and  as  the 
lonely  scenes  among  which  these  impressions  were  made  upon  my 
memory*  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  exemplify  the  toils*  and  to  give  a 
tiitte  of  the  picturesque  to  the  adventures  of  the  emkrants  whom 
I  iherfi  encountered^  you  most  linger  with. me  here  wr  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  traveller  who  crosses  the  stupendous  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  a  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
our  country,  often  pauses  to  ponder  on  the  deep  gloom  and  sa- 
vage wildness  presented  to  his  eye.  Nature  seems  to  have  re- 
served these  st^ng  fastnesses  to  herself,  as  a  last  retreat  from  the 
encroachments  of  art  Her  jirecarious  sway  over  the  valley  and 
the  plain,  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  unwearied  arm  of  civili- 
zation, which  every  day  despoils  some  fair  portion  of  her  ancient 
dominion.  The  ri.il  no  longer  murifiurs  in  the  solitude,  nor  does 
the  songster  alone  fill  the  grove  with  his  melody — tlie  discordant 
horn  of  ,a  busy  world  mingles  its  hoarse  notes  with  those  tones  of 
sweet  and  native  eloquence  by  which  Nature  spedcs  to  her  de- 
lighted votaries— the  "  dappled  denizen'^  of  the  forest  shade  has 
fled,  and  the  forest  itself  i^  prostrated  by  the  fierce  invaders.  But 
here  ^he  sits* securely  enthroned  among  her  favourite  wilds,  de- 
fended by  bulwarks  which  bid  defiance  to  invasion.  Man,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  fairest  works  of  bis  Creator  advances  to  the 
barrier,  and  halts— he  pauses  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  mea- 
sioes  with  a  despairing  eye  the  overhanging  cliCT— and  retires 
from  the  conflict  < 
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No  description  can  convey  atij  adei^iiate  idea  of  the  winding 
paths,  the  steep  acclivities^  the  overhanging  cUfi.  and  dark  ravines 
with  wMch  these  Alpine  reeions  abound, — ^the  aablime  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  difficulty  and  dan^r  of  the  roads.  At  the 
time  of  which  1  am  speaking,  the  tumpiEes  which  have  since  ren- 
dered the  passes  of  the  mountain  so  safe  and  easy,  were  not  com- 
pleted;  ana  if  I  found  it  toilsome  in  the  extreme  to  accomplish  my 
tourney  on  horseback,  you  may  conceive  the  almost  insurmounlk- 
nle  dimculties  presented  to  weary-laden  wanderers  encumbered 
with  waggons  and  bagga(je;  jet  I  fimnd  tfiese  roads  crowded  with 
emigrants  of  everv  descnption,  but  the  mi^rity  were  of  the  poor- 
est class.  Here  1  would  meet  a  few  lusty  Allows  trudging  it 
merrily  along,  and  there  a  family  more  embarrassedi  and  less 
cheerful;  now  a  gane  of  forty  or  fitrfcy  souls,  men,  women,'  and  chil- 
dren—and now  a  solitary  pedestrian,  with  his  oaken  staff,  his  hot*- 
tie,  and  his  knapdtck;  and  once  a  day,  a  staee-load  of  tired  tra- 
vellers, dragged  heavily  towards  the  west  Sometimes  I  beheld 
.  a  gentleman  toiling  alons:  with  a  broken  down  vehicle,  and  some- 
times encountered  the  solitary  horseman— here  I  espied  the  wreck 
of  a  carria^  or  the  remains  of  a  meaU  and  there  the  temporary 
shelter  which  had  protected  the  benighted  stranger.  At  one  time 
beside  a  small  stream,  rushing  through  a  narrow  gleni,  I  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  about  fourscore  persoiis,  with  two  or  tiiree  wag- 
sons.  They  had  halted  to  bait— the  beasts  were  grazing  among 
uie  rocks,  the  men  cleaving  wood  for  fires,  and  bou^s  to  erect  a 
tenement  for  the  houn  the  womefn  cookiti^  or  nursins;  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  rosy  boys  and  ^rls  dabbling  in  a  waterfall.  Whei| 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  or  one  of  its  precipices,  where  the 
road  wnund  beneath  my  feet,  appearing  at  intervals  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  I  beheld  one  ot  these  larger  caravans,  composed 
01  half-clad  beings  of  every  age  and  sex,  slowly  winding  up  the 
mountain  path,  or  reclining  at  mid«day  among  the  rocks,  I  could 
compare  tnem  only  to  the  gypsy  bands  described  by. foreign  no- 
velists. 

At  one  of  the  most  difficult  passes  of  the  mountain  I  met  a  ca- 
valcade, whose  description  wilt  apply  to  a  numerous  class.  They 
were  from  iVew  fioffland.  The  senior  of  the  party  was  a  middfe 
aged  man,  hale,  well  built,  and  decently  clad.  He  was  guiding  a 
pair  of  small,  lean,  active  horses,  harnessed  to  a  light  wagon, 
which  contained  the  bedding  and  provisions  of  the  party,  and  a 
few  articles  of  household  furniture.  Two  well  grown,  barefoot 
boys,  in  homespun  shirts  and  trowsers,  held  the  tailof  the  waggon, 
laudably  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  upset,  by  tlirowin^  their 
weight  occasionally  to  that  side  which  seemed  to  require  ballast, 
while  the  father  exerted  his  arms,  voice,  and  whip,  in  urging  for- 
ward his  ponies.  In  the  rear  toiled  the  partner  or  his  pilgrimage, 
conducting,  like  John  Rod^rs'  wife,  "  nine  small  children,  and 
one  at  the  breast,"  and  exhibiting  in  her  own  person  and  those  of 
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|ier  oSspring,  ample  proof  that  wbatoTor  mkht  be  the  character 
of  the  land  to  which  they  -were  hastening,  that  which  they  had 
left  was  not  deficient  in  health  or  fruitfulness.  Nor  must  I  omit 
to  mention  a  chubby  boy  of  six  years  old,  who  by  sundry  falls  and 
immersions,  had  acquired  the  hue  of  the  soil  from  head  to  foot; 
and  though  now  trudging  knee-deep  in  the- mire,  was  craunching 
an  apple  with  the  most  entire  poraposure;  They  had  reached  the 
summit  of  th^  mountain  just  as  I  overtook  them,  and  as  they  halt- 
ed to  rest,  I  checked  my  horse  to  observe  them.  As  they  stretch- 
ed their  eyes  forward  over  the  interminable  prospect,  they  were 
wrapped  in  silent  wonder;  as  far  as  the  vision  could  extend  there 
was  nothing  to  intercept  itf  beneath  our  feet  lay  mountains  and 
valleys  and  forests  and  rivers,  all  of  which  must  be  passed  before 
these 

"  ■  »ad  uniravellen 

Of  the  nmzesto  the  mouDtaios'f  top" 

could  reach  the  land  of  promise,  which  they  imacined  they  could 
now  dimly  discern  in  the  distant  horizon.  They  looked  back  with 
a  kind  of  shuddering  triumph  at  what  they  had  accomplished,-— 
they  looked  forward  wif  h  trembling  hope  at  what  was  to  come.  I 
thoueht  I  could  see  in  their  faces,  regret,  hope,  fear,  resignation-* 
but  mey  spoke  cheerfully,  and  expressed  no  dissatisfaction,  and 
after  answering  their  inquiries  as  to  their  route  onward  I  left 
them.  Tired  souls!  they  have  probably  long  e'er  this  surmounted 
their  fatigues,  and  found  a  happy  home  in  a  land  of  plenty,  where 
surrounded  with  fat  pigs,  and  fat  children,  they  enjoy  the  qnly 
true  otftim  cum  dignitatem  while  I,  delvins.  among  the  labyrinths 
of  the  law,  find  mazes  more  intricate  and  steeps  more  arduous, 
than  the  winding  paths  pf  the  mountain! 

The  foreigners  whom  I  met,  were  in  much  worse  circumstances 
tiian  our  own  citizens.  These  arrive  on  our  shores  in  a  destknte 
condition,,  apd  undertake  the  journey  without  money  enough  to 
accomplish  half  the  distance  and  some  without  a  cent  to  pay  their 
entrances-confiding  in  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  charitable*  This  confidence  is  not  so  often  deceptive 
as  mi^ht  be  expected,  for  an  American  is  never  seen  to  turn  a 
houseless  wanderer  from  his  door,  or  to  refuse  a  morsel  to  the 
hungry.  It  is  surprising  to  see  to  what  a  dreary  plight  some'  of 
th^e  adventurers  are  reduced  by  their  poverty  Or  improvidence; 
and  yet  many  of  tiiem  will  trudge  along  with  light  hearts  and 
empty  purses,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of 
the  future. 

At  Pittsburgh,  where  the  emigrants  generally  embark  on  the 
Ohio,  they  may  be  seen  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  other  plac^; 
and  here  may  be  seen  not  only  their  number,  but  in  some  degree 
their  various  characters,  and  as  various  expectations.  Some  ar- 
rive with  furniture^  fiuming  utensils  and  aervants,  and  push  for- 
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modi  confideat  in  their  ability  to  OTercome  eyery  obstacle.  Some 
come  burtkened  with  large  families  and  but  li&e  worldly  gear^ 
and  others*  happj  at  sttch  a  time  in  their  "  single  blesseaness,'' 
come  alone,  errant  knights,  leaving  all  their  cares  behind  them. 
Upon  obsenring  these  motley  collections,  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  imitation  contained  in  a  camp  meeting  song  which  I  haye 
heard,  and  which  I  think  is  about  as  follows. 

*<  Come  bai^^,  oome  thinly,  come  ragged,  eome  bare, 
Come  filthy,  come  loaiy,  come  just  as  yon  are." 

For  to  be  brief,  here  joa  see,  all  *sorts  of  folk^  crowding  to  the 
west 

Those  who  f^re  driyen  bj  misfortane  from  their  homes,  go  like, 
exiles  from  tiie  land  to  which  fond  recollection  attaches  a  thou- 
sand charms,  to  a  wilderness  which  fancy  clothes  with  a  thousand 
terrors.  Eyerj  Sympathy  is  awakened  and  every  tender  feeling 
thrilled  with  anguish,  when  diey  exchange  the  comforts  of  society, 
the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  the  friends  of  their  hearts,  for  the 
nameless  and  unknown  dilBiculties  whfth  appear  in  the  dark  per- 
spective. They  dream  of  interminable  forests,  and  pestilential 
swamps,  and  at  every  st^n,  fancy  themselves  surrouhaed  by  nox-. 
ious  vermin  and  beasts  m  prey.  Il\u8,  anticipating  no  eood,  and 
fearing  every  evil,  they  go  into  banishment  with  sorrowralhearts. 
But  tiiere  is  a  more  sanguine  class  of  eihigrants,  to  whom  a  differ- 
ent picture  is  presented.  Hiey  have  been  allured  by  interest  or 
ambition,  or  led  by  choice  to  a  new  countiy,  and  hope  arrays  tiieir 
future  abodes  with  every  chami.  An  El  Dorado  has  been  de- 
scribed to  them,  or  they  nave  created  it,  in  which  men  are  to  be 
wooed  to  their  happiness  as  a  maiden  to  the  bridal,  and  their  only 
care  is  to  determine  with  what  grace  they  will  accept  the' guer- 
don. The  old  men  are  to  be  blessed  with  wealth,  the  young  men  . 
with  honour,  and  the  girls  with  husbands,,  and  I  suppose  with 
Wealth  and  honour  and  pleasure  into  the  barsain— and  to  crown 
all,  the  good  folks  in  the  west  will  feel  so  delighted  and  so  flat- 
tered by  their  advent  that  they  will  crc^wd  about  them  like  the 
friends  of  Job,  and  every  one  will  give  them  **  an  ear  ring  and  a  . 
piece  of  gold!*'  , 

All  these  are  deceived,  as  well  the  desponding  as  the  enthusi- 
astic. The  advantages  of  the  western  country  consist  in  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  profusion  of  all  the  products  of  nature, 
whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  minerarkinsdoms,  the  cheap- 
ness of  lands,  and  the  newness  of  the  country,  which  affords  room 
nnd  opvortunity  tor  enterprise.  Thesc^  together  with  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  the  total  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  politi- 
cal burthens,  and  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  labour  re- 
quisite to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  cetiainly  render  this  a 
oesirable  home.  But  they,  who  like,  Orto^l  of  Basra,  desire  the 
golden  stream  to  be  quick  and  violent,  will  like  him  discover  a 
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dry'and  dusty  channel,  and  will  learn  tiiat  slow  and  peneTeridg 
iadBBtry  is  not  less  necessary  here  than  elsewhere*  Honours  are 
the  reward  of  personal  popularity,  which,  we  hare  been  told, 
<*  may  be  gfMneci  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  lault,^  and  in 
this  respect  the.westem  hemisphere  differs  little  from  the  rest  of 
the  wond.  Popular  arts  are  th6  same  in  ever^  country;  but  it  ia 
certain  that  few  here  are  raised  to  eminent  pulmc  stations  without 
a  lon^  and  hitimate  acquaintance  with  the  people.  In  the  west 
there  is  no  jealousy  or  unfriendliness  to  straneers,  who  are  eene- 
rally  received  with  open  arms,  and  treated  wifli  kindness  and  res- 
pect, but  political  honours  are  more  sparingly  bestowed,  and  are 
aeldom  lavished  upon  foreigners,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  pre- 
tensions.  Can  hardly  be  supposed  to  know,  or  to  feel,  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  desponding  emigrant  on  the  other  hand  is  a^ruably  sur- 
prised, at  findii^  every  plain  substantial  comfort  which  a  reason- 
able man  can  wish,  and  though  he  discovers  no  attempt  at  luxu- 
ly  or  style,  he  sees  hospitality,  plenty,  and  intelligence.  Instead 
of  a  vast  wilderness*  he  finds  lams  settlements,  which  though 
thinly  scattered,  are  now  sufficiently  dense  to  afford  the  comforts 
and  civilities  of  life,  to  ensure  protection^  and  to  enforce  munici- 
pal regulations.    ^ 

Of  all  people  the  En&ilish  are  most  provokin^ly  disappointed. 
Tlia  Irish,  Dutch,  and  In-ehch,  amalgamate  easily  with  our  peo- 

gle,  udopt  our  haUts,  and  live  happiljr  among  us.  6ut  not  so  John 
ulL.  This  honest  gentleman,  as  he  is  ^nerally  pleased  to  stvle 
UmSelf,  has  alwa^  been  famed  for  an  mordinate  share  of  credu- 
lity, so  that  notwithstanding  his  prejudices  against  America,  he 
is  easily  pervaded  that  gold  is  to  be  ploughed  up  in  our  fields, 
and  rubies  plucked  from  the  trees.  He  forgets  that  the  days  of 
Columbus  and  Cortes  have  gone  by,  and  that  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  not  within  our  boundaries.  With  these  views  he  sets  out  from 
one  of  the,  Atlantic  cities,  and  soon  gets  into  ''lots  of  trouble." 
In  the  first  ^lace,  Mr.  Bull  is  used^to  being  told  that  he  is  obsti- 
nate, whimsical,  and  fond  of  having  his  own  way,  and  he  is  de- 
termined not  to  derogate  from  the  national  character.  He  will 
therefore  receive  no  iMvice  as  to  his  route  or  mode  of  travelling, 
and  consequently  adopts  the  most  inconvenient  Vehicle,  takes  the 
worst  road,  and  stops  at  the  most  indifferent  houses.  He  has  re- 
resolved  ^at  he  must  have  tea  and  rolls  in  the  momins,  and  tea 
and  toast  In  the  evening,  and  roast  beef  for  dinner,  allof  which 
must  be  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  and  if  he  happens  to 
be^  thwarted  in  these  important  matters  he  as  resolutely  deter- 
flttin^notto  eatamoathtiil  until  compelled  by  hunger,  nor  to 
pav  his  fare  until  obliaed  by  the  law.  fhen  he  wears  a  fantasti- 
cal fur  jockev  cap,  which  he  is  advised  to  exchange  for  a  covering 
better  suited  to  the  climate,  but  he  persists  in  havina  his  own 
way,  and  alfhough  his  Citce  is  scorched  and  blistered  with  the  sun. 
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he  adheres  to  the  fur  cap  as  tenaciously  as  if  it  was  the  Magna 
Charts.  Nor  is  he  less  attached  to  his  dandy  surtout  and  light 
boots;  he  cannot  be  convinced  that  what  is  a  suitable  dresd  in 
"  Lunnun"  n^ay  be  very  unfit  to  travel  in,  and  he  rather  submits 
to  be  tortured  and  pinched  unti^  he  is  sore,  than  to  leave  pff  the 
finerv  which  is  worn  at  ^omet  and  which  he  fondly  imagines  will 
entitle  him  to  singular  honor,  by  distinguishing  him  from  the  na- 
tives. All  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  body  but  himself,  but 
unluckily  John  is  not  satisfied  with  havin^Ais  oirn  trtfy^  but  is  dis- 
pleased that  others  claim  the  same  privilege,  and  perseverin^y 
nnds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes^  or  touch- 
es. Then  he  has  an  odd  propensity  for  quizzing  the  natives,  &nd 
many  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  tweak  of  the  nose  this  costs  the  poor 
gentleman  on  his  hapless  way.  His  opinions  are  as  singular  as 
nis  mantiers.    He  is  a  gr^at  politician 

'<  Sits  up  'till  midoi^bt  with  his  ho^t, 

Talks  politics  and  gives  the  toast,"  ^ 

and  being  accustomed  ilt  home  to  join  church  aAd  state,  he  sel- 
dom fails  tO'Sive  religion  a  side  blow  in  discussing  his  political 
tenets.  If  he  nappen  to  be  a  monarchist  he  finds  no  associates, 
if  he  be  a  radical,  he  disgusts  his  hearers  by  his  utter  disregard 
of  order,  law,  and  decency,  and  in  either  case  he  fails  not  to  ri- 
dicule our  institutions  and  revile  our  government.  Arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  seeks  an  English  settlement,  avoids  all  in- 
tercourse with  "  the  natives,''  quarrels  with  his  countrymen,  en- 
gages in  a  law  suit,  spends  his  money,  and  finding  that  he  cannot 
subsist  without  labor,  curses  the,  country,  and  gets  drunk  daily: 
In  a  short  time^  he  re;turns  home  fully  competent  to  the  task  of 
edifying  the  British  public^  on  the  sul^^ects  of  American  politics, 
history,  and  literature!    '  • 

In  descending  the  uver  from  Pittsburgh,  three  different  des- 
criptions of  boats,  are  at  the  service  oF  the  voyager:  the  steam- 
boat, the  keel,  and  the  flat  bottom.  The  steamboats  belondng  to 
this  place,  which  are  numerous,  are  strongs  beautiful,  ana  swift, 
and  are  provided  with  excellent  accommodations;  but  these  can 
only  run  at  hfgh  stages  t)f  the  water,  and  this  mode  of  conveyance 
is  in  some  cases,  too  expensive  for  the  circumstances  of  the  emi- 
grant. In  either  of  these  events  the  other  boats  are  resorted  to. 
The  keel  is  a  long  sharp  vessel,  drawing  but  little  water.  When 
loaded,  the  hull  is  nearly  all  immersed,  but  there  is  a  deck  or 
roof  about  six  feet  high,  covered  on  all  sides  so  as  to  exclude  the 
weather,  and  leaving  only  a  passage  of  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is 
called  the  running  board,  along  the  gunwale,  and  a  small  space  at 
the  stem  and  stern.  This  deck  or  roof,  affords  an  admirable 
lounging  place  in  pleasant  weather,  but  at  all  other  times,  the 
passenger  is  circumscribed  within  but  narrow  bounds  j>elow.  The 
oars  which  are  placed  at  the  bow,  are  from  ei^t  to  twelve  ia 
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]ittiiiber«  and  are  used  only  in  descending  the  riven  by  means  of 
ihese  the  boat  is  propelled  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an 
hoar  fister  than  tne  current  which  has  an  arerage  Telocity  of 
about  three  miles.  The  oars  are  plied  during  the  day;  and  at 
night  the  boat  is  suffered  to  float,  with  a  man  at  the  helm  and  oni^ 
at  the  bow  to  look  out,  except  i&  those  parts  of  the  river  where 
the  navigation  is  difficult,  and  where  they  always  lay  by  for.  day 
light  Thus  they  can  accomplish  a  hundVed  miles  in  twenty -four 
hours,  with  grei^  ease.  In  ascending  the  stream  they  are  pro- 
pelled with  poles;  an^)^  the  passage  is  very  tedious,  as  they  can 
seldom  make  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day. 

The  flat  bottom  boat,  is  nothing  more  than  a  raft  with  sides  and 
a  xoof,  but  it  is  ^more  roomy  and  convenient  than  the  keel,  parti- 
cularly if  well  built  and  tight,  as  indeed  they  mostlv  are.  An  im- 
mense oar  b  placed  on  each  side  near  the  bow,  which  has  given 
these  boats  the  nick  name  of  "broad-horns,"  and  another  at' the 
stem.  These  are  used  only  to  direct  the  course  of  the  flat,  which 
is  allowed  to  float  with  the  current,  and  thus  she  pursues  her  voy- 
age like  man  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage  to  that  unuiscovered  coun- 
tty  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  of  her  species  ever  returns; 
for  not  being  calculated  to  stem  the  current  she  is  useless,  after 
she  has  reached  her  destination,  except  as  so  much  lumber. 

For  the  Pun  Folio.  * 
THE  WASHINGTON  MIRACLE  REFUTED; 

OB,  A    RXVIBW    OP  THE   REV.  MR.  MATTkSWs's   STATEMENT.     Bl  A 
TRIBI^D  OF  THyTH,    GEORGETOWN,  D.  O.     1824, 

Ir  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,  it  seems  the.  age  of  miracles  is 
not  i^sed  away.  Every  period  gives  rise  to  something  of  its  own^ 
and  it  avails  nothing,  that  over  and  over  again,  delusion  and  dis- 
appointment have  jfoilowed  after  imposture  or  credulity.  These 
inexhaustible  sources  of  the  marvellous  are  as  productive  as  the 
sea,  whose  waves  are  treated  anew  the  moment  after  tiiey  perish 
on  the  shore. 

The  Washington  miracle,  as  it  is  called,  is  too  well  known  to 
oorreaders  to  be  circumstantially  repeated.  It  was*' perpetrated," 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  London  writer  on  this  subject,)  at  Wash- 
ington, last  winter,  on  the  body  of  a  Mrs.  Mattii^ly,  and  was 
uttered  abroad  in  newspapers,  statements  and  depositions  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  famous  miracle  monger,  Pnnce  Hohenlohe. 
We  have  had  miracles  of  domestic  manufacture  among  us  like 
other  parts  of  this  habitable  globe;  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  miracul<Mis  power  exerted  in  Europe  on  an  inhabit 
rant  of  America.  It  is  true  the  Prince  has  sent  his  healing  effi- 
cacy as  far  as  Endand,  and  even  Ireland,  bdt  these  were  within 
tbe  European  sphere,  and  might  reasonably  be  einbraced  by  aA 
ardinary  adpet  in  the  art   But  to  travel  3000  miles— to  operate 
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unseen  in  an^tlier  heiD]8phere»"-4hi8  is  indeed  a  gift  whicbeven 
exceeded  those  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoadea,  and  ranks  the 
prince  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  belie?e»  far  bejond  .tiie  signs  and 
.  wonders  recorded  in  the  Grospel. 

After  a  pretty  fall  eiamination  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  ranks  the  recovery  of  Mrs*  Mattingly  among  thosie  cases, 
by  no  means  uncopimon,  in  which  disease  spends  itself  from  nit- 
tural  causes,  and  speedy  relief  takes  place. 

**  We  now  assert  that  the  lady  was  afflictedsfwith  an  abscess. 
To  be  su£e  she  says,  she  had  no  Knowledge  of  anj  abscess  in  he^ 
side,  and 'of  course  perceived  no  breaking  or  discharge  of  any/ 
This  we  doubt  not  is  true,  and  still  there  may  have  been  an  ab* 
scess  and  its  discharge.  All  the  symptoms  may  have  existed,  and 
the  patient,  not  very  skilful  in  medicine  probably,  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  disease  to  which  they  belonged.  The  same  may 
1^  said  relative  to  the  five  ladies  who  depose  that  they  '  saw  no 
symptom  of  any  abscess*^  These  ladies,  I  presume,  have  never 
studied  very  closely  the  diseases  to  which  tiie  human  frame  is  lia- 
ble. Throw  this  ^mphlet  into  the  hands  of  any  scientific  l>hysi- 
cian,-— let  it  tell  its  ownMory,  and  you  will  not  find  an  indivicnial, 
who,  connecting  die  progress  of  the  disease  with  the  event,  will 
not  ilronounce  Aere  was  an  abscess.  I  have  conversed  with  five 
medical  men  upon  this  subject;  four  in  this  District,  and  one  at  a 
distance:  all  of  whom;  aner  ridiculing'  fhe  pretensions  of  the 
Priests  relative  tb  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  cure,  pronounced 
the  disease  an  abscess.  Tlie  simple  statement  of  die  pamphlet, 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  eminent  physician  at  a  distance,  who, 
after  perusine  the  symptoms,  decided  at  once,  that  it  was  an  lab- 
scess  m  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver;^  roentbnihff  at  the 'game  time, 
that  he  had  known  at  least  ten  simitar  Cases  just  as  remaiiLable» 
in  the  course  of  his  own  practice. 

*'  Assuming  now  the  existence  of  an  abscess,  we  readily  accooht 
for  the  torpor  of  the  arm  next  to  the  tumour.  We  easily  account, 
also,  for  the  nature  of  the  cure.  The  simple  fact' Is,  that  just  be- 
fore the  change  in  tbe  lady's  feelings,  this  abscess  broke.  The 
circymstances  wei'e  exactly  calculated  to  produce  this  effect;  for 
we  are  told  in  the  fifth  deposition,  that  just  before  it  took  pl^e, 
the  patient  was  seized  with  •  a  violent  fit  of  eoughings^^  which,  in 
union  with  some  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Priest,  caused  a 
delay  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
So  violent  was  this  paroxysm  of  coughing,  that  Father  Dubuisson 
says,  he  was  afraid  '*  she  might  be  prevented  from  receiving  com* 
munion."  Now,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  this  baroxyam 
of  her  cough,  in  union  witi)  tiie  excitement  in  which  she  nad  been, 
firom  the  expectation  of  a  miracle,  and  the  excitement  she  then 
must  have  been  in  from  disappointment,  and  that,  also,  necessarily 
produced  by  all  the  ceremony  and  solemnity  of  receiving  the  cm- 
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msniom  should  have  effected  her  frame  ao  powerfally  as  to  occa- 
tioD  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  in  her  side.  The  symptoms  of 
QQUsual  distress  and  danger  immediately  before,  are  perfectly 
consistent  vrith  this;  for  such  almost  always  precede  the  breaking 
of  an  abscess.  Now  let  it  be  recollected^  that  for  seyeral  days 
subsequent  to  the  relief,  it  was  asserted  at  the  house  of  the  lady, 
that  a  very  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  her  mouth,  occurred 
immediately  prior  to  the  issue;  let  it  also  be  recollected,  that 
though  some  deponents,  in  order  to  rid  the  matter  of  the  abscess, 
exert  themselves  to  show  that  no  extraordinary  discham  of  blood 
was  perceived,  and  though  Mrs.  M.  asserts  that  she  spn  with  un- 
asual  difficulty,  and  in  quantities  unusualk  small  that  night,  it  is 
yet  not  denied  that  an  effusion  of  blood,  from  the  mouth,  did  ac- 
tually take  place,  and  that  in  a  considerable  quantity,  just  before 
the  event;  and  methinka  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  in  the 
least  intelligent  on  such  subjects,  that  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  whole  affair,  is  found  in  tlie  fortunate  and  very  seasonable 
rupture  of  an  abscess.  Cases  precisely  similar,  are  found  in  al- 
most every  chapter  of  medical  journals.  What  Physiciaa  of  ex- 
tensive and  long  continued  practice,  has  not  been  favoured  with 
miracles  as  marvellous?'' 

After  all.  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  been  outdone  by  the  following 
wonder,  which  we  find  recorded  here,  and  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  Its  peculiar  appositeness  on  this  question  will  justify 
our  extracting  it. 

**  A  few  years  ago,  (not  more  than  ten,)  there  lived  at  or  near  a 
place  called  Colchester,  Vehnoot,  an  old  gentlemen  (since  known 
as  the  Vermont  Prophet)  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  of 
respectable  and  amiable  character,  who,  some  how  or  'other  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  vested  with  the  g^ft  of  heal- 
ing diseases. — ^Being  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  he  could  not 
sulbr  a  power  so  useful  to  remain  unemployed.  Accordingly,  he 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  gift  uppn  such  as  he  coAld  at  first 
procure  to  submit  to  his  attempts.  His  method,  like  that  of  the 
Priiice,  was  by  praying  for  those  who  came.  So  curious  and  asto- 
niabangwere  the  effebts  which  ensued,  that  in  a  short  time  his 
fame  was  spread  not  only  throughout  his  neighbourhood,  but  into 
distant  territories  of  the  United  States.  His  house  was  frequently 
thronsed  with  applicants.  Horses  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds, 
waited  at  his  gate.  Instances  there  were  of  wonderful,  admirable, 
ingtantaneous  cures,  which  many  esteemed  perfectly  miraculous. 
The  successes  of  Hohenlohe,  such  as  we  have  heard  of,  cannot 
compare  with  the  accounts  given  of  this  wonderful  man.  His  mi- 
racles  were  not  confined  to  those  who  came  to  his  house.  Like 
the  Bishop  ot  Bamberg,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  his  patients  at  a 
distance,  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  coming  into  his  presence^ 
Letters  containing  statements  of  the  cases  and  petitions  for  the 
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prophet's  prayers,  were  despatched  from  cvery^  quarter,  far  and 
near.  The  immense  quantity  of  letters  he  received,  can  scarcely 
be  credited,  except  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  (or 
themselves.  The  fame  of  this  man  was  not  like  the  morning  cloud; 
it  lasted  several  years,  and  only  ceased  when  the  Ph)phct  being 
led  to  believe  that  his  gift  was  ended,  discontinued  his  practises. 
There  is  one  case  of  miraculous  effect  upon  one  of  his  applicants^ 
deserving  a  particular  mention  in  this  place.  At  a  town  in  Ver- 
mont, named  Montpelier,  there  lived  a  lady,  who  for  a  long  while 
had  been  painfully  afflicted  with  disease.  Bed-ridden  for  a  tedious 
length  of  time,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  her  limbs,  the  phy- 
sician, after  Ions  continued  attempts  to  relieve  her,  pronounced 
tlie  case  beyond  nis  skill.  In  this  helpless  condition,  tlie  patient 
heard  of  the  wonderful  cures  of  the  Prophet  at  Colchester.  Wil- 
ling to  take  advantage  of  every  expedient  for  relief,  she  procured 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him,  with  a  statement  of  her  case  and 
a  petition  for  his  prayers.  A  neighbour  who  was  about  to  junder- 
take  a  journey  which  obliged  him  to  pass  the  old  man's  residence, 
undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  The  lady,  as  he  travelled, 
calculated  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  reach  the  Prophet's  doon 
The  hour  at  which  he  probably  arrived,  was  ^ti^ck.  Immediately 
she  recovered^  the  strength  and  use  of  her  long  helpless  limbs 
returned:  fthe  arose  from  bed,  delighted  and  thankfiil  for  her  mi- 
raculous restoration.  The  Prophet's  gift  was  now  all  her  theme. 
The  neighbours  came  in  to  see  the  truth  of  the  wonder/ul  reports 
which  were  spread  of  the  case.  They  beheld  and  were  astonished. 
Their  long  afflicted  acquaintance,  they  saw  walkings  working,  and 
comfortable.  They  could  not  doubt  the  eig^t  of  their  own  eyes. 
The  lady  was  plainly  restored  at  the  very  time  when  the  applica- 
tion must  liave  been  made  to  the  Prophet.  Had  I  been  there^  I 
should  have  been  much  more  surprised  than  at  the  breakins  of 
an  abscess.  The  man  who  carried  the  letter,  now  returned.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  the  lady's  wonderful  restoration,  he  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate her..  She  met  him  joyfully:  exhibited  her  strength;  «aid 
a  miracle  had  been  wrought  on  her  by  the  Prophet's  gift,  and  as- 
sured the  friend  that  it  was  at  the  very  time  when  he  must  have 
afrived  at  the  old  man's  hou&e,  that  her  recovery  was  effected. 
Well,  (said  the  friend)  I  am  extremely  rejoicetf  to  find  you  so 
well:  but  indeed  I  entirely  forgot  to  deliver  the  letter.  This  needs 
no  comment.** 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  following  notices  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  not'  very  recent,  but  serving  to  show  the  opinions  en- 
tertained of  him  in  Germany. 

''A  gentleman  of  Maryland,  who  has  a  regular  correspondent 
in  the  part  of  Germany  where  Hohenlohe  has  been  operating,  has 
politely  furnished  the  following  translations  from  foreign  papers; 
which,  together  with  some  extracts  of  letters  received  by  this 
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gentlemaii  from  his  correspeudent,  copied  from  a  Haeerstown 
niper,  are  here  subjoiaed,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Pnnce  is  held  by  the  people  in  Bavaria: 

"Extract  from  the  Courier  Francois. 

"  Hamburg,  July  T. — The  news  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Ho- 
henlohe,  was  expected  in  this  town^  produced  the  most*  lively 
sensations — all  the  infirm,  endowed  with  steadfast  faith,  waited 
withgreat  impatience  the  moment  of  laying  hid  hands  upon  them. 

"The  Prince  arrived  on  the  2d  July:  he  performed  his  first  cure 
on  three  females  who  laboured  under  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  their 
cure  was  attested  by  one  witness  only,  a  distributor  ofalms.  He 
restored  the  use  of  limbs  to  a  paralytic,  and  hearing  to  two  deaf 
women*  The  Prince  promised  to  repair  on  the  following  day  to 
the  extensive  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catheclral,and  to  perform 
his  cures  in  the  open  air.  An  immense  multitude  resorted  to  the 
plac&-— the  lame,  the  deaf,  and  llie  blind,  lay  prostrate  on  the 
earth;  near  to  them  were  in  attendance  their  parents  and  friends, 
who  offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  recovery  of  these  unfor- 
tunate indiviouals.  The  moment  the  IVince  appeared  the^  whole 
assemblage  fell  upon  their  knees — all  fixed  in  profound  silence, 
their  eyes  on  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  after  putting  up  a  long 
prayer,  advanced  to  the  midst  of  the  supplicants,  and  asked  in  a 
mild  tone,  •  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  God  can  cure  you?  A 
thousand  voices  replied,  *  Yes,  yes!'  Then  he  stretched  forth  his 
afma»  and  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Arise,  your  faith  hath  made 
you  whole:'  and  they  all  got  up  and  went  away.  The  acclamation 
of  the  multitude  rent  the  air. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  magistracy  of  the  town  thought  proper  to 
appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  intelligent  and  upnght  men, 
whom  they  directed  to  follow  the  Pritice,  and  to  niake  a  list  of 
persona  whom  he  should  cure  of  their  in^rmities.  These  commis- 
sions have  prepared  an  account  of  the  state  of  twenty -three  per- 
sons who  had  declared  themselves  cured  by  the  Pnnce,  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  ailments  have  not  been  in  any  wise  diminished. 
On  further  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  that  the  story  of  the  para- 
lytic woman,  and  tifie  two  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  fancied  tnem- 
selves  cured  by  the  Prince  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  is  very 
different  from  the  reports  that  have  got  into  circulation. 

''Munich,  Javuary  17,  1823.— The  personal  estate  of  Prince 
Alexander  Hohenlohe  was  publicly  sold  in  Bamberg,  and  his 
benefice  of  the  Dome  Church  was  confiscated.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  his  operations  in  Vienna,  where  he  can  receive  every  desired 
haman  assistance.' 

'« Extracts  of  letters  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wurtxbut^, 
in  B<tvaria,  in  Germany,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  country* 

"Novbmbbr4,  1821. — The  public  newspapers  have  probably 
already  made  you  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  concerning  the 
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miraculous  cures  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  his  man  Mi'* 
chaeli  in  Wurtzburg,  Brickman,  and  Bamberg.  A  certain  Prince 
of  Schwartzburgh  had  a  daughter,  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Inlier  Hospital,  in  Wurtzburgh,  who  was  verj  lame.    Suddenly 
the  Prince  and  his  man  Michael  made  their  appearance  (whether 
by  invitation  or  not,  I  cannot  say)  and  undertook  to  effect  a  cure 
by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  Immediately  it  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  female  iuTalid  could  again  walk  per- 
fectly straight,  and  that  tpo,  without  any  assistance,  and  had  ac- 
tually walKed  across  the  street  to  the  church,  in  order  to  give 
thanKs  to  the  Lord  for  her  wonderful  restoration.  The  regularly 
attending  physician  of  the  Hospital  then  announced  to  the  public 
that  the  account  concerning  the  recovery  of  the  lame  female  was 
felse— that  she  had  not  been  cured  by  Prince  H.  but  by  a  long  and 
reeular  use  of  means  which  he  himself  had  administered.  The 
aflSiir  now  became  a  subject  of  newspaper  discussion.  Some  wri- 
ting in  favour  of  the  Prince,  and  others  on  the  sicle  of  the  physi- 
cian.  At  this  juncture,  the  Police  of  W, ,  gave  notice  that 

every  invalid  that  intended  to  visit  the  Prince  to  obtain  relief, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  pass  from  the  commissary  d*  his  district. 
and  with  a  certificate  from  the  physician  of  his  Canton,  the  latter 
of  which  must  contain  a  correct  ^and  minute  description  of  the 
disease — and  Hohenlohe  was  required  to  perform  his  cures  in  a 
Bovelf  and  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  in  case  he  refused,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  vicinity. 
Shortly  after  these  arrangements  were  made  by  the  civil  authori- 
ty, the  Prince  reauested  the  Editor  of  the  Jdain  Paper  to  give 
notice,  that  all  the  Roman  priests  of  Bavaria  should  proclaim 
from  their  pulpits,  that  in  conseauence  of  his  ill  health,  and  for 
other  reasons,  he  had  discontinuea  his  cures,  and  that  fbr  the  pre- 
sent it  would  accordingly  be  useless  for  the  afflicted  to  incur  the 
expense  and  trouble  ofa  journey  to  him  for  assistance.  It  is  re- 
ported in  this  neighbourhood,  that  there  is  a  secret  society  which 
ur^s  and  supports  the  Prince  in  this  business.  Having  decamped, 
it  IS  expected  that  this  miracle-monger  will  now  attract  attention 
and  get  himself  into  busiiKess  at  some  other  place." 

''KIarch  26,  1622. — In  my  last,  I  dropped  a  few  remarks  m 
relation  to  Hohenlohe  and  Wurtzburg.  My  opinion,  and  also  that 
of  the  thipkin^  part  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  is,  that  he 
is  far  from  being  a  true  messenger  of  God.  He  has  been  made  a 
dupe  of  by  defsigning  men,  in  consequeqce  of  which,  a  serious  dis- 
turbance has  arisen,  and  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  retreat,  I 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  a  revolution  had  ensued.  It  is 
stated  in  some  papers  that  Rome  does  not  object  to,  but  rather 
approves  of  the  aoings  pf  the  Prince. 

I  remain,  &c.  .^^ 
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For  the  PoK  Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE- 

DeeamposUion  of  the  JHektllie  Sulphates  hy  Hydrogen^^TUe 
cotnposttion  of  seyeral  doobtfal  Bulphurets  has  been  ascertained 
bj  AHVredsotn,  bj  redaciog  their  corresponding  sulphates  by  by- 
drw«D.    A  summary  of  his  results  is  subjoined. 

The  artificial  stilphttret  of  manganese,  sometimes  considered  a 
salphuretted  oxide,  is  accurately  speaking,  a  compound  of  1  pro- 
portional of  saiphuret  of  manganese,  with  1  proportional  of  pro- 
toxide, called  by  Arfvredson  an  oxysulphuret. 

The  reduction  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  also  gave  an  oxrsulphuret 

The  reduction  of  sulphate  of  nickel  yielded  a  subsuiphuret 

A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  passed  oTcr  red-hot  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  gave  a  simple  .sulphuret,  which  proved  to  be  the 
conmo&ition  ofnatiye  sulphuret  of  nickel,  or  pair  [pyrites* 

The  reduction  of  protosulphate  of  iron  gave  a  subbisulpfaoret, 
containing  less  sulphur  than  magnetic  pyrites,  which  Arfvredson, 
on  the  auSiority  of  Stromeyer,  states  to  be  a  compound  of  1  pro» 
portional  of  bisulphuret  of  iron  with  6  proportionals  of  simple 
sulphuret  The  reduction  of  the  subpersulphate  gave  a  sulphuret, 
containing  B  proportionals  of  iron  to  1  of  sulphur,  or  a  subocto- 
sulphuret. 

The  reduction  of  sulphate  of  lead,  yielded  a  compound  of  me- 
tallic lead  and  sulphuret  of  lead. 

The  foregoing  summary  Is  abstracted  from  the  paper  of  Arf- 
vredson, in  the  May  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  The 
results  in  proportionals,  and  the  nomenclature,  in  reference  to 
equivalent  numbers  are  siven  in  uccurdance  with  the  numbers 
adopted  by  the  English  and  American  chemists.  Arfvredson  fol- 
lows Berzelius  in  these  particulars;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  latter  chemist,  from  an  artificial  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
makes  die  equivalent  numbers  for  many  substance?,  especially 
the  metals,  double  those  adopted  by  other  chemists.  This  want 
of  conformity  in  the  numbers  pitched  upon,  however,  does  not 
imply  any  disagreements  as  to  the  actual  proportions  of  combina- 
tion. The  chemical  compounds,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  method  of  chemical  notation  invented  by  Berze- 
lius; but  the  forihule  are,  in  so  many  instances,  incorrectly  print- 
ed, as  to  make  it  difficult  to  follow  the  author  without  considera- 
ble labour. 

JnAiienee  of  the  density  of  the  air  on  the  rates  of  chronometers. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  lately  discovered,  that  the  going  of  chronometers 
is  influenced  by  the  density  of  the  air;  their  rate  beini:  in  most 
cases  accelerated  when  the  density  is  diminished,  and  retarded, 
when  the  density  is  increased.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  re- 
Terse  is  the  fact  These  observations  are  important,  as  they  point 
out  a  cause  for  the  irregular  going  of  clocks*  not  heretofore  at- 
tended to. 
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Diteaverff  of  Olmcina  in  the  cAryaolieiyL— Mr,  Henry  Seybert 
has  lately  commttnicated  to  the  American  Phil.  Society,  an  inv- 
portant  paper  ij;iying  analyses  of  the  chrysoberyls  botti  of  Had- 
aam  in  Cfonnecticut,  and  lira^l.  llie  paper  is  m  course  of  pub- 
licaUon  in  a  new  Tolume  of  the  society's  transactions,  which  is 
soon  to  appear.  In  tlie  mean  time,  it  is  given  to  the  public,  by 
peiMssion  of  the  society,  through  Silliman's  Journal. 

The  analyses  reveal  the  interesting  fact,  not  heretofore  suspect- 
ed, that  the  chrysoberyl  contains  Glu'cina  to  the  amount  of  about 
15  or'l6  per  cent  Mr.  Sevbert  is  entitled  to  this  additional  me- 
rit for  the  discovery*  thfit  the  same  mineral  was  analysed  iii  182% 
without  dcitecting  the  Glucina  though  it  was  sousht,by  that  acuie 
and  promising  chemist  Mr.  Arfvreoaon  of  Sweden.  In  the  ana- 
lyses by  both  chemists,  the  nuneral  was  repeatedly  treated  with 
caustic  potassa;  the  insoluble  residue,  after  each  fusion,  being 
a^in  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  alkali.  In  each  analy- 
sis, an  insoluble  residue,  not  attacked  by  the  potassa,  amounting 
to  about  one-sixth  of  mineraJ  employed,  was  obtained.  This  in- 
soluble residue  was  found  by  Mr.  Seybert  to  be  Glucina  associa- 
ted with  about  a  sixteenth  of  oxide  of  titanicum;  while,' according 
to  Arfvredson,  "  on  examination,  it  proved  to  be  pure  silica.^ 
[See  a  translation  of  Arfvredson's  paper  on  the  analysis  of  some 
minerals^  Annals  of  Philosophy,  May  I8d4!] 

Badieals  of  Silica,  Uthria,  Glucina  and  Zirconia^ — Berzclius 
has  lately  succeeded  in  insulating  the  Radical  of  Silica  or  pure 
flint.  Heretofore,  incomplete  evidences  only  were  obtained  of  the 
nature  of  this  Radical,  insufficient,  however,  to  lead  to  the  belief* 
that  it  was  more  analogous  to  carbon  and  boron  than  to  the  me- 
tals, a  supposition  now  confirmed  by  Berzelius.  The  method  of 
obtaining  it,  consists  in  acting  on  ciry  silicated  fluate  of  potassa, 
with  potassium — a  mixture  ofvarious  substances  is  thus  obtained, 
which,  when  washed  with  water,  yields  hydroguret  of  silicon,  and 
this  latter,  when  heated  in  a  crucible,  has  the  Tiydrogen  burnt  ott, 
whereby  the  silicon  is  obtained  pure. 

Silicon,  is  found  by  Berzelius  to  vary  in  combustibility,  accor- 
ding to  its  state  of  aggregation,  resembling  carbon  in  this  respect. 
As  usually  obtained  it  bums,  when  ignited,  either  in  oxygen  gas  or 
atmospheric  air;  but  in  its  densest  state,  it  may  be  mirae  incan- 
descent without  undergoing  this  process.  It  bums  also  in  chlo- 
rine and  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  forming  with  the  former  a  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  cyanogen,  and  with  the 
latter,  a  ^y  sulphuret 

By  a  similar  mode  of  decomposition,  as  applied  to  yttria  glu- 
cina and  zirconia,  the  radicals  of  these  earths  were  also  obtained. 

Important  Invention. — Mr.  Brodie,  foreman  of  the  Carpenter's 
department  in  the  Gosport  Mavy  Yanl,  has  invented  a  machine 
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which  promises  greatly  to  facilitate  the  repairitig  of  damages  done 
to  vessels.  It  is  a  Box  shaped  to  the  mould  of  3ie  ship,  reaching 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  ke^,  and  snfficienliT  wide  to 
cover  the  part  to  be  repaired.  It  is  sunk  alongside,  and  lyrottght 
close  to  the  ship  by  ropes,  and  the  water  is  then  pumped  out  by 
means  of  an  engine.  The  workmen  then  descend  and  execute 
tlieir  task  '*  with  as  much  security  as  if  they  were  on  terra  firma." 
In  launching  the  Delaware  74,  an  accident  occurred,  by  which 
the  copper,  to  the  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  very  low  down  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  fore  foot,  was  ripped  up.  Two  summei-s  passed 
away  before  the  casualty  was  discovered,  but  during  tiiethird,  the 
worm  so  far  perforated  the  exposed  part  as  to  cause  the  ship  to 
leak  considerably.  All  the  skill  in  caulking,  thrumming,  &c.  that 
could  be  exerted,  availed  nothing,  the  leak  continuing  to  increase. 
Finally  it  was  pronounced  impracticable  to  overcome  it  in  any 
other  way  than  by  heaving  the  dhip  down,  in  which  operation  an 
expense  of  S^iOOO  or  gdO,000  must  necessarily  be  incurred.  It 
was  in  this  dilemma  that  Mr.  Brodie  had  his  machine  constructed. 
The  workmen  descended  with  their  tools  and  commenced  opera- 
tion; The  injured  plank  has  been  retaioved,  and  at  this- moment, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Norfolk  Herald  of  Monday, "  they  are  bolting 
tiie  new  plank,  nearly  18  feet  under  water  to  her  side,  in  com- 
plete security  .** 

"  Simple  as  the  machine  is,'*  says  the  Herald,  .*•  such  are  the 
important  advantages  that  most  resuU  from  it,  that  it  cannot  but 
entitle  the  inventor  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country." 

Weighing  Locks. — The  Locks  for  weighing  boats  in  the  vici- 
ni^  ofthis  village,,  ar^  now  completed  and  ready  for  operation. 
Their  construction  is  founded  upon  the  known  principle  of  hy- 
drdstatics,  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body,  whicn  will  float  in  a 
fluid,  is  equal  to  as  much  of  the  fluid  as  the  immersed  part  of  the 
body  takes  up  when  it  floats.  T<vo  ^wooden  locks  are  formed  of 
equal  dimensions,  being  86  feet  long,  fifteen  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  one  above  tiie  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  side  of  the 
upper  lock  extended  down,  form^  also  one  side  of  the  lower  lock. 
The  upper  lock  has  gates  of  the  usual  form  in  lift-locks,  and  con- 
nectii^  it  with  the  canal  on  the  same  level,  and  the  surface  of  the 
lower  lock  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  upper  lock«  The  boats 
are  admitted  into  the  upper  lock,  and  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
placed, or  rather  the  increase  of  its  volume  is  ascertained  by  mea- 
suridj;  it,  with  a  oraduated  scale  in  the  upper  lock,  drawing  it  oft' 
and  miding  the  difference  of  measurement  in  the  lower  lock.  The 
wei^t  of  a  boat  is  then  immediatel  v  determined  by  reference  to 
ik  td>le  calculated  for  the  scale.  Complete  accuracy  cannot  be 
expected;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
time  occupied  in  weighing  a  boat  will  probably  not  exceed  twentv 
minute8«—17f ica»  JV\  F. 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Cat^4 — We  u&derst&nd  tlutt  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  appointed  bj  the  general  government,  are  indas- 
triotislj  eniployea  in  the  examination  of  the  country  between  the 
Potomac  and  Yoiighiogenj  rivers.  Three  different  parties  have 
been  despatched,  under  their  instructions,  to  survey  sections  of  the 
route  for  the  contemplated  Canal.  The  Board,  from  the  last  ac« 
counts,  were  descending  the  Youahioeeny,  intending  to  proceed 
to  its  mouth,  and  thence  ascend  the  Monongahela^  and  Cheat  Ri- 
vers. The  cursory  observation  of  the  Savage  and  Youghiogenv 
has  been  shown  them  to  be  excessively  rocky  and  rough,  but  Btiil 
offering  no  insuperable  difficulties.  In  many  places  the  banks  are 
so  precipitous  that  the  canal  must  be  made  in  what  is  now  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  be  supported  on' the  lower  side  by  great, 
walls.  If  the  Youghi<^ny  cannot  be  commanded  on  the  summit, 
it  will  then  remain  to  ascertain  if  Deep  Creek  alone  will  afford  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  To  effect  this,  a  nice  measurement  of 
the  stream  must  be  made,  which  the  rain  has  hitherto  prevented, 
havine  swelled  the  Creek  to  such  a  degree  as  to,  render  it  impas- 
sible for  several  days,  except  by  swimmine  the  horses.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  Creek,  must,  of  course, 
be  the  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  its  power  of  supplying  the 
summit  level.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  be  the  only 
pjoint  at  which  a  communication  can  be  effected,  inasmuch  as  the 
ridee  of  the  Great  Back  Bone  stretches  at  a  great  height,  nearlj 
uniform,  throqgh  the  country-^and  the  Savage  is  the  only  stream 
that  breaks  through  it;  so  that  its  sources  are  in  fact,  west  of  the 
great  ridge  of  the  Alleghany. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WALD. 

Matthew  Wald  is  the  teller  of  his  own  story,  the  relater  of  his 
own  "  eventful  history,"  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew;  and  he  com- 
mences, perfectly  au  atmmeifieementt  with  the  *'  Anglo-Saxon  Co- 
lonization'' of  Scotland.  As  we  cannot  afford  to  be  quite  so  dif- 
fuse, however,  we  must  take  a  branch  of  the  family  tree,  rather 
farther  from  the  root,  and  shall,  consequently,  confine  our  infor- 
mation to  a  very  few  details  of  our  hero  himself.  After  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  Matthew  Wald  was  brought  up,  he  tells  us,  at 
Blackford,  by  an  aunt,  and  with  a  cousin,  Katherine,  to  whom  his 
patrimonial  estite  had  been  bequeathed;  and,  till  he  got  an  uncle- 
m-law,  in  the  person  of  a  reverend  Mr.  Mather,  his  former  tutor, 
was  tolerably  comfortable.  The  tyranny  of  his  new  lord  and  mas- 
ter, however,  he  very  speedily  found  unbearable;  and,  after  much- 
skirmishing  on  both  sides,  Matthew  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies 
at  St  Andrew's.  Uneasy  at  not  hearing,  as  he  had  hoped,  from 
home,  at  the  end  of  the  third  session,  he  surprises  his  relations  by 
returning  to  Blackford,  where  he  finds  the  honourable  George 
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Lascelyne  domestiGated  as  a  popll  of  1iis  uncle,  and  very  far  ad* 
vanced  in  the  good  graces,  of  nis  cousin  Kate.  This  determines 
him  to  leave  &e  cduntry:  he  receives  from  Mr.  Mather,  his  for- 
tune, about  a  thousand  Munds;  departs  withouf^taking  leave;  gets 
plundered  of  nearly  all  his  property  at  Edinburgh;  and,  after  se- 
veral advehtures,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  at  length  - 
gets  fixed,  as  a  domestic  tutor,  in  the  family  6f  sii;  Claude  Barr, ' 
at  B^rrmains,  having « previously  changed  his  name  to  Waldie,  and 
his  cousin  having,.in  the  interim,  become  Mi^.  George. Lascelyne. 
Sir  Claude's  deatih  once  more  turns  Matthew  out  of  doors«  wheUi 
bjr  the  advice  of  a  Dr.  Dalrymple,  he  goes  to  study  physic  at  Glas- 
gow, and,  during  his  residence  there,  ^ets.  embroiled  in  a  most' sin* 
gttlar  incident,  which  we  shall  detail  lo  his  own  words>— 

"  I  lodged  in  the;  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  by  name  Joha 
M'Bwan.  He  had  no  family  but  his  wife,  who,  like  himself,  was 
censiderabl^jT  beyoncji  the  meridian  of  life.  The  couple  were  very 
po6r,  as  th^ir  house,  i^nd  every  thing  about  their  style  of  living, 
showed;  but  a^wort)uer  couple,  I  sitould  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  When  I  was  sit- 
tii^  in  my  own  little  cell,'  busy  with  my  books,  late  at  nicht,  I 
used  to  listen  with  reverejice  and  delight  to  the  psalm  whi^  the 
two  old  bodies^  Sung,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  crooned  together,  be- 
fore they  went  to.  I^d.  Tune  there  was  almost  hone;  butthe  low, 
articiilate,  quiet  chaunt,  had  something  so  impressive  and  dolemni- 
ztne  about  it,  that  I  missed  not  melody^  John  himself  was  a  hard- 
working man,  and»  like  most  of  his  trad^,  iiad  acquired  a  stooping 
attitude,  and  a  dark,  saffron'  hue  of  complexion.  His  close-cut 
creasy. black  hair  suited  admirabljf  a  set  of  strons,  massive,  iron 
features.  His  brow  was  seamed  with  firp,  broad-orawn  mnnkles, 
ami  his  lar^e  gray  eyes  seemed  to  gleam,  when  he  deigned  to  up- 
lift them,  witli  the  cold,  haughty  independence  of  virtuous  poverty. 
John  was  a  rigid  Cameronian,  indeed;  and  every  thing  about  hts 
manners  spoke  the  world-despisinr  pride  of  his  sect.  His  wife 
was  a  q^iet,  good  body,  and  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  adoration 
of  her  stern  cobler.  I  had  the  strictest  confidence  in  their  pro- 
bity, and  would  no  more  have  thought  of  locking  my  chest  ere  I 
went  tint,  than  if  I  hail  been  under  me  roof  of  an  apostle. 

''.One  evening  t  oame  home,  as  u^uaI,Jfrom  my  tutorial  trudge, 
and  entered  the  kitchen,  where  they  commonly  sat,  to  warm  my 
hands  at  the  fire,  and  gtt  my  candle  lighted.  Jean  was  by  her- 
self at  the  fireside,  and  1  sat  down. beside  her  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  heard  voices  in  the  inner  loom,  and  easily  recognized  the  hoarse 
srunt  which,  Johii  Al'^wan  condescended,  on  rare  occasions,  to  set 
forth  as  the  representative^  of  laughter.  The  old  woman  told  me 
that  the  good  man  ,had  a  friend  from  the  country  with  him, — a 
farmer,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  sell  ewes  at  the  market. 
Jean,  indeed,  seemed^  to  take  some  pri^e  in  the  acquaintance,  en- 
acging  upon  th&great  substance  and  respectalnlity  of  the  stran^ 
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eer.  t  was  chattine  away  with  her,  when  we  heard  some  neiae 
from  the  soence  as  if  a  table  or  a  chair  had  fallen, — but  we  thought 
nothing  or  this,  and  talked  on.  A  minute  after,  John. came  from 
the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  behind  hbn,  said,  '  I'm  goine  out 
for  a  moment,  Jean;  Andrew's  had  ower  muckle  of  the  flesoer'a. 
whiskey  the  day,  and  I  maun  stap  up  the  close  to  see  after  his 
beast  for  him.-^Ye  needna  gang  near  him  till  I  come  back/ 

*'  The  cobler  said  this,  for  any  thing  that  I  could  obserre,  in  his 
usual  manner;  and,  walktn»  across  the  kitchen,  went  down  stairs 
as  he  had  said.  But  imagine,  my  friend,  for  I  cannpt  describe 
the  feelings  with  which,  some  five  minutes  after  he  had  disappear- 
ed, I,  chancing  to  throw  my  eyes  downwards,  ^rceived  a  dark 
flood  creeping,  firmly  >and  tMroadly;  inch  by  ifich,  across  the  sand- 
ed floor  towards  the  place  where  I  sat.  iThe  oM  woman  had  her 
stocking  in  her  hand, — I  called  to  her  without  moving,  for  I  was 
nailed  to  my  chair,— S'ee- there!  what  is  that?' 

*<  <  Andrew  Bell  has  couprt  our  water-stoop,'  said  she^  rising.  I 
sprung  forwards,  and  dipt  my  finger  in  the  stream,^—'  Blood,  Jean, 
iuood!'  The  old  woman  stooped  over  it,  and  touched  it  also;  she 
instantly  screamed  out,  'Blood,  ay,  blood!'  while  I  rushed  on  to 
the  door  from  below  which  it  was  oozin*^.  I  tried  the  handle,  aiiid 
found  it  was  locked, — and  spumed,  it,  off  iits  hinges  with  one  kick 
of  my  (bot.  The  instant-  the  timber  gave  way,  the  black  tide  rolled 
out  as  if  a  dam  had  been  breaking  up, '^nd  I  heard  my  feet  pla^ 
in  the  at»omination  as  I  advanced.  What  a  sight  ^thin!  -  The 
man  was  lying  all  his  length  upon  the  floor;  his  throat  absolutelj 
severed  to  the  spine.  The  whole  blood  of  the  body  had  run  out* 
The  table,  with  a  pewter  pot  or  two,  tind  a  bottle  upon  it,  stood 
close  beside  him,  and  two  chairs,  one  half-tumbled  down  and  sup- 
ported, against  the  otlier.  I  rushed  instantly  out  of  the  house,  and 
cried  6ut,  in  a  tone  that  brought  the  whole  neighbourl^ood  about 
me.  They  entered  the  house,— Jean  had  disappeared, — there  wa9 
nothing  in  it  but  the  corpse  and  ^e  blood,  which  had  already 
found  its  way  to  the  outc^r  staircase,  making  the  whole  floor  one 

fiuddle.  There  was  such  a  clamour  of  surprize  and  horror  for  a 
ittle  while,  that  I  scarcely  heard  one  word  that  wi£s  said,  A  bell 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  set  in  motion,-^ozens,  scores, 
hundreds  of  people  we  heard  rushing  from  every  direction  towards 
the  spot.  A  fury  of  exejcration  and  alarm  pervaded  the  very 
breeze.  In  a  word,  I  had  ab^blutdy  lost  all^  possession  of  mysetr, 
until  i  found  myself  grappled  from  behind,  und  saw  a  town^s-of- 
fleer  pointing  tlie  bloody  knife  towards  me.  A  dozen  voices  were 
screaming,  '  'Tis  a  doctor's  knifei— -fids  is  the  young  doctor  that 
'bides  in  the  house!— -this  is  the  man!' 

"  Of  course  this  restored  inc  at  once  to  my  self-possession.  I 
demanded  a  moment's  silence,  and  said,  <  It  is  my  knife*  and  I 
lodge  in  the  house;  but  John  M'Ewan  is  the  man  that  has  mur- 
dered hts  friend,'    '  John  M<£wan!'  roared  some,  one  in  a  voice 
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of  tenfold  horror;  *  our  elder,  John  M<Ewaii«  a  murderer!  Wretch! 
wretch!  how  dare  ye.blasphemeP'  *  Carry  me  to  jail  immediately/ 
•  said  ly  as  soon  as  the  storm^  subsided  a  iittVe, — *  load  me  with  all 
the  chains  in  Glasgow,  tat  donH  neglect  to  pursue  John  M'Ewan.' 
I  was  instantly  locked  up  in  the  room  with  the  dead  man,  while 
^e  greater  part  of  the  crowd  followed  one  of  the  officers.  Ano- 
ther of  them  kept  watch  oyer  me  until  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  arriyed.  This  gentleman,  finding  that  1  had  been  the  per- 
aon  who  first  gave  the  alarm,  and  that  M*£wan  and  his  wife  were 
both  gone,  had  little  difficulty,  I  could  pereeive,  in  doing  me  jus- 
tice ia  his  own  mind»  However,  after  he  had  given  new  orders 
for  the  pursuit,  I  told  him  that,  us  the  people  about  were  evident- 
ly unsatisfied  of  my  ionocencO)  the  best  and  the  kindest  thing  he 
could  do  to  me  would  be  to  place  me  forthwith  within  the  walls 
of  his  prison;  there!  should  be  safe  at  all  events,  and  I  liad  Oq 
doubt,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  the  guilty  inah  would  not 
only  be  found,  but  found  immediately.  My  person  being  search- 
ed, nothing  suspicious,  of  course,  was  foun^  u|^n  it;  and  the  good 
baillie  soon  had  me  conveyed,  under  a  proper  guard,  to  the  place 
of  security,— where,  you  may  suppose,  I  did  not,  after  all^  spand 
a  very  pleasant,  night.  The  iaii  is  situated  in  tho  heart  of  the 
town,  where  .the  four  principal  streets  meet;  and  the  glare  of  hur- 
rying li^t8,.the  roar  of  ilnxio^s  voices,  and  the  eternal  tolling  of 
t^e  alamm4)ell,-^the8e  ail  reached  me  through  the  bars  of  my  cell, 
and,  together  with  the  horrors  that  i  had  really  witnessed,  were 
more  than  enough  to  keep  me  in  no -enviable  condition. 

"Jean -was  discovered,  m  the  gray  of  the  morning,  crouching  un-> 
der  ope  of  the  trees  in  the  green— and  being  led  immediately  be- 
fore ^e  ma^strates,  the  poor  trembling  creature  confirmed,  by 
what  she  said,  and  by  what  she  did  ,not  say,  th^  terrible  story 
which  I  had  told.  Some  otheir  witnesses  having  also  appeared^ 
who  spolbe  to  the  facts  of  Andrew  Bell  having  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  M'Ewan's  sight  at  the  market,  and  been  seen 
walking  to  the  Vennel  afterwards,  arm  in  arm  with  him — the  au- 
thonties  of  the  pUce  were  perfectly  satisfied;  and  I  was  set  free, 
v^th  manr,  apologies  for  what  I  had  suffered:  But  still  no  word  of 
John  M'£wan.  ^ 

"  It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  the  first  traces  of  him  were  found, 
•-HUid  such  a  trace!  Aa  old  wotaiaii  had  died  tliat  night  in  a  cot- 
tage-many miles  from  Glasgow, — when  she  was  almogt  in  articulo 
mortis,  a  stranger  Entered  the  house,  to  ask  a  drink  of  water, — 
an  oldish  dark  man,  evidently  much  fatigued  with  walking.  This 
man  finding  in  what  great  affliction  the  famUy  was — this  man, 
after  drinking  a  cup  of  water,  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
prayed— a  long,  an  awful,  a  terrible  prayer.  The  people  thought 
he  must  be  some  travelling  field-preacher.  He.  took  the  bible 
into  his  hands,-«-*opened  it  as  if  he  meant  to  read  aloud,— but  shut 
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the  book  abruptly,  and  took  his  leave.    This  maaiiad  been  seto 
by  these  poor  people  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

**  They  traced  the  same  dark  man  to  Irvine,  and  found  that  he  had 
embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel  which  was  ii»t  getting  under  sail  for 
Ireland.  The  officers  immediately  hireu  a  small  brig,  aM  sailed 
also.  A  violent  nle  arose,,  and  drove  them  for  shelter  to  the  Isle 
of  Arran.  They  landed,  the  second  night  after  they  had  left  Ir- 
vine, on  that  bare  and  desolate  shore,>— they  landed,  and  behold, 
the  ship  they  were  in  pursuit  of  at  the  quay!  The  captain  ac-; 
knowledged  at  once  that  a  man  corresponding  tq  th^ir  description . 
had  been  one  of  his  passengers  from  Irvine, — he  had  gone  ashore 
but  an  hour  ago.  They  searched,-^they  found  M<Bwan  striding 
by  l\imself  close  to  the  sea-beach,  amidst  the  dashine  spray — his 
bible  in  his  hand.  The  instant  he  saw  them  he  said,  you  need 
not  tell  me  your  errand,— -I  am  he  you  seek,— 'I  am  John  M'Ewan, 
that  murdered  Andrew  Bell!  •  I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner. 
— Ood  told  me  but  this  moment  that  ye  would  come  and  find  me; 
for  I  opened  his  word,  and  the  first  text,  that  my  eye  Ml  upon  was 
this*^ ,  He  seized  the  officer  by  the  hand,  and  laid  his  fin^r  upon' 
the  pa^e — '  See  you  there?'  said  he;  *  Do  you-  not  see  the  Lord's 
own  b(essed  decree?  Whoso  sheddeth  man'^  6b»od,  by  man  shall 
hvt  hhod  he  shed,^^ And  there,'  he  added,  pluckiqe  a  pocket-book 
from  his  bosom, — <  there,  friends,  is  Andrew  Ben's  siller,-*ye^ll 
find  the  haili  o't  there,  an'  be  not  three  half  crowns  and  a  six| 
pence.  Seven  and  thirty  pounds  was  the  sum  for  which  I  yielded 
Up  my  soul  to  the,  te^mptation  of  the  prince  of  the  ppwer  of  the  air, 
—Seven  and  thirty  pounds!— Ah!  my  brethren!  call  me  not  an 
olive,  until  thou  see  me  aathered.  I  thought  that  I  stood  fast,  and 
behold  ye  ail  how  I  am  fallen!' 

"  I  saw  this  singular  fanatic  tried.  He  would  have  pleaded 
guilty;  but,  for  excellent  reasons,  the  crown  advocate  wisned  the 
whole  evidence  to  be  led.  John  had  dressed  himself  with  sdropu* 
lous  accuracy  in  the  very  clothes  he  wore  when  he  did  tl^e  deed. 
The  blood  of  the  murdered  man  was  still  visible  upon  the  sleeve 
of  his  blue  coat.  When  any  circumstance  of  peculiar  atrocity 
was  mentioned  by  a  witness,  he  signified,  by  a  solemn  shake  of - 
his  head,  his  sense  of  its  darkness  and  its  conclusiveness;  and 
when  the  judge,  in  sddresMng  him,  enlarged  upon  the  horror  of* 
his  guilt,  he,  standing  right  before  the  bench,  kept  his  eye  fixed 
with  calm  earnestness  on  his  Iprd^hip's  face,  assenting  now  and 
then  to  the  propriety  of  what  he  saitn  by  exactly  that  sort  of  se^ 
saw  gesture  which  you  may  have  seen  escape  now  and  then  from 
the  devout  listener  to  apathetic'  sermon,  or  sacramental  service. 
John,  in  ashort  speech  ot  his  own,  expressed  his  sense  of  his  guilt; 
but  even  then  he  borrowed  the  language  of  Scripture,  stylingliim- 
self, '  a  sinner,  and  the  chief  of  sinners.'  Never  was  such  a  spe- 
-^cimen  of  tliat  insane  pride.  The  v/ery  a^ny  of  this  ilian's  humi^ 
Hation  had  a  spice  of  holy  exultatidn  in  it;  there  was  in  the  moat  > 
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pe&iteBi  ^f  his  lugubrious  glances  still  something  th4t  said,  or 
seemed  to  saj— «  Abuse  me,—- spurn  me  4s  jou  will, — ^I  loathe  my- 
self also;  but  this  deed  is  satan's.'  Indeed  he  always  continued 
to  speak  quite  gravely  of  his  *  trespass>'  his  *  back-sliding,'  his 
'sore  temptation!' 

^  I  was  present  ialso  with  him  during  the  final  scene*  His  irons 
had  been  knocked  off  ere  I  entered  the  cell;  and  clothed  as  he  was 
in  a  most  respectable  suit  of  blacky  and  with  that  fixed  and  im- 
perturbable solemnity  of  air  and  aspect,  upon  my  conscience,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  a  stranger  to  pick 
out  the  murderer  among  tlie  group  of  clergymen  that  surrounded 
him.  In  vain  did  these  good  men  labour  to  knock  away  the  ab- 
surd and  impious  props  jupon  which  the  happy  fanatic  leaned  him- 
self* He  heard  wnat  they  said,  and  instantly  said  something  still 
stronger  himself^— but  onJ  v  to  shrink  back-  again  to  his  own  fast- 
ness with  redoubled  confidence.  '  He  had  of^ce  been  right,  and  he 
could  not  be  wrong; — ^he  had  been  permitted  to  make  a  sore  stuni' 
&Ie/'-*This  was  his  utmost  concession. 

'*  What  a  noble  set  of  nerves  had  been  thrown  away  here! — He 
was  led,  sir,  out  of  the  dark  damp  cellar,  in  which  he  had  been 
chainec^  for  lyeeks,  and  brought  at  once  into  the  open  air.  His 
first  step  itito  light  was  upon  his  scaffold!— and  what  a  moment! 
—In  general,  at  least  in  Scotland,  the  crowd,  assembled  upon, 
such  occasional  receive  the  victim  of  tiie  law  with  all  the  solemni- 
ty of  profoundest  silence;— not  unfrequentty- there  is  even  some- 
tiling  of  the  respectful,  blended  witli  compassion,  on  that  myriad 
of  faces.  But  here,  sir,  the  moment  M'Ewan  appeared,  he  was 
saluted  with  one  universal  shout  of  horror,— a  huzza  of  mingled 
joy  and  triumph,  and  execration  and  lauehter;-H:ats,  rats,  every 
filth  of  the  pillory,  showered  about  the  ^roet  I  was  close  by  his 
elbow  at  that  terrific  moment,  and  I  laid  my  finder  on  his  wrist. 
As  I  live,  there  was  ne^of  a  calmer  pulse  m  this  world,^low, 
full,  strongs— I  feel  the  iron  beat  of  It  at  this  moment. 

"There  happened  to  be  a  slight  drifczle  of  rain  at  the  moment; 
observing  which,  he  turned  round  and  said  to  tlie  magistrates, — 
'  Dinna  come  out,—- dinna  come  out,  your  honours,  to  weet  your- 
selves. Its  beginning  to  rain,  and  the  lads  are  uncivil  at  ony  rate, 
poor  thou^tless  creaturesl' 

**  He  took  his  leave  of  this  angry  mob  in  a  speech  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  martyr,  embracing  the  stake  of  glory^-and 
the  noose  was  tied.  I  observed  the  brazen  firmness  of  his  linibs 
after  his  face  was  covered.  He  flung  the  handkerchief  with  an 
air  of  semi-benediction,  and  died  without  one  apparent  stru^le.'' 

l¥hen  qualified  to  officiate  in  his  new  profession,  Matthew  en- 
ters into  partnership  with  a  Mr«  Ronaldson;  mafrries  Joanne,  a 
natural  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  sir  Claude,  through  whom, 
her  legitimacy  being  subsequently  proved,  he  succeeds  to  an  ex- 
tensive property,  becomes  a  man  of  fashion,  and  an  M.  P.;  meets 
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wiih  his  cousin  Ratherine,  dow  lady  Lascelyne,  concealed  in^an 
old.house  in  London;  kills  her  husband  in  a  duel;  goes  distracted, 
as  he  well  might  do,  and  is  confined  in  a  mad^house,  where  the 
Tolume  leaves  him,  and  doses  hs  fragmentitally,  and  mjsterious- 
Ij  as  a  romance  reader  could  bossibly  desire.  In  this  very  rapid 
dance  over  the  contents  of  Matthew  Wald's  auto^biography,  we 
have  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  many  of  its  most  striking 
incidents,  because  we  would  not  interfere  with  our  friends'  plea- 
surable interiest  derivable  from  a  first  perusal;  and  with  the  draw- 
backs of  the  tale  being  too  loosely  strung  together,  the  hero  him- 
self acting  most  unnaturally,  and  from  no  adequate  motives,  and 
the  whole  being  sent  into  the  world  "scarce  half  made  up,'\we 
warmly  recommend  it  as  the  production  of  an  author,  who  has  wit, 
pathos,  and  satire  always  at  his  tommahcl;  and  whose  errors  ar^ 
those  of  carelessness,  but  never  of  inability. 


-     PAtJL  JONES. 

^  Under  this  title  we  met  with  the  follovi^iQg  article  in  a  Britirii  Joiima]. 
Every  thing  relating  to  this  extraordinary  man,  has  been  blazoned  forth 
with  an  avidity  that  has  sometimes  obscured  the  In^rits  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  In  the  first  anecdote  we  find  him  a  clog.upop  ope  of  oar 
mest  gallant  commanders.  As  the  victory  of  the  Serapjs*  was  actually 
achieved  by  his  coolness  aild  presence  of  mind,  we  are  justified  in  indalg- 
ing  our  national  feelings  and  our  respect  for  our  worthy  fellow  citiji^D, 
hy  changing  the  heading  to  that  of 

COMIMTODORE  DALE. 
"  In  the  year  1801,  two  of  the  laivest  frigates  in  the  world  lay 
near  each  other  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  a  question  which 
was  the  largest.  Some  gave  it  that  the  American  President  (com- 
modore Dale)  had  it  in  length,  and  the  Fortuguese  Carlotta  (com- 
modore Duncan)  in  breadth.  Each  commander  had  a  wish  to  sur- 
vey tiie  vessel  of  the  other,  and  yet  these  gentlemen  could  nevw 
be  brought  together.  There  was  a  shyness  as  tp  who  should  pay 
tlie  first  visit  There  is  no  more  punctilious  observer  of  etiquette 
than  a  naval  commander,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  flag,  on  a 
foreign  station.  A  master  of  ceremonies,  or  a  king  at  arms,  is 
nothing  to  him  at  a  match  of  precedenty.  The  wings  of  a  ship  are 
tlie  c(mege  in  which  he  obtains  this  polite  acquirement,  and  when 
he  comes  to  run  up  his  nenant  we  may  be  sure  that  a  very  pro- 
fessor in  the  courtesies  naunts  upon  the  quarter  deck.  Dale  was 
a  good  humoured  fellow,  a  square  strong  set  man,  rather  inclined 
to  corpulence,'  Jolly  and  hospitable.  His  pnde  in  the  command 
and  discipline  of  his  squadron,  and  the  dignity  of  his  diplomatic 
function,  as  the  paramount  of  his  nation  in  the  Mediterranean^ 

**  We  have  the  best  authority  forvouching  for  the  truth  of  this  narratir^. 
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formeicl  a  very  gentle  bridle  on  his  easy  interconrae  and  open- 
heartedness.  Now  he  thought  that  the  Portuguese  commodore 
should  '*  cole  vurst"  (parson  TruUiber  has  it  so,)  as  haying  been 
earliest  at  the  station.  This^was  mentioned. to  Duncan*  (a  fine 
hard  bitten  little  old  seamen  by  the  way,)  and  he  Forthwith  laid 
down  his  punctilio  in  a  manner  that  put  an  end  to  all  hope^  of  an 
intimacy,  or  of  a  friendly  measurement  of  jthe  two  ships. — '<  Sir/' 
said  he,  "  as  commodore  Ojancan  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  I  would 
readily  call  first  upon  commodore  Daleof  tl\e  American  navy^but 
as  lieutenant .  Duncan  of  the  British  navy,  I  cannot  call  upon  a 
gentleihan  who  served  under  the  pirate  raul  Jones." 

This  awoke  my  curiosity,  and  the  next  time  I  was  in  company 
with  commodore  Dale,  he,  perceiving  that  my  conver9ation  led 
that  way,  readily  met  me  in  it  He  had  been  with  Jones  in  the 
Banger,  as  well  as  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  What  follows  is 
from  his  r^citaL 

Paul  Jon^s  wanted  (as  the  Bow-street  runners  say)  Lord  Sel« 
kirk,  to  try  upon  him  the  experiment  practising  on  President 
Laurens  in  the  Tower;  and  if  Laurens  had  suffbred.  Lord  Selkirk, 
or  any  other  great  man^hey  could  get  hold  of,  would  have  been 

Sut  to  death.  Lord  Selkirk  was  only  preferred  as  b^n^  consi- 
ered  by  his  supposed  residence  to  belhe  readiest  for  capture. 
Jones  was  surpnsed  and  displeased  at  the  family  plate  being 
br6ught  on  board,  but  the  returning  it  would  have  been  too  serious 
a  displeasure  to  his  crew.  It  was  sold  by  public  auction  at  Cadiz, 
bougnt  in  by  Jones^  and  sent  back,  as  we  have  known. 

Commodore  Dale  thus  related  the  action  with  the  Serapis.-— 
The  "Bon  Homkne  Richard"  was  an  old  East  Indiamaa,  bought 
and  fitted  out  at  a  French  poii;,  and  so  christened  out  of  compli- 
meat  to  Fraaklin,  then  in  Paris,  one  of  whose  instructive  tales 
is  conveyed  under  such  a  title.  Having  originally  no  ports  in  her 
lower  deck,  six  were  broken  out  (three  on  a  side)  ana  fitted  with 
six  French  eleven-pounder  .guns.,  On  the  upper  deck  she  had 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  of  smaller  calibre.,  she  had  a  numerous 
crew,  to  which  were  added  some,  recruits  of  the  Irish  bri^de 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant-r-now  a^neral  officer  in  the  British 
service.  Fontenby  was  one  instance,  and  this  action  was  another, 
of  the  gallantry  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  wliom  an  invin  - 
cible  hereditary  feeling  had  driven  into  the  service  of  the  French 
monarch.  \Vhen  the  last  of  their  protectors  was  dethroned,  ho- 
hour  brought  them  gladly  over  to'tlie  standard  of  their  country. 

In  this  vessel,  with  the  Alliance,  American  frigate  of  36  guns, 
(a  fine  regular  ship  of  war,)  and  the  Pallas,  French  frisate  of  3d, 
Paul  Jones  Started  on  a  marauding  expedition,  only  differing  from 
th  it  of  Whitehaven  as  being  on  aTarger  scale.  It  was  his  intention 
to  amerce  our  north-eastern  ports  in  heavy  pecuniary  ransoms,  or 
to  destroy  the  shipping  and  buildings  as  far  as  could  be  effected. 
He  had  intelligence,  or  believed  ^o,  of  the  exact  number  of  troops 
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stationed  in  these  diffsrent  places.  Leitii  wIm  the  first  ^eat  6b« 
ject  Entering  the  Firth^  they  seized  upon  a  Scotch  fishing  boat. 
The  owner  was  refractory,  but  they  terriQed  him  into  the  office  of 
pilot.  The  wind  became  adverse;  they  reached  Inchkeith»  but 
could  not  weather  it,  and  had  to  stand  i>ut  again.  Making  the 
land  next  to  visit  Whitby  and  Huli.they  fell  in  with  a  large  con- 
voy, which  disiiersed  while  the  ships  of  war  (Serapis  44,  captain 
Pearson,  and  Percy  20  guns,  captain  Piercy)  which  protected  it, 
stood  right  out  to  engage  them.  The  determination  was  miitual; 
there  was  a  deal  of  hailinv  from  the  Serapis,  to  the  really  strange 
ship  which  approached  her.  They  closed,  and  the  Bon  Hpmme, 
by  Jones's  order,  was  nuide  fast  to  the  Serapis.  While  these  were 
thus  closely  engaged,  the  Alliance  worked  round  the  two  ships, 
pouring  in  raking  broadsides^  which  Paul  Jones  finding  equally 
injurious  to  his  own  ship,  as  intended  for  the  Serapis,  put  an  end 
to  by  ordering  the  Alliance  off,  and  she  lay  by  during;  the  rest  of 
the  action,  while  the  Pallas  was  engaged  with  the  British  sloop  of 
war.  The  cannonade  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Serapis,  and 
gradually  silenced  the  fire  of  the  Bon  Homme.  The  latter  wished 
and  expected  once  to  be  boarded;  the  BriGsh  boarders  were  about 
to  enter,  but  returned,  deterred  at  ^he  superior  number  lying  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  purposely  concealed,  as  far  as  might  be,  under 
the  gangway.  Lieutenant  Dale,  on  going  below,  found  two  of  the 
three  guns  on  the  fighting  side  silenced,  and  the  crew  of  the  other 
vying  witli  the  crew  of  a  British  gun  opposite,  which  should  fire 
first  The  British  were  quickest,  and  that  gun  ^aa  knocked  over 
also.  He  returned  slightly  wounded  and  much  fatigued  ;to  the 
upper  deck,  and  was  seated  on  the  windlass,  when  the  explosion 
Which  blew  up  thie  upper  deck  of  the  Serapis,  all  aft  from  the 
main,  hatchway,  gave^  the  victory  to  the  Bon  Homme.  For  this 
success  they  were  indebted  to  the  officer  and  party  of  their  ma- 
rines. Seated  out  oh  the  yard,  gribnad^s  were  handed  along,  drop- 
ped by'the  officer  into  the  hatchway  of  the  Serapis,  and  at  last 
caught  to  some  ammunition. 

Paul  Jones,  crippled  and  afflScted  with  the  gout.  Was  seated 
during  the  affair  in  a  cha^r  on  the  "quarter  deck.  Dale  boarded  the 
Serapis  with  a  few  men.  As  he  made  his  way  aft  he  saw  a  solitary 
person  leaning  on  thetafferil  in  a  melancholy  posture,  his  face -rest- 
ing upon  his  bands.  It  was  captain  Pearson.  He  said  to  Dale, 
"  The  ship  has  struck.*'  While  hurrring  him  on,  an  officer  came 
from  below  and  obsei*>'^ed  to  captain  Pearson,  that  the  ship  along- 
side was  going  down.  "  We  have  got  three  guns  clear.  Sir,  and 
they'll  soon  send  her  to  the  devil.''  The  captain  replied,  **  It's  too 
late.  Sir,  call  the  men  off,  the  ship  has  sti'uck."  *•  PU  go  behw. 
Sir,  and  call  them  off  intmediatelif;^^  and  he  was  about  to  descend* 
when  Dale,  interfering,  said  «»JV^,  fifir,  tf  you  please  youHl  coine 
on  board  with  me.  Dale  told  me,  that  if  he  had  let  that  officer  go 
below  he  feared  that  he  would  have  sunk  them^  as  the  Bon  Horn- 
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me  was  idd>  settliiig  in  the  water,  and  in  fact  went  to  the  bottom 
that  night 

Paul  Jones  was,  in  commodore  Dale's  opinion,  «  verjr  skillful 
entcrprizing  officer,  but  harsh  and  overbeanngin  disposition. 

He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  serrice  of , the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  was  to  have  had  an  important  command  against  the 
Turks.  Gtreif,  however,  and  the  other  British  officers  in  her  ser- 
Tice,  memorialed  against  it.  They  wogid  neither  associate  nor 
serve  with  him,  and»  if  she  had  not  got  rid  of  him,  would  have 
left  her  fleets!.  .  ' 

Wherever  Paul  Jones  was  bom,  I  have  understood,  from  what 
I  thought  good  authority,  that  he  was  apprentice  in  a  coal  vessel, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Whitehaven.  It  is  told  of  him, 
that  quarrelling  with  a  fellow  apprentice,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  anoint  the  lad's  head  widi  a  tar  brush,  and  then  set  it  on  fire. 


ADYERTBEMEBrrS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

In  the  year  1785,  appeared  a  singular  pamphlet  entitled  **  J 
€hdde  to  HeaUh^  Beauty^  Riches^  ani  Honour."  London,  printed 
for  S.  Hooper,  &c.  8vo.  This  was  a  collection  of  popular  adver- 
tisements selected  from  the  Newspapers  .of  the  day,  by  Francis 
Grose,  Esq.  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  several  work^  on  English  antiquities,  many  of  which 
^althoug^  now  in  some  measure  superseaed  by  publications  of 
greater  accuracy  as  well  as  more  elegant  embelnshment)  retain  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  at  the  present  moment. 

Captain  Grrose  has  prefixed  to  his  collection  of  advertisements 
a  preface  wHtten  with  much  humour,  in  which  he  endavours  to* 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  national  taste  and  acquirements  ov^ 
tiiose  of  our  neighbours,  and  triumphs  i^  the  comparison:  at  the 
same  time,  he  extols  the  laudable  benevolence  of  those  amiable 
individuals,  who,  regardless  of  time  or  trouble,  expense  or  incon- 
▼enience,  devote  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  promise  them  long  life,  robust  constitutions* 
and  continual  enjoyment;  nay,  every  thing  the  world  holds  dear, 
as  health,  beauty,  riches,  and  honour,  in  some  instances  (if  you 
may  believe  the  advertisers  themselves)  for  the  mei^  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  or,  at  least  for  a  consideration  yery  inadequate  to  the 
proposed  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  honed,  indeed,  tliat  some  few. of  the  advertisements 
alluded  to  are  tne  productions  of  Captain  Grose's  own  fertile  im- 
agination; for,  licentious  as  we  are  always  told  the  public  press 
is  and  has  been,  we  can  hardly  fancy  that  two  or  three,  of  those 
"ven  as  authentic  extracta  from  the  daily  journals,  ever  could 

ive  obtained  insertion  in  a  public  newspaper.  These,  however, 
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are  few  in  comparison  with  the  general  contents  of,  the  pamphlet 
in  question,  from  which  we  now  proceed  to  extract  some  half 
dozen,  as  most  calculated  to  afford  amusement  to  our  readers. 
We  may  add,  that  such  is  the  rarity  of  Grose's  Guide,  although  a 
tract  of  modern  date,  that  we  have  never  met  with  more  than  half 
a  dozen  copies  of  it,  in  a  long  and  pretty  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  book  rarities  of  this  description. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  advertisers  in  the  year  1776,  was 
Patence  the  dentist,  who  assured  the  public,  through  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  he  constantly  took  his  medicines  to  preserve  At» 
own  health,  and  that  they  bring  those  afflicted  or  not  ajfiicted,  to 
perfect  health,  colour,  and  complesion. 

Was  mankind  (he  cries)  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  compositions,  and  process  of  making,  which  is  so  easy  that  the 
most  stupid  mav  prepare  them,  men,  many  of  them,  would  not 
have  such  spindle-^hank  legs  to  walk  upon,  scarce  able  to  cany 
their  bodies;  children  would  not  be  half  destroyed  before  they  are 
born,  neither  would  you  be  plagued  with  dogmatical  Latin,  as 
PuL  flad.  Bhoi.  or  Pome;  solve  in  aqua  font,  or  Pord.  m.  /.  a 
little  fountain  or  sugar-apple  water,  mixed  with  rhubarb;  or  de- 
stroyed with  medical  poison,  or  corrosive  sublimate  mercury: 
therefore,  as  my  scheme  and  motive  is  to  relieve  all  mankind,  and 
never  add  cruelty  to  affliction,  so  neither  do  I  care  who  is  angry 
or  displeased. 

Of  Mr.  Patence^s  proficiency  in,  and  command  of,  the  English 
language,  the  following  is  no  meap  specimen;  and  to  this  superi** 
ority  we  are  perhaps  to  ascribe  his  contempt  of  the  more  ancient 
tongues. 

*  Mr.  Patence,  Sui^eon  and  Dentist  to  many  thousand  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  having  had  twelve  years  practice  on  the  teeth 
and  gums,  and  practised  anatomy  and  physic  from  his  youth; 
whose  superlative  artificial  aud  natural  teeth,  single  ones,  and 
whole  sets  are  uoiversally  acknowledged  throughout  all  Europe, 
to  be  not  equalled  for  their  formation,  geniculation,  longinquity 
of  colour,  never  turning  black,  use  in  manducation,  commonly 
called  chewing  and  eating,  perfectly  perfecting  pronunciation, 
impressing  honour  on  themselves,  felicitating  exultation  on  the 
wearers;  tor  even  his  upper  sets  alone,  he  secu;%s  to  the  gums  with- 
out springs,  and  'when  neither  tooth  nor  root  left,  he  being  mechani- 
cally ana  anatomigraphically  acquainted  with  the  whole  structure 
[prohatum  est,)  Likewise  Kis  convail  anocoretal  annexation  in 
astringing  the  gums,  or  to  cause  them  to  ^yr  firm,  and  unite  to 
the  teeth,  by  which  he  preserves  them  for  life;  instantaneously  by 
an  obstrusive  method  cleanses  them^  and  eradicates  from  the 
mouth  and  parts  appertaining  all  inflammatory  and  morbulent 
matter,  without  the  use  of  an  iron  or  steel  instrument  caring 
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pain^,  fractares  of  the  jaws  and  bones,  and  every  eiup^rable  acri- 
moniated  affliction  incident  to  the  whole  machine,  of  which  the 
public  have  had  multitudes  of  instances:  therefore,  for  the  good  of 
mankind  only,  he  publishes  this  advertisement:  by  your  humble 
servant  to  command,  Patenee,  No.  40d,  Strand,  near  Southampton 
street.  His  universal  medicine,  Ss, 

Our  old  friend.  Martin  Van  Butch^ll,  whom  many  of  our  rea- 
ders must  remember  mounted*  on  a  variegated  pony,  and  taking 
the  air  on  most  Sundays  in  Hyde  Park,  was  a  formidable  rival  of 
Mr.  Patenee.  Mr.  Van  Biitchell  lived  in  1776  in  the  identical 
house,  in  Mount  street,  Grosvenor-sqiiare;  in  which,  somewhere 
about  1815,  he  departed  this  life;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak,  he  not  only  advertised  his  own  incomparable  merits  as 
a  canbous  curer  of  all  diseases,  but  pronounced  to  the  world  that 
he  had  restored  the  ancient  and  useful  process  of  embalming.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  he  embalmed  his  own  wife,  an  equal  testimony  of 
his  skill  and  affection,  and  as  an  additional  instance  of  liberality, 
exhibited. the  remains  of  his  deceased  consort  to  the  admiring 
worid.  Such  was  the  curiosity  excited  by  this  singular  exhibition 
that  Mr.  Van  Butchell  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  admissions, 
and  in  the  St  Jame|'s  Chronicle  of  October  19, 1776,  the  fdlow- 
ing  advertisement  appeared: 

Van  Butchell  (not  willing  to  be  unpleasantly  circumstanced^  and 
wishing  to  convince  some  good  minds  tliey  have  been  misinform- 
ed|  acquaints  the  curious,  no  stranger  can  see  his  embalmed  wife, 
miless  (by  a  friend  personally)  introduced  to  himself,  any  day  be« 
tween  nine  and  one,  Sundays  excepted. 

Whether  Mr.  Van  Butchell  the  younger,  who,  we  perceive, 
practises  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, still  retains  the  invaluable  remains  of  his  beloved  mother, 
we  know  not;  but  if  such  a  treasure  is  yet  in  his  possessiop,  we 
trust  he  will  lose  no  time  in  forwanling  the  old  lady  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  in  order  that  upon  a  careful  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  the  oriental  aiid  English  mode  of  human  pickling, 
that  patriotic  body,  the  Society  of  Arts,  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  honouring  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father  b;^  adjudging  the 
gold  medal  to  his  no  less  celebrated  successor. 

Among  the  numerous  advertisements  for' facilitating  a  happy 
union  between  the  two  sexes,  no  plan  could  be  devised  more  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  gentlemen  on  'Change,  than  that  offered 
by  the  proprietors  of  a  house  in  Dover  street,  who  very  gravely 
propose  to  such  eentlemen  as  have  their  time  and  their  thoughts 
solely  enerossed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  concerns,  "  to  carry  on 
all  courtships  fry  proxy ^^  at  the  moderate  charge  of  .five  guineas 
entrance,  and  such  a.  compensation,  on  the  final  termination  of 
tbe  affair,  as  may  be  reasonably  expected,  **  where  persons  of  con- 
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dition  and  liberal  aentimebts  are  concerned."  Tbia  plan,  is  pectt- 
liariy  adapted  for  jsuck  gentlemea  as  have  neither  tiBfte  nor  tem- 
per tor  the  tedious  forma  of  courtship,  and  to  ladies  whose  perso- 
nal charms  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  description  than  in 
reality.  Sarely  the  members  of  the  Outinian  Society  would  do 
well  to  deliberate  whethet*  some  such  office  miaht  not  once  aoain 
be  established,  under  the  superintendance  of  £eir  own  president 
and  committee;  seeing  that  they  could  afford  to  do  the  business 
without  the  fee,  and  that  the  plan  is  quite  as  likely  to  bring  about 
ike  great  end  of  all  thifr  endeavours,  as  the  learned  and  elaborate 
lecture  they  are  so  kind  to  deliver  (gratis)  to  tiieir  admiring  and 
fashionable  audience. 

In  the  Public  Adyertiser,  April  16»  1776,  appeared  a  matrimo-  ^ 
nial  advertisement  which  exceeds,  we  suppose,  anything  ever' 
before  or  since  made  public: 

A  gentleman  who  hath  filled  twd  succeeding  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  near  sixty  years  of  age,  lives  in  great  splendour  and  hoso 
intality,  and  from  whom  a  considerable  estate  must  pass  if  be  dies 
without  issue,  hath  no  otgection  to  marry  any  widow  or  single 
Jady,  provided  the  party  be  of  senteel  birtn  and  polite  manners. 

Letters  addressed  to Brecknock^  Esq.  at  Will's  Coffee-house, 

facing  the  admiralty,  will  be  honoured  with  du&  attention,  secrecy, 
and  every  possible  mark  of  respect. 

The  suoposed  author  of  this  sins;ular  advertisement  was  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  Esq.  son  of  the  well  known  Lady  Mary;  and 
although  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  last  Biographical  Dictionary 
considers  the  story  improbable,-  we  confess  we  are  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  doubt  its  authenticity.  Mr.  Wortley's  father,  by  his  will, 
not  only  empowered  his  son  to  make  a  settljement  on  any  woman 
he  might  marry,  of  800L  a  year,  but  devised  a  very  large  estate 
in  Yorkshire  to  any  son  of  such  marriage,  in  1747,  ne  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  in  1754  for  Bosainey,^ 
so  that  thus  far  the  tacts  and  the  advertisp ment  tally;  nor  will 
any  conduct,  however  stranee,  appear  improbable  in  a  person  who 
first  abjured  the  Protestant  fo^  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and 
lastly,  tlie  latter  for  Mahometanism.  Surely  the  odd  stories  told 
of  Lady  Mary  and  the  serariio  could  not  be  entirely  fabrications, 
when  her  oflbpring  savoured  so  strongly  of  the  Mussulman? 

We  cannot  quit  thfs  interesting  subject  wi^out  inserting  an 
invitation  to  the  feir  sex  from  some  very  honest  fellow,  who  has 
contrived  to  indite  the  only  matrimonial  advertisement  we  ever 
yet  saw  that  was  not  absolutely  ridiculous: 

Is  there  a  girl  of  moderate  fortune,  who  hath  the  good  sense  and 
generosity  to  prefer  a  good  husband  to  a  rich  one,  and  whose  deli- 
cacy is  not  so  very  refined  as  to  prevent  her  answering  this  ad- 
dress? There  is  a  young  man  of  a  liberal  education,  whose  agents 


tweat7*6ix,  poasMsed  of  a  sotud  ooostitation,  a  clear  head  and  a 
kind  bearti  who  would  be  happy  in  her  acc^tlaintance*  Direct  P. 
(^  at  .the  CoflGse-houBe  in  Castle-street,  Leicester  VieldB«<-*^om« 
ing  Poa^July  «,  1777. 

'  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  all  6apt  Grose's 
collection,  is  an  advertisement  for  a  subscription  for  the  purchase 
of  a  fire  ensine,  which  he  declares  was  written  by  the  mayor  of  a 
celebrated  University:  '  '  . 

Whereas  a  roultipiicitv  of  dangers  are  often  occurred,  by  da* 
mage  of  outrageous  acciaents  by  fire,  we  whose  names  are  under- 
sig;ned,  have  uiought  proper,  that  the  benefit  of  an  engine  bought 
by  us,  for  the  better  extinguishing  of  which  by  the  accidents  cf 
Almighty  God  mav  unto  us  happen,  to  make  a  rate,  to  gather  be- 
nevolence for  the  better  propagating  such  useful  instruments. 

^  Can  an]^  thing  be  more  perfect  than  the  confusion  of  intellect 
displayed  in  this  ingenious  composition? 

But  it  is  not  for  uieir  amusing  qualities  alone  that  such  a  selec- 
tion of  advertisements  is  Jp  be  regarded,  since  nothing  affords  us 
more  authentic  information  on  the,  pursuits,  pleasures,  tastes, 
traffic,  and  employments  of  the  tunes  cone  by  than  these  perisha- 
ble memorials.  We  have  very  lateljr  fallen  in  widi  a  considerable 
portion  of  The  Spectatoir  in  its  original  folio  numbers,  and  have 
enjoyed  those  admirable  papers  with  higher  zest,  from  the  column 
of  advertisements  which  accompanies  the  shorter  articles.  Tnese 
almost  persuade  a  persod  that  he  is  living  in  the  days  of  Addison  ' 
and  Steele,  for  the  new  plays,  new  publications,  old  wines,  and 
dder  pictures,  together  with  milk  of  roses  for  the  ladies,  and  fa- 
mous blacking  for  the  g^entlemen,  meet  him  in  every  corner,  with 
very  little  variation  (pnce  excepted,)  from  similar  announcements 
in  tile  Morning  Poist  of  yesterday. 

Among  tiie  various  temptations  held  forth,  we  confess  that  our 
mouths  somewhat  watered  4t  the  delicious  wines,  <'neat  as  they 
came  from  the  grape,  of  the  best  growth  in  Portugal.  To  be  sold 
by  the  importer  in  a  vault  in  Brabant-court,  Philpot-lane;  viz.  Red 
and  White  Port  at  5s.  per  gallon.  Red  and  White  Lisbon  at  5s. 
6d/'  Iliis  appear^  in  number  2£1,  Nov.  13,  UlO,  and  the  same 
paper  tells  us  that  "  The  merchant,  at  his  house  in  Minciiue-lane, 
next  to  Tho.  Palmer,  Esq.  has  on  sale  a  fresh  parcel  of  new  French 
wines,  viz.  Obryan  Claret  at  Ss.  the  bottle,  or  3s.  9d.  the  flaSk; 
Hermitage  and  fiurftundy  at  5s«  the  flask." — <^  Messrs.  Smith- and 
Cmnpanyi,  under  'Diavies  Inn^  offer  their  Hew  natural  red  and 
white  Oporto  wine,  now  arrived  and  just  landed,  at  .I6d.  per  quart 
tpitkout  doors  and  18d.  wUhin:  new  Viana  red  at  the  same:  new 
Sherries  at  30d«  per  quart:  Palm  Canary  at  28.  per  quart  without, 
and  2s.  4d«  within:  and  Barcelona,  deep,  bright,  strong,  at  12d. 
per  quart  withoat  doors  and  14d.  within."  The  last  paragraph  in 
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tiie  advertisement  gives  us  a  reason  for  the  two  prices;  namelj, 
**  there  are  good  rooms  ^and  accommodations  for  gentlemen/'  so 
that  the  charge  for  room,  fire,  and  accommodation  was  proportion- 
ed to  the  quantity  of  wine  drunken,  and  a  bonus  was  neld  out  to 
those  who  would  partake  of  their  indulgencies  at  home  and  with 
their  families. 

•  But  p«rhaps  the  strongest  temptation  was  offered  in  No.  235, 
in  a  notice  which  we  copy  entire: 

The  richest  Palm  Canary  Wine  that  ever  was  drank,  for  28s. 
the  Dozen,  Bottles  and  all;  of  a  noble  rac^  Flavour,  never  touchM 
since  it  came  over,  if  one  man  may  believe  another,  but  purely 
neat  from  the  Grape,  bottled  off  from  the  Lees;  no  sack  in  England 
so  good;  All  that  taste  it  like  it,  Qualitv  and  Gentry  send  for  it 
over  and  over,  which  they  would  not  do,  were  it  not  a  choice 
Flower.  The  longer  'tis  kept  the  richer  it  grows.  Sold  only  at  the 
Golden  Key  in  Hoyden  Yard  in  the  Minories.  None*  less  than 
three  Bottles.'  Also  the  remainder  of  about  50  dozen  of  curious 
French  Claret  (in  Bottles)  which  a  Gentleman  (deceas'd^  reserved 
for  his  own  drinking.  Sold  at  3Ss.  a  dozen,  Botdes  and  all,  none 
less  than  4  Bottles.  It  is  entire  and  nel^t  Wine,  so  choice  good, 
that  none  that  understand  true  French  Claret  can  dislike  it,  a  cer- 
tain Person  of  Quality  had  a  considerable  number  of  dozens  of  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1711,  Estcourt  the  player,  took  the  Bumper 
tavern  in  James  street,  Covent-garden,  which  he  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  with  a  new  supply  of  wines,  bought  of 
Brookes  and  Hellier,  the  Smiths  and  Chaiier  of  the  day.  In  No. 
264,  of  the  Spectator,  is  a  puff  of  Estcpurt's  house,  written,  no 
doubt,  by  Steele,  who  probably  had  good  reasons  for  the  indul- 
gence; and  in  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  paper  for  Dec. 
S8,*  the  fraternity  of  wine-bibbers  are  assured,  tjiat  they  cannot 
fail  of  having  the  very  best  of  wines  there,  because  *'  honest  An- 
thony the  vender  is  a  person  altogether  unknowing  in  the  wine 
trade.'^  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  man 
being  calculated  to  make  a  better  tradesman  than  his  neighbours, 
because  he  does  not  understand  his  business;  although  it  is  obvious 
that  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is,  that  he  was  ignorant 
only  of  Uie  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  wpuld  not  mar  his  master's 
wine  by  mixing.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  a  few  such  un- 
practised vintners  in  these  days,  when  bottles  are  blown  twenty- 
two  to  the  dozen,  and  more  Fort  wine  is  sold  ii^  liOndon  in  six 
months  than  comes  io  all  England  in  twenty-four.     , 

Lest  the  ladies  should  suppose  they  were  forgotten,  the  adver- 

*  By  the  way,  the  Editor  of  any  new  edition  of  the  Spectator  would  do 
well  to  print  Estcourt's  advertisement,  as^  note  to  Steele's  paper,  264,  as 
without  it  the  drift  of  Sir  R^er's  supposed  Letter  is  not  very  easily  an«  . 
derstood. 
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Using  columns  of*  the  Sfs«tatoe  teem  with  '<The  cfarjstal  cos- 
me^c,.  which  cares  all  red  faces  (No*  S86,")  as  well  as 

llie  famous  Bavarian  Red  Liquor: 

Which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  Colour  to  the  Oieeks 
of  those  that  are  White  or  fate,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  fine  Complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  bv 
the  nearest  Friend-  Is  nothing  of  Paint,  or  in  the  least  hurtful, 
but  good  in  many  Cases  to  be  taken  inwardly.  It  renders  the 
Face  delightfully  handsome  and  beautiful;  is  not  subject  to  be 
rubb'd  oft*  like  l^int,  therefore  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  near- 
est Friend.  It  is  certainly  the  best  Beautifier  in  the  World..  Is 
sold  only  at  Mr.  I'ayn's  Toyshop  at  the  Angel  and  Crown  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  near  Chcapside,  at  3«,  6d.  a  Bottle,  with 
Directions  (No.  234.) 

Then  there  is  *' Angelic  Snuff,  the  most  noble  composition  in  the 
world,  certainly  curing  all  manner  of  disorders,  and  being  good 
for  all  sorts  of  persons''  (No.  386,)  as  well  as  '*  a  small  quantity 
of  double  distilled  waters,  made  by  Troteme  Ribequi,  principal 
distiller  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,"  at  the  trifling  price  of  three  guineas 
a  chest  (No,  394,)  and  above  all. 

At  the. -Lace  Chamber  on  Lud^ate-hill,  kept  by  Mary  Parsons, 
is  latelv  come  over  great  Quantities  of  Flanders-Lace,  with  va- 
rietj  of  new  fashion  Patterns:  She  bought  them  there  herself,  so 
will  sell  great  Pennyworths  by  Wholesale  or  Retail  (No,  415.) 

The  species,  of  advertisement  in  which  the  Speotatobs  are 
most  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  papers  of  the  present  day, 
are  those  which  promise  rapid  conveyances  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  anotner.  We  have  only  discovered  one  that  at  all 
relates  to  this  subject. 

A  Coach  and  six  able  Horses  will  be  at  the  one  Bell  in  the 
Strand  to  Morrow  being  Tuesday  the  10th  of  this  instant  June, 
bound  for  Exon,  Plymouth,  or  Falmouth,  where  all  persons  shall 
be  kindly  used.  (No.  400.) 

Now  as  the  six  able  horses  aforesaid  were  to  perform  the  whole 
journey,  we  suppose  that  the  happy  passengers  mi^ht  be  some  six 
or  seven  days  nefore  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  s6  that  the 
promise  of  kind  usage  on  the  road  was  not  altogether  superfluous. 
It  is.  well  known,  that  at  the  period  in  which  the  coach  and  six 
able  horses  started  for  Falmoutli,  no  person  thought  of  taking  a 
journey  from  York  to  London  without  first  making  his  will,  and 
then  takine  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  famihr  and  friends.  Even  in 
80  short n  distance  as  from  London  to  Oxford,  so  late  as  1730,  the 
coaches  performed  the  fifty-six  miles  in  two  days,  during  winter, 
and  in  one  day,  reckoning  it  firom  twelve  to  fourteen. hours,  dur- 
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ing  the  summer  months;  a  disttnee  now  easily  accomplished  in 
six,  or,  at  most,  seven  hoars.  We  must,  however,  leave  Mr.  Free- 
ling  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  these  improvements,  since  we  are  en- 
tirely indebted  to  the  Post-office  and  his  good  mansjgement  there, 
for  the  change  that  has  taken  place;  &  chan^  (notwithstanding  its 
long  and  daHy  enjoyment  makes  us  insensible  of  the  advantage) 
as  remarkable  as  any,  even  the  most  important,  invention  of  these 
latter  days,  and  which  has  rendered  us,  in  this  particular,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 


POETRY. 

Mr.  Leigh  Huot  has  translated  a  passage  from  Petrarch  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  beauty. 

0  glad,  triumphal  bough. 

That  now  adomest  conquering  chiefs,  and  now 

Ciippest  the  brows  of  over-ruling  kings; 

From  victory  to  victory 

Thus  climbing  on,  through  a:ll  the  heights  of  story, 

From  worth  to  worth,  aiul  glory  unto  glory; 

To  finish  all,  O  gentle  and  royal  tree«  • 

Thou'reignest  now  upon  that  flourishing  head,> 

At  whose  triumphant  eyes,  Love  and.  our  souls  are  led« 


THE  ROUND  TOWER. 

The  following  sonnet  will  remind  the  reader  of  certain  discussions  in  the 
gazettes  respecting  the  ancient  ruin  at  Newport,  R  I.,  which  is  now 
said  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  old  windmill. 

.   In  London,  queeii  of  cities,  you  may  see, 

Facing  the  lordly  house  of  Somerset, 

A  goodly  tall  round  tower.  Its  base  is  wet 
With  Thames'  fair  waters  rolling  quietly; 
Who  was  it  built  this  tower?  What  may  it  be? 

8ay,  was  it  piled  by  Druid  hands  of  old? 

Or  rear'd  by  eastern  Magi,  there  to  hold 
The  sacred  flame,  type  of  their  deity? 
Was  it  a  hermit's  calm  retreat?  Or  pile 

Where  hung  sonorous  the  resounding  bell? 
Or  is  it  such  as  in  green  Erin's  Isle 

We  see,  whose  uses  nobody  can  tell?— ^ 
'Twas  answered: — who  'twas  built  it  know  I  not, 

But  'tis,  I  know,  the  Tower  for  Patent  Shot! 
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For  tli«  Port  Folio. 

TO  MOTHERS. 
Mother!  a  sacred  name  is  this. 
For  who  can  say  the  debt  is  paid, 
To  her  whi>  gave  a  mother's  kiss, 
-When  all  our  kind  returns  are  madeP 

No  other  breathes  a  mother's  sigh. 
No  other  weeps  a  mother's  tears. 
And  where  but  in  her  breast  can  lie, 
A  mother's  hopes  a  mother's  fears? 
Who  on  her  lap  has  ever  lain, 
*And  can  forget  her  tender  care. 
Who  recollects  a  youthful  .pain^ 
And  can  forget  her  eai*nest  prayer. 

Who  bent  aright  the  early  choice, 
And  still  insmicts  while  in  our  prim^; 
It  was  a  mother's  warning  voice. 
That  saved  the  man  from  vice  and  crime. , 

With  angel  voice  she  soothes  our  grief. 
With  angel  hand  the  cup  she  fills, 
And  when  all  fails  to  give  relief. 
She  more  than  dies  the  death  that  kills. 
Yes  woman  may  be  false  in  love. 
May  prove  an  artful,  faithless  part. 
But  when  a  roother-^like  the  dove. 
Her  mate  and  young  divide  her  heart 

Ma     M. 


SONG. 

Or  a  faded  Violet. 

The  foUowiog  soQg  and  fragment,  entitled  *«  Grief/'  ar^  the  prodnction  of 
Mr.  Shelley,  the.  author  of  that  most  powerful  dramatic  work  «VThe 
Cenci.*' 

Tlie  odour  from  the  flower.is^  ffone 

Which  lik^  tliy  kisses' breath'd  on  me; 
The  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown^  . 

Which  glow'd  of  thee  and  only  thee! 
A  shrivelled,  lifeless,  vacant  form. 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast, 
And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm, 

With  cold  and  silent  rest 
I  weep, — my  tears  revive  it  not! 

I  si^,— it  breathes  no  more  on  nie! 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot  . 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be^ 
AUGVST,  18d4d— HO.  268  S»2 
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GRIEF.— -^  Fragment. 

*  «•       «        «        «        «        « 

•  •  The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wild. 
But  year  by  year  liv'd  on:  in  truth,  I  think, 
Her  gentleness  aud  patience  and  sad  smiles, 
.And  that  she  did  not  die,  tuit  lived  to  tend 
Her  ased  fathier,  were  a  kind  of  madness. 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 

For  but  to  see  her,  were  to  read  the  tale 

'Woven  by  «ome  subtl^t  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 

Dissolve  away  in  wisdom— working  grief. 

Her  eyes  were  black  and  lustreless  and  wan: 

Her  eyelashes  were  worn  awey  with  tears: 

Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead-- so  pale! 

Her  hands  were  tliin,  and  through  meir  wandering  veins 

And  weak  articulations,  might  be  seen 

Day's  niddy  light  •  *  *  * 


For  the  Port  Folia  * 

A   SOLILOQUY. 

To  know,  or  not  to  know,  that  is  the  question: — 

Whether  'tis  easier  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  doubts  and  fears  of  anrequited  Love; 

Or  to  assume  a  noble  resolution. 

And,  by  once  asking,  end  themP  To  love,  to  doubt. 

No  more;— and  by  a  Question,  to  allay  all 

The  heart  bumpings  and  the  thousand  foolish  fears. 

That  Love  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  iove. — To  doubt — 

To  ask!  perhaps  to  be  refus'd;  ay  there's  the  rub 

For  m  that  dreaded  chance  what  pains  may  come^ 

When  we  have  popp'd  the  Question 

Must  give  us  pause;  this  is  the  respect 

That  causes  doubting  to  be  long  endured: 

For  who  would  bear  the  smiles  and  powers  of  fair  ones. 

The  Father's  coldness  and  the  Mother's  pride. 

The  Rival's  merits,  and  the  spurns 

The  patient  Lover  from  his  mistress  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  acquittance  get 

With  one  short  answer.    Who  would  attention  pay, 

And  flatter  all  the  whims  of  haughty  females, 

And  sigh  in  anguish  for  a  long  year  or  two 

But  from  the  dread  of  living  an  Old  Bachelor; — 

The  fear  of  which,  puzzles  the  judgment, 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  the  ilia  we  liave» 
Than  rash  on  others  which  we  dread  to  think  of. 
Thus  true  love  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
And  thus  the  native  strength  of  resolution    ' 
Is  sicklied  o*€r  with  the  pale  hue  of  Fear, 
And  enterprizes  of  r^ard  and  moment 
With  this  in/^iew,  their  currents  turn  away,. 
And  thoughts  of  asking  fly! 


MY  NANIE  0. 

AHao  CuDDioi^haun,  to  whose  muse  we  are  indebted  for  the  following^  ver- 
ses, is  certainly  the  best  writer  of  song^  which  Scotland  has  produced, 
with  the  exception  of  Bams.  There  is  great  naivete  and  beauty  in  the 
lines  which  We  hare  pot  in  italics. 

Red  rolls  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae, 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie  O; 
Though  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  storm,  . 
I'll  go  and  see  my  Nanie  O 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O, 

My  kipd  and  winsome  Nanie  O, 

She  holds  my  heart  in  love's  sweet  bands. 

And  nane  Can  do't  but  Nanie  O. 

In  preaching  time  so  meek  she  stands. 

So  saintly  and  so  bonnie  0, 
i  cannot  get  one  glimpse  of  grace. 
For  thieving  looks  at  Jranie  O, 

My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  O, 
Tiie  wcrWs  in  love  with  J^Tanie  0$ 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear, 
That  wad  nae  love  toy  Nanie  O. 
My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart. 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely  O; 
I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 
They  sparkle  so  divinely  O. 

My  Nanie  0.  my  Nanie  O,      ^ 
The  pride  of  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0, 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  golden  hair 
And  says  "  I  live  with  Nanie  O!" 
Tell  not,  thou  star,  at  gray  day-light. 

O'er  Tinwakl  top  so  bonie  O, 
My  footstep's,  'mang  the  morning  dew, 
W^he£y:omins  frae  my  Nanie  O. 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0 ' 
None  ken  o'  me  and. Nanie  O; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  telPt  aboon 
they  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  O. 
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SPRING. 

Perlmpt  ono  of  the  most  elegaot  pieces  of  earljr  poetry  which  any  oatioQ 
can  produce,  ia  the  Roodean  composed  by  Charles  of  Orieam,  the  fa- 
ther of  Louis  XII.  on  the  return  of  Springy. 

Le  temps  a  auitt^  son  mante&u 
De  vent,  de  troidure,  et  de  pluie« 
Bt  s'est  vetu  de  broid^rie 
De  aoleil  luisant,  clair'^t  beau. 
11  n'j  a  ni  b^te  nt  oiseau, 
Qa'en  son  jargon  ne  chante  et  crie; 
Le  temps  a  auitt6  son  inanteau 
De  vent,  de  troidure,  et  de  pluie. 

The  season  now  hath  cast 
Its  earb  of  cold»  of  wind«  of  sleet, 
And  proud  appears  in  new  array 
Of  sunshine  and  6f  flowertr  sweet: 
Each  bird  and  beast  doth  now  essay. 
In  its  own  fushion,  heaven  to  greet. 
Because  the  season  casts  away 
Its  garb  of  cold;  and  wind,  and  sleet. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 

,  yemumL  Mr.  Joseph  Giles,  of  State  of  New  York,  has  offered  a 
Shrattleboroug^h,  VermoDt,  now  tans  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
with  the  essence  of  Bark,  which  dissertation  on  **  the  History,  Caus- 
completes  the  process  on  calf  skios  es,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Hoop- 
in  the  space  of  forty-eig^ht  hours,  ing^  Couf^h;"  and  the  like  sum  of 

JUaitaehut^U.    A  sale  of  Sason  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  dissertation 

sheep  was  lately  made  in  Roxbnry.  on    '*  the    Remote  and    Existing 

There  was  a  laii^  company  pre-  Causes  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis;*'  the 

sent,  embracing^  agriculturists  from  dissertation  to  be  forwarded  to  the 

all  parts  of  the  state,  and  from  some  secretary  at  Albany,  (post  paid)  on 

of  the  neighbouring^  statest    The  '  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1825. 

sheep  were  sold  at  various  prices,  The  steam  boat  Brie  Canal,  ar- 

from  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  rived  at  Genease  Landing^,  on  Tues* 

the  highest  price  for  any  one,  to  forty  day,  last  week,  having  entered  the 

dollars.    The  sheep  were  much  ad-  Genesse  Uirougb  the  feeder  at  Ro- 

mired  for  the  uniform  fineness  of,  cheater*  This  is  the  first  boat  of  the 

the  wool.  kind  that  has  floated  on  that  river; 

CotmecHcui.    A  military  and  sci-  and,  in  showing  the  practicability 

entific  academy  is  to  be  established  of  navigating  by  steam,  without  in- 

at  New  Haven — and  captain  Part-  jury  to  the  canals,  i^an  incident  of 

ridge  is  spoken  of  as  the  president  material  importance, 

of  it  Bapjd  TrcntUing.  A  gentleman 

JVeio   York.     Medical  PR£Mr-  left  this  city  by  the  steam  boat  on 

uMs.    The  Medical  SocijBty  of  the  Saturday  evening,  at  five  o^olock, 
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9ai  breakfiuted  at  Mr.  Baggi'  ta- 
vera  in  Utica,  on. Monday  morning^ 
at  8  o'cldok,  a  dutanca  of  aboat  260 


Jfewipapert  m  ^ew  Fqrir.  See- 
ing an  account  of  the  number  nf 
aewBpaperB  printiBd  in  London,  we 
were  led  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
tbrown  off  in  the  ohy  of  New  York 
daily  and  every  week,  and  find  that 
we  beat  John  Bnll  in  newspaper 
reading  all  hoUow.  Taking*  only 
the  nine  daily  papers,  with  l&eir 
semi-weekly  journals  annexed,  we 
have  ascertained  the  daily  number 
to  be  10,800,  and  the  semi- weekly 
t0,400,  making  an  aggregate  of 
85,600  newspapen  printed  in  the 
city  of  New  Ywk  every  week,  at 
nine  presses  or  offices.  This  is  eit- 
clusi?e  of  eight  or  ten  weekly  pa- 
pers, the  extent  of  whose  circula- 
tion is  not  known  to  us. 

JVewJeney.  BoniHo  for  wateh 
— Leyi  Disbrow,  a  mechanic  at 
New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  a  stream  of 
pure  soft  water,  by  perforating  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet 

CemutofPaiersck^  JV.  J,  The 
Newark  Eagle  says,  it  appears  by 
the  census  taken  during  t)ie  present 
monOi,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher, 
that  this  flourishing  place  contains 
4737  inhabitants— being  an  in- 
crease (considering  that  the  nation* 
al  censns  included  the  whole  town- 
ship in  which'  Faterson  is  located)^ 
of  near  SOOO  since  the  year  UiSO! 
Number  of  males,  2391;  females, 
S346:  fimiilies,  816;  people  of  co- 
lour, 169;  schools,  9.  There  are 
691  dwelling  houses,  268  of  which 
have  been  built  within  4  years,  61 
stores,  shops,  <cc.  17  houses  and 
shops  now  building,  and  7  organis- 
ed chorcbes.  There  are  besides  12 
cotton  mills,  employing  1654  mill 
hands— 17,724  spindles— 165  pow- 
er looms.  Two  duck  mills,  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  John  Colt  and  John 
Ifiravers,  and  eropkiying  236  hands; 
1433   spindles— 106   hand   looms. 


The  machine  shop  of  Messrs.  Grod- 
win,  Rogers,  and  Co.  net  included 
in  the  above  enumeration,  employs 
66  hands,  and  is'  said  to  be  more 
extensive  than  any  other  in  the 
Union. 

Cityt^Jeney*  About  one  e'ckwk 
this  day,  whilst  lying  in  dock,  wait- 
ing for  passengers,  the  boiler  of  one 
of  our  steam  ferry  boats  burst,  with 
a  most  tremendous  explosion.  It 
tore  away  every  thing  before  it — 
the  after  cabin  was  blown  over- 
board, the  raiUngs  broken,  &c.  We 
have  ascertained  but  one  person  to 
have  been  killed,  a  young  lady  of 
New  York,  a  Miss  Nelson.  Two 
of  the  boatmen  are  severely,  but  it 
is  hoped  not  dangerously,  scalded. 

This  boat  was  driven  by  a  law 
freuure  engine,  aiid  on  Fulton's 
plan.  When  we  think  how  fre- 
quently this  boat  has  passed  the  ri- 
ver, full  of  passengers,  and  what 
awful  destruction  and  loss  of  lives 
there  would  have  been  had  she 
blown  up  crossing  the  river,  we 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
the  explosion  took  place  at  a  time, 
aud  in  a  place,  when,  and  where,  it 
was  least  capable' of  doiag  injury. 

Petmsyhania.  We  are  informed, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
works  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  have  sustained  but  little 
damage,  during  the  late  immense 
flood — all  the  dams  and  locks  re- 
main uninjured.  The  damage  that 
has  occuri*ed  to  the  works  has  hap- 
pened to  some  fresh  embankments, 
at  the  aqueducts  and  culverts,  where 
the  canal  passes  over  small  streams 
of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  sud 
den  and  great  rise  in  those  streams, 
carrying  away  the  fences,  mill  dams, 
buildings,  &o.  thereby  choking  the 
passage  for  the  water  under  the  ca- 
nal :  the  water  rose  over  the  banks, 
and  in  some  places  made  breaches. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  have 
the  damage  promptly  repaired. 

SekuyUdli  Navigation.  Monday, 
the  5th  of  July,  was  chosen  for  open- 
ing the  22  mile  canal,  between 
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Keftdiog  and  Potts  Grore.  Aboat 
7  in  the  vMnuDg^  between  two  wad 
three  bandred  Is^ies  and  geotlemen 
of  ReadiDg^,  with  Governor  fliester, 
a  nnnber  of  gentlemen  of  Philpdel- 
phia*  and  other  places,  who  bad  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose,  embarked 
at  Reading,  on  boiird  of  three  boats; 
the  '<  Thomas  Oakt,"  the  *'  Stephen 
Oimrd  Reading  Paekei,"  and  tbe 
"i>0  WiU  Ciinion,'*  and  moved 
Ihroogh  the  pool  of  Lewis's  Dam  to 
the  head  of  tbe  22  mfle  caoal, — 
where  the  boats  were  brought  along 
side,  and  a  resolution  of  the  mana- 
gers was  read,  naming  this  the  **Ot- 
rard  Canal^^*  after  which  an  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered,  and 
arrangements  made  to  proceed. 
Horses  were  then  attached  to  the 
boats,  and  they  were  towed- through 
the  different  locks  down  the  canal, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  locks  op- 
posite to  Pottsgrove,  where  the 
foremost  boat  landed  her  passen- 
gers before  2  o'clock — although  the 
deliveiy  of  the  address,  ceremony 
of  naming  the  canal,  &c.  took  up  an 
hour. 

The  company  were  highly  grati- 
fied with  this  first  opening  of  the 
canal  between  Reading  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  former  place,  returned 
with  the  boats  in  the  afternoon;  and 
several  of  them  from  Philadelphia, 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  city^ 
The  population  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  appeared  to  be  highly 
excited  and  much  gratified.  Upon 
the  departure  of  the  boats  from 
Reading,  thcr^vent  was  announced 
by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  huz- 
zas of  many  hundreds  collected  on 
the  shore^at  the  locks  and  bridges 
were  numerous  collections  orj>eople 
of  all  ages,  who  greeted  tbe  compa- 
ny with  cheers  and  other  evidences 
of^atisfaction. 

It  is  understood  that  on  the  same 
day  the  water  was  let  into  the  1 1 
mile  canal,  extending  downwards 
from  Hambnrg. 


Inland  JfamgatUm,  It  is  With 
pleasure  we  notice  the  arrival  from 
Maoch  Chunk,  of  a  boat  laden  with 
326  barrels  of  flour,  and  twenty 
tons  of  ooal.  The  flour  was  menu- 
^tnred  on  the  north-east  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna; — and  this  ar- 
rival is  an  interesting  fact,  inas- 
.  much  as  it  is  the  first  experiment 
of  bringing  the  trade  of  that  river 
to  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  the  im- 
proved navigation  of  the  Lehigb. 
The  freight  of  this  flonr  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  was  3(0  cents  pOr  bar* 
rel. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that 
the  Lehigh  Company  have  sent 
down  to  this  city,  thfi  present  sea- 
son, 160  boats,  carrying  230,000 
bushels  of  coal,  and  that  the  regular 
shipments  from  Mauch  Chunk,  now 
amount  to  3000  bushels  per  day. 

It  is  stated  that  lake  Erie  is  three 
feet  higher  this  year  than  it  was 
last  No  reason  ha»  been  given  for 
this. 

Lewislown,  {Penn,)Jufy  6.  Spoh- 
TAjvKoiJs  combustion.  On  Wednes- 
day night  last,  the  store-house  of 
John  Brown,  in  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  James  Kellogg,  merchant,  of 
this  place,  together  with  its  con- 
tents, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
night  was  calm,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  citizens,  the  adja- 
cent buildings  were  sated. 

T6  account  for  this  fire  in  any 
other  way  than  by  spontaneona 
combustion,  would  be  difficult.  For 
several  months  past  no  person  had 
been  in  the  house  with  a  candle;  tbe 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  locks 
apparently  unbroken  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.  Amongst  the  articles  in 
the  store-house  were  several  bar- 
rels of  flax  seed  oil,  and  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  rags:  the  barrels, 
or  one  of  them  particularly  leaked, 
and  its  drippings  communicated 
with  the  rags. 

That  flax  seed  oil  has  a  singular 
property,  which  h^s  led  sometimes 
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to  lerions  accidents,  when  mix^d 
with  lampblack,,  or  with  aoy  light 
kiiid  of  charcoal,  or  even  with  ye- 
getable  subatances,  as  cotton  or 
naz,  the  mixture  a^er  some  time 
heats  spontaneously,  and  at  length, 
bursts  into  flame,  is  a  fact  proved 
by  numerous  instances  on  record. 
It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if 
some  persons  acquainted  with  the 
chemical  components  of  oil,  and  the 
causes  of  combustion,  would  com- 
municate their  ideas  on  the  subject 

Harritburgi  {Perm.)  July,  17.-r 
Accident.  On  Thursday  last,  the 
bridge  over  the  Swatara,  near  Mid- 
dletown,  fell  in,  whilst  a  wagoner, 
with  his  wagon  and  team  was  pas- 
sing it  Alt  were  precipitated  into 
the  water  beneath.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  height  of  the  bridge,  (il  be- 
ing from  25  to  30  feet  above  the 
stream)  no  lives  were  lost — The 
wagoner,  we  are  told,  escaped  al- 
most unhurt  Some  of  the  horses, 
however,  were  seriously  injured. 

A  glance  at  the  ship  yards  of  Phi* 
ladelphia,  at  the  present  moment, 
will  cheer  and  encourage  any  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  our  cfty.  In 
addition  to  twelve  gunboats  now 
building  for  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, they  present  several  splendid 
ships  of  five  hundred  tons  and  up- 
wards, in  rapid  progress— otie  buil- 
ding by  Messrs.  Kyre  and  Massey ; 
anotlier  by  Wbitton  Evans,  Esq.; 
a  third  by  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizea,  John  Welsh,  Esq.,  toge- 
ther with  several  smaller  vessels. 
The  Algonquin,  intended  for  a  Li- 
verpool packet— one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  sumptuously  finished 
vessels  of  America,  has  recently 
commenced  her  first  voyage.  She 
does  equal  credit  to  the  skill  of  her 
constructors,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  our  judicious  capitalists, 
Thomas  P.  Cope  and  Sons,  who 
have  now  added  this  magnificent 
vessel  to  their  valuable  line.  Mr. 
Clapier  is  actively  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  his  beautiful 


Dorothea,  with  a  superb  ship  of 
equal  size;  and  several  of  our  re- 
spectable ship  carpenters  them- 
selves, confident  of  liberal  remune- 
ration, have  undertajien  tp  build 
several  fine  vessels,  which  will  rea- 
dily find  purchasers  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. The  United  States'  navy 
yard  at  this  port,  now  contains  (un- 
der cover)  a  frigate  of  the  first  class, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  building  a  ship  of  superior  dimen^ 
sions  to  any  ship  ^of  war  in  the 
world. 

Maryland.  Medical  i»ai2£ 
QUESTION.  The  Medical  and  Chi- 
ruigical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  have 
offered  a  premmm  for  the  best  es- 
say "on  the  Pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  Cholera  Infantum*"  This 
will  doubtless  attract  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  country — not  ,so 
much  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  premium,  as  for  the  distinguish- 
ed honour  which  will  be  conferred 
on  the  successful  essayist  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

DitU  Columbia.  Useful  emi- 
grants. Alexandria  J  (DUt,  Chi.) 
The  ship  Boston,  Captain  Fin- 
ley,  which  arriv^  at  this  port 
on  Saturday  last,  from  Havre, 
brought  out  119  men,  women,  and 
children,  comprising  19  families, 
from  Bern,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  They  are  chiefly  me- 
chanics and  farmers,  and  both  men 
and  women  seem  to  have  be6n  well 
inured  to  hardships. 

Capt.  Finley  speaks  of  them  in 
the  highest  tertns — represents  them 
as  beings  the  most  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  passengers  that  ever  came 
under  his  notice — that  they  are 
strictly  attentive  io  their  religious 
devotions,  and  are  much  better  in 
their  circumstances  than  emigrants 
generally  are.  Most  of  them,  we 
believe,  contemplate  departing 
hence  for  a  settlement,  ^hich  has 
bc^n  Cormed  by  their  countrymen, 
in  Ohio  or  Kentucky.' 

The  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
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and  the  pecuUarity  of  their  dretB, 
hare  excited  the  atteotion  of  crowds 
of  the  citizens,  who  have  visited 
Ibetn  on  board  the  ship,  and  to  whom 
the^  obsenre  all  the  cordiality  and 
familiarity  that  could  possibly  be 
expected  £poin  stranj^ers,  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  lan(pia^  and 
manners  of  our  country. 

They  seem  to  hare  the  Impress 
of  honesty  in  their  countenances; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  wherever  they 
may  gt>,  the  same  respect  will  be 
extended  to  them  which  they  have 
receiTed  from  such  of  our  citizens 


as  they  h^re  had  any  commonica* 
tion  with. 

On  Monday  eyieoing,  the  ISth 
inst.  Major  Taliaferro,  ag^ent  for 
Indian  affairs  at  St.  Peter's,  arrired 
in  Washington  city,  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  Sioux,  Chippeway,  wad  Me- 
nomies'  Indians,  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  on  a  visit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

f^irgima.  An  engineer  is  now 
employed  in  ascertaining  how  far  it 
may  be  practicable  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Appomatox  river, 
from  Petersbui^  to  City  Point. 


OBITUARY, 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  daughter  x>f 
William  Davidson,  Esquire,  in  her 
twentieth  year. 

It  is  always  painful  to  record  the 
death  of  the  young — for  youth  is  in 
itself  an  object  foliof  interest  The 
cherished  hope  of  a  familv  cut  off, 
ere  it  bad  yet  scarcely  bloomed— 
awakens  in  every  heart  a  sympa- 
thetic sirh;  but  when  the  object  we 
lament  has  been  distinguished  by 
more  than  common  excellence,  our 
regrets  ^re  carried  beyond  the  do- 
mestic pale,  to  that  extended  circle 
of  which,  in  a  few  added  years,  it 
might  have  been  both  the  ornament 
and  the  blessiog!  Such  is  the  feel- 
ing, and  such  the  reflection  of  those 
who  knew  Miss  D.  Nature  had 
gi?en  her  strong  and  varied  powers, 
and  she  had  received  all  the  advan- 
tages which  our  system  of  educa- 
tion coipld  bestow-— but  to  her  own 
good  sense  is  due  the  praise  of  a  de- 
gree of  mental  culture,  unusual  at 
her  early  years.  Unlike  too  many 
of  our  young  ladies,  who  step  from 
the  school  room  to  the  crowded 
party,  she  applied  herself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  more  de-i 
lightful  to  her  than  the  amusements 
of  a  metropolis.  Her  taste  for  sci- 
ence, however,  was  not  indulged  to 


the  exclusion  of  such  employments 
as  belong  peculiarly  "to  women,  nor 
to  those  accomplishments  which  are 
styled  ornamental.  Tet  she  affected 
no  superiority  to  her  companions, 
nor  did  she  take  that  part  in  con- 
venation  with  her  elders,  to  which 
her  intelligence  well  entitled  her. 
Uninterrupted  health  until  within 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  had  some 
right  to  anticipate  a  long  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  surrounded  hei^— but  dis- 
ease assailed  her— it  was  obstinate, 
and  it  subdued  her!  During  a  con- 
finement of  nine  or  ten  months,  the 
equanimity  of  her  temper  was  not 
moved !  Let  those  who  are  frittering 
away  the  precious  days  of  youth, 
behold  in  the  amiable  subject  of 
this  brief  notice,  a  picti^^  which 
may  claim  their  imitation; — beauty 
which  sought  not  the  public  gaze, 
and  virtues  which  were  content  to 
shine  at  home. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June, 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  Rich- 
ard R.  Thomson,  Esq.  consul  for 
the  United  States  at  Canton. 

The  deceased  had  arrived  in  this 
port  the  day  previous  to  his  death, 
having  struggled  with  his  disease 
only  to  resign  his  breath  in  his  na- 
tive countiy. 
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ViBi6ui;  Unit  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  fltudions  of  change* 
And  pleaded  with  noreUjr,  may  be  indulged.— Cowpsm. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

Hie  OmimmB  Incident  at  the  Mermaiieri*»  Fov^ntain. 

Foa  the  emt^ellishment  of  the  present  number  of  the  Port  Folio, 
we  have  again  recurred  to  the  inexbauatible  loom  of  Sir  Waltsr 
Soott;  a  imter  whose  easjr  elegance  and  vigour  of  intellectual 
spirit' constitute  him  th^  brightest  literary  ornament  of  the  pre- 
sent period.  The  iiride  of  hammermaor^  though  founded  on  tact» 
■bounds  with  picturesque  circumstances,  and  is  the  most  poetical 
of  all  those  wonderful  productions,  which,  par  excellence,  are  de« 
nominated  Ths  Scotch  Mhveti.  The  writer  has  indulged  more 
in  description  and  less  in  dialogue  in  this  tale;  and,  therefore,  his 
characters  have  not  so  much  expression  and  realif^  as  we  gene* 
rail  V  find  in  his  pages.  Still  we  follow  the  prog^ress  of  the  story 
with  deep  emotion;  and  resign  ourselves  to  unmingled  pitj  when 
we  contemplate  the  ineffectual  struules  of  the  hero  against  the 
fate  to  which  he  appears  to  be  doomeoT  He,  it  will  be  recollected, 
bj  most  of  our  readers,  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  but  ruined 
&milj;  and  had  contracted  a  fatal  attachment  for  the  daughter  of 
the  person  whom  he  considered  as  the  oppressor  of  his  house,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  conflicting  passions  of  love  for 
the  lady  and  animosity  towards  the  sire,  are  very  admirably  de- 
picted in  this  performance.  For  her  sake  he  forgave  the  injuries 
which  his  house  had  received,  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  acciden- 
tal meeting  at  a  certain  mysterious  spot  which  had  often  been 
fiital  to  his  family, — ^the  master  of  Ravenwood  pledged  his  troth 
to  the.loveljr  Lucy  Ashton. 

The  precise  moment  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  graphical 
illustration,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage: 

**  As  they  aroie  to  leave  the  fountain,,  which  nad  been  witness 
•f  their  mutual  engagement,  an  arrow  whistled  through  the  air, 
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^nd  shuck  ft  raven  perched  on  the  low  branch  of  an  old  oak,  near 
to  where  they  had  been  seated.  The  bird  fluttered  a  few  yards, 
and  dropt  at  the  feet  of  Lucy,  whose  dress  was  stained  with  soma 
spots  of  its  blood.'^ — ^Vol.  ii,  ch«  nL « 

The  drawing  is  by  our  young  countryman,  Lbsus,  and  the 
engraving  to  Childs,  to  whose  skill  oar  Miscellany  has  often 
been  indebted.  The  fibres  are  easy  and  graceful;  and  the  artists 
have  exhibited,  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  breathing  conceptions 
off  the  author*  ^  * 


For  the  Port  FolicK 

Ji  LMerfrom  a  Countrtf  BmHUmun  inPhiUiddfhia  to  his  friend 
in  Keniuektf, 

Mt  Dear  Sir: 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  so  far  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  of  years,  as  to  venture  mv  rheumatic  limbs,  and  rustic 
manners*  in  this  great  vortex  of  folfy>  and  fashion.  The  peremp- 
tory call  of  business  which  suqumoned  me  from  my  snug  retreat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  was  not  less  appalling  to  my  love  of  QoieC 
than  its  consequences  have  been  distressing  to  mv  bodily  innrnd- 
ties.  To  leave  my  garden*  my  vineyard,  my  books,  and  my  own 
arm-chair,  were  sad  privations;  but  to  be  jolted  and  bruised  u])oti 
the  mountain-roads,  to  be  flea-bitten,  bug-mtten,  and  poisoned  with 
unsavory  food  at  indiflerent  taverns,  presented  a  combination  of 
^  miseries,^  which  is  not  readily  encountered  by  a  valetudinarian 
of  fifty.  Nevertheless,  being  blessed  with  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
having  rniade  it  a  rule  through  life  to  be  merry  with  my  rortunes, 
be  they  good  or  evil,  I  commenced  my  preparations  with  great 
composure.  In  the  first  place  I  sent  for  an  attorney  and  made  my 
will,  that  in  .case  of  accidents  I  might  not  be  hereafter  blamed  witti 
injustice  or  negligence:  Then  I  set  my  house  in  order,  and  em- 
ployed a  faithful  cropper  for  my  farm;  and  lastly  I  had  my  measure 
taken  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  dispatched  the  same  bv  mail 
to  a  friend  in  the  metropolis,  ¥ridi  orders  to  procure  me  a  full  siii^ 
that  I  might  appear  among  my  ancient  friends  with  the  propri^ly 
becoming  my  years  and  station.  Mv  widowed  cousin,  who  has  been 
my  housekeeper  these  ten  years,  beheld  all  these  preparations  with 
an  uneasy  eye;  but  when  slie  discovered  my  man  Peter,  actually 
taking  the  dimensions  of  my  boAj,  she  burst  into  tears,  and;  asked 
if  I  expected  to  die  abroad,  and  was  about  to  carry  a-  coffin  with 
me.  I  assured  my  wortiiy  relative  that  I  had  no  immediate  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  flesh,  which  I  was  content  to  inhabit  so  long 
as  it  might  please  Providence;  and  explaining  to  her  the  oWectot 
these  operations,  added,  in  conclttsion,— ^  it  matters  not,  good  Mrt. 
Brown,  when  or  where  a  man  dieth,  but  only  haw/*  The  good  lady 
was  greatly  comforted  by  these  words,  ana  witii  alacrity  entered 
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ifeito  mj  cauBcils  ftnd  preparatifNMhy  all  ef  wMdi  Ae  allowad 
hishly  pnutent  and  beming^  with  the  exception  of  tke  order  ivUch 
I  had  given  for  mr  new  coat  and  breeches,  whioli  I  had  direetei 
should  be  blve.  Mrs.  Brown  was  of  opinion  that  black  would  bet- 
ter become  my  age  i^nd  gravity,  but  to  this  I  woold  by  no  means 
consent,  although  f  wae  uassive  as  an  infant  upon  all  other  pmntsc 
**  there  are  those,"  said  i,  "  in  the  great  cHr^  who  will  rejoice  at 
mj  coming,  if  my  heart  deceives  me  not^  ana  I  would  not  wUKngly 
appear  amons  my  former  associates  in  monming.  I  will  clothe 
myself  in  my  best  apparefl'— Tea>  in  purple  and  fine  linen  will  I  be 
clad.'* 

No^  sooner  were  these  important  arrangemsnts  completed,  than 
I  found  my  mind  relieved.  I  began  to  contemplate  my  jonmej 
with  more  complacency;  and  when  I  was  fairly  upon  the  road*  and 
observed  what  vast  improvements  Ksd  been  made  in  thelast  twenty 
years  in  the  highways,  houses  of  entertainment,  staoe-coaches,  and 
other  appliances  whereby  the  traveller  isexpeditea  and  sustained 
on  his  journey,  something  like  genuine  satinacttdn  beamed  upon 
my  mind,  the  frozen  avenues  ofenjoyment  b^n  to  thaw,  and  my 
heart  once  more  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  world.  Certain  an- 
cient recollections  which  had  been  longcherisbed,  were  now  recal- 
led with  new  life  and  freshness.  Thiitj  years  ago^  mj  dear 
8.,  when  we  were  students  at  the  University,  we  were  initiated 
into  the  gayeties  of  a  Philadelphia  life.  We  ei^^ed  with  rapture 
die  bustle,  the  pleasures,  and  the  novelties,  of  a  city;  and  although 
the  years  which  have  since  rolled  away  have  witnessed  fiir  diftr- 
ent  pursuits,  my  mind  still  preserves  a  vivid  impression  of  some 
of  the  oljects  with  which  it  was  most  familiar  in  those  days.  These 
now  arose  upon  my  memory;  for  these  were  all  I  knew  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Snail  we  ever  forget  the  old  college  in  Fourth  street,  then  the 
scene  of  our  daily  labours?  It  was  a  rusty,  odd,  unsigh^y  edifice, 
encompassed  wiui  a  high  wall,  and  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
for  a  more  ^oomy  purpose  than  tiiat  of  enlightening  the  human 
understanding.  I  snail  always  think  of  that  ancient  building  with 
rev<;rence,  for  there  1  drew  the  rudiments  of  those  literary  attain- 
ments, which  have  been  my  delight  throua^  life;  but  I  cannot  (Nre- 
vent  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  from  mineiin^  in  thie  recollection 
when  I  recal  the  pranks  we  played,  clandestmely  thrusting  quills 
in  the  wigs,  and  inkstands  in  the  pockets,of  the  worthy  professors, 
and  puzziiog  the  trustees  with  bad  Latin,,  and  barbarous  Greek. . 
The  faculty,  it  is  true,  often  visited  our  iniquities  with  a  heavy 
vengeance,  but  we  had  the  foculty  of  forgetting  those  indignities; 
and  I  hope  we  have  all  had^he  grace  to  forgive  their  authors,— for 
ftey  were  "  good  men  and  true.*' 

There  was  the  old  Provost,  with  his  fine  tall  form,  and  benevo- 
lent countenance!  I  can  yet  see  his  intelligent  eje  beaming  witli 
lustre,  as  he  patiently  unravelled  the  mazes  of  philosophy,  and  dis* 
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plajed  the  pbenomena  of  the  natond  world.  He  trod  die  ^th  of 
science  with  the  familiar  air  of  one  who  was  ac<)Ufuiited  with  all 
its  intricacies,  pierced  with  steady  courage  into  its  deepest  shades, 
and  loitered  on  its  flowery  spots,  and  sunny  places,  with  the  de- 
list of  an  impassioned  coniioiseur.  l*o  learn  was  the  business  of 
his  days  and  nights;  to  communicate  learning  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  his  life.  He  stood  among  us  like  an  ancient  philosopher 
surrounded  by  his  disciples,  who  were  at  once  his  pupils  and  his 
friends.  A  ray  of  satis&ction  played  over  his  placid  features,  when- 
ever he  elicited  a  new  idea,  or  discovered  that  he  had  imparted, 
to  a  kindred  soul,  a  spark  from  the  intellectual  fires  of  his  own 
comprehensive  mind;  a  smile  of  detection,  or  a  kind  look  of  rebuke 
were  the  only  punishments  of  dullness  and  misapprehension.  I 
can  follow  him  in  fancy  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  coUeee-hall^ 
and  hear  his  persuasive  admonitiona,  hU  solemn  warnings,  nis  fer- 
vent petitions  to  the  throne  of  graces  Eminent  as  he  was  among 
men,  as  a  christian  he  was  humble  and  lowlv,  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  a  mighty  champion  of  the  scrip- 
tnresk  I  shall  never  forget,  the  tones  of  that  voice,  whose  highest 
and  harshest  notes  were  never  heard,  and  which  in  the  house  and 
hour  of  bidden  jov  could  mingle  in  the  innocent  festivity  of  the 
ycmthful  and  the  joyous^^for  this  good  man  relished  a  joke,  and 
possessed  a  vein  of  tiumour,  which  was  freely  opened.  His  severest 
labours  produced  neither  langour  nor  moroseness,  and  he  frequent- 
ly dismissed  his  students  witli  a  kind  invitation  to  his  own  house, 
and  that  of  his  divine  Master.  *'  At  the  one,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  '*  there  is  always  a  spare  plate  for  a  friend;  at  the  other  there 
is  ample  room  for  you  all.'* 

Then  there  was  the  venerable  teacher  of  languagesi*— Professor 
of  Humanity  as  he  is  styled  in  the  college  ordinances.  For  what 
reason  he  is  so  entitled,  I  know  not;  for  if  the  tingling  of  our  ears, 
and  the  smart  of  his/erti^a,  be  alone  remembered,  we  should  say 
that  the  good  Doctor  professed  what  he  did  not  practice.  He  was 
the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  institution,  and  seemed  verily 
to  love  the  dead  languages  better  than  the  living  generation.— 
False  latin  was  as  nauseous  to  him  as  the  yellow  fever;  and  the  un- 
lucky wiffht,  who  ^  crept  unwillingly  to  school'-'  with  an  imperfect 
exercise,  beheld  terrors  lurkins  under  the  curls  of  his  ample  wig, 
sufficient  to  scare  away  what  little  remained  of  the  syntax  and 
prosody  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  hammer  into  his  brain.  But  the 
cunning  younpters  soon  found  out  that "  the  bodinff  terrrors  of  his 
morning  face^'  were  not  always  the  indications  of  a  stormv  day: 
that  a  rough  exterior  concealed  a  mind  of  more  than  orainary 
depth,  stored  with  the  valued  treasures  of  classic  lore,  a  benevo- 
lence warm  as  it  was  expressive,  and  a  zeal  as  honourable  to  its 
possessor,  as  it  was  profitable  to  those  in  whose  behalf  it  was  ex- 
erted, llie  ardent  spirit  who  knocked  at  that  door  of  science  of 
which  Or.  D— -p-  was  the  keeper,  found  a  ready  admittance;  but 
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im  to  the  culprit  who  lingered  on  the  portal*  or  Bungled  his  unhal- 
lowed eambols  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  temple! 

Ourlandladj,  the  notable  Mrs.  B.,  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
making  up  the  record  of  that'*  era  of  fi^ood  feelings"  which  preced- 
ed^ our  manhood  and  our  cares.  Ito*  mansion  was  a  two-story 
brick  house,  with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  and  a  pent-house 
oyer  the  door,  which  had  once  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
high  and  mighty  Of  the  land,  and  presented  on  its  exterior  the 
quaint  devices  and  decorations  of  a  century  sone  by.  This  hon- 
est gentlewoman  had  that  n|re  and  comfortame  assemblitte  of  all 
the  household  virtues  that  constitutes  the  all  accomplished  charac- 
ter which  ladies  call  ^'a  nice  house-keeper."  The  microscope 
of  the  naturalist  scarcely  discovers  the  minute  delineations  of  an 
insect,  with  more  accuracy  than  her  keen  eye  displayed  ia  detect- 
ing a  grain  of  dust  upon  her  well  ammcea  furniture.  Her  feet 
traversed  every  avenue  and  nook  of  her  Tittle  domain  with  syste- 
Aiatic  activity;  and  the  dignified  silence  of  her  well  trained  family 
was  never  disturbed  except  by  the  cracking  of  a  dish  by  a  servant, 
or  of  a  joke  by  a  lodser;  either  of  which  otTences  when  oerpetuated 
at  her  expense,  seldom  failed  to  awaken  her  ire.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  ample  calico  short*gown  in  which  she  vouchsafed  to  pre- 
sent herself  to  her  men  and  maid-servants,  and  to  such  of  her  lodg- 
ers as  might  be  stirring,  at  early  dawn,  nor  the  dignified  long 
waisted  satin  dress,  and  snow  white  cap  and  stomacher  with  which 
she  invested  her  stately  form  on  more  ceremonious  occasions.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  matter  of  emulation  among  house-keepers,  wh<^ 
should  nse  earliest  on  market  days,  and  appear  first  upon  the  busy 
scene  of  action,  as  those  who  arrived  soonest  in  the  market,  made 
the  best  bamdns  and  procured  the  choicest  provisions;  and  in  this 
career  (^anmition  Mrs.  B.  was  always  in  the  foremost  rank  of  com- 
petitors. Indeed  if  she  was  to  be  Mieved  there  were  but  two  la- 
dies who  had  ever  outstripped  her  in  this  important  branch  of  her 
duty;  and  these,  she  expressed  her  firm  belief  did  not  rest  well  at 
nignt,  and  were  glad  to  forsake  their  beds  in  the  morning,  for 
reasons  as  she  gravely  hinted,  best  kntnvn  te  themselifeH.  Honest 
soul!  to  her  honour  be  it  spoken,  that  this  was  the  onl^  occasion 
on  which  she  ever  was  provoked  to  indulge  the  asperities  of  hu- 
man nature  so  far  as  to  transgress  that  ereat  command,  **  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour."  Her's  was  the  reign 
of  choice  viands,  soft  beds,  and  snow*  white  linen.  Nor  was  her  mat- 
ronly care  confined  to  the  outward  man;  she  kept  sood  hours  and 
faile<l  not  on  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  good  morals.  She 
used  to  say  that  she  liked  <'  her  ^ntlemen"  as  she  termed  us,  '<  to 
be  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock  every  night,  and  to  go  to  church  on  the 
Sabbath."  These  conditioiis;  together  witii  the  requisition  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  at  meal  times,  and  not  to  enter  her  house 
with  dirty  shoes — for  boots  were  then  permitte4  only  to  travellers — 
were  all  the  restraints  which  our  worthy  hostess  placed  upon  the 


nstanl  VirnHj  t£  her  «il;iwti)ud  wImb  tiiMe  wee*  inf^J  *^ 
Butted  tOk  w»  were  wre  te  mert  ia  Ike  ewniii^  witk.a  cJwMful  ir«k 
•Bdacentialreccpdea,  andtobcn^^ed  witbaa  exMUeatcup 
•fteaaDd»duh«r|M«tics.  OntkelsttersulgecttfaeladTweaele- 
aveBti  her  strictures  were,  however,  by  bo  means  le»diled  ^  the 
serwits  of  the  poWic,  bat  were  cwiined  to  the  Ittfle  nom  oC  sat- 
dlites  who  revoked  aboot  her  owa  persoa.    She  oMTcd  w  her  owb 
orbit  with  as  aiuch  recvlaritr  as  if  har  motiofis  were  deteraiiued 
br  the  principles  of  gramty,  and  ilta«iiied  the  httle  world  oret 
which  she  presided  mth  BBchaagiBg  ioetre;  bat  the  ksser  stars 
winch  adorned  har  fimameBt  were  a  sad  set.  sonietunesbttrstMig  m 
apoa  vs  Uke  a  meteor  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  chwjiberniaid,  wha 
being  tso  eceentric  in  her  motions  was  qnicUy  hurled  by  the  pre- 
sidinrdmtT  into  a  <fotajit  hemisphere  and  smb  no  ■iorc--*irt 
somefioies  twiaklibg  dimly  ib  the  guiae  of  widyjred  majdeahood, 
shapeless,  cheerless,  and  uashining.    InTSiadiddieBoedlady  en- 
deaTonr  to  reduce  her  attendaat  bodies,  to  system}  for  la  conee- 
auence  other  of  a  want  j>f  tiie  attrsctine  power  in  her  own  per- 
son, or  from  the  sctaal  enstence  of  a  repulswe  qaaUty  tterem* « 
of  a  superior  attraction  elsewhere,  tiiese  miaor  orbs  couW  never  be 
broughtto  whirl  about tiieir  common ceatre witii any reasonaUe 
degree  of  harmony.    In  short,  the  laaaess,  wickedness,  and  im- 
paaeace  of  servsiits  was  a  never  fidling  tiieme  of  discussion  wiA 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  B.,  who  seemed  to  have  reduced  her  notions  of 
household  economy  to  a  theory,  and  her  invectives  to  a  system, 
and  who  would  aever  yield  one  jot  of  either,  to  man  or  maid.    I 
therefore  alwiys  upheld  her  as  an  able  poliUcian,  because  she  per- 
tinaciously  adhered  to  her  priacipte  however  impracticable  ex- 
perience  might  show  them,  sod  by  her  laudaWe  zeal  in  the  <^use 
^  KOodlivinK.  cherished  men,  as  well  as  measnna.    Many  of  her 
«  Mntlemen»»  were  so  unreasonable,  as  to  be  dupleased  witii  ^ese 
discussions— but  they  were  not  aware  of  their  importance.    If  a 
lady,  who  is  a  house-keeper,  happens  to  be  a  ftm«  fate,  tiiat  is.  to 
havinolord  and  master,  she  maybe  viewed  "  t>f  «f *^»8» Jjf 
herhbnsehold:  if  she  enjoys  the  dignities  and  delights  of  wodr 
ded  Ufcshe  is  to  be  considered  as  pnme  minister  of  the  httle 
community  whdse  destiny  she  sways;  and  m  either  case  the  official 
department  of  the  lesser  fimctionaries  is,  to  her,  a  matter  of  de^ 
interest;  and  if  we  admit,  in  afiurs  of  national  impoi^  the  repub- 
lican doctrine  that  tiie  conduct  of  our  servants  is  at  all  times  a  le- 
gitimate subject  of  investigation,  why  should  we  not  a»»«wj»e 
nme  will  to  operate  in  tiie  most  ancient  of  all  gpvermnents.  tiot 
of  a  family?  I  tiiink  femate  polUies  should  be  tolerated. 

Among  my  reminisijences.  I  must  not  omittiie  anmeatdame, 
who  sat  on  the  pavement  wiAout  tiie  college  wall,  vending  hw 
merchandise.  Each  day  tiiroughout  tiie  revolving  seasons  lound 
her  at  her  post,  seated  upon  her  three  legged  stocJ,  with  her  littte 
table  before  her,  covered  with  ants,  cakes,  and  fcmt,  her  pan  ot 
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eoftls  «t  her  fcet  in  winter,  her  tattered  umbrella  <y?er  her  head  in 
summer.  I  seldom  passed  without  excbang^ig  a  small  coin  for 
som^e  of  her  wares—*!  loved  to  deal  wilh  this  weather-beaten  Tete* 
ran.  She  was  aged  and  lone.  I  have  a  classic  veneration  for  aiv- 
tiqoitj»— mj  heart  has  a  warm  side  towards  woman  in  whatever 
circumstances  I  meet  her:  whether  glowing  with  youth  and  loveli* 
Ae8s»  or  dif^isedin  wrmkles  and  clad  in  poverty. 

I  could  tell  of  other  persons  and  things,  the  images  of  which 
have  been  deeply  engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  but  I 
am  admonish^  that  I  have  afreadv  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits 
of  a  letter;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  speak  of 
things  that  exist,  than  to  call  back  the  shadowsof  the  dead,  or  linger 
among  the  visions  of  departed  joy  s.  The  city  whidi  we  once  knew 
has  passed  away  and  here  is  a  new  world— not  an^airy  creation  of 
the  brain  but  a  Rowing,  breatiiiafl^  and  substantial,  reality— «  busy 
and  an  active  world— a  world  of  life  and  light! 
Tours  faithfully, 
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FortbePort  F(^. 
THE  SCHUYLKILL  RIYKR. 

The  SchuytkiU  navigation  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  one 
extreme,  to  Mount  Carbon  at  the  other,  extends  through  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  ten  mUes,  and  overcomes,  in  that  space» 
a  fall  of  above  six  humlredf  feet;  making  an  easy,  secure,  and  prac- 
ticable, communication  between  those  two  points  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  except  when  obstincted  by  ice.  Of  this  distance,  rather 
more  tiban  sixty-three  miles  consist  of.  navigable  canals,  and  the 
rest  of  a  slack-water  navigation  through  the  pools  formed  by  the 
dams.  There  are  in  the  whole  distance,  120  locks. 

The  works  are  now  fiptshed  and  in  operation,  from  this  city  to 
Reading,  a  distance  of  about  sixty*two  miles,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  completed  in  the  dionth  ol  September.  Boats  have  alreadv 
come  from  Heading,  and  returned  to  that  place,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  among  them  the  packet  Stephen  Girard,  intended  for 
a  r^lar  trader. 

'  The  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading  may  be  performed  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours^  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount  Car- 
bon in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  The  conyeyance  b^  this  route* 
for  produce  and  passengers,  will,  therefore,  be  certain  and  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  at^  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  supersede  every  ot^ier. 

The  first  important  consequence  of  the  completion  of  this  ereat 
work,  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  tiie  r^on  of  coal.  We  are  assured  by  it  of  a  supply  of  cheap 
fuel  of  the  very  best  quality,  quite  equal  to  all  our  wants.  This 
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article  will  protiably  be  furnished  to  us  at  leM  than  25  cents  a 
bushel. 

The  next  important  consequence  is  an  easy  and  <:heap  commu* 
nication  with  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Reading*  the 
commercial  centre  of  an  extensive  aistrict  of  rich  and  well  settled 
country*  producing  in  ereat  abundance,  what  we  want,  and  want» 
ing  what  we  can  supply.  A  great  increase  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  will  follow  of  course,  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement 
of  both  parties. 

There  will  also  be  an  increasingly  active  intercourse  between 
the  different  pUces  lying  along  the  navigation,  throus^iout  its 
whole  extent,  according  to  their  wants  ana  capacities.  It  passes 
through  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Chester,  Montgomery^ 
Bucks,  and  Schuvlkill,  and  it  passes  by  the  flourishing  towns  of 
those  counties,  Nprristown,  Pottssrove,  Hambuig,  &c.  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orwiesburg.  The  country  ^ong  its  course 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  especially  in  that  most  viduable 
of  all  minerals,  iron  ore.  At  the  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  pre  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantity  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  fiy  means  of  the  naviga- 
tion it  may  be  conveyed  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  conveyed,  to  many  of  the  furnaces  already  established  in 
New  Jersey,  or  it  maybe  sent  up  the  navigation  towards  its  head, 
where  abundance  of  wood  upon  the  hUis  will  supply  the  needful 
stock  for  furnaces  to  be  established,  while  the  easj^  transporta- 
tion of  the  product  to  market  will  be  insured  by  this  interesting 
work.  We  need  sar  nothing  of  the  other  riches  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  which  will  become  the  instruments  of  beneficial  inter- 
course, and^the  source  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Still  less  need  we 
speak  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  will  float  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  points  where  it  will  find  a  market.  Besides  all  these» 
the  navigation  has  of  itself,  as  it  ware,  created  new  means  of 
industry  by  the  sites  it  affords  for  manufactures  and  the  powers 
for  carrying  them  on.ivhich  are  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior 
to  any  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  settlement  at  Flat  Rock 
is  an  example.  Upon  an  unfrequented  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a 
town  has  at  once  arisen^  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  men  are  now 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  machinery,  where  lately  it  was  all  si- 
lence and  solitude^  The  same  will  happen  at  the  other  numerous 
points  whel-e  water-power  can  be  supplied. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  considered  the  navigation  as  an  insu- 
lated undertaking.  That  is  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  view, 
which  discloses  but  a  small  part  of  its  advantages.  From  Mount 
Carbon  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  distance  is 
less  than  twenty  miles,  by  an  excellent  road.  That  point  attiuned, 
an  inspection  of  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  what  an  immense 
country  is  opened,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  New 
York.  -  It  is  above  all  the  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  naviga- 
tion of  that  branch  is  easy  and  sde,  and  its  waters  are  of  vast 
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extent  Places  of  deposit  will  be  formed  on  the  GhuquehannaaBd 
the  SehttjUdU,  and  tne  portage  between  will  be  deemed  inrignifi- 
eant  aa  an  impediment,  m  comparison  with  the  difficiilties  which 
have  heretofore  eiisted.  Danville,  for  example,  a  flourbhinc  town 
on  the  Susquehanna  will  probably  receive  all  its  supplies  ofbolky 
articles  by  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  half  the  expense  of  conveyance 
at  which  they  are  now  obtained.' 

At  Reading,  however,  the  Schuylkill  will  probably  form  its  mokt 
important,  and  certainly  its  most  interesting,  connexion*  There 
it  will  be  united  with  the  Union  Canal;  which,  traversing  seventy 
miles  of  country,  rich  in  every  kind  of  resource,  from  the  SchuvK» 
kill  to  the  Susquehanna,  will  meet  that  noble  river  below  the 
junction  of  its  branches,  and  above  the  difficulties  of  its  navin- 
tioo,  and  afford  a  steady  and  not  expensive  transportation  for  tiie 
valuable  burdens  borne  upon  its  stream.  The  tribute  from  this 
source  alone»  to  the  Schuytkill  will  be  of  incalculable  amount 

We  know,  that  with  respect  to  the  Union  Canal,  while  all  agree 
in  its  importance,  many  hold  out  the  most  discounudng  prospects 
as  to  its  capacity  when  completed,  (for  that  it  will  be  c(«ipleted» 
no  one  now  entertains  a  dOubt»)  to  furnish  an  adequate  and  proita* 
ble  channel  for  trade.  Such  discouragements  have  attended  all 
great  works,  and  they  have  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  greatness  and  viuue.  *<  Clinton's  bigditch,"  was  long  a  cur* 
rent  purase  of  contempt,  felt  no  doubt,  and  by  some,  verv  bonestlj 
felt,  for  what  they  thought  an  impracticable  and  foolish  under- 
takin^y^t  that  *<  bi^  ditch"  is  now  the  <*  great  oanal,''  an  object 
of  universal  admiration,  of  unlimited  value,  and  from  which  Mr« 
Clinton^s  enemies  anxiously  endeavodr  to  separate  his  naine»  lest 
he  should  be  too  much  honoured  for  the  magnificent  service  he 
has  done  his  native  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  unvaryiilK 
kw  of  human  undertakii^,  that  nothinir  valuable  shall  be  achieved 
but  by  great  exertions  and  some  eacrilces,  comprehending  gene* 
rally,  the  necessity  of  submitting  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  ndicule 
and  reproach  from  those  who  are,  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
nnderatand  a  larse  design.  It  required  all  the  vigour  and  perse- 
verance and  en&osiasm  of  Fulton  to  putln  operation  a  steam- 
boat the  management  of  which  is  now  so  fitmiliar  that  the  hum« 
Uest  iadividuid  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  competent  to  it  The  duke  of  Bridgewater,  one  of  Bndand*s 
benefactors,  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  through 
ways  so  difficult  and  apparently  ruinous,  that  it  was  represented 
as  notiiing  short  of  absolute  madness  in  him  to  nersist  Tet  he 
enriched  himself,  and  he  enriched  his  country,  ana  lived  to  enjoy 
unmixed  approbation  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  had  conquered 
prejudice.  We  Ickik  with  great  confidence  to  the  time— not  veiy 
distant  we  believe, — when  our  public-spirited  fellow  citizens, 
who  are  earnestly  and  judiciously  labounng  for  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Canal,  mth  less  support  and  countenance  than  thoy 
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desenre,  and  not  witlumt  Bome  obstraction  from  inconsiderate 
•rror,  will  achieve  a  patriotic  triumph  over  all  difficaltie^,  real 
and  imaginary,  and  establi^  the  valae  as  well  as  the  practica- 
bilitj  of  the  work  by  the  best  of  all  possible  arguments,  actual 
experience. 

To  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  shall  not  at  present  look. 
It  would  be  opening  too  wide  a  field:yet  itisnotan  uninTitine 
prospect  The  Juniata  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Allegany,  and 
in  its  sevend  branches  aflRmls  the  means  of  navigation  to  the 
▼ery  source  in  the  south,  even  beyond  Bedford,  and  to  the  north- 
ward, far  beyond  Huntingdon,  'fne  waters  of  the  Susquehanna* 
still  further  north,  interlock  with  the  waters  of  the  west,  and  by 
their  means  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Delaware  will  be  united 
with  the  Alleghany  and  the  Lakes.  But  of  this  we  abstain  from 
•peaking. 

Hitherto  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  have  wandered  througk 
their  course  in  silence  and  obscurity,  as  if  they  were  designed 
only  to  be  at  length  lost  in  the  ocean*  At  irregular  intervals,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  when  some  disturbance  of  nature's  ordi« 
nary  course  replenished  its  stream  with  more  than  usual  fulness»an 
ark  or  aboat|mshedoff  upon  the  top  of  the  fresh,  and,  unconscious 
and  almost  without  direction,  committed  itself  to  the  fury  or  the 
play  of  the  waters,  to  be  wafted,  or  overwhelmed,  or  abandoned 
on  a  rock,  as  accident  might  direct  If  happily  it  reached  its 
destination,  it  seemed  like  a  nionument  of  the  casual  mercy  of  the 
waters,  escaping  from  the  general  wreck  and  desol&tion,  vnih 
nothing  to  remember  but  the  dangers  it  had  passed.— The  return 
was  more  difficult  and  precarious  than  the  descent 

But  now,  this  fine  river  is  subjected  to  the  power  and  the  use 
of  man.  In  a  very  short  time*  its  waters  will  be  covered  with 
boats  employed  in  trade,  moving  with  equal  ease  and  despatch  in 
either  direction;  its  banks  will  be  crowded  with  people  industri- 
ously engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry;  and  social'  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  be  maintained  throughout  its  whole  extent 
It  will  become  a  great  and  daily  frequented  highwav,  an  instru- 
ment of  useful  traffic;  a  channel  of  nourishment  and  health  to  the 
metropolis,  and  a  means  of  bringing  nearer  to  each  other. the 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  uniting  them  by  the  bonds  of 
interest  and  regard. 

We  may  pr«£ably  say  something  further  on  this  aubject  here# 
after-  V» 

JVbfe.-v8ince  the  above  was  written,  a  freshet  of  unexampled 
violence,  has  done  some  injurv  to  the  principal  canal,  and  caused 
a  temporarv  obstruction  of  the  navigation.  It  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, ana  there  is  no  doubt  the  whme  line  of  navigation  will  be 
completed  bv  the  middle  of  Seotember.  This  freshet  has  fully 
estanlished  tne  strength  and  solidity  of  the  dams,  and  of  the  works 
in  general,  and  ought  to  produce  increased  confidence. 
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ON  THE  MADNESS  OF  OPHELIA. 

The  mental  distemper  of  Ophelia  is  that  of  sorrowing  distraction, 
and  is  so  correctly  painted,  aa  to  leave  no  doabtof  its  haying  been 
drawn  from  suffering  nature.  The  fabr  and  gentle  Ophelia,  confid- 
ing in  .the  sincerity  of  Hamlet  had  Kstened  ^to  his  addresses,  and 

-»— >SuGk'd  the  honey  of  his  music  tows, 
sufficiently  to  imbibe  the  contaeion  of  love. 

Laertes,  aware  of  the  state  of  her  affection,  cautions  against  the 
attentions  of  the  Prince* 

For  Hamlet  and  the  trifling^  of  his  favour, 

Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  Mood; 
.  V  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  > 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lastiog, 

The  perfdme  and  suppliance  of  a  minute; 

No  more.— 

For  nature,  creaoent,  does  not  grow  alone 

In  thews  hnd  bulk ;  but  as  this  iempte  waxes, 

The  inward  service  of  the  mtudoAif  sou/  '^j' ." 

Grows  wide  withaL*    Peihaps  he  loves  you  now; 

AtiA  now  no  soM  nor  cautel  doth  besinirdi 

The  virtue  of  his  wiU :  but  you  must  fear. 

His  i^atness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 

Forhehifliselfts  subject  to  his  birth:  ^.  ... 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 

Carre  f<ir  himself. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs, 

Or  lose  your  heart;   ■ 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  n^  dei^  sister. 

Polonius,  her  father,  observes:— .  '^r'  > 

Tis  told  mei  he  hath  very  olt  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you:  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous: 
What  is  between  yout  Give  roe  up  the  truth. 

OpheHa.    He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many 
Tenders  of  his  affection  to  me. 
»  *  ■  •  *  «         •  t     . 

And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech. 
My  lord,  with  almost  all  the  vows  of  heaven. 

Polonius,  placing  littie  confidence  in  her  lover's  affection,  peremp- 
torily charges  her  <*  not  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Ham- 
let.*' And  Ophelia,  with  affectionate  duty,  pronuses  to  obey  his 
commands. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Hamlet's  malady  is  the  subject 
of  investigation,  Poioniua  mentiohs  to  the  King  the  conversation 
he  had  bad  witii  his  dauriiter,  and  attributes  Hamlet's  derangement 
to  the  repulse  given  to  mm  by  Ophelia,  adding-* 

*  The  form  of  man  is  admirably  deseribed  as  a  temple  raised  for  the  wof« 
drip  oC  God  in  which  the  miod  and  soul  are  said  to  do  serrioe. 


]8t  OnikeMkdnmjff  OpheKa. 


Ton  knoir  MflMtimet  be  w«lki  tar  WNiri 

Here  in  the  lobby 

At  siicb  a  time  I'll  kiote  Dj  dent^iter  to  bim: 
Be  jo«  and  I  bebind  un  arfas  tben; 
Merk  tbe  eBooanter:  if  be  loreher  nelt 
And  be  not  from  bis  reason  fiurn  tberaooy 
Let  ope  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
Bat  keep  a  fium  and  carters. 

Hie  Queen,  it  seems,  was  by  no  means  ayerse  to  tiieir  mutoal 
attacbment 

QiieM.    And  for  yonr  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wisb 
Tbat  your  good  beauties  be  tbe  happy  oaase 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness:  so  shall  I  hope  year  nrtaes 
Will  bring  him  to  bis  wonted  way  again, 
To  botbyoor  booonrs. 

Ophelia's  apswer,  **  Madam,  I  wish  it  may,'' shows  that  her  lore 
had  not  been  diminished  bj  the  wholesome  lessons  of  Laertes,  or 
the  harsh  control  of  her  ^father.  Her  feelings,  however,  are  on 
every  occasion  made  subservient  to  die  views  of  Polonies,  who  now 
bids  her  walk  uimt^  that  she  may  have  an  interview  with  Hamlet.. 

Read  on  this  book, 
nat  show  of  such  an  ezMcise  may  c^oor, 
Yonr  loneliness. 

•  «  «  a  « 

I  bear  him  ooQung«--letV  withdraw,  my  lord. 
The  conduct  of  Hamlet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  ex* 
cites  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  the  fair  Ophelia,  who 
is  made  to  led  that  all  her  hopes  of  reciprocal  aifection  are  for  ever 
blighted. 

OpMku    My  lord,  I -have  remembranoes  of  yours. 
Tbat  1  have  longed  long  to  ra-deliver; 
I  pray  you  now  receive  them. 

BmmlH.  No,  noti, 

I  never  gave  you  aught « , 

OpAsSo.    My  bonour'd  loid,  you  know  right  uwU  you  did. 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
Ai  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again;  ibr  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  given  prove  unkind. 
0  «  «  .  e  « 

HamUi.    I  did  lore  you  once. 
OfkeUa*    Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 
HamieL    You  should  not  have  believed  me, 
I  love  you  not 
Ophelkh  I  was  the  more  deceired. 

SfamkL    Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  te.  fto. 

The  distracted  state  of  her  lover's  mind  manifesting  itself  in  vi* 
elent  sallies,  ^cites  her  alarm,  and  she  exclaims-— 


-Owe is  me! 


To  bsFe  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see. 
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The  character  of  C^elia  has  been  jostlT  coasUtered  as  one  of 
the  most  ezqiusite  creations  of  the  Great  Master.  When  listtening 
to  the  admonitions  of  her  brother  in  th^  early  part  of  the  play,  she 
is  decked  witii  all  the  gentleness  and  modesty  which  distin^ish 
an  affectionate  sister  and  a  virtuous  woman.  In  obedience  to  her 
father's  harsh  commands,  she  opposes  duty  to  love,  and  gives  it  mas- 
tery. She  is  next  called  on  by  him  to  become  an  instrument  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  lover's  madness.  The  po- 
^  litical  subserviency  of  Polonius  in  thus  outraging  his  daughtfur's 
feelinsp,  merely  to  obtain  a  smile  from  majesty>  excites  feel- 
ings of  disgust  and  indignation.  The  beauteous,  ingenuous,  and 
duHJul  Optielia  is  directed  to  return,  to  the  man  of  her  heart, 
those  precious  tokens  which  tiie  sweet  breath  of  love  had  render- 
ed doubly  dear  to  her.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  have  proved  of 
itself  a  severe  trial  of  a  daughter's  duty;  but  the  hapless  Ophelia 
was  doomed  to  still  sreater  humUiationrr^o  meanness  and  false- 
hood. Doating  on  Hamlet,  whose  idfection  for  her  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffer^  the  lightest  diminution,  she  is  instructed  to  tax 
him  with  unkindness,  and  to  assign  that  unkindness  as  the  cause 
of  her  delivering  back  his  presents: 

— — -  Thdr  peiiume  lost. 
Take  those  sgahi,  for  to  a  uoblo  mind 
Rwh  gifts  wsx  poor  when  given  prove  onkiiid. 

This'humil}ating  declaration,  involving  at  once  the  sacrifice  of 
delicacy  and  of  trutii  in  the  most  senseless  coquetry,  Hamlet  im- 
mediately  perceives  to  have  been  prompted  by  Pdonius,  and  in- 
stanUy  puts  on  his  fanUutic  character,  the  more  strongly  to  im- 
press the  King,  through  the  report  of  Ophelia,  with  a  notion  of  his 
madness.  Unfortunately,  the  shafts  intended  for  the  ^ilty  strike 
the  innocent,  and  the  poor  Ophelia  suffers  all  the  misery  conse- 

Juent  on  a  beUef  in  her  lover's  distraction.  If  it  were  proper  to 
j^ress  from  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  much 
might  here  be  said  in  praise  of  tiie  extraordinary  consistency  and 
merit  displayed  by  the  author  in  developing  the  different  charac- 
ters of  this  exquisite  tragedy.  This  one  scene  exhibits  in  rapid 
succession  the  mental  disease,  the  natural  disposition  and  the  cnif- 

2  assumption  of  Hamlet;  it  at  the  same  time  engages  our  sjmna- 
y.for  Ophelia,  and  gives  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  inimitaole 
sketch  of  the  court  sycophant  and  favourite. 

How  different  are  the  cbnclusions  drawn  from  the  conduct  of 
Hamlet  in  tiiis  scene,  by  the  innocent  Maiden  and  the  guilty  Kinff. 
0|rfielia  still  having  confidence  in  her  lover's  affection,  for  faitii 
is  easy  when  the  heart  is  touched,  and  being  incapable  of  deceit 
herself,  attributes  Hamlet's  extravagance  of  bdiaviour  to  mad- 

O  what  a  noble  mind  is  hsrs  o'orthrown! 

«  e  «  «  « 

And  I  of  ladies  most  diijeot  and  wretched; 
That  snck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
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Noir  866  that  noble  and  most  smrereign  reaioo, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.* 

Such  is  the  coaclusion  of  the  lamenting  ladj;  bat  the  Kingp. 
whose  own  "  offence  is  rank"  and  *'  smells  to  heaven/'  with  all  the 
cowardice  of  guilt  exclaims — 

Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  waT  tend; 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lackM  form  a  little, 

Was  not  Hke  madness.     There**  something  in  his  soifl 

O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood; 

And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 

Will  be  some  danger;  which  for  to  prerent, 

I  hare,  in  quick  determination. 

Thus  set  it  down;  he  shall  with  speed  to  England. 

Baply  the  seas,  and  oountries  different 

With  Tariable  objects,  shall  expel 

This  something-settied  matter  in  his  heart.       ^         • 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 

From  fashion  of  himself. 


dessi' 
ficient  \ 

Her  lover's  ardent  nassion  seemed  to  her  to  have  subsided  into 
cold  indifference.  Delicacy  of  sentiment  had  been*succeeded  bj 
indecent  scoffing  and  contemptuous  insult,  and  when  the  hapless 
maiden  saw  her  aeed  parent  sink  into  the  gxiive»  not  in  the  course 
of  naturd  decajy  out  bjr  the  reckless  infliction  of  that  hand  she 
had  fondly  hoped  to  unite  with  her  own,  her  susceptible  n(iind,  un- 
able to  sustain  such  powerful  pressures,  sank  beneath  their  accu* 
raulated  weight: — 

Nature  is  fine  in  loye;  and  where  'tis  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loyes. 

In  the  madness  of  Ophelia  there  are  no  interval^  of  reason;  she 
exhibits  a  state  of  continuous  distraction,  and  though  she  is  pre- 
sented to  observation  in  only  two  short  scenes,  the  duration  is 
sufficient  for  the  effect;  for  the  poet  has  contrived  with  exquisite 
skill  to  dart,  through  the  cloud  that  obscures  her  reason,  occasion- 
al gleams  of  recol^ction,  to  indicate  that  ^disappointed  love  and 
filial  sorrow  still  agonise  her  tender  bosom: 
{OpheUa  Singt^) 
White  his  shro#d  as  the  mountain  snow, 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers, 
Which  beweot  to  the  grave  did  go 
With  true-love  showers. 
*  *  «  »  » 

*  Ecstacy  was  anciently  used  to  signify  some  degree  of  alienation  of  mind. 
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To-morrow  18  Saint  ValentiDe's  day. 

AU  io  th«  moroing  betime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  windovr 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

Then  up  be  rose  and  donnM  bis  clotbesy 

And  diippM  tbe  cbamber  door, 
Let  in  a  maid,  tbat  out  a  maid 

Nerer  departed  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  cont^eive  any  thing  more  perfect  than  the  pic- 
tare  of  disease  given  by  Shakspeare  in  this  scene  ot  Ophelia's.—* 
Every  medical  professor  who  is  familiar  with  cases  of  insanity,  will 
freely  acknowledge  it»  truth.  The  snatches  of  songs  she  warbles  con- 
tain allusions  strongly  indicative  of  feelings  of  an  erotic*  tenden- 
cy, and  are  such  as  under  the  chaster  guard  of  reason  she  would 
not  have  selected.  Thi$  sli^t  withdrawing  of  the  veil,  without 
disgusting  by  its  entire  removal, 'displays  at  once  the  pathological 
correctness  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  poet 
'  Throughout'the  short  display  of  Ophelia's  derangement,  a  mourn- 
ful sympathy  is  kindled,  and  it  is  evidently  heightened  by  our  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  her  beauty,  eentleness,  and  modesty. '  The 
incoherent  fragments  of  discourse,  abrapt  transitions,  and  absurd 
images,  that  orainarily  provoke  levity,  here  awfully  repress  it: 

They  say  that  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.— Lord!  we  know  what 
we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be. 

«  •  «  *  «  tr  .« 

I  hope  all  will  be  weU.  We  must  be  patient;  but  I  cannot  choose  but 
weep  to  think  they  bare  laid  him  i'the  cold  ground.  My  brother  shall 
know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.  Come,'my  coach! 
good  night,  ladies;  good  night,  sweet  ladies,  good  night,  good  night. 

That  reader  or  spectator  is  little  to  be  envied  who  could  smile 
at  Ophelia's  distraction,  which  from  gentle  breasts  must  extort 
yighs,  and  sobs,  and  tears — those  attributes  of  feeling  that  ennoble 
our  nature.  If  any  thing  could  heighten  our  admiration  of  the  Im- 
mortal Bard,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  life  of  the  linfortu- 
Bate  Ophelia,  it  would  be  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  her  death: 

Tour  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaont  the  brook, 

That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 

Of  cow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long-purples,^ 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  another  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  Angers  caD  themi 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  enivous  sliver  broke; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

Aiid»  nerinaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up. 

From  Ifmtf  att«v. 
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Which  time  she  channted  matches  of  old  tones; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  natiye  and  enda'd 
Unto  that  element :  bat  lon^  it  oovld  not  be, 
'TiU  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PnllM  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodioos  lay 
To  muddj  death. 

There  is  something  so  exquisitely  affecting  in  this  drsnriit  of 
sorrow,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  dfrain  the  cnp  to  the  very  dregs* 

Too  iHuch  of  water  haste  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  mj  tears:  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick,  nature  her  custom  hoUs, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will. 

*  «  «  ♦  »    *         « 


'Lay  her  i*^  the  earth; 


And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  ^nring! 

Shak^eare  has  displayed  a  knowledge  and  love  of  flowers  in  se- 
▼eral  of  nis  plays;  but  in  no  instance  has  he  shown  his  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  tiiem  with  greater  effect,  than  in  form- 
ing the  coronet- wreath  of  this  lovely  maniac.  The  Queen  describes 
the  garland  as  composed  of  crow-fiowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  Long'' 
purples;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  question  that  Shakspeare  intends 
ed  them  all  to  have  an  emblematiifnieantng.  •*  The  crow-flower," 
is  a  species  of  lychnis,  alluded  to  by  Drayton,  in  his  Pbljolbion* 
It  is  the  lychnis  flos  cuculi  of  Linnseus  ana  Miller,  and  the  !.  plu- 
maria  sylvesf  ris  of  Parkinson^-^the  K  cuculi  flos  of  C.  Bauhin:  It 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  odontitis.  The  more  common  English  name  is  meadow- 
lychnis,  or  meadow-campion.  It  is  sometimes  found  double  in  our 
own  hedge  rows — but  more  commonly  in  Prance,  and  in  this  form 
we  are  told  by  Parkinson,  it  was  called  «•  Tlie  fayre  Matfde  of 
France.^  It  is  to  this  name  and  to  this  variety  that  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  present  instance. 

The  ''  long-purples'*  are  commonTy  called  '*  dead-men's-handa*' 
or  •«  fingers.^ 

Our  cold  maids  do  dead-men's  fingers  call  them. 

The  "daisey''  (or  day^s^e)  ithports  "the  pure  viiginity,**  or 
*<  spring  of  life,"  as  being  itselr  *<  the  virgin  bloom  of  the  year." 

The  intermixture  of  nettles  re<^aires  no  comment. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  the  whole  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  emblematic  or  picture-writine.  They  are  all 
wild  flowers,  denoting  the  bewildered  state  of  tiie  lieautiful  Ophe- 
lia's own  faculties;  and  the  order  runs  tiius,  with  the  meaning  of 
each  term  beneath^— 

CBOW-rLOWJEBS.     XnSTTLVS.        DAISIES.       LOHO-PfrlkPLKS. 

Fa»M.m««;i^  5  stnoe  to    I  Her  vimn  I  under  the  ooM  } 
Fayre-mayde^^^^^^^  j     y^^!     |  hand  of  death.  ^ 


**  A  hhmmA  itttofrto  Hm  qak^  li«r  rveffia  bloom  odder  the  o«(ld1ttnd  df 
deatli." 

It  wotorld  b^  difficult  to  fiincj  a  more  emblematic  wreath  for  this 
ibterestifig  victim  of  disappointed  love  and  filial  sorrow. 

'  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  fiLrewelll 

f  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  bare  deok'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  hate  If rsioW  thy  grave. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

LBTTKte  WIOM  THE  WBST^No.  Xlll. 

April  M.  As  we  eontinve  to  descend  the  river,  its  shores  still 
exhiliit  the  same  interesting  charaeter  which  I  have  heretofore  de- 
scribed. Hie  hills  still  present  their  bold  outlines,  and  the  vales 
tbeir  rfiadowy  fiscesses.  Bmt  as  the^  season  advances,  the  forest  is 
rapidly  discarding  the  dark  and  duskv  habsliments  of  winter,  and 
assuming  its  vernal  robes,  it  blooms  ferth  with  renovated  life  and 
lustre.  The  gum  tree  is  clad  in  the  richest  sreen,  and  the  dog* 
wood  and  redbud,  are  laden  wMi  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and 
richest  scarlet  On  the  southern  side's  of  the  hills  the  little  flowers 
ire  peeping,  forth,  while  winter  barely  retains  a  semUance  of  her 
recent  aominion  over  the  northern  expostires.  The  oak,  the  elm, 
the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  beach,  tne  aspen,  the  hickorv,  and 
the  maple,  which  here  tower^to  an  incredible  height,  have  yielded 
to  the  9un4)eams,  and  display  their  btlrsitine  buds,  and  expanding 
leaves.  Hie  wild  rose,  the  sweet-briar,  and  the  vine,  are  shooting 
into  verdure;  and,  clin^neto  their  sturdy  nei^bours,  modestly 
prefer  th^r  claims  to  admiration,  while  tiiey  give  early  promise  of 
nmit,  and  fn^grance.  The  fountains,  gushing  from  the  nillside  in 
mtfuse  libations,  come  rippling  over  the  rocks,  in  limpid  currents, 
mmtng  cascades  and  pools,  wntle  the  smoke  rising  from  the  dis- 
tifot  cimtn,  reminds  the  traveller  of 


•  the  blest  abode 


OrXdwaid  and  of  Mary.'' 

Mame  me  not*  for  yielding  amid  steh  scenes,  to  tiie  Hiffuence 
of  feeliDg,  and  giving;  up  sny  whole  soul,  to  wild,  and  warm,  and 
visionary  fancies.  U  is  a  humiliating  reflection  Aat  our  sweetest 
hours  are  those  which  are  least  useful  and  least  connected  with 
tiie  realities  of  life;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  only  unmin- 
gled  happiness  that  we  enjoy  is  ih  those  moments  of  mental  ab- 
straction when  the  heart,  revelling  fn  its  own  creations,  forgets 
the  wortd  with  its  vanities  and  cares.  For  mv  part,  I  would  ra- 
ther glide  silemtly  along  tlie  smooth  current  or  the  Ohio— ^lie  ex-* 
tendol  upon  the  deck  at  eve  gaziiqifftthe  lastrays^f  the  sundim-^ 
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\j  dtscoYered  on  the  tops  nf  tto  tallest  treesr--«r  behold  the  mora- 
ing  beams  of  the  great  luminarj  sparkling  among  the  dew-<irop6» 
,  tiian  sit  upon  a  throne  and  be  debarred  of  such  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments! 

We  arrived  at  Cincinnati  in  the  morning — but  when  -I  inform 
you  tl^t  we  remained  here  onW  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  was  spent  with  a  friend — and  that  friend  a  l<^Tely 
female,  a  companion  of  f»y  dancing  daysr^ou  will  not  be  surprised 
if  I  add,  that  I  have  nothing  to  relate  concernii^  this  town.  Those 
days  may  be  over  with  me,  in  which  the  violin  could  have  lured 
me  from  the  labour  of  study,  and  the  song  from  thepath  of  duty*-4iut 
never,  if  I  know  nr^self,  will  that  hour  come  when  womata  shall 
oease  to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  my  affections,  the  household  god- 
dess of  my  bosom!  Think  me  an  enthusiast.  Or  a  great  dunce,  if 
you  please,  but  never  I  praj  if  you  love  me,  believe  that  I  coald 
think  of  statistics  with  a  fair  lady  at  my  side,  or  thati  could  hoard 

3  materials  for  a  LMerfram  the  West,  whUe  a  chance  present- 
itself  to  talk  over  my  old  courtships,  and  dance  once  more  my 
old  cotillons.  No,  no,  this  correspondence  may  be  fun  to  vou, 
«nd  nuts  to  our  friend  Sir  Oliver;  who  is  but  a  reader  of  tnese 
poor  sheets  of  mine,  and  endures  not  the  pains  of  the  authorship 
thereof— but  setting  that  aside,  I  would  not  give  one  *'  meny  glance 
of  mountain  maid,"  for  the  plaudits  ot  the  literary  world««- 
You  will  remind  me  I  dare  sav  of  jposterity«--but  in  the  language 
of  a  jolly  neighbour  of  mine,  i  reply  *<hang  posteritv!  I  wonder 
what  posterity  ever  did  for  me!"  So  I  shall  write  when  I  please, 
and  court  the  ^rls  when  I  can. 

I  had  only  time^  therefore,  to  discover  that  I  was  in  a  town  of 
ample  size,  and  jBtKKlly  appearance;  where  I  met  genteel  forms, 
and  busy  faces.  The  harbour  was  crowded  with  boats,  the  wharves 
covered  with  merchandise,  the  streets  thronged  with  people.  The 
indications  of  wealth,  of  business,  ajid  of  refinement,  were  too 
■trikine  to  pass  unobserved  by  one  who  reflected  how  recently  the 
forest  frowned  upon  this  spot.  See  Dr.  Drake's  Picture  of  Cindn- 
nati,  for  further  particulars,  as  the  auctioneersphrase it. 

We  left  Cincinnati  in  the  afterboon.  As  the  town  fiuled  from 
my  sight,  and  the  shadows  of  the  forest  gathered  again  around  me, 
I  was  struck  with  the  contrast  which  the  progress  of  a  few  hours 
presented.  Instead  of  paved  streets  and  splendid  buildings— *tfie 
retreats  of  science,  and  me  marts  of  business — ^the  hum  of  men  and 
the  rattling  of  carriages— I  saw  only  the  glassy  tide  and  its  ver- 
dant shores,  and  heard  no  sound  save  those  of  the  woodpecker, 
the  squirrel,  and  the  mocking-bird.  The  hand  of  man  hsd  not 
yet  shorn  the  hill  of  its  |;reen  covering;  its  **  budding  honours" 
were  **  thick  upon  it."  Here  was  a  fine  specimen  of  me  pristine 
luxuriance  of  nature;  behind  me  a  nofate  monument  of  ait.  But 
these  are  miniature  scenes  which  are  chiefly  interesting  as  thej 
Jead  the  mind  to  a  larger  field  of  speculation,  and  as  Ihey  exhibit 
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^'tonnterftt  presentments"  of  the  rapid  chaii^  which  have  been 
operating  far  and  wide  throa^out  this  extensive  r^on. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  forces  commanded  by  General 
8t  Clair  were  defeated  by  the  savaees  in  the  territory  north  west 
of  the  Ohio.  The  brilliant  talents  of  that  bhive  soldier,  were  ex- 
erted in  Tain  in  the  wilderness.  The  wariness  and  perseverance 
of  Indian  war&re  created  every  day  new  obstacles*  and  unforseen 
dangers;  the  skill  of  the  veteran  was  baflBed*  and  andisciplined 
fiM*ce  orevailed  against  military  science.  The  art  of  the  tactician 
proveu  insufficient  when  opposed  to  a  connfless  multitude,  con- 
cealed in  the  labyrinths  of  the  forests  and  aided  by  the  terrors  of 
the  climate.  The  defeat  of  onr  army  became  the  snmect  of  investi- 
gation by  a  military  tribiinaU  aud  if  any  proof  had  been- wanting 
of  the  ability  of  its  commander,  his  defence  before  the  court  mar- 
tial most  have  afforded  that  testimony.  But  this  ^ntleman,  like 
the  nnfortonate  Bnigoyne,  exerted  bis  eloquence  m  vain;  he  was 
admired,  blamed,  applauded,  and  condemned!  The  distinguished 
reputation  ^ined  by  Oenersl  St.  Clair  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  insnfficient  to  sustain  him  under  this  reverse  of  fortune.  His 
popularity  declined,  his  abilities  were  doubted,  and  his  services  no 
longer  requmd.  He  retired  to  an  obscure  residence  among  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  in  tiie  most  abject  poverty — 
in  a  miserable  cabin*  upon  a  sterile  and  dreary  waste,  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  ^fit  emblems  of  his  career!]  he  dragged  out  a  wretch- 
ed existence,  visited  onljr  by  his  sorrowa-^xcept  when  a  solitary 
tiaveller,  impelled  by  curiosity,  to  witness  that  which  oAe  of  the 
ancients  has  pronounced  to  be  a  noble  spectacle,  penetrated  the  in* 
tricacies  of  tne  Laurel  Mountain  to  behold  a  great  man  in  adver- 
sity. Here  he  miaht  be  found  bejrond  the  reach  of  persecution, 
but  not  enjoying  the  dignity  of  retirement,  nor  the  sweets  of  do- 
mestic life;  (or  even  here  adversity  had  pursued  this  unhappv  man» 
and  added  the  most  distressing  private  calamities  to  the  already 
teentii^  burthen  of  his  sorrows.  Sometimes  indeed  he  emerged 
from  his  siolitude  to  make  fruitless  appeals  to  the  justice  of  his  coun- 
try. His  claims  for  the  reimbursement  of  pecuniary  advances  made 
for  the  public  canse,  and  for  renumeration  for  services  performed, 
were  long  disrenrded.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  a||^d  man» 
befidimrunder  Sie  weieht  of  four  score  years,  appeared  again  at  the 


naetropolis,  charmingthe  younewith  his^yetv,and  the  old  withhis 
wisdom— exhibiting  a  versatili^  of  genius  which  few  posses^  and 
^isplayinga  vigour  of  intellect  but  little  consonant  with  his  age,  his 
aortowa,  and  ms  infirmities.  The  late  war  had  revived  the  enthu- 
masm  of  the  nation;  the  ardour  which  once  glowed  In  the  bosoms 
of  our  fatiiers,  now  swelled  the  veins  of  their  children;  and  while 
congress  was  distributing  honours  with  a  prodigal  hand  among  the 
youthful  heroes  of  1814,  the  veteran  of  '76  appeared.  The  appeal 
was  irresistible;  his  claim  was  allowed---ailowed^  alas!  when  the 
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grimage! 

0«n.  W«jne  succeeded  to  the  comiBMd»  Imt  not  to  the  fiite  of 
St.  Clair.  Bj  dint  of  risd  difctpline,  indefatigable  e^jertion^  and» 
above  all,  a  talent  for  Indian  warfai«,  he  redeemed  the  frontier  aeti- 
tkmenta  from  deatruction,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  vengeance  upoA 
our  tawnj  neighbonra.  Thememorvof  Wajne,with  that  of  CSen- 
oral  Butler,  who  fell  in  theio  wilds,  is  deservedly  cherished  by  the 
western  people.  So  marked  has  been  their  gratitede,^  that  there 
is  not.  a  state  or  territory  west  of  the  mountains  which  has  not  nam- 
ed towns  or  counties  after  these  gallant  men.  The  name  of  St. 
Clair  also  occars  freqnentl^  on  the  map. 

I  have  made  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of  stating  how  re* 
cently  oar  brave  soldiers  have  sought  "  the  bub|(le  repatation  at 
the  cannons'  mouth/'  on  the  fields  where  the  plouirii,  the  loom,  and 
the  shnttle,  are  now  in  peaceful  operation/  as  weu  aa  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  That  en» 
emy  must  have  been  far  from  insiniificant,  in  encoantering  whom 
St  Clair  or  Wayne  couW  reap  obioquy  or  honour.  The  states  of 
^Ohb,  Indianat  and  IlUnois»have  since  been  formed  out  of  portions 
of  the  same  country— and  the  territory  of  Michigan  orgamsed  for 
the  purpose  of  temporary  government. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1794,  troops  were  stationed  throughout 
this  country  for  the  protection  of  travellers  passing  down  Ae  river 
to  the  distant  settlements  of  Kaskaskiaand  New  Orleans,  and  for 
the  security  of  the  firontiers;  boats  descending  the  river  were  man* 
ned  and  armed  as  for  a  dMigerous  enterprise,  and  an  attempt  to 
traverse  the  wilderness,  was  considered  as  an  achievement  of  more 
than  ordiimry  courage.  On  the  same  river  ateam-boats  for  tha 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  were  in  success- 
ful operation  before  their  introduction  into  Europe;  and  the  trav- 
eller may  now  not  only  proceed  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but  enjey 
the  very  luxuries  of  travellii^;,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  haidieat 
manhood  sunk  under  its  toils  and  perils. 

Inir94  beasts  of  prey  prowled  trough  the  forest,  the  savage  was 
"  monarch  of  all  hesurveyed"  and  «<lordof  the  forest  andthebrute.'^ 
In  ISIO  the  state  of  Ohio  contained  a  population  of  930,760  souls, 
and  the  value  of  her  domestic  mann&ctores,  according  to  the  cen» 
sns  was  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  seventy  doltars!  In  1815,  the  land  loti.  and  dweU 
ling  houses  in  (Miio,  were  valued  at  upwards  of  sixty-one  miUions 
of  dollars,  and  in  1830  the  Marshal  reported  her  nopulatiopi  to  he 
58M34  souls. 

KeAtiicky  was  first  eq[>lored  in  irro-^he  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1775.  In  1810  thatatate  contained  a  population  of  406,511 
souls,  and  her  mann&etures  were  valued  at  £4,140,683  and  in 
18S0  the  Marshal  returns  her  population  to  be  564,317  souls. 

In  short,  to  close  a  parallel  wnich  may  become  tedious— Aom 
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tiwni  and  collegffB  hi^ve  arisen,  fiinns  have  been  ppenei),  ibe  me* 
duHiic  arts  chenahed;  tbe  O0<:es9ariei  of  life  abounds  and  many  of 
Ha  lu^ariea  ai?e  eojojaid*  All  tbia  h|a  been  effected  within  the 
ntemory  of  liTiog  vitneaaea.  Sudi  have  been  the  fruits  of  oiyiliza- 
tbn{  and  ao  fowarfiil  the  effect  of  Aqi^rican  enterprine! 

For  the  Fort  FoKq. 

.     BBDGAUNTLET* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  recent  productions  of  tlii^ 
inimitable  writer  are  unequal  to  their  predecessors.  We  behold 
the  hnpreaa  of  the  same  canacious  and  fertile  mind,  but  we  do  not 
rec<^ize  that  Cresluiesa  and  novelty  which  it  imparted  to  Wa- 
yerley.  But  althou^^  we  have  become  familiar  witii  those  scenes 
where  the  fancy  of  tnis  author  excurses,  there  is  an  infinite  varie- 

Sin  his  wandering  which  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale. 
e  mav  be  compared  to  the  gambler,  who  plays  with  the  same 
painted  bits  of  paper,  but  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental arrangement  produced  by  the  preparatory  measures  of 
ahuffiing  and  dealing.  However  familinr  these  symbols  may  be  to 
his  eyes,  they  still  maintain  their  influence  over  him  and  excite 
the  alternate  emotioris  of  hofpe  and  disappointment.  The  same 
witchery  reigns  in  these  pages  and  wilt  retain  its  power,  whil^ 
readers  are  attracted  by  exoibitions  of  real  life*  clothed  in  the 
g^rb  of  romance  and  breathing  the  glorious  inspirations  of  genius. 
It  would  be  useless  to  present  an  analysis  of  a  ston^  with 
which  no  doubt,  all  our  readers  are  acquainted.  We  shall  there- 
fore not  attempt  even  an  outline  of  Redgauntlet  The  interest  of 
&ia  tide,  whicn  relates  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
George  Ill^—is  indeed  quite  feebly  Darsie  Latimer's  anxiety 
sboat  his  birth,  which  ia  the  great  mystery,  does  not  excite  our 
sympathy;  nor  does  it  appear  in  him  to  nse  far  above  the  degree 
of  idle  curiosity.  He  takes  very  little  |>ains  to  discover  the  se- 
cret and  we  see  no  adequate  reason  why  it  should  have  been  con- 
cealed from  him.  Those  young  ladies  who  look  for  a  love-plot  in 
every  novel  which  they  open,  may  spare  themselves  the  trouble 
of  running  oyer  the  pages  of  Red^untlet,  since  there  is  very  lit- 
tle ot  Aat  ingredient  to  be  found  m  it.  The  hero,  in  fact,  has  not 
soul  enough  for  a  lover,  unless  it  be  in  these  degenerate  days- 
vh^  the  tender  passion  is  regulated  pretty  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner aa  a  merchant's  leger;  and  the  lady  aoes  not  seem  to  possess 
tiiose  qnalities  which  are  likely  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  a 
iiachelor'a  life.  She  did,  however,  strike  the  fancy  of  Cristal 
Hixon^  whom  she  calls  a  *'  rascal"  and  an  "  old  brutal  desperado;'' 
language  which  was  never  intended  for  the  lips  of  a  gentle  lady. 

*  Redgauotlet    A  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley.    EdiaVurgb,  1 824;  Fhiladelphia,  Carey  and  Lea.  1824. 
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It  is  not  as  k  whole  tiiat  this  tale  is  t6  be  GotnmeiuM,  silica  it 
abounds  with  defects  arising  from  haste  and  carelessness  which 
cannot  be  excased:  but  it  contains  innumerable  indications  of  that 
fertility  of  mind  ^hieh  ornaments  whatever  it  touches.  Whatk 
for  example,  can  be  finer  than  the  picture  of  Peter  Peebles,  the 
wretched  victim  of  the  law's  delajr  ft  is  rather  an  impertinent 
interruption  of  the  main  story;  but  who  would  not  suspend  anar* 
rative  ror  such  a  draught  as  tnis? 

**  You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like  others  in 
the  same  predicament,  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of  justice, 
where  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and  understandinj^  * 
Such  insane  paupers  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
wrecks  Ijing  upon  the  shoals  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  or  in  Yar- 
mouth Bioads,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep  aloof  from  the  hanks 
on  which  they  have  been  lost;,  or  rather  scare-crows  and  potatoe- 
bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to  scare  away  fools  from  tiie 
scene  of  litigation. 

**  The  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great-coat,  thread-bare  and 
patched  itself,  yet  carefully  so  disposed  and  secured  by  what  but- 
tons remain,  and  many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  C4>nceal  the  still, 
more  infirm  state  of  his  under  garments.  The  shoes  and  stockings  of 
a  plou^man  were,  however,  seen  to  meet  at  his  knees,  with  a  pair  of 
brownish,  blackish  breeches;  a  rusty-coloured  handkerchief  that 
has  been  black  in  its  day,  surrounded  his  throat,  and  was  an  apolo- 
gy for  linen.  His  hair,  half  gray,  half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks 
around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  much 
shrunk,  that  it  stood  up  on  the  vety  top  of  his  head;  above  which 
he  plants,  when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like  the 
chieftain's  banner,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day  betwixt  nine  and 
ten,  hidi  towering  above  all  the  fluctuatinjg  and  chaneeful  scene 
in  the  Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  often  m&e  him  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teasing;  boys,  who  exercise  upon 
hiin  every  art  or  ingenious  torment  His  countenance,  originally 
that  of  a  portly,  comely  burgess,  is  emaciated  with  poverty  and 
anxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes; 
a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and  complexion;  features  charged 
with  the  self-'importance  peculiar  to  insanity;  and  a  habit  of  per- 
petually speaking  to  himself.  Such  was  my  fortunate  client;  and 
I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  liad  need  to  do  a  ^at 
deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many  individuals 
*to  such  a  pass. 

"  After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to  each 
other,  at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner  that  he 
was  desirous  of  supporting  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes,  as  much 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  *'  Alan,"  he-smd, "  this  is  the  gen^ 
tleman  who  has  agreed  to  accept  <>f  you  as  his  counsel,  in  place  of 
young  Dumtoostie." 
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**  Bnitrely  oot  of  CaToor  to  mj  old  acquamtance  your  father/' 
said  Peter,  with  a  benign  and  patronistng  countenance,  «  out  of 
respect  to  jour  father,  and  m j^  old  intimacy  with  Lord  fiiadder- 
akate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Re^iam  MajesMenU  I  wotild  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  and  complaiat  against  Daniel  Dumtoostie.  Ad- 
vocate, by  name  and  surname — ^I  would,  by  all  the  Jpractiques! — 
I  know  tne  forms  of  process;  and  1  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded  him  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  proposed  to  give  the 
joung  counsel  an  outline  of  die  state  of  the  conjoined  process,  with 
a  view  to  letting  him  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencumbered 
fiora  the  points  of  form.  **  I  have  made  a  short  abreviate,  Mr.  Pee- 
bles,** saia  he;  '*  having  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  employed  much 
of  diis  morning  in  wading  mrough  these  papers^  to  save  Alan 
some  trouble,  and  I  am  now  about  to  state  tne  result 

**  I  will  tell  it  myself,''  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without  revcr- 
once  upon  his  solicitor, 

<'No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father;  "  I  am  your  ageot  for  the 
thne." 

**  Mine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter;  <*  Iliave  a  new  one  eve- 
ry year;  I  wish  I  could  ^t  a  new  coat  as  rmilarly." 

«  Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  uther;  "  and  you,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states  the  case 
to  the  agent— the  agent  to  the  counsel———" 

'<  The  counsel  to  the  Lord  Odinary,  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner 

House,  the  President  to  the  Bench.    It  is  just  like  the  rope  to  the 

man,  the  man  to  the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the  fire 
n 

**  Hush,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  cutting 
his  recitation  short;  *'  time  wears  on— we  must  set  to  business — 
you  must  not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know«— Hem!  hem!  From 
this  abreviate  it  appears — "  . 

«  Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  I'll  thank  you  to  or- 
der me  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or  broth, 
or  the  like  alimentary  provision;  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  your  son, 
tiiat  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner.'* 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  stopping 
his  client's  mouth  effectually,  my  father  ordered  some  cold  meal; 
to  which  Jaines  Wilkinson,  for  the  honour  of  the  house  was  about 
to  add  the  brandy  bottle,  which  remained  ofi  die  sideboard,  but,at 
a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  ^lace  with  small  beer.  Peter 
charged. the  provisions  with  the  rapacity  of  a  famished  lion;  and  so 
well  did  the  diversion  engage  him,  that  though,  while  my  father 
stated  the  c^se,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  to  in- 
terrupt his  statement,  yet  he  alwayafound  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment for  his  mouA,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity 
which  convinced  me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a 
day  of  satiating  his  appetite.  Omitting  much  formal  phraseology^and 
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mftfi^  legft  detailH,  I  mf&fnitArmt  to  |^ve  ycm,  in  eicKange  for 
jour  fiddle's  tale,  the  hvstMj  of  a  litigakiA*  of  father,  the  history 
oFhia  law-suit 

**  •  ♦  *    ■  ♦  V 

My  tnrain  wan  like  to  tarn  at  this  account  df  lawsuit  Within  lawv 
suit,  like  a  nest  of  chip4)oxe8,  with  all  of  which  t  Was  expected  to 
make  myself  acquainted. 

**l  understand,"  I  said,**  that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a  sum  of  too- 
nej  from  Plainstanes— ^ow  then  ciin  he  be  his  debtor?  and  if  not 
his  debtor,  how  can  he  bring  a  multiplepotnding,  the  rerr  sttiib 
mons  of  which  sets  forth,  that  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  mo* 
nies,  which  he  is  desirous  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a  judge?'' 

«  Ye  know  little  of  the  matter.  I  doubt,  friend,'*  said  Mr.  Pee- 
bles; «<a  Multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  reiffc^diNm^'uns  in  the  whole 
form  of  process.  1  have  known  it  conjoined  with  a  declarator  rf 
marriage.  Your  beef  is  excellent,*^  he  said  to  my  father,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  resume  his  legal  disqubition;  «*  but  somethine 
hi^ly  powdered-— and  the  two-penny  is  undeniable;.but  it  is  small 
swipes — small  swipe»— more  or  hop  than  malt— with  your  leave 
Ml  try  vour  black  bottle.'* 

My  father  started  to  help  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  doe 
measure;  but,  infinitely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  Peebles  got  pos- 
session of  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  m^  father's  ideas  m  hospi- 
tality were  far  too  scntpolons  to  permit  his  attempting,  by  any  di- 
rect means,  in  redeem  it;  so  that  Peter  returned  to  uie  table  tri- 
umphant, with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 

**  Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Pieebles,''  said  my  fkiber,  in  an 
admonitory  tone,  **  you  will  find  it  pretty  strong." 

"  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  quire," 
^aid  Peter,  helpine  himself  in  the  ^blet  out  of  which  he  hra  been 
drinking  the  smallbeer.  "  What  is  it,  usquebaugh?— naANnv,  aa 
I  am  an  honest  man!  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name  and  taste 
of  brandy. — ^Mr.  Pairford  elder,  ^our  good  health  (a  mouthfttl  of 
brandy)-«Mr.  Alan  Pairford,  wishing  you  well  through  your  arduous 
.  undertaking  (another  go-down  of  tne  comfortable  liquor),— Aiid 
now,  thou^  you  have  given  a  tolerable  breviate  of  this  great  law- 
suit, of  whuk  everybody  has  heard  something  that  has  walked  the 
boards  in  the  Outer-House,  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  inte- 
rim decreet,)  yet  ye  have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrest- 
ments." 

"  I  was  just  coming  tp  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 

"  Or  of  me  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bill.*'  . 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  tnat." 

«  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Court  process." 

"  I.  was  just  coming  to  it" 

*•  As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  f  thbk,*'  said  the  litij^t;  and 
then  filling  his  goUet  about  a  quarter  fullof  brandy,  as  if  m  absence 
of  mind,  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Pairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckte 
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to  such  a  cause  as  nune  at  the  very  outset!  it  is  like  a  specimen 
of  all  causes,  man.  Bj  the  Regiam,  there  isnot  a  remedium  juris 
in  the  practiques  but  jeMi  find  a  spice  o't  Here's  to  your  setting 
weel  through  with  it— Pshut — I  am  drinking  naked  spirits,  f  think. 
But  if  the  heathen  be  ower  strone  we'll  christen  him  with  the 
brewer,  (here  he  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his  beverage,  paused^ 
rolled  his  ejres,  winked,  and  proceeded,)— Mr.  Fairford— the  ac- 
tion of  assault  and  battery,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  vil- 
lain Plainstan^  to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  Kjng  Charles's 
statue,  in  the  Parliament  dose-— there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net— 
Never  man  could  tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process— no  counsel 
that  ever  soiled  wind  could  condescend  and  say  whether  it  were 
best  to  proceed  by  way  of  petition  and  complaint,  ad  mndietampuih  ^ 
licam,  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's  advocate,  or  by  action  on  the  " 
statute  for  battery  pendente  lite,  whilk  would  be  toe  winnmg  iny 
plea  at  once,  and  so  getting  a  back«-door  out  of  Court— By  the  Re- 
giam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  het  at  my  hear^-I  maun  try 
tiie  ale  a^n  (sipped  a  little  beer);  and  the  ale's  but  cauld  I  maun 
e'en  put  in  the  rest  of  the  brandy."  ^ 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and  ani- 
mated a  style  of  elocution,  thumping  the  table,  drinkingand  snuff- 
ing alternately,  that  my  father  abandoning  all  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt him,  sat  silent  and  ashamed,  suffering  and  anxious  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene. 

**  And  then  to  come  back  to  ihy  pet  process  of  all— my  battery 
and  assault  process,  when  I  had  the  mA  luck  to  provoke  him  to 
pull  mjr  nose  at  the  very  threshold  of  the.  Court,  whilk  was  the 
very  thing  I  wanted — Mr.  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford?  Old 
Pest  was  for  making  it  out  hamesucken,  for  he  said  tiie  Court 
mi^t  be  said--^d— ugh!— to  be  my  dwelling-place.  I  dwell 
mair  there  than  onj  eate  else,  and  the' essence  of  hamesucken  is 
to  strike  a  man  in  his  dwelling-place— mind  that,  young  advocate — 
and  so  there's  hope  Piainstanes  may  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a 
less  matter;  for,  my  Ijords, — ^will  rest  say  to  the  Justiciary  bodies, 
— my  Lords,  the  Parliament  House  is  Peebles's  place  of  dwelling, 
says  he — being  commune  forum,  and  commune  mrum  est  comnume 
domieilium — ^Lass,  fetch  another  glass  of  whiskey,  and  score  it- 
time  to  gae  hame — by  the  practiques,  1  cannot  find  the  juje — yet 
there's  twa  of  them,  I  think.  By  the  Rq;iam,  Fairford — Daddie 
Fairford— lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine  is  done— 
Macer,  call  another  cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the  same 
time  have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 

**  This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father— <«  Call  a  chairman,  James 
Wilkinson,  to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 
(P.  313—318.) 

We  offer  this  extract,  not  as  a  specimen  of  Redgauntlety  but  afi 
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fbrahAiiiig  decbive  evidence  that  the  transcettdant  powers  of  tfi» 
writer  are  not  impaired  by  time  or  use,  however  tbej  may  be 
abused  bj  headlong  precipitation  or  disreputable  rapaci^. 


CAPTAIN  COCHtlANE'S  PEDESTRIAN  JOURNEY 
THROUGH  RUSSU  AND  SIBERIA.* 

This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  book.  Or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  that  the  writer  is  a  most  extraordinary  person. 
His  title-page  does  not  explain  half  his  merits,  a  fault  of  modesty 
not  Twy  usual  with  traydlers*  From  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka^  a  longitudinal  extent  of  135^,  wa#  but 
half  his  peregrination.  He  set  out  from  Dieppe,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lwd  1890,  and  arrived  at  Ostrovnoi,  a  yillaae  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  Siberia,  about  20^  from  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  oefore  the  end  of  the  eleventh  monthf  having  thus  per- 
formed a  tour  of  nearly  half  the  terrene  globel  We  think  it  is 
Puck  who  promises  to  *<  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,"  but  this, 
it  would  appear,  is  no  great  feat  for  a  fairy:  had  Captain  Coch- 
;rane  had  the  power  of  spinning  a  thread  from  his  own  body,  like 
a  spider,  he,  though  a  mere  mortal  of  sizeable  dimensions,  and 
witnout  wings  (for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary),  might  have 
actually  done  half  at  least  what  the  ouphe  only  promised  to  do. 
But  even  the  latter  statement  of  our  autlior's  performance  does 
htm  very  inadequate  justice:  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
real  magnitude,  we  will  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  journey  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  From  Dieppe,  through  raris, 'Berlin, 
Petersburgh,  ana  Moscow,  he  penetrated  to  ToboUk,  the  capital 
of  Western  Siberia.  From  thence  he  directed  his  course  south- 
ward to  Ubittsk,  on  the  borders  of  China;  and  from  thence  again, 
inclining  northwards,  to  Irkutek  on  the  Baikal  Lake,  about  the 
middle  of  Asia.  From  Irkutsk  he  passed  along  the  river  Lena 
through  Yuketsk  and  Lashiversk  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near 
Shelatskoi  Noss,  the  interval  between  which  and  Cape  North 
(about  5^)  is  the  only  coast  of  the  old  world  which  has  never  yet 
been  traversed.  This,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  near  the  extre- 
mity of  Asia»  approaching  the  New  Continent  From  the  Frozen 
Ocean  our  pedestrian  Bgtin  turning  his  back  upon  the  North  Pole, 
travelled  aownwards  to  Okotsk,  and  crossing  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  visited  Kamtchatka.  After  having  surveyed  the  whole 
length  of  this  peninsula,  he  min  crossed  to  Okotsk,  and  passing 
a  second  time  through  Irkutsk,  (from  which  latter  town  he  makes 
a  retrograde  movement  upon  the  Chinese  territory,)  he  returned 

*  Narrative  of  a  PedestriaD  Journey  tbroug^h  Russia  and  Siberian  Tar- 
tary,  from  the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka; 
performed  dariag  the  Tears  18|M),  1021 ,  1822,  and  1823,  by  Captaiu  John 
Dundas  Cochrane,  R.  N.    Murray,  London,  1824.    Small,  Philadelphia. 
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throarii  Tebolak  and  Mm<ow  t»  Felenbni^.  ettctlr  tkee  yoars 
and  tiree  weeks  from  Urn  time  he  had  heen  tiiere  Wore.  Oar 
leaders  have  only  to  look  at  thoir  mt^ps  to  acbiswledge  die  es- 
traoitliQaiT  ienra  of  this  j<Hi«*}r»  Ae  greater  fturi  of  which  was 
performed  on  foot,  throiigii  a  wilderness  of  snow*  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  inipiire  of  us  tiie  mb^Ye  whkh  prompted 
this  extensive  undertaking  Was  it  lnsines»  or  science? — ^Ne; 
the  anther  is  a  captain  in  the  pojial  navy,  .and  for  scieftee,  he 
professes  bis  utter  ignorance  of  it  Wese  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  at  the  bottom  of  the  business?  Or  the 
Missionary  Society?  Or  the  Royal  Sociefy^— No ;  none  of  them. 
Was  it  lov^  the  reader  will  aak,  in  despair  of  oonjecturing  a 
more  reasonable  motive,  and  well  knowitta  the  imnederate 
lensths  to  which  that  passioB  will  carry  usp  To  this  qncry  (im- 
probable as  it  might  seem)  we  are  not  equally  pvepartd  to  return 
the  simple  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  our  author  was 
really  "  netted"  (as  he  himself  declai*es) — in  Kamtchatkal  But 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  even  here  we  mijB;ht  have  ventui'ed^  a 
denial,  our  author's  lady  never  having  visited  England  till 
after  his  marriage  with  her,  being  in  (act  a  native  ^mtchatdak. 
The  book  itself  indeed  supplies  an  answer  to  this  riddle  to 
which  we  cannot  but  allow  some  platsibility;  we  bcK  leave 
to  give  it  literatim; — (speaking  of  his  departure  from  Peters- 
bui^,)  <<  The  night  was  beaotirully  clear,  thoush  rather  cold 
from  the  elFects  of  a  northern  breeze;  while  uie  moon  was 
near  her  full.  I  looked  at  tiie  beautiful  luminary,  and  actually 
ssked  myself  whether  I  were,  as  had  been  asserted,  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  that  planet.'*  Captain  Cochrane  is,  however. 
as  well  as  we  can  judge,  as  far  perhaps  from  a  ^nuine  madman,  as 
any  of  those  who  call  him  so;  he  is  certainly  a  little  eccentric  in  his 
disposition,  and  this,  probably  combined  with  a  jot  of  vanity,  in 
being  the  first  to  accomplish  such  an  adventurous  iournev,  really 
might  have  developed  itself  in  a  promenade  of  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  or  so,  without  any  external  inducement  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  at  least  a  man  of  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
e«pqriinental  kuowledge,  and  of  an  incorrigible  propensitjr  towards 
l6(f6c&ia»tion,  in  proof  of  which  his  own  words  may  stand:  "  After 
such'a  journey  I  might  be  supposed  cured  of  the  spirit  of  travel- 
ling, at  least  in  so  eccentric  a  way;  yet  the  supposition  is  far 
firom  the  fact,  for  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  never  was  so  happy  as 
in  the  wilds  of  Thrtary,  so  have  I  never  been  so  anxious  to  enter 
a  similar  field  as  at  this  moment" 

Except  as  a  biographical  curiosity,  however,  the  Narrative  can 
scarcely  be  considered  eitiier  profitable  or  amusing  to  the  reader. 
Those  who  are  very  inquisitive,  or  those  who  look  with  an  eye  of 
science  towards  farther  discoveries  in  the  yet  partially-known 
regions  of  the  nortii,  those  also  who  are  at  the  head  of  governments, 
(especially  the  Autocrat  of  the  repons  themselves,)  might  peruse 
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tills  volttme,  and  derive  from  it  some  instraction;  but  to  the  g[ene- 
ral  reader,  from  the  ttniformitj  of  its  details,  and  their  insi^i- 
licance,  it  would  after  a  few  pages  become  tedious  and  oppressive. 
This  we  are  aware,  is  more  chargeable  upon  the  scene  itself, 
which  Js  little  else  than  a  boundless  tract  of  mvariable  desolation, 
without  a&j  peculiar  phenomena  to  characterise  it,  than  to  the 
writer;  but  however  good  an  excuse  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
no  recommendation.  The  table  of  contents  alone  is  enough  to 
frighten  a  common  reader  from  the  contents  themselves;  it  is 
miuie  up  (wholly)  of  the  names  of  places,— such  a  hideous  cata- 
logue of  unpronounceable  words,  as  we  never  saw  brought  toge- 
ther before  in  a  given  space,  except  on  the  map  itself. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  volume  centres  in  Captain  Coch- 
rane individuallv,-— the  hardships  he  suffered,  the  privations  he 
endured,  the  oostacles  he  .overcame,  the  dangers  he  escaped. 
Of  some  of  these,  the  following  passages  afford  good  illustrations. 

On  the  9th  day  I  started  for  Zashiversk,  distant  forty  miles, 
the  first  twenty  of  which  was  by  a  rising  path,  until  I  reached 
the  greatest  elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  some  peril  and 
more  difficulty.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  my  journey  across 
the  sandhills  at  the  back  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  this  aifference  only, 
that  the  gale,  generally  attending  botii,  obscures  in  the  one  in- 
stance the  atmostphere  with  sand,  and  in  the  other  with  snow;  in 
both  no  traces  of  a  path  can  long  exist  if  there  be  an^  wind. 
The  snow  lay  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  our  situation  was 
at  one  time  extremely  dangerous,  being  completely  ignorant 
which  wav  to  turn;  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  verdure  was  to  be 
seeYi,  andf,  except  a  few  crosses  Tanother  resemblance  to  Vera 
Cruz),  which  were  sure  to  receive  tne  offering  of  the  Yakuti,  con- 
sisting of  horse-hair  drawn  from  the  tail  or  mane  of  horses,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  safe  arrival  at  the  summit,  nothine 
was  visible.  I  left  this  desert  of  snow,  and  rapidly  descended 
the  north-«ast  side  of  the  hills,  enjoyine  Uie  magnihcent  winter 
scene  which  gradually  opens  to  view.  Tsoon  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Choul^ukalah,  and  the  more  considerable  Galanima,  and 
then  akm^  a  well-wooded  valley,  gained  the  rapid  Indigirka  just 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  falls  into  it;  not  long  after  which  I 
entered  the  town  of  Zashiversk. 

Of  all  the^  places  I  have  ever  seen,  bearing  the  name  of  city  or 
town,  this  is  the  most  dreary  and  desolate;  my  blood  froze 
within  me  as  I  beheld  and  approached  the  place.  ^'\11  that  I 
have  seen  in  passing  rocky  or  snowy  sierras,  or  passes  in  Spain, 
in  traversing  the  wastes  of  Canada,  or  in  crossing  the  mountains 
in  North  America,  or  the  Pyrennees,  or  the  Alps,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  desolation  of  the  scene  around  me!  The  first  con- 
siderable halting-place  from  Ydcutsk,  the  half-way  house,  is  nine 
hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  removed  from  a  civilized  place. 
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Sach  a  spot  gives  name  to  a  commissariaty  and  containe  seven 
habitations  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  inhaUted  severally  bj  two 
clergymen,  each  separate,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  a  second 
in  command;  a  posi>master,  a  merchant,  and  an  old  widow.  I  have/ 
daring  my  service  in  the  navy«  and  during  a  period  when  seamen 
were  scarce,  seen  a  merchant  ship  with  sixteen  gnus,  and  only 
fifteen  men^  bat  I  never  before  saw  a  town  with  only  seven  in- 
habitants. 

Fish  is  fine  and  most  abundant,  and  constitutes  almost  the  only 
support  of  the  numtrous  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  Made  of 
grass  near  the  place,  and  no  horses  are  kept  nearer  than  thirty 
miles;  so  that  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  bnnging  the  hay  which 
maintains  a  couple  of  cows.  The  planner  or  proposer  of  this  site 
for  a  town  might  deserve  punishment,  but  certainly  less  than  that 
of  being  made  its  perpetual  commander.  I  remained  three  days, 
living  in  a  state  of  luxury  to  which  I  had,  of  late,  been  a  stranger. 
Hares,  wolves,  bears,  wild  rein-deer,  and  elks,  which  abound  here, 
were  my  ordinary  food;  fox«8,  which  are  also  in  great  plenty,  are 
here  used  as  food.  Bear  and  wolf  meat  I  found  good  when  very 
hungry;  rein-deer  I  found  a  delicate  diet;  but  3k  I  think  sur- 

Btes  every  thing  I  have  tasted,  having  all  the  nutriment  of 
,  with  all  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  rein-deer.  (P.  2£0— 223.) 

In  order  to  understand  what  our  author  meaas  by  the  '*  luxury'' 
of  bear  .and  wolf-meat,  it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  that  korse^ 
fiesh  was  a  common  edible  with  him  and  the  demi-savaces  his 
escort  ^  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  from  this,  that  our 
autlior  is  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  good  eating;  nay,  he  some- 
times indulges  a  style  of  panegyric  upon  this  subject,  which  might 
fairly  indict  him  as  an  Epicurean:  "  Spite  of  our  nrejudices,  (says 
he,)  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  melting  of  raw-fAh 
in  the  mouth;  oysters,  clotted  cream,  or  the  finest  jelly  in  the 
world,  is  nothing  to  it  I  myself  have  finished  a  whole  fish,  which 
in  its  frozen  state  might  have  weighed  two  or  three  pounds,  and 
with  black  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  rye  brandy,  have  defied  either 
nature  or  art  to  prepare  a  better  meal."  We  suspect  these  luxu- 
ries would  have  wanted  much  of  their  gratefulness,  had  they  not 
been  served  up  in  a  medium,  proverbial  for  its  effect  in  rendering 
the  most  unsavory  viands  palatable,  to  wit-*the  sauce  of  hunger. 
Marrow,  warm  from  the  fore-feet  of  a  rein-deer,  is  also  enlarged 
upon  by  our  traveller,  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  nature; 
and  stone  butter  (an  earthy  substance  called  by  the  Russians 
Kamenoye  Maslo)  is  another  dainty  in  his  Siberian  bill  of  fare. 
Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  such  kickshaws  are 
fashionable,  appear  to  be  6on  vivants  of  no  ordinary  description; 
we  much  «[uestion,  if  the  giant  of  hasiy-^udding  celebrity,  m^ht 
compete  with  a  native  Yakut  or  Tongouse  in  powers  of  deglutition. 
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At  TabaUk  I  had  a  pratly  good  Bpecinen  of  ike  appetiie  of  a 
child,  whose  ago  (as  I  understood  front  the  steersman*  who  spoke 
some  English  and  less  French)  did  not  ejBcecd  ive  yean.  I  had 
observed  the  child  crawling  on  the  floor,  and  sotaping  nn.  widi  itt 
thumb  the  tallow  grease  which  fell  from  a  lightea  candle,  and  I 
in<|iiired  in  siuprise  whedier  it  proceeded  from  hnnger  or  liking 
of  the  fat.  I  wns  told  from  neither,  but  simply  from  the  habit  in 
both  Yakuti  and  Tongousi  of  eating  whenever  there  is  food,  and 
never  permitting  any  tfaiiu^  that  can  be  eaten  to  be  lost.  I  cave 
the  child  a  candle  made  ofthe  most  impure  tallow,-^a  secondh- 
and thirdr-^and  all  were  devoured  with  atvidity.  The  steersman 
then  gave  him  several  pounds  of  sour  frozen  butter;  this  also  he 
immediately  consumed;  lasdy,  a  large  piece  of  yellow  soap,— - 
all  went  the  same  road;  but  as  I  was  now  convinced  that  tiie 
child  would  continue  to  gpiige  as  long  as  it  could  receive  any 
thing,  I  begged  my  companion  to  desist 

As  io  the  staAement  of  what  a  man  can  or  wiU  eat,  either  as  to 
Quality  or  quantity,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  quite  incredible;  in 
met,  there  is  notoing  in  the  way  of  fish  or  meat,  from  whatever 
animal,  however  putrid  or  unwholesome,  but  they  will  devour 
with  impunity,  and  the  quantity  only  varies  from  what  tiiey  have, 
to  what  they  can  get  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut  or  a 
Tongouse  devour  foKy  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day.  The  effect  is 
very  observable  upon  them,  for  from  thin  and  mea^e  looking 
men,  they  will  become  perfectly  pot-bellied.  Their  stomachs 
must  be  differently  formea  to  ours,  or  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  drink  off  at  a  draught,  as  they  really  do,  their  tea  and 
soup  scalding  hot  (so  hot,  at  least,  that  an  European  would  have 
difficulty  in  even  sipping  at  h\  without  the  least  inconvenience* 
I  have  seen  three  of  these  gluttons  consume  a  rein-deer  at  one 
meal;  nor  are  they  nice  as  to  the  choice  of  parts;  nothing  being 
lost,  not  even  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  wnich,  with  the  aid  oi 
fat  and  blood,  are  converted  into  black-puddings. 

For  an  instance  in  confirmation  of  this,  no  doubt,  extraordinary 
statement,  I  shall  refer  to  the  voyages  of  the  Russian  admiral, 
Saritcheff.  "  No  sooner,"  he  says,  "  had  they  stopped  to  rest  or 
spend  the  night,  than  they  had  dieir  kettie  on  the  nre,  which  they 
never  left  until  they  pursued  their  journey,  spending  the  inter- 
vals for  rest  in  eating,  and,  in  consequence  of  no  sleep,  were 
drowsy  all  the  next  day.'*  The  admiral  also  says,  **  That  such 
extraordinary  voracfty  was  never  attended  with  any  ill  effects, 
although  they  made  a  practice  of  devouring,  at  one  meal, 
what  would  have  killed  any  other  person.  The  labourers,"  the 
admiral  savs,  **  had  an  allowance  or  four  poods,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty-tour  English  pounds  of  fat,  and  seventy-two  pounds  of 
rye-flour,  yet  in  a  fortnight  they  complained  of  having  nothing  to 
eat  Not  crediting  the  fact,  the  Yakuts  said  that  one  of  tnem 
was  accustomed  to  consume  at  home,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or 
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Jrtfifc.  The  appearance  of  the  nan  not  juotifying  the  aaaertioD* 
Ae  admiral  had  a  mind  to  try  his  ipmnandiiiog  powers,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  had  a  thick  porndge  of  rice  boiled  down  with 
three  pounds  of  batter,  weighing  together  twenty-eiji^t  pounds, 
and  although  the  glutton  had  already  krtakfttsUd,  yet  did  he  sit 
dk>wn  to  itirith  great  eagerness,  and  consumed  the  whole  without 
■tirrins;  from  the  spot:  aad,  except  Aat  his  stomach  betrayed 
more  than  an  ordinary  fulness,  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  molestafion 
or  injuryt  but  would  have  been  ready  to  renew  his  gluttony  die 
followtna;  day."  So  much  for  the  admiral,  on  the  trath  of  whose 
account  I  place  perfect  reliance.  (P.  21  d — ^214.) 

If  the  reader  should  at  any  time  happen  to  be  benighted  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  upon  a  shmbless  waste  or  a  sandy  desert,— he 
might  perhaps,  hie  glad  of  Captain  Cochrane's  recipe  for  making 
up  a  good  bed,  and  obtaining  a  comfortable  night's  rest,  under 
these  circumstances:  "  I  took  off  my  shoes,  hat,  and  jacket,  and, 
taking  a  spare  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers  which  I  had  for- 
tunately retained  in  a  bundle,  with  a  drjr  pair  of  worsted  stock- 
ings, with  this  I  amde  myself  •  fted,  puttinc  my  fset  into  my  hiU^ 
SM  pointing  them  towards  the  wind,  and  mj  shoes  under  my 
head /or  a  pUhwf  then  lying  down  sad  drawing  my  jacket  over 
toj  shoulders,  I  slept  very  soundly."  His  invention  of  a  horae^ 
dtaeAre,  when  the  necessity  occurred  of  rieeping  in  snoio,  is  also 
worthy  of  rememlniince;  the  reader  may  sather  some  hints  from 
the  following  narration,  if  ever  he  should  tiiink  of  posting  through 
Siberia  in  search  of  adventures: 

The  Yakuti  then  with  their  axes  proceeded  to  fell  timber, 
while  I  and  the  Cossack  with  our  lopatkas  or  wooden  spades 
cleared  away  the  snow  which  was  generally  a  couple  of  feet  deep. 
We  then  spread  branches  of  the  pine  tree,  to  fortify  us  from  the 
damp  or  cold  earth  beneath  us:  a  good  fire  was  now  soon  made, 
and  each  bringing  a  leathern  bag  from  the  baggage,  furnished  him- 
self with  a  seat  We  then  put  the  kettle  On  the  fire,  and  soon 
forgot  the  sufferings  of  the. day.  Yet  the  weather  was  so  cold 
that  we  were  almost  obliged  to  creep  into  the  fire;  and  as  I  was 
much  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  party  for  warm  clothing,  I 
had  recourse  to  every  stratagem  I  could  devise  to  keej)  my  blood 
in  circulation.  It  was  barely  possible  to  keep  one  side  of  the 
body  from  freezing,  while  the  other  might  be  said  to  be  roasting. 
Upon  the  whole,  1  slept  tolerably  well,  although  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up  five  or  six  times  during  the  night  to  take  a  walk  or  run  for 
the  benefit  of  my  feet.  While  thus  employed,  1  discovered  that  the 
Yakuti  had  drawn  the  fire  from  our  side  to  theirs,  a  trick  which 
I  determined  to  counteract  the  next  night.  I  should  here  observe, 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Yakuti  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  fire. 
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and  tiien  nndregsine  themselves*  pat  the  whole  of  Iheir  clothes  aft 
a  shelter  for  one  side  of  their  bodies,  while  the  other  side  receives 
a  thorough  roasting  from  exposure  to  the  fire;  tins  plan  also  gives 
them  the  benefit  ^  the  warmth  of  their  own  bodies.  The  ther- 
mometer daring  the  day  had  ranged  from  20^  to  525<^»  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  following  day,  at  thirtv  miles,  we  again  halted  in  the 
snow,  when  I  made  a  horse-shoe  fire,  which  I  fouttd  had  the 
effect  I  desired,  of  keeping  every  part  of  me  alike  warm,  aiid  I 
actually  slept  well  without  any  other  covering  than  my  clothes 
thrown  over  me,  whereas  before  I  had  only  the  consolatidn  of 
knowing  that  if  I  was  in  a  freezing  state  with  one  half  of  my  body, 
the  other  was  meanwhile  roasting  to  make  amends. 

(P.  206,  2or.) 

The  imperturbable  serenity  with  which  he  appears  to  have  en- 
countered the  several  disasters  of  his  journey,  is  at  once  both 
ludicrous  and  astonishing.  At  Tosna  in  Russia,  he  was  srized 
by  ruffians,  who  dragged  nim  by  the  collar  into  a  forest,  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  took  from  him  his  watch  and  money*  leaving  him  at 
the  same  time  "  almost  as  naked  as  he  came  into  the  world." 
Upon  this  occasion  he  sravely  observes:  "  To  pursue  my  route  to 
Tzarko  Selo  would  indeed  be  alike  indecent  and  ridiculous,  but 
being  so,  and  there  being  no  remedy,  I  made  therefore  *  forward' 
the  order  of  the  day;  having  first  with  the  remnant  of  mv  apparel 
rigged  myself  <^  Z'i&cossoise,  I  resumed  my  route.  I  had  stul  left 
me  a  blue  jacket,  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  a  spare  one,  which  I 
tied  round  my  waist  in  such  a  manner  that  it  reached  down  to 
my  knees:  my  empty  knapsack  was  restored  to  its  old  place,  and 
I  trotted  on  even  with  a  merry  heart."  He  adds,  that  upon  beioe 
offered  a  change  of  raiment  by  his  Excellency  General  Woronzoff 
(whose  servants  tdcing  him  probably  for  a  lunatic  had  shut  the 
door  in  his  face),  he  declined  it,  considering  his  thin  dress  as 
"  peculiarly  becoming.^  This  giiyety,  whether  the  result  of  philo- 
sophy or  constitution,  never  deserts  hiin,  even  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable situations.  Adventures  which  another  traveller  would 
have  ordered  his  printer  to  emphaticate  with  italics  and  a  uQte  of 
admiration,  he  relates  with  a  degree  of  simplicitv  and  nat'vetS  ex* 
<;essively  amusing.  Thus  after  naving  quitted  rogost,  he  says,— 
«  Being  too  jaded  to  proceed  farther,  1  thought  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  pass  tne  Bidht  in  a  cask!  Arrived  at  Paulovo,  &c.*' 
At  Barnaoule  lixewise:  **  The  governor  had  at  first  taken  me  for 
a  Rashcolnick  (a  Polish  exile)  from  iny  long  beard  and  longer 
golden  locks;  notwithstanding  I  wore  at  the  same  time  a  long 
swaddling  gray  nankeen  coat,  and  a  silken  sash  rouyd  my  waisC 
but  indeed  so  grea$  a  buck  had  I  become  of  late  that  I  hardly 
knew  mjfself:"  Again  too:  •*  In  journeyinjg  along  the  river  my 
horse  tM^ice  fell  under  me  upon  his  broadside,  yet  without  injury 
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to  me,  as  t  used  no  stirrups,  mj  feet  hangiiig  at  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  kicJeing  the  horU*8  side  to  keen  me  tt^orm."  And  a  littie 
after, — *'  Havinjg  well  refreshed  ourselTes  with  the  flesh  of  a  hear 
and  a  hoTse^  which  had  tne  day  befbre  fought  each  other  to  death, 
we  departed,  flee."  At  forty  miles,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  wi 
drank  tea  in  a  bush,  ttjc/* 

The  joumer  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  Okotsk  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  perilous  ever  Undertaken  and  performed  by  aily  Euro- 
pean traveller.  Two  thousand  miles,  stretching  across  lofty 
mountains  of  ice,  larfi;e  overflowed  marshes,  half  frozen  lakes,  im- 
petuous rivers,  and  forests  almost  impervious,  were  measured  by 
this  undaunted  sailor.  He  remained  forty-five  nights  exposed  to 
the  snow,  from  the  drifting  of  which  it  was  often  impossible  to 
keep  alive  a  fire, — and  five  days  without  food,  the  other  seventy 
which  it  took  to  perform  this  jourhey  beine  chiefly  supported  oil 
horse^meat.  In  crossing  the  Okota  on  a  raft  of  his  own  making, 
our  author  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  of  less  stubborn  intrepidity  think  it  the  easiest  method  of 
subduing  them  to  lie  down  at  ooce  and  die;  but  by  a  combination  of 
prudence  and  temerity,  which  belongs  perhapji  to  the  character  of 
a  British  seaman  alone,  he  finally  extricated  himself,— only  indeed 
to  plun^  into  other  adventures  equally  rash  and  hazardous.  To 
crown  his  pedestrian  errantry,  he  resolved  to  cross  from  Okotsk 
to  California  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Talone  and 
on  foot)  the  desolate  r^ons  of  that  vast  continent;  and  was  only 
prevented  from  pursuing  this,  we  must  say.  Quixotic  scheme,  by 
not  finding  a  vessel  which  might  carry  him  over.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  he  did  not  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  Mr.  Kent's 
newly  invented  slippers  tor  walking  on  water,  and  thus  attempt 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  further  ceremony.  Trulv  the 
old  Russian  mineralopst  at  Nertchinsk  who  told  him  that  ere 
lone  he  expected  to  hear  of  his  '*  arrival  in  the  moon,"  had 
chalked  Um  out  a  track  not  a  little  prefi^urative  of  what  his 
friends  seem  to  hint  will  be  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  Siberians,  contrarv  to  general  opinion  in  £n|||and,  would 
appear  from  Captain  Cochrane's  Narrative  to  be  a  happv,  and  on 
the  whole  a  moral  people.  The  number  of  criminals  is  very 
small,  Aongh  tiie  policy  of  colonization  induces  the  government 
to  swell  the  number  of  exiles,  by  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
banishment  for  every  slieht  misdemeanour.  Of  their  progress 
towards  civilization,  wedfn  and  power,  he  speaks  in  very  san- 
guine terms.  Their  mines,  he  asserts,  will  shortly  rival  those 
of  Peru  in  value;  and  the  salubri^  of  their  climate,  internal 
resources,  and  increasing  population  and  trade,  will  render 
them  one  of  the  most  powemit  nations  on  earth.— The  Lancas- 
terian  System,  it  seems;  is  in  full  play,  as  also  the  Englisti  Mis- 
sionary  System,  but  with  very  different  success:  education  is 
apreading  rapidly;  whilst  in  the  three  years  that  they  have  been 
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sealooslj  employed  there,  the  Missionaries  have  failed  to  cotl- 
vert  one  individuaL  Hospitality  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Rubs  and  Siberian  character;  in  travellins;  from  Moscow  to 
Irkutsk  (a  route  of  six  ^oosand  miles)  our  author's  expenses  did 
not  amount  to  a  guinea.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he 
found  the  natives  of  this  ice-bound  country  less  able' to  defy  cold 
than  he;  while  they  were  enveloped  in  furs,  he  wore  nothing  but 
a  li^t  dress  of  nankeen  or  leather.  Their  powers  of  enduring 
bodily  fatigue  are  also  by  no  means  wonderful;  we  hear  our  author 
crying  out  in  almost  every  second  page,  for  a  ''freeh  Cossack" 
to  accompany  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kamtchatdales  are  described  as  a  most 
wretched,  oppressed,  demoralized,  and  vanishing  race  of  creatures. 
Their  numMrs  are  now  diminished  to  about  four  thousand,  afflict- 
ed with  an  epidemic  scrofula,  the  fruit  of  one  immoral  disease, 
Srom  which  scarcely  a  sinele  individual  is  free,)  combined  with 
eir  indolence,  poverty,  fiUh,  and  perpetual  inebriety. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

BBVonm  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  number  of 
the  North  American  for  July  1834,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  this 
Journal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  brought  to  its  execn- 
tion  considerable  talent  and  research,  that  it  contains  much  use- 
ful information,  and  that  its  general  effect  is  valuable  and  credi- 
table to  the  country.  Yet  independentlv  of  occasional  faults  in 
sentiment  or  style,  the  general  defect  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is 
too  cold  and  scholastic.  It  smells  too  tnuch  of  the  lamp.  The 
drawing  is  ordinarily  correct,  but  there  is  a  want  of  warmth  and 
richness  of  colouring.  If  we  take  up  the  Edinburg  or  Quarterly, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recur  to  works  of  wluch  the  North 
American  i#a  palpable  imitation,  we  are  carried  at  once  in  mediae 
resf  w^  seem  to  be  talking  with  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time 
statesmen  and  men  of  business:  the  attention  to  langaase  or  style 
is  subordinate  in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  subject  But  in  the 
North  American  we  are  too  often  oppressed  with  the  labour  of  the 
writer,  and  seem  to  be  listenins;  to  the  lectures  of  a  pedagogue, 
instead  of  the  frank  remark  and  earnest  conversation  of  one  who 
is  versed  in  his  subject  and  reganiless  of  minor  points  of  lan- 

Siage.  Let  our  writers  correct  this:  let  them  be  less  timid  of 
eir  opinions,  and  their  language,  less  fastidious  in  words  and  syl- 
lables* Let  them  lay  aside  their  heavy  armour,  and  enter  the 
field  disencumbered  of  the  load  which  now  stiffens  and  oppresses 
them.    In  modem  times,  even  the  heavy  armed  corps  have  given 
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\ip  the  cumbroas  armour  of  the  age  of  kighthood,  and  maniBuvre 
with  infinitely  more  alacrity  and  effect 

We  shall  now  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  topics  which  are 
treated  in  the  narober  for  July  1824. 

The  first  is  Ji  Sketch  of  a  8ustem  of  ihe  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Part,  1.  comprehending  ^e  Physiology  of  the 
Mind.  By  Tliomas  Broum^  J(f.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso* 
phy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  This  article  exhibits  ^  a 
view  of  the  new  doctrines  of  Brown  in  a  science  which  till 
lately  was  called  metaphysics,  but  which  is  now,  it  seems,  to  be 
termed,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Change  its  name  as  you 
will,  it  still  remains  open  to  the  remark,  .(which  the  reviewer 
combats,)  that  it  is  a  science  of  little  practical  use,  and  more  fit 
for  the  schools  than  for  common  life.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  its  unpopularity  of  late  years  has  arisen.  The  rer 
viewer  shows  that  he  nas  studied  Brown  carefully,  and  presents  a 
good  analysis  of  his  doctrines.  But  he  has  now  and  then  lost 
mmseif  in  the  bewilderedjnazes  of  his  own  science.  As  ah  in- 
stance we  quote  the  following  passage,  from  the  review,  as  in  our 
apprehension  bordering  near  upon  the  mawkish  and  ridiculous. 
<<  It  is  no  small  thing  to  direct  a  man's  attention  to  himselfi  yet 
this  is  effected  by  the  very  si^ht  of  a  book  on  the  mind."  p.  8.  A 
marvellous  effect  indeed!  which,  if  true,  would  certainly  induce 
every  wise  man  to  have  some  such  book  permanently  on  his 
mantle,  or  table,  as  the  best  memento  for  the  study  of  the  golden 
motto  "  know  thyself."  Again.  Is  not  some  '*  metaphysical  aid'' 
requisite  to  comprehend  the  following  phrase?  *'  A  spice  of  meta- 
physics in  a  man^s  mind  is  a  very  good  thine:  in  some  writers  a 
slight  mixture  of  it  has  made  many  an  aumor  popular,"  p.  10* 
In  professed  critics  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  blunders. 

Let  tuch  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well, 

saya  Pope,  and  the  advice  holds  good  now  as  it  did  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne. 

Art  II.  Ruins  of  Pmstum,  Athens^  and  other  poems.  These 
are  the  productions  of  an  American  poet,  and  should  have  re- 
ceived an  earlier  attention.  The  first  of  these  poems  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1822.  Why  are  so  much  labour  and  time 
often  devoted  to  foreign  books,  and  the  works  of  Americans  su& 
fcred  to  pass  neglected  for  years?  We  think  the  reviewer  might 
have  jufiiciously  employed  more  of  his  space  in  selections  from 
these  poems,  'fhe  slignt  extracts  from  tnem  which  he  presents* 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their  merits. 

Art.  III.  Letters  from  Paris,  on  the  causes  and  consequencee 
of  the  French  Ret^oluHon.  By  William  C.  Somerville.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  and  sensible  remark  in 
this  article;  with  some  passages  which  are  liable  ta  animidver- 
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sion.  How  does  the  followioK  pftsaage  comport  with  history  and 
truth?  •«  While  now,"  (about  me  year  1780)  •*  the  government  of 
England  had  seryed  for  two  centuries  as  a  monument  of  the  tran- 
quillitj  and  glory  which  are  secured  b]r  free  institutions,"  p.  50. 
Admitting  the  position  that  the  institutions  of  England  can  now 
be  considered  as  free  where  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  nobility 
is  chosen  by  the  people  or  any  portion  of  th^n,  nor  is  the  supreme 
authority  amenable  tor  any  abuse  of  power;<^vhat  pretensions  had 
the  government  of  England  to  this  character  in  the  year  1580, 
during  the  reign  of  £U  weth,  or  for  a  loi^  period  after?  An  English 
writer,  who  had  no  leaning  against  the  Stuarts,  tells  us  that  ^  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  star  chamber,  and  the  erection  of  the 
high  commission  court  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  were  the  work  of 
her  reign«  She  also  kept  her  parliaments  at  a  very  awful  dis- 
tance; and  in  nuiny  particulars  she,  at  times,  would  carry  the  pre- 
rogative as  high  as  her  most  arbitrary  predecessors."  now  very 
remote  the  acts  of  her  **  arbitrary  pedecessors"  were  from  any 
similitude  to  free  institutions,  need  nardly  be  stated. 

To  Bavftge  laws  and  ravage  beasti  a  prejy 
And  kings,  more  furious  aod  severe  than  they; 
Who  claim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  ^mpty  wilds  and  woods. 
What  could  he  free  when  lawless  beasts  obey'd? 
And  e'en  the  elements  a  <yrafi<  siraj'd. 
What  wonder  then  a  beast  or  subject  slain, 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  deepotic  reign,  iic* 

Pope**  Windtor  Fare»i. 

It  might  further  be  remarked  that  this  passage  of  the  Review 
is  not  correct  in  another  sense.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  which 
endured  till  1603,  though  an  age  of  ^ory,  was  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  character  of  "  tranquillity."  Fierce  and  formid- 
able wars  raged  during  almost  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  succeeding 
epochs  are  examined  they  equally  disprove  the  assertion.  On 
any  subject,  but  most  especially  one  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  as  that  of  gbvemment,  it  is  inexcusable 
thus  to  confuse  the  lights  of  historical  truth.  . 

Art.  IV.  Jioceacio^s  Decameron.  This  article  is  headed  by  the 
title  of  an  Italian  edition  of  Boccacio's  Decameron,  printed  at 
Milan  in  1803.  It  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  author,  with  some  notices  of  Petrarch,  and  other  revivers  of 
classic  literature  in  the  14th  century.  Some  of  the  r^narks  are 
rather  superficial,  but  we  shall  not  stop  to  notice  them.  It  is  one 
of  those  closet  concoctions  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
and  might  well  haye  been  spared  in  an  American  Review,  since 
every  thing  relating  to  the  subject  can  so  easily  be  found  by  a  re- 
ference to  one  of  the  standard  works  on  Italian  literature. 

Art  y.  The  Mitural  History  of  the  Bible;  or  descriptian  qf 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Sfc,  mentioned  in  t&e  scriftures*    By 
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Thaddeus  iManm  Harris^  O.  D.  18^0.  A  plain  and  concise  ^iew 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  If  a  book  is  worth  reviewing  how- 
ever, we  do. not  s^  why  a  specimen  of  it  should  not  be  given. 
The  reviewer  may  take  the  main  discourse  to  himself,  but  it 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  have,  seen  a  little  of  iM  jETarris  too. 
Art  VL  Fauai^s  Mbmorable  Datig  in  ,3merica.  Another  of  tiie 
English  book*making  travellers,  whose  vanity,  egotism,  and  false- 
hood, are  here  amply  exposed;  and  properly  chastised.  The 
report  upon  the  Quarterly  is  also  in  many  instances  well  managed, 
and  upon  the  whole  this  article  does  credit  to  the  Review  and 
merits  the  perusal  of  Americans*  Yet  there  is  in  it  a  short 
passage  which  appears  to  us  unfounded.  Speaking  of  Gibbon'fet 
"  Decline  and  Fall,*'  the  reviewer  says  it  **  grew  out  of  the  idea 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of;  Christianity  by  mere 
human  means,"  &c«  p.  117.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
such  a  cause  assi^ed  for  Gibbon's  great  undertaking,  and  we 
doubt  it^  In  the  interesting  life  of  Gibbon,  written  by  himself, 
he  mentions  the  occasion  when  the  idea  of  composing  his  history 
occurred  to  him,  and  if  we  remember  tight,  it  was  whilst  he  was 
contemplating  the  ruins  of  Rome.  We  ratber  think  the  work 
had  a  different  origin  from  the  one  assigned,  and,  that  the  idea 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity  by  mere 
human  means,  was  an  incident,  tnat  resulted  from  the  period  of 
time  of  which  he  treated. 

Art  VII.  WtOtenfon'B  Course  of^tudy.  Well  written,  but 
rather  fanciful  in  some  respects.  The  writer  undertakes  to  enu- 
merate the  peculiar  reasons  why  classical  learning  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  tJnited  States,  and  mentions  as  one  reason,  that 
several  nations  in  Europe  have  remaining  among  them  monuments 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  serve  as  **  visible  witnesses'' 
of  the  character  of  Greeee  and  Rome  in  their  best  days,  while  in 
this  country,  we  possess  ifone  of  their  works  of  embellishment 
The  existence  of  a  few  statues»  or  rains  of  public  buildings,  or 
even  whde  cities  exhumated  like  Fompeii  from  the  ashes  of 
centuries,  could  go  but  a  little  way  to  suoply  to  Europe  the 
knowledge  of  the  character,  or  matness  of  the  ancients,  if  their 
books  were  suffered  to  perish.  To  be  sure  these  relics,  in  a  few 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  might  convince  the  spectator  that 
there  have  existed  such  minds  as  those  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles: 
but  what  notion  doe#*  a  decayefd  temple,  or  the  wreck  of  a  Roman 
bridge,  or  an  Apollo  Belvedere,  give  us  of  a  Homer,  a  Cicero,  or 
a  Tacitus?  Who  on  contemplating  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  has  been 
able  to  fancy  the  existence  and  productions  of  a  Longinus,  from 
a  view  of  tnese  splendid  remams?  Such  flights  might  do  for 
poetry,  or  holyday  declamations,  but  they  should  be  strack  from 
the  pages  of  a  sedate  and  manly  review.  We  are  ^lad  however, 
to  have  the  testimony  of  the  North  American  Review  in  favour 
of  classical  learnings  though  it  be  feebly  uttered.    This  branch  of 
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education  is  too  much  uiidenralued  in  our  country;  and  the  nime 
of  the  late  Dr.  Rush  is  frequently  cited  as  an  authority  against 
its  utility.  We  remember  the  argument  which  he  {mblished  on 
this  subject,  and  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  is  written  with 
some  plausibility.  But  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  writer  failed 
to  convince  himself;  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  draw  such  an  in- 
ference from  the  fact  tiiat  he  pursued  an  oppositis  course  in  the 
economy  of  his  own  familr* 

Art  YIII.  J  general  ieseripHon  of  Mow  Scotin,  iUuHratei 
by  a  new  and  correct  map^.    Useful  and  unpretending. 

Art  IX.  frheaton^9edUionof8elwyn^sMHPriu9,  Mr.Whea- 
ton  deserves  well  of  his  profession  for  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
obtains,  it  is  believed  deservedly,  the  honourable  mention  of  the 
Review.  But  is  it  not  rather  hyper-approbatory  to  say  of  him» 
that  he  '*  would  have  performed  an  acceptaUe  service  to  the  pro- 
fession if  he  had  merely  presented  a  new  edition  of  Selwyn,  with 
the  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  last  London  edition?^ 
This  task  we  believe  is  not  bejrond  the  powers  of  anv 'ordinary 
printer,  and  surely  could  be  considered  as  no  ^  acceptable  service** 
from  a  gentleman  of  kaminz  and  eminence  in  ti\e  profession. 

Art  A.  This  view  of  the  former  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
contains  much  information,  which  we  have  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  We  find  nothing  to  censure  but  much  to  praise  itt  the 
industry  and  talent  displayed  by  the  critic. 

Art  XL  The  WUdemMS,  or  Braddock^s  Times.  2V  9meWe 
^  the  Forest,  or  Jinneds  of  the  HousaUmic.  By  Dr.  M*nenry. 
These  vapid  and  puerile  novels  are  among  a  host  of  imitations  to 
which  the  brilliant  succetoqf  the  author  of  **  the  Spy"  has  given 
rise.  To  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  is  no  difficult  task,  and  this 
writer  succeeds  in  the  sport  completely*^  Our  only'doubt  is  whe- 
ther the  game  is  not  too  small  for  the  notice  of  the  North 
American.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  stoop  to  the  punish- 
ment of  such  outlay  against  common  sense  and  the  national 
literature,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in 
them. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  Article  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  recorded.  The  author  of  the  novels,  here 
reviewed,  is  the  editor  of  an  Jlmertcan  Magazine,  published  in 
this  city.  The  Number  for  August  of  that  publication,  contains 
an  essay  on  Modern  Criticism,  In  which  the  conductors  of  Jour- 
nals in  this  country, — the  recently  adopted  home  of  the  editor,— 
are  characterised,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  too  stupid  to  perceive 
merit  in  the  candidates  for  literary  fame,  or  too  malignant  to  ac- 
knowledge it  Among  these  exceptions,  ^e  North  American 
is  mentioned  and  extolled  for  its  fairness  and  utility.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  future  renown  of  the  Beview,  the  Number  now 
under  consideration  arrived  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Magazine 
was  published,  and  furnished  our  novelist,  in  his  Xlth  article^  with 
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uriflit  he  coDBidered  sufficient  grounds  for  withdrawing  the  meed 
which  he  had  so  eenerously  awarded  in  his  *<  leading  essay*" 
Forthwith  he  indited  another,  ingenuously  declaring  that  **  when 
he  committed  that  compliment  to  paper,  he  was  far  from  expect- 
ing that  he  should  so  soon  have  occasion  to  change  the  opinion 
which  dictated  it."  He  then  proceeds  to  dwell  u|H>n  the  ''  de^ 
cisive  and  melancholy  proof^"  afforded  hr  this  criticism  on  his 
works,  that  the  North  American  « is  no  longer  that  honest,  im- 
partial and  able  journal,^  &c.  An  ^  excellent  and  intelligent 
inhabitant  of  this  city,"  is  next  invested  with  **  a  becoming 
scorn  and  indignation,"  and  arrayed  in  the  ^ise  of  a  corres- 
pondent, to  vinaicate  the  numerous  *'  excellencies"  of  the  novels, 
and  attest  their  wide-spreading  popularity,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  London.  This  intrepid  cnampion  forgot  that  tiie  amuse- 
ment of  baiting  an  author,  has  been  recognized  as  lawful  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  unlucky  wight  who  resists  will  excite  neither 
sympathy  nor  compassion.    The  critics  most  assuredly,  will 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 

Till  caodles,  and  star-li^ht,  and  mooo-ihine  be  out.  Shakspere. 

Art.  XII.  Debate  on  the  Tariff  BiVL  We  like  this  article,  not 
on  account  of  its  sentiments,  for  we  are  far  from  beinff  convinced 
by  ihem,  but  because  it  takes  up  something  that  immediately  con- 
cerns us-  There  is  more  of  reflection  and  argument,  and  less  of 
that  laborious  collocation  of  words  of  which  we  have  complained 
in  the  outset  A  single  dissertation  like  this,  on  a  sub|ect  in 
which  we  are  all  concerned,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  compilation 
on  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  are  now  almost 
forgotten  and  have  long  been  deservedly  neglected.  Admitting 
that  the  doctrineiB  asserted  in  an  essa^r  on  a  subject  of  immediate, 
interest.be  erroneous,  they  stimulate  inquiry,  and  inquiry  gives 
rise  to  collision,  which,  in  turn,  produces  truth. 


THK  JEWS. 

The  fdloinog  observatioiis  respecting  that  extraordinary  people,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  iotroductioD  to  a  work,  written  hy  the  celebrated  Jew 
King,  of  a8uriou8  notoriety,  intitled,  DiiseriaHont  on  the  Propheciee. 

The  verification  of  the  prophecies  has  convinced  those  who  have 
considered  them  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion;  and 
many  men  of  note  have  become  converts  to  its  creed,  'fhere  are 
frequent  recent  instances  of  such  conversions,  but  in  ancient 
times  they  were  much  more  numerous;  proselytes  in  other  reli- 

Ipons  may  have  interested  motives  for  their  apostacy,  but,  in  a  re- 
igion  so  precise  and  austere,  there  is  littie  sensual  attraction.  It 
must  be  pure  faith,  and  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  induces  a 
coBversioii  to  the  Jewish  religion;  it  is  difficult  to  observe  its  to- 
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nets;  it  had  many  ceremonials,  and  requires  constant  devotion;  so 
manj  worldly  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  its  votaries,  that  would 
rather  deter  than  invite  proselytes;  they  are  oppressed  by  all  na- 
tions, but  their  suffering  is  the  remainder  of  the  punishment  of 
their  captivity,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  prediction;  what  has  al- 
ready haf^ned  is  a  pledge  for  the  farther  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies. 

«  «  »  «  . 

The  Jews  cannot  intermarry  with  people  of  a  different  religion, 
they  cannot  eat  of  their  viands^  and  tnerefore  they  don't  incorpo- 
rate with  them;  but  this  separation  renders  them  hated  by  other 
nations;  they  attribute  to  an  unsocial,  unfriendly  disposition,  what 
is  ascribable  to  the  injunction  of  Uieir  laws;  they  reject  honours 
that  would  interfere  with  their  religion  and  offices,  and  occupa- 
tions incompatible  with  it;  unwilling  to  emerge  from  the  state  to 
which  their  religion  binds  them,  regardless  of  honourst  of  which 
other  nations  are  solicitous,  their  forbearance  has  been  mistaken 
for  exclusion,  and  increased  their  enemies'  iconteinpt;  their  com- 
mencement was  under  a  theocracv,  and  they  would  forfeit  their 
existence  rather  than  relinquish  the  divine  government* 

Though  they  are  the  primitive  lords  of  the  earth,  though  they 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  territory,  their  tides  abolished, 
their  property  despoiled,  and  their  dignity  sallied,  and  they  have 
no  mode  of  subsistence  but  commerce,  their  eenius,  which  is  the 
sole  resource  left  them,  abuniiantly  evinces  bow  superior  would 
be  its  operation  in  a  better  sphere  of  action.  The  contempt  and 
abhorrence  borne  them  is  an  incitement  to  the^  wnmn  that  are 
done  them;  the  edicts  against  them  are  implications  of  impunity 
'to  their  oppressors^  and  are  disgraceful  records  of  the  iniostice 
and  intolerancy  of  the  country  where  they  were  exercised;  they 
have  no  protection  but  in  their  caution,  they  traffic  with  timidity 
and  wariness,  their  fears  roase  their  acnteness,  and  their  acute- 
ness  and  suspicions  augment  the  hatred;  they  are  enjoined  by  their 
law  to  love  their  neiehbours,  but  they  have  every  neighbour's  en- 
mity to  encounter,  mAch  neither  mildness  can  mollify,  nor  sub- 
tlety elude;  it  must  be  a  faith  supnorted  by  supernatural  firmness 
that  can  endure  the  utmost  worldly  evils  that  can  be  inflicted, 
rather  than  relinquish  tenets  that  incur  such  vengeance* 

A  nation  so  distinct  from  any  other,  a  people  so  separate  and 
isolated  always  have  excited  hatred.  In  the  time  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosius,  Romah  emperors,  the  christians  massacred  the 
Jews  in  their  synasogues;  and  when  the  prefect  of  the  city  came 
to  quiet  the  tumult,  the  furious  monks  called  him  an  idolator, 
heathen,  and  unbeliever,  and  stoned  him  for  hb  humane  interpo- 
sition; they  threatened  death  to  all  those  who  favoured  the  Jews 
or  pleaded  for  toleration. 
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Hjpatia,  daughter  of  Theon  the  philosopher,  &  lady  of  prodi- 
gious talents,  great  meekness  and  chastity,  oeing  suspected  of  dis- 
countenancing these  disici^aceful  outrages,  was  assailed  by  a  mob 
(headed  by  one  Peter  a  lecturer,)  was  seized  and  dragged  out  of 
the  carriage,  was  led  to  a  church,  and  in  that  sanctuary  the  pretty 
unhappy  maiden  was  stripped,  her  beauteous  body  barbarously 

mangled  and  burnt  to  ashes. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Bishop  Newton  has  justly  said,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Jews  through  so  m^ny  ages,  and  the  total  destruction  of  their 
enemies,  are  wonderful  events,  and  are  made  still  more  wonder- 
ful by  being  signifipd  before^hand  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  is 
particularly  denoted  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  '  Fear  not  thou,  O 
Jacob,  my  servant,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  with  thee;  for  I  will 
make  a  tall  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  1  have  driven  thee,  but 
I  will  not  make  an  end  of  thee.'  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  is 
a  signal,  and  illustrious  act  of  Divine  Providkncs;  they  are  dis- 
persed among  all  nations,  and  not  confounded  with  them;  the 
drops  of  rain  that  fall,  and  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
ocean,  are  mineled  and  lost  in  that  great  and  immense  body  of 
water;  and  such  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature;  they  would  have  been  mingled  and  lost 
in  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  but  they  flow  in  all  parts,  blend 
with  all  nations,  and  yet  are  religiously  and  civilly  separate  from 
all;  they  still  remain  in  their  faith  a  distinct  people;  taey  are  un» 
able  to  jive  conformable  to  their  lawd;  they  nowhere  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  nowhere  exercise  the  whole  of  their  religion;  In* 
tolerance  restrains  them;  they  are  checked,  bruised,  and  con^ 
temned,  yet  they  are  wonderfully  saved;  they  bound  from  oppres* 
sion,  ancf  like  their  ancetors,  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes,  or  Daniel 
in  the  lion's  den,  human  power  is  frustrated,  and  there  is  no  de- 
stroying whom 'God  chooses  to  preserve. 

Tjieir  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices  are  limited  to  one  certain 
place,  and  that  has  been  for  man}^  ages  in  the  possession  of  stran* 
eers  and  aliens,  who  do  not  permit  them  to  resume  their  station; 
uiough  so  dispersed  they  continue  separate;  the  northern  nations 
have  come  in  swarois  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe;  but 
where  are  they  now  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished?  The 
Gauls  went  forth  in  great  bodies  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
parts,  but  what  footsteps  or  traces  of  them  are  remaining  any- 
where? In  France,  who  can  discriminate  the  race  of  tiie  ancient 
Gauls,  from  the  divers  other  people  who  have  settled  there?  In 
Spain,  who  can  separate  Spaniards,  Goths  and  Moora*  who  alter- 
nately conc^uered  it?  In  England,  who  can  ascertain  which  are 
original  Bntons,  or  Danes*  or  Saxons,  or  Romans,  or  Normans? 
The  most  ancient  and  honourabJie  pedigrees  can  only  be  traced 
to  a  certain  period,  and  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture and  uncertainty,  obscurity  and  ig:norance:  but  the  Jews  go 
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bejond  all  other  nations,  they  can  dednce  their  senealogj  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world;  aiter  the  destruction  of  their  archives 
and  records  they  cannot  discriminate  particular  families,  but  they 
know  they  sprang  from  their  patriarch  and  prince  Abraham;  yet' 
tiie  contempt  and  persecution  they  every  where  encounter,  one 
would  imagine,  would  make  them  incorporate  with  other  nations, 
and  deny  ttieir  original;  but  they  profess  it,  glory  in  it,  persist  in 
it,  and  prefer  it  to  life.  After  so  many  massacres,  how  could  they 
be  so  numerous  and  continue  separate,  but  by  that  Power  which 
they  acknowledge,  and  of  which  nothing  can  deter  their  adora- 
tion, or  disconra^  their  confidence? 

PnoTinxNOB  IS  e^uallr  demonstrated  in  vengeance  on  their 
enemies;  th^  Egyptians  neld  them  in  bondage  many  years,  and 
were  destroyed  in  an  extraordbary  manner;  the  Assyrians  car- 
ried away  captive  ten  tribes,  and  afterwards  the  Babylonians  car- 
ried away  the  remaining  two  tribes,  of  Judah  and  Beujamin;  and 
the  Homans  frequently  massacred  or  banished  them  from  their 
dominions;  but  where  are  now  these  potent  monarchs  that  op- 
pressed Gon's  people?  The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylo- 
nians, were  overthrown  by  the  rersians,  and  the  Persians  re- 
stored the  Jews;  the  Syro-Macedonians  were  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved  by  the  normem 
nations;  yet  the  Jews  are  extremely  numerous,  adhere  as  firmly 

as  ever  to  their  religion,  and  are  still  distinct 

«  »  «  «  •      . 

Moseses  order  for  observing  the  Sabbatical  year  was  a  striking 

Soof  of  the  divine  mission,  for  if  he  had  not  known  by  preterna- 
ral  communication  that  the  sixth  vear  would  produce  sufficient 
for  three  years,  the  ordinance  would  have  starved  his  community. 

«  •  «  «  « 

A  religion  essentially  different  from  all  others  has  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  all  nations,  and  all  nations  are  inimical  to 
the  Jews;  the  books  which  arie  extant  are  inoffensive,  they  are  not 
strictures  on  other  religions,  they  are  not  lures  to  attract  converts, 
they  are  chiefly  explanations  of  their  tenets  and  rites,  yet  the  ab> 
horrence  of  their  adversaries  is  not  abated;  even  in  the  country 
where  liberty  is  so  much  vaunted,  laws  exist  against  them  which 
are  a  stifi;ma  to  its  jurisprudence,  and  a  satire  on  its  pretended 
philosophy. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  immutability  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  tiiat  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  all  the  earth  has  not  ef- 
fected a  change  of  it;  the  Israelites  of  Rome,  of  England,  Germa- 
ny, Turkey,  Persia,  &c.  have  incessantiy  professed  the  same  law, 

no  schism  nas  made  question  of  the  ten  commandments. 

«  •  «  *  « 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  tiie  infallible  sign  of  a  miracle. 
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for  all  the  operationi  of  nature  are  wonderfttl»  and  would  be 
deemed  miraculous  if  they  were,  uncommon. 

«  «  «  •  « 

When  a  phenomenon  is  announced,  and  it  happens,  the  predic* 
tion  is  prophetic:  extraordinary  deviations  from  nature's  course 
were  called  in  aid  of  the  prophet's  prediction,  and  the  prediction 
was  verified;  the  prophet  predicted  events  3,600  years  before  their 
accomplishment,  in  tiie  wide  globe  extensive  to  tne  remotest  parts; 
in  ail  regions  and  amidst  all  nations,  dispersed  and  scattered  Jews 
are  every  where  found;  quiet,  humble,  and  scarcely  respected 
among  nations;  this  faithful  people  are  fixed  in  the  unshaken  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion;  persecution  has  not  exterminated  them, 
nor  deterred  them  from  the  observance  of  the  laws  for  which  they 
suffer;  the  tyrants  who  oppress  them  without  a  consciousness  of 
it,  are  fulfilling  the  prophecy;  replete  with  crime,  they  are  instru- 
ments of  divine  vengeance,  ano  will  perish  idfter  its  execution; 
tiie  fidelity  of  repentant  Jews  will  be  requited,  and  their  promised 
restoration  be  infallibly  effected. 

«  *  «  4r  « 

Hie  divine  decree  that  the  law  pyen  to  the  children  of  Israel 
should  stand  for  ever,  is  in&llible;  not  a  tittle  of  the  Bible  is  va- 
ried, every  sublunary  production  is  subject  to  change  and  vicissi- 
tude, this  supernatural  ordinance  maintains  its  pre-eminence. 
The  Jews  of  Asia,  Europe,  or  India,  wherever  this  wandering  na- 
tion has  been  driven,  the  same  identical  law  is  professed.  The 
Scripture  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  the  people  uniform 
and  infiexible;  some  missionary  Jesuits  penetrated  into  China, 
and  there  to  tiieir  amazement  they  discovered  a  vast  congregation 
of  JeWs,  they  were  ignorant  of  Europe,  or  of  the  existence  of  Eu* 
ropean  Jews;  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  copy  of  their  five  books  of 
Hoses,  they  brought  it  to  Europe,  and  found  it  a  correct  Qopy  of 
the  five  books  in  use  at  the  Syna^;ogues* 

Many  nations  meditated  their  total  destruction,  they  have 
waded  through  their  own  blood  to  every  region  of  the  elobe:  op- 
pressed, defenceless,  and  degraded;  no  country  to  shelter  them; 
no  potentates  to  protect  them;  no  encouragement  or  comfort  but 
an  unbroken  mind,  that  is  sustained  by  him  in  whom  they  believe, 
and  their  firm  reliance  on  a  future  deliverance  from  this  deplora- 
ble state.  '  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  or  their 
enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  nor  will  I  abhor  them  to  de- 
stroy them  utteiiy,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them,  for  I  am 
the  Loan  their  Oon:'  and  Jeremiah  said,  *  For  I  am  with  thee, 
saitb  the  Lord,  to  save  thee;  though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  na- 
tions whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  I  will  not  make  an  end  of 
thee,  but  will  correct  thee.' 

»  «  «  4  * 

And  thou  shalt  be  an  astonishment,  a  proverb  and  a  by-word, 
amongst  aU  nations  whither  the  Loan  shall  lead  thee."  .  Their 
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character  is  proverbial,  all  nationg  have  deri^ated  them,  they  are 
reproached  and  vilified  wherever  they  inhabit;  the  bard  who  has 
amazed  and  fascinated  his  readers,  did  not  dildain  to  sully  his 
pen  in  the  general  calumny;  to  increase  the  overwhelming  odium, 
and  gratifjT  a  popular  prejudice,  he  transposed  characters;  and  to 
please  a  fanatic  rabble  made  his  inhuman  usurer  a  Jew;  the  ori- 
ginal tale  on  which  he  founded  his  dramatic  composition  had 
made  him  a  christian  thirsting  for  the  Hebrew's  blood;  but  Shaks- 
pNcare,  the  flatterer  and  parasite  of  Elizabeth,  was  again  the  para- 
site to  the  people.  He  nad  idolized  the  Tudors,  the  ancestors  of 
his  queen,  and  he  embittered  his  keen  pen  in  strengthened  gall 
to  swell  the  enmity  against  a  depressed  people;  the  flashes  of  his 
lightning  mind,' his  irresistible  censure  and  impetuous  eloquence 
corroborated  an  insuperable  Drediction;'his  exuberant  genius  knew 
no  restraint,  a  spirit  that  haa  explored  all  the  labyrinthian  wind- 
ings of  human  nature,  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  another 
knowledge,  or  he  would  have  hesitated  at  assuming  a  malignant 
office  that  incurred  so  fatal  a  penalty. 

«  »  '^  9t  m  » 

Their  numbers  excite  no  courage,  their  riches  no  enterprise; 
whatever  is  their  increase  of  population,  whatever  their  political 
influence,  or  physical  strensth,  it  incites  no  movement.  If  Jeru- 
salem was  depopulated,  and  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth  invit- 
ing them  to  repossess  the  territories  of  their  ancestors,  they  would 
reject  the  solicitation;  the  object  of  their  ardent  prayers,  the  sum- 
mit of  theur  fondest  hopes  will  be  unmtified,  till  a  signal  from 
Heaven  convinces  them,  that  the  period  of  their  redemption  is  ar- 
rived; no  human  suggestion  can  stimulate  tkem,  a  divine  impulse 
must  rouse  them;  tiiey  were  possessed  of  Jerusalem  by  miracle, 
and  they  wait  another  miracle  for  their  restoration." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

CORPORATE  RIGHTS. 

Defence  of  the  Orleaos  NarigaUon  Company  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  suit  instituted  against  them  by  Scire  Facias,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
oi  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  By  James  Workman  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  annexed.  New  Or- 
leans, 183S. 

In  the  present  extension  of  corporations  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  improvement  m  interior  navi- 
gation by  means  of  canals,  to  which  the  bold  and  magnificent  un- 
dertakings in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  have  led, 
whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  possesses  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  What  are  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  in  establishing  these  corporations,  how  far  they  are 
affected  by  any  constitutiowd  provisions,  when  the  judiciary  are  au- 
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^orised  to  declare  them  void  or  their  privileges  forfeited*  to  what 
extent  they  are  congenial  with  or  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  re- 
publican institutions;  are  all  subjects  in  which  large  numbers  feel 
a  deep  concern,  aftd  are  all  touched  upon  in  the  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us. 

In  1805,  the  Goyemor  and  Council  of  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
exercising  the  le^slative  power  tiherein*  panted  a  charter  to  the 
Orleans  ^avisation  Company  for  rendering  navigable  the  Bayou 
St.  John  and  &e  canal  of  Carbndelet  leading  from  Lake  Ponchar- 
train  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
undertaking  the  company  expended  the  sum  or  375,000  dollars, 
and  a  passage  which  before  tiie  organization  of  the  company  as  it  is 
statea,  was  hardly  naviffable  for  vessels  of  20  tons  was  rendered 
completely  practicable  for  large  vessels  of  150  tons.  In  the  words 
of  the  counsel,  the  company  *<  removed  all  the  bars  and  sandbanks, 
and  cleared  away  all  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  bay- 
ou St.  Joj^n,  due  a  noble  canal  in  the  place  of  the  almost  dry 
ditch,  miscalled  uie  canal  Carondelet,  scooped  the  deep  and  spa- 
cious basin  now  crowded  with  the  large  well-freighted  vessels  of 
various  nations;  and  added  at  least  50  per  cent  on  an  average  to 
the  value  of  a  lam  portion  of  the  real  property  of  the  city.  In 
this  they  expended  the  whole  capital  of  200,000  dollars  and  all 
the  tolls  received  for  several  years.  And  finally  they  demanded 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  tolls  which  the  law  allowed  them 
to  take.;' 

In  this  state  of  thin^  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  influenced 
perhaps  by  reasons  which  do  not  appear  in  this  pamphlet,  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  <*  Whereas,  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  constitntional  validity  and 
obligatioo  of  a  certain  charter  granted  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  the 
Orleans  Navigation  Company,  by  an  act,  bearing  date  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1805; 

2.  '*  And  vrhereas,  numerous  complaints  of  repeated  violations  of  said 
charter,  by  said  company,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  by  the 
good  people  of  Louisiana,  and  others  navigating  the  waters  of  Lake  Pon- 
qhartrain; 

3.  "  And  whereas,  highly  favoured  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges 
are,  in  their  nature,  adverse  to  and  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  spi- 
rit of  a  free  people^  tending,  man^estly,  in  their  oppressive  operations,  to 
the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  citizens  for  their  government;  and 
whereas,  it  is  expedient,  and  at  all  times  desirable,  that  the  people  should 
distinctly  understand  their  rights,  as  well  as  the  natnre  and  interest  of  con- 
porate  institutions,  existing  under  the  colour  of  legal  authority." 

And  then,  the  le^slature  proceed  to  authorise  and  require  the 
attorney -general  to  issue  out  a  scire  facias,  to  ascertain  the  points 
stated  at  the  opening  of  this  argument 

"First;  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  charter  of  the  Orleans  Naviga- 
tion Company;  and  secondly,  whether  the  same,  if  constitutional,  be  not 
forfeited  by  reason  of  the  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance,  the  iflegal  and  op- 
pressive actings  and  doings  of  the  said  company." 
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lo  May,  18«,  the  Sttpreme  Court  gave  jadg^Mt  m  fawir  «€ 

the  defendants.  .  u        u-  u       :- 

On  the  part  of  the  state  some  positions  were  taken  which  are  mr 
deed  of  an  extraordinary  character;  but  too  palpahlv  unfounded 
to  call  for  much  observation  from  the  court,  or  to  demand  mudi 
reply  from  the  counsel  for  the  defendants.    Mr.  Preston,  for  m- 
stance,  insisted  first,  That  congress  have  no  power  to  govern  the 
territories  of  the  United  SUtes  and  their  acts  for  the  government 
thereof  are  null.    Second,  That  even  if  they  had  that  power,  they 
could  not  delegate  it  to  the  governor  and  legislative  council  ot  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  charter  was  denved. 
It  was  farther  contended  for  the  state,  that 
« If  the  roveroor  and  legislative  eouncil  of  the  tarritoiy  of  Orieans  were 
constitutiooaUy  etUblished,  they  wore  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  tlioir 
leffislatiTe  powers,  to  rightful  subjects  of  legislatioo;  and  *»»»>  »  ff'**^ 
the  charter  oow  attacked,  they  transcended  those  UnuU,  and  did  not  act 
00  a  rightful  subject  of  legislation." 

To  this  Mr.  Workman  answers  in  the  following  satisftctory  Ian- 
guage: 

If,  to  improve  the  inland  navigation  of  a  country,  be  not  a  rfg*^****  •^J 
ject  of  legislation,  I  know  not  what  is  one.  1  think  it  is  among  the  fittest 
subjects  upon  whwh  legislative  wisdom  and  power  can  be  employed. 

Of  all  lawS)  the  most  imporUnt,  perhaps,  are  those  which  secure  tne 
lives,  the  persons,  the  reputotion,  the  civil  and  religous  I'^^if' "*** -™ 
political  power  of  the  citixen;  for  those  laws  form  the  best  foundaUon  of^ 
independence,  and  dignity,  and  enjoyments,  as  a  moral  being.  *«  ™ 
second  degree,  1  should  place  those  laws  which  increase  his  intellectual 
pleasures,  and  promote  his  intellectual  impro?enient;  those  l^'^*™*?"*^* 
courage  literature  and  the  Uberal  arU  and  sciences;  those  which  favowr 
the  establishment  of  schooU  and  coUeges,  libraries,  theatres,  and  pb>|««- 
phical  societies.  The  next  in  exceUence,  are  the  laws  which  «d«njw»f « 
to  the  physical  wants  and  comforts  of  the  people;  those  laws  which  advance 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  gi^e  life  to  commerce;  those  which  ^ 
Tkle  for  the  formation  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  or.any  other  means  of  mter- 
nal improvement.  .     •    ,    t-    ^     *    *u^  i«.* 

The  law  before  you,  belongs,  in  relation  to  lU  final  objecte,  to  the  last 
class;  but  the  means  it  contemplates  for  obtaining  them,  have  such  a  con- 
nection with  science,  as  entitle  it  to  a  higher  rank,  Th«  *«^f  *P{»~ 
navigation  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  by  which  free  and  enlightened  naUons 
are  more  particul^ly  distinguished  from  those  which  are  ^^''^^.^^^ 
barous,  or  imperfecUy  civilized.  What  art  more  useful,  more  noble,  more 
entitled  to  legislaU^e  encouragement,  than  that  which  enables  man  to  dram 
the  marsh,  to  fertilixe  the  desert,  to  command  the  rocks  to  disappear  and 
the  mountains  to  open,  to  facUitate  the  commercial  intercourse  and  mul- 
tiply the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a  whole  l^'^'^''^\J^f 
legislatore  of  this  territory  were  Invited,  by  the  state  o^t»»«*^««°^  *|^|^' 
to  the  subject  of  inUind  navigation.  Natore  has  done  so  «5^"°',»'' " 
intersecting  our  almost  level  soil,  with  innumerable  nyen  and  bayouMtot 
we  can  easily  improve  her  bounty.  We  have  no  rocks  to  '^^^  o**^"^' 
talus  to  perforate,  no  expensive  locks  to  erect;  we  have  only  ^«>  clear  away, 
deepen,  extend,  and  unite  the  channels  of  water  wmmunication  already 
so  abundantly  provided  Jor  our  convenience.  —P.  36—38. 
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It  was  alto  inaiated  that  the  hajou  St.  John  was  public  proper*- 
ty,  free  and  common  as  a  public  high-way  for  the  use  of  all  ttie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States:  but  the  charter  had  violated  this  public 
right.  By  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  North  'Western 
territory  it  was  declared  *'  that  the  navigable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  shall  be  common  highways 
and  for  ever  iree  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  without  any  tax,  impost* 
orduty^erefor.  So  by  an  actof  Sd  March,  18ll,all  navieable  rivers 
and  waters  in  the  territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana  3iall  be  and 
remain  forever  public  highways.  And,  by  the  acts  of  congress,  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitutioD, 
&C.  and  for  admitting  the  state  of  Louisiana  into  the  union,  it 
shall  be  taken  as  a  condition  upon  which  Louisiana  is  incorporat- 
ed into  the  union,  that  the  river  Mississippi  and  waters  leading 
into  the  same,  and  also  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shall  be  common  high- 
ways and  for  ever  free,  &c.  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  toll 
therefor,  imposed  by  the  state.  In  answer  to  this  argument  Mr. 
Workman  ooserves, 

"  Nothing  more  18  ioteqded  than  to  declare,  explicitly,  that  the  viaten 
ID  questioD  shall  be  public  highways,  and  not  private  ways,  for  the  use  of 
any  particular  person  or  persons  exclusively.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  lim- 
itiog  the  exclusion  of  aU  taxes,  duties,  imposts  or  tolls,  to  those  which 
might  be  imposed  by  the  said  ttaie.  Never  could  it  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  congress  to  prevent  the  new  states  from  clearing,  improving,  and 
extending  any  of  the  navigable,  or  partly  navigable  waters,  which  God 
had  given  them,  or  from  forming  new  channels  of  navigation:  nor  to  pro- 
hibit them  for  ever  from  effecting  those  purposes  by  the  most  reasonable, 
the  most  efiectual,  and  the  most  usual  means;  that  is,  by  the  agency  of  joint 
stods  corporations,  to  be  indemnified  by  tolls,  paid  by  those  who  sliould 
profit  by  their  labours.  The  g^rand  object  of  the  ordinance,  and  of  all  the 
ttws  in  question,  was  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  states,  and  per- 
manent governments  therein;  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  fede- 
ral councils,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest — See  Uie  last  paragraph  cf 
the  3d  ieOion  if  1^  Orcftnanci^  1 .  MarUnU  Dig.  192.  Could  congress 
then  have  contemplated  to  deprive  these  new  states  of  a  means  of  internal 
improvement,  prosperity  and  opulence,  employed  by  every  one  of  the  old 
states,  whose  local  situation  and  other  circumstances,  allowed  them  to  avail 
themselres  of  its  advantages!  Congress  never  entertained  such  an  invidious 
and  illiberal  disposition.  We  shall  presently  show,  with  respect  to  our  own 
particular  company  that  they  have  not  only  recognised,  consented  to,  and 
approved  of  our  charter,  but  have  afforded  us  their  generous  aid  in  further- 
ance of  our  operations. 

The  bayou  St.  John,  alienated!  The  bayou  St.  John  not  a  public  highway! 
Not  free  and  open  to  all  the  citixens!  Every  one  who  will  use  bis  eyes, 
may  be  conviOced  of  the  contrary.  That  bayou,  which,  before  the  estab* 
lishitnent  of  the  Orleans  Navigation  Company,  was  an  unsafe,  obstracted, 
miseraUe  channel,  is  now  a  great  public  highway  for  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions; and  we  have  made  it  so.  That  bayou  which  was  formerly  shut  up 
ajsd  occluded  by  bars,.and  sand-banks,  and  innumerable  other  embarrass- 
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ments,  we  have  opeoed  and  m&defrae;  really  free  ibr  the  nie  of  all  who 
choose  to  oarigate  its  waters.  Where  one  vessel  could  navigate  it  here- 
tofore, a  hundred,  a  thousand  vessels  may  navigate  it  now.  It  is  as  free 
as  it  was  possible  for  art  to  make  it. — ^The  navigation  of  that  stream,  of 
almost  vital  importance  to  our  now  populous  city,  can  no  longer  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  lime-boats  and  pirogues  which  formerly  manag:ed,  though 
not  without  gpreat  risk  and  labour,  to  force  their  way  through  its  shallow, 
encumbered  channels.  And  this  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the  outcry  set 
up  by  certain  persons  against  our  enterprizing,  public-spirited  institution, 
lliey  find  that  their  wretched  craft  cannot  maintain  any  competition  with 
the  fine,  Uuge,  well-rigged,  well-manned  vessels,  which  we  ;have  enabled 
to  sail  from  the  lakes  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  cannot  bear  to  be- 
hold the  bayou  "  ploughed  by  bolder  prows  than  theirs;"  and  tliey  know, 
that  if  our  company  were  destroyed,  the  navigation  of  that  stream  would 
soon  be  deteriorated  to  its  pristine  state,  when  they  might  again  possess 
the  same  monopoly  of  it  which  thev  enjoyed  in  the  good  old  times. 

The  learned  counsel's  notion  of  a  public  highway,  free  to  all  the  world, 
is  like  that  of  acertain  worthy  Hibernian,  concerning  a  free  port  On  arriv- 
ing with  his  ship  at  New  York  which,  he  was  assured,  was,  like  all  the  ports 
of  the  U.  States,  a  free  port,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  find  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  tonnage  duty  on  his  vessel,  impost  duties  on  his  goods, 
and  wharfage  besides  for  the  liberty  of  landing  them  on  the  quay.  After 
all  this,  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  when  he  went  to  the  Fly-market, 
which  be  heard  was  a  public  market,  free  and  op«n  to  every  one,  to  leani 
that  he  could  obtain  nothing  there  without  paying  for  it" — p.  47 — 50. 

<<  It  is  further  maintained,"  (says  Mr.  W.)  « that  the  toll  granted  by  the 
9th  section  of  our  charter,  is  in  violation  of  that  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  declares,  that  the  *'  congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states;" 
and  of  that  article,  which  provides,  that  "  all  duti^es,  imposts  and  excises, 
shadl  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;"  and  of  that  article  also, 
which  ordains,  that  '*  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  Uie  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another."  But  it  is  clear,  at  the  first  view,  that  the  provisions 
and  restrictions  of  those  clauses,  are  applicable,  exclusively,  to  the  exercise 
o(  the  legfislative  powers  conferred  on  congress.  It  never  before  was  con- 
tended or  supposed  that  any  of  those  clauses  could  be  so  construed  as  to 
restrain  a  state  from  authorising  toll  canals,  or  any  similar  establishment, 
for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  improving  its  agriculture  or  commerce. 

<*  There  is  yet  one  more  objection  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
9th  section  of  our  charter.  It  is  alleged  that  the  imposition  of  the  ton- 
nage duty,  as  it  is  called,  which  that  section  allows  us  to  demand,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provision  of  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution; that "  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage;"  and  it  is  asserted,  that  our  charter  has  never  received  the 
consent  of  copgress. 

**  To  investigate  this  objection  thoroughly,  let  us  first  inquire,  whether 
the  toll  in  question  is  really  such  a  tonnage  duty  as  the  constitution  con- 
templates? A  duty  is  a  tax  or  impost  raised  by  a  state  for  the  use  of  its  gov- 
ernment A  toll,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  payment,  in  towns,  markets 
and  fairs,  for  goods  and  cattle  bought  and  sold.  It  is  a  reasonable  sum  of  mo- 
ney due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  upon  the  sale  of  things  tollable 
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withto  the  same,  2  but,  220.  Tolls  were  granted  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  for  all  commercial  goods  passing  in  and  out  of  the  ci- 
ty, on  horses,  or  in  carts  or  wagons,  fi  Eoul^g  Rep.  2.  Tolls  may  be  claim- 
ed by  grant  or  prescription,  by  a  town,  for  such  a  number  of  beasts,  or  for 
CFery  beast  that  goeth  through  their  town;  or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  main- 
tained at  their  cost;  which  is  reasonable,  though  it  be  for  passing  through 
the  king's  highway,  where  every  man  may  lawfully  go,  as  it  is  for  the  ease 
of  travellers  that  go  that  way.  Terms  de  Ley,  66 1  — 562.  This  toll'  must 
be  for  a  reasonable  cause,  which  must  be  shown,  viz,  that  they  are  to  re- 
pair or  maintain  a  causeway,  or  a  bridge,  or  such  like.  Cro.  Eliz.  711. 
Of  this  last  kind  is  the  toll  in  question.  It  is  granted  to  us  for  the  just  and 
reasonable  cause  of  improving  and  maintaining  the  navigation  of  certain 
waters.  It  is  allowed  as  an  indemnity,  or,  if  you  please,  as  a  remuneration 
for  monies  laid  out  and  services  performed. — Again,  the  constitution  says, 
'*  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage." 
But  our  toll  is  not  laid  by  any  state,  but  by  a  corporation,  authorised  by  a 
state  legislature,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same,  by  a  legislature  having 
for  that  purpose,  the  power  of  a  state  legislature.  It  is,  in  fact,  authorised 
by  the  state,  inasmuch  as  our  state  constitution  provides,  that  *'*•  all  laws 
now  in  force,  in  this  territory,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  shall 
continue  and  remain  in  full  effect  until  repealed  by  the  legislature.  — 
Schedule^  sec,  4.  In  this  case,  no  tax  or  duty,  of  any  kind,  is  positively  es- 
tablished by  law,  although  a  toll  is  permitted,  eventually,  to  be  established 
by  our  charter.  The  toll  emanates  from  a  corporate  power.  The  cor- 
poration may  authorise  or  not  authorise  it,  and  n^y  select  the  purposes  to 
which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  This  corporation  is  a  being  intend- 
ed for  local  objects  only:  all  its  capacities  were  limited  to  the  improvement 
of  the  inland  navigation  of  our  territory.  Its  ordinance,  imposing  a  toll,  is 
a  bye-law,  and  not  a  state  law.  •  This  distinction  between  a  public  law, 
authorising  a  corporation  to  raise  money,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the 
bye-law  by  which  the  corporation  exercises  the  authority  thus  given  to  it, 
was  taken  and  sustained  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Cohens  vs.  the  state  of 
Virginia,  6  fFheat.  Rep.  445."— p.  52--55, 

The  following  pleasant  retort  desarves  preservation. 

«  The  counsel,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  was  kind  enough, 
in  a  gracious,  relenting  mood,  to  say:  <«  We  are  not  claiming  the  vested 
property  of  the  company.  Let  them  keep  and  use  that  in  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  powers.  We  are  contesting  their  right  to  demand 
property,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  money  from  us."  Many  thanks  to 
the  learned  gentleman,  for  the  intended  favour! — He  only  means  to  take 
from  us  our  tolls,  our  revenues,  the  only  interest  or  return  we  can  ever 
bare,  or  expect  to  have,  for  our  money,  and  then  he  will  leave  untouched 
our  property;  our  capital,  which  is  already  laid  out  and  expended  for  the. 
public  benefit,  and  gone  forever!  His  beneficent  intention,  in  this  re- 
spect, reminds  me  of  the  goodly  project  of  a  certain  Scotch  economist,  for 
expanging  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Feeling,  or  pretending  to 
feel,  some  qualms  of  conscience  at  a  scheme  of  pnblic  robbery  ao  exten- 
sive, ruinons  and  attrocious,  this  scrupulous  enemy  of  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges,  proposed  that  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  debt  should  be 
abolished,  amd  that  the  national  creditors  should  be  left  at  fu'  leeberiy  to 
take  a'  their  vestM  capitol— wAar^'er  they  eoWdfind  i^— p.  68—69. 

Oar  limits  do  not  permit  further  extracts  from  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Workman^  though  the  whole  of  it  deserves  perusal,  as  well  for 
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the  chasienesB  of  its  style  as  for  the  solidity  of  its  legal  positions. 
The  points  discussed  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  inter- 
esting from  the  growing  importance  of  all  questions  of  constita- 
tional  lawy  and  ^om  the  vast  concerns  embraced  in  their  discus- 
sion. That  there  are  evils  attending  the  establishment  of  corporate 
institutions  there  is  no  doubt:  but  at  the  same  time  tlie  necessity  and 
utility  of  them  in  promoting  extensive  objects  of  public  welfare  is 
80  manifest,  that  their  sood  effects  overtialante  their  evil;  and 
this,  in  the  condition  of  humanity  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  al« 
most  any  object  of  hu man  pu rsuit.  Individuals  are  not  competent 
to  the  vast  achievements  of  constructing  turnpikes  and  cutting  ca- 
nals:  and  states,  if  they  have  the  pecuniary  means,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting  that  vigilance,  economy,  and  uniformity  of  design, 
without  which  e  very  attempt  must  be  unsuccessful  or  wasteful.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  to  granting  a  charter,  when  once 
granted,  and  costly  expenditures  have  been  incurred  on  the  fiiith 
of  it,  an  attempt  to  take  it  away  on  some  of  the  grounds  set  up  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  this  proceeding  would  be  calculated  to  ex- 
cite alarm,  were  it  not  that  the  judiciary  is  a  tribunal  which  coolly 
examines  on  the  justice  and  constitutionality  of  such  measures, 
and  decides  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Any  abuse  of  a 
charter  may  constitute  a  distinct  and  very  just  ground  of  forfei- 
ture; but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  nave  been  imputable  to 
the  Orleans  Navigation  Company. 


ANECDOl-E  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chatele^  and  in  the  first  burst  of 
his  grief,  Voltaire,  had  an  interview  with  the  widowed  husband, 
extremely  affecting  to  both  parties.  Voltaire,  on  this  occasion, 
Tentured  to  beg  back  the  ring,  which  Madame  de  Chatelethad  al- 
ways worn.  "  You  are  not  ienorantof  the  friendship  which  exist- 
ed between  us,"  said  the  afmcted  lover  to  the  afflicted  husband; 
**  and  that  ring,  so  constantly  worn,  you  are  perhaps  already  aware, 
contains  my  'picturtP 

"  I  have  witnessed  your  friendship,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Cba- 
telet,  **  and  I  know  the  ring  you  aUude  to.  Ad  you  observe,  she 
never  parted  with  it;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  your  pic- 
tore  that  itcontains!---^/iat  picture  was  instantly  replaced  by  miruT^ 
The  tears  of  Voltaire  ceased  to  flow!  he  demanded  proore  of  this 
treason  to  friendship  and  to  love.  The  ring  was  sent  for,  the 
secret  spring  was  touched,  the  enamel  flew  open^  and  tiie  picture 
of  the  young,  the  chivalrous  St.  Lambert  stooa  confessed,  in  all  the 
imposing  superiority  of  youth  and  military  glory.  The  philoso* 
pher  closed  the  spring,  and  returned  the  ringto  the  mourmng  hus- 
band. 
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Where  is  the  man  who  has  not  heard  'of  that  ancient  and  honour* 
able  town  Kiddywinkle — a  town  boasting  of,  according  to  the  last 
census,  no  fewer,  than  two  hundred  and  forty- seven  inhabitants, 
and  rendered  immortal  by  containing  the  ashes  of  a  Saxon  mon- 
arch? I  shall  never  foi^t  the  moment  in  which  1  first  visited  the 
market,  and  wanderecT round  the  streets  of  this  venerable  place. 
An  urchin  of  seven  years  old,  who  had  never  previously  waddled 
out  of  the  village,  seven  miles  distant,  in  which  I  had  b^en  reared, 
every  step  was  enchantment,  and  awe,  and  amazement.  The 
crowd  in  the  market,  which  seemed  to  comprehend  the  whole 
world— the  newly  oiled  boots,  (some  were  actually  glossed  with 
blacking,)  and  the  well  brushed  Sunday  coats  of  the  farmers — ^the 
dashing  gowns  and  bonnets  o(  the  farmers'  daughters— the  stalls 
almost  broke  down  with  oranges,  ^ngerbread,  and  other  delicacies 
—the  shop  windows  displaying  a  dazzling  though  fantaatic  ad- 
mixture of  sugar-candy,  ribbons,  soap,  mushns,  and  woollen-drape- 
ry— ^the  gorgeous  signs  of  the  ale-houses— the  sloops  and  barges 
on  the  canal— the  mightv  piles  of  coals  and  timber — the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  which,  from  iheir  size,  brilliant  doors  and  window-shut- 
ters, cunous  knockers,  and  a  thousand  other  wonderfiil  things, 
seemed  to  be  palaces— absolutely  overpowered  me.  I  seemed  to 
be  some  insect  which  had  accidently  crawled  into  a  superior 
world.  I  doubted  whether  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  stare  at  the 
shop  windows,  or  to  mix  myself  up  with  the  great  folks  in  the 
market;  and  I  even  deemed  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  tread  upon  the 
two  or  three  flag-stones,  which  were  here  and  there  laid  before  the 
doors  of  people  of  fashion;  therefore,  whenever  I  approached  them, 
in  my  perambulations,  I  reverently  strode  into  the  mire,  to  avoid 
them.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible,  at  thai  time,  to  have 
convinced  me,  that  any  other  place  on  earth  equalled  Kiddywin- 
jcle. 

Although  my  head  is  not  yet  g;ray,  many  years  have  passed  over 
it  since  that  happy  moment,  f  have,  in  these  years,  with  some- 
thing of  the  eccentricity  and  velocity  of  the  comet,  shot  across 
every  circle  of  society,  except  the  upper  ones,  without  appearing 
to  be  destined  to  move  in  any,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  friendlj 
satellite  to  accompany  me.  [  have  been  whirled  through  lowli- 
ness, and  ambition,  and  splendid  hopes,  and  bitter  disappointments. 

;  else,  save  ease  and 

p  out  of  society, 

with   scarcely 

anj  other  employment  than  that  of  ruminating  on  the  past,  and 
preparing  for  the  eternity  which  hangs  over  me.  A  long  line  of 
years  of  sleepless  effort  and  anxiety-*of  years  which,  in  relation 
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to  myself,  teemed  with  great  events,  and  singular  vicisftitudes— 
stand  next  me  in  the  retrospect,  and  still  they  can  neither  obliter- 
ate, nor  shade  what  childhood  painted  on  my  memory.  In  gazinc 
on  the  scenes  of  manhood,  I  see  only  a  mighty  mass  of  confused, 
though  striking,  liehts  atid  shadows,  which  alternately  make  me 
mourn,  ^mile,  shudder,  blush,  and  boast;  but,  in  looking  at  what  pre- 
ceded them,  I  see  a  series  of  distinct  pictures,  abounding,  no  doubt, 
in  the  simple  and  the  grotesque,  but  still  alike  lovely  in  tiieir  tints, 
and  delightful  in  their  subjects.  I  love  to  look  at  myself,  as  I  strutted 
about  on  the  first  day  of  ray  being  deemed  worthy  of  wearing  jack- 
et and  trowsers — as  I  fought  niy  innumerable  battles  with  tne  old 
fancier,  although  they  hot  seldom  ended  in  my  discomfiture  and 
ight — as  I  puffed  away,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  when  I  took 
liberties  with  my  grandmother's  pipe  in  her  abscence,  and  was 
found  by  her  rolfine  about  the  floor  m  a  state  of  complete  intoxi- 
cation, to  her  infinite  consternation  and  anger — as  I  drank  from 
her  lips  the  first  prayers  I  could  utter,  and  put  my  endless  ques- 
tions to  her  respecting  that  Deity,  who  has  since  so  often  been  my 
only  friend — as  I  pored  over  the  histories  of  Tom  Hickathrift  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  until  my  breast  throbbed  with  the  wish  to 
imitate  these  valorous  persons — and,  above  all,  I  love  to  dwell  on 
niy  first  visit  to  Riddywinklc.  It  was  one  of  the  grand  events  of 
my  infancy;  it  introduced  me  to  a  new  world,  and  it  first  called 
into  action  that  ambition,  which,  although  it  has  often  enough  led 
me  through  disaster  and  torture,  has  not  finally  forsook  me,  with- 
out leaving  me  something  to  be  proud  of.  Would  that  I  could  re- 
member the  many  sage  remarks  that  I  made  to  my  companion,  in 
viewing  the  wonders  before  me  on  this  great  occasion!  They 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  rich  treat,  but,  alas!  they  are  among 
the  things  that  have  left  me  for  ever. 

The  Nag's  Head  has  been,  time  immemorial,  the  principal  inn 
of  Kiddywmkle.  It  is  tlie  only  one  which  displays,  in  letters  of 
gold,  «  Neat  Post  Chaise,"  and  "  Wines,"  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. Yo  it,  on  market  and  fair  days,  ride  all  the  gentlemen  farm- 
ers and  their  sons — the  privileged  men,  who  wear  white  neckcloths 
and  superfine,  or,  at  least,  fine  Yorkshire,  coats;  while  the  hum- 
bler farmers  and  other  villagers  reverentially  pass  it  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  The  Plough,  The  Black  Bull,  and  The  Green  Dra- 
gon. To  it,  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Kiddywinkle  scrupulously 
confine  themselves,  when  business  or  pleasure  calls  them  to  a 
place  of  public  accommodation;  while  the  lower  orders  as  scrupu- 
lously shun  it,  to  carry  themselves  and  their  money  to  the  less  ex- 
alted taps  of  the  rival  houses.  It  monopolizes  all  the  gentlemen 
travellers,  and  the  traveller  gentlemen,  all  the  justice  meetings, 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  house  of  extreme  gentility.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  whole  inn,  but  only  a  certain  small  parlour  which  forms  a  part 
of  it,  to  which  I  wish  to  ^vfe  celebritj^. 
From  causes  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine,  Kiddywinkle 
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boasts  of  DO  theatre,  concert-4XM>in>  or  other  place  of  evenins  amuse- 
meats.  The  distinctions  between  the  variotts  classes  of  society 
are  maintained  in  that  ancient  place,  with  a  rigour  which  is  un- 
known in  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Sugamose,  the  grocer's  spouse, 
would  be  eternalljf  aismced,  were  she  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs. 
Leatherleg»  the  wife  of  the  shoemaker;  and  Mrs.  Catchfool,  the 
attomey^s  lady,  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  become  intimate 
with  Mrs.  Sugamose.  The  very  hi^hesl  class  never,  perhaps,  com- 
prehends more  than  five  or  six  families;  and  these  keep  themselves 
as  effectually  secluded  from  all  below  them,  with  regard  to  social 
intercourse,  as  they  would  be,  if  an  Atlantic  rolled  between  them. 
They  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  friendly  with  each  other;  but 
then  there  are  weighty  reasons  which  render  it  h^hly  inexpedient 
for  the  heads— the  roasters^-to  mingle  much  together  at  each 
other's  houses.  These  heads,  thoueh  excessively  aristocratic  and 
refined,  are  ever  slenderly  endowed  with  income;  for,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  plentiful  fortunes  never  could  be  amassed  at 
Kidaywinkle,  or  be  attracted  hither  from  other  parts.  For  the 
ladies  and  children  to  visit  each  other  is  no  great  matter;  a  cup  of 
tea  tastes  only  of  sixpences;  but  were  the  gentlemen  to  dine  and 
sup  with  each  other  it  would  be  ruinous.  The  eatables  are  no- 
thing, even  though  the  table  boast  of  something  beyond  family 
fare;  but  the  liquids— the  wine  and  spirits— sdeath!  golden  sove- 
reigns are  swallowed  every  moment  A  compact,  therefore,  con- 
stantly exists  among  the  gentlemen,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  never 
entertain  each  other,  except  at  that  season  of  universal  entertain- 
ment, Christmas.  Man,  however,  in  spite  of  pride  and  poverty,  is 
a  social  animal.  That  which  is  inexorably  withheld  by  scorn  of 
inferiors  and  limited  finances,  is  abundantly  supplied  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Kiddy  winkle,  by  the  suug,  comfortable,  and  venerable 
little  parlour  of  the  Nag's  Head.  Tnitherthey  repair  every  eve- 
ning of  their  lives,  to  regale  themselves  with  a  cup  of  ale,  or  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water,  as  inclination  and  funds  may  will;  and  to 
taste  of  joys,  less  gaudy  and  exciting,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Costly 
entertainments,  but  infinitely  more  pure  and  rational. 

The  Rev.  AndreAr  Smallglebe,  Docter  Manydraught,  and  the 
three  Esquires,  Spencer  Slenderstave,  Leonard  Little8ight,and  An- 
thony Ailoften,  constituted,  a  few  years  since,  the  tiptop  circle  of 
Koddfy  winkle,  and,  of  course,  they  were  the  sole  evening  occupants 
of  the  little  parlour  at  the  Nag's  Head.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  the 
vicar,  and  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
pounds  per  annum.  He  had  passed  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and 
was,  in  person  and  disposition,  the  very  reverse  of  those  oorbtiits, 
which  mankind  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  only  correct  likenesses 
of  beneficed  clergymen.  He  was  in  stature  considerably  below 
the  middle  size,  and  he  was  exceedingly  slender,  even  in  propor- 
tion to  his  limited  altitude.  His  head  was,  indeed,  somewhat  larg- 
er, his  face  more  round  and  fleshy,  and  his  shoulders  a  little  broad- 
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er,  than  exact  symmetrj  warranted;  but  then  his  lep  and  tbighs->* 
thej  could  scarcely  atand  comparison  i»ith  a  walking-stick.  His 
gait  harmonized  with  the  lightness  of  his  form,  and  was  as  elastic 
and  nimble  as  that  of  the  doj  of  thirteen.  The  circular,  plump» 
pale  face  of  Mr.  Smallelebe,  did  but  little  justice  to  his  soul.  His 
forehead  was  reasonably  capacious*  but  still  it  did  not  tower  into 
di^nitj^-^his  eye  was  large,  but  not  prominent;  steady,  but  not 
peircing;  dark,  but  not  expressive;  perhaps  it  lost  much  in  effect 
from  displacing  an  inordinate  portion  of  the  white — his  mouth  was 
wide,  and  his  cnin  was  little;  and  greatly  drawn  in.  The  heavi- 
ness and  vacancy  of  his  countenance  were,  no  doubt,  a  little  height- 
ened by  his  long,  straight  coarse  hair;  and  they  were  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  by  the  light  boyishness  of  his  figure.  Mr.  Small- 

flebe,  however,  had  many  good  qualities,  and  some  great  ones.— • 
[is  heart  was  all  tenderness  and  benevolence,  but,  unfortunately, 
its  bounty  streamed  as  profusely  upon  the  unworthy,  as  the  worthy. 
He  had  never  mixed  with  mankind,  and  he  had  never  been  the 
worlds  suppliant,  or  dependent;  the  few  mortals  that  he  had  seen 
had  been  friends  seeking  his  society,  or  the  needy  iraplorine  his 
assistance,  and  they,  of  course,  had  exhibited  to  his  eyes  noQiinig 
but  desert  and  virtue*  While  he  had  thus  seen  nothing  of  man- 
kind's depravity,  his  spotless  conscience  and  unextinguishable 
cheerfulness,  magnified  into  the  superlative,  the  little  that  he  had 
seen  of  its  assumed  merit,  and  he  would  believe  nothing  that  could 
be  said  of  it;  except  praise.  In  his  judgment,  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  was  a  bad  man,  or  a  bad  woman;  and  if  the  proofs  that 
such  existed  happened  to  force  themselves  upon  him,  he  could  al- 
ways find  as  many  provocatives  and  palliatives  for  the  guilt,  as 
well  nigh  aiifiiced  to  iustify  it  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ge- 
nius and  reading,  and,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  eloquent  and  popular; 
bat  white  his  pathos  melted  all  before  it*  and  his  appeals  to  the  bet^ 
ter  feelings  were  irresistible;  he  never  remembered  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  grapple  with  the  sinner,  and  to  repeat  the  threatening  to 
the  impenitent  Out  of  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  a  univer- 
sal favourite.  His  artless,  simple,  mild,  unchangeable,  and  benevo- 
lent cheerfulness  spread  an  atmosphere  around  him,  from  which 
all  who  entered  it  drank  solace  and  happiness.  His  conversation 
charmed,  not  by  its  brilliancy  or  force;  but  by  its  broad*  easy  tow 
— ^its  intelligence,  warmth,  purity,  and  benevolence.  Base  as  the 
world  is,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  man,  who  was  every  one's 
friend,  to  have  an  enemy,  "  He  is  the  best  little  man  that  ev^ 
breathed!"  was  the  character  whidi  every  tongue  assigned  to  Mr. 
Smallglebe.  Those  who  robbed  him  under  the  pretence  of  solicit- 
ing charity — those  who  lauglied  at  bis  good  nature,  and  credulity 
-^those  who  despised  his  profession— and  those  who  even  forced 
him  into  opposition  and  contention,  all  joined  in  ejaculating  the 
eulogy. 
Mr.  Smallglebe,  nevertheless,  had  his  failings;  these  wilL  per- 


liaps,  appear  in  the  course  of  fhia  history,  but  I  hare  not  the  heart 
to  make  them  the  subjects  of  intentional  enumeration.  I  knew  the 
man,  and  loved  him.  Of  the  multitudes  with  whom  I  have  come, 
in  contact  in  my  eventful  life,  he  was  one  of  the  few,  whose  hearts 
never  could  stoop  to  what  men  oukht  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  re- 
collection of  his  virtues  has  stifled  the  curse  on  my  lips,  as  in  mv 
hours  of  agony  it  has  been  falling  on  my  species.  When  I  look 
back  on  the  baseness  which  I  have  been  doomed  to  witness  in  hu- 
man nature,  I  remember  him,  and  my  misanthropy  vanishes;  for  I 
then  know  that  the  world  still  contains  some  wno  are  good  and 
honourable.  We  have  parted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  but  I  shall 
only  forget  him  when  I  leave  the  world  for  over. 
^  Doctor  Manydratight  had  for  many  years  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian at  a  neighbouring  sea-port,  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  a  tall,  huge,  eccentric,  boisterous,  hotheaded  person,  whose 
faculties  were  of  the  most  diminutive  description.  Why  the  out- 
rage was  offered  to  nature,  of  making  a  medical  practitioner  of 
such  a  man,  instead  of  a  dra^n,  is  a  matter  too  hard  for  me  to  ex- 
plain. How  he  obtained  patients,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  incomprehen- 
sible. Egotism  is  to  most  men  far  more  serviceable  than  merit, 
although  many  have  not  the  art,  or  the  nerve,  to  give  it  at  all  times 
the  air  of  credibility.  Doctor  Manydraujg^t  was  a  prodigious  ego- 
tist; and  he  thundered  forth  his  own  praise  with  such  marvellous 
command  of  mien— with  such  triumphant  assurance  and  energy-— 
that  you  found  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt,  or  to  think  that  any 
other  physician  could  safely  be  trusted*  He  was  never  at  a  loss, 
and  he  was  never  in  despair.  The  patient,  sick  from  excess  of 
health,  just  affected  him  as  much  as  the  dying  one;  and  the  latter 
could  scarcelv  fail,  even  at  the  last  hour,  of  gatherinjc  hope  from 
his  bold,  bright  eye,  and  harsh,  dauntless  features.  The  sick,  and 
their  friends,  therefore,  shrunk  from  the  doubting  man  of  skill,  to 
cling  to  the  courageous  prescriber,  of  no  skill  whatever;  and  while 
the  lormer  pined  from  lack  of  practice,  the  latter  lived  riotously 
upon  a  profusion  of  fees.  Doctor  Manydraught  long  led  a  life, 
equally  busy  and  merry.  He  killed  unmercitully,  and  yet  never 
wanted  victims;  he  drank  and  wenched  immoderately,  and  still  the 
means  never  ran  short.  At  length,  when  he  reached  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  a^e,  and  the  seventieth  of  his  constitution,  his  health 
failed,  his  spirits  sank,  his  boasting  de^nerated  into  bullying  pa- 
tients fled,  fees  vanished,  and  starvation  frowned  in  the  honxon. 
He  acted  with  his  usual  decision,  and  with  (ax  more  than  his  usual 
wisdom.  He  saw  that  bis  loss  was  irrecoverable,  that  want  was 
at  hand,  and  he  immediately  announced  his  determination  to  retire 
from  business,  converted  his  little  property  into  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  settled  himself  at 
Kiddywinkle,  His  change  of  residence  was  a  masterly  piece  of 
policy,  '^for  it  saved  him  from  a  tremendous  fall  in  society;  nay  at 
bis  new  place  of  abode,  notwithstanding  his  reduction  of  income. 
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he  was  a  greater  man  than  he  was  before.  All  Ktddywinke  eager* 
\y  listened  to,  and  devoutly  believed  his  accounts  of  his  wonderful 
cures— his  exalted  connexions — his  transcendent  merits — and 
Doctor  Manjdraught  was  deemed  to  be  something  more  than  man. 
He  was  constantly  picking  up  dinners,  halt  guineas,  and  even 
guineas,  by  means  oi  advice;  certain  of  old  friends  were  continu- 
ally sendins  him  hampers  of  wine,  and  casks  of  brandy,  and  he 
thus  lived  almost  as  sumptuously  as  ever. 

The  father  of  Spencer  Slenderstave,  Esquire,  converted  himself 
in  a  brilliant  manner,  from  a  washerwoman's  bare-footed  urchin, 
into  tlie  chief  tailor  of  Kiddy  winkle.  He  amassed  wealth,  deter- 
mined that  his  son  should  follow  some  exalted  calling,  and  there- 
fore apprenticed  him  to  the  greatest  haberdasher  in  the  county. 
Spencer  was  tall,  sickly,  and  emaciated  as  a  boy,  and  he  was  the 
same  as  a  man.  His  constitution  and  temper  were  naturally  bad, 
and  his  ignorant  parents  rendered  them  incurable  by  indulgence. 
When  a  child,  his  frequent  fits  of  illness  procured  him  excessive 
supplies  of  barley-sugar,  plum-cake,  and  everything  else  that  his 
fancy  called  for;  and  this  not  only  rendered  the  fits  more  frequent, 
but  bribed  him  to  counterfeit  them,  the  more  especially  as  his 
word  was  never  doubted.  He  was  therefore  generally  ailing,  al- 
ways complaining,  and  eternally  stuffed  with  the  food  of  ailments. 
He  was  naturally  selfish,  cold-blooded  and  covetous,  vain,  peevish, 
and  pettish;  and  he  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  reverence  with 
which  his  parents  met  his  wishes  and  ilUhumour.  The  boys  hooted 
him  from  tneir  society  for  his  effeminacy  and  bad  temper,  and  he 
thus  grew  up  to  fourteen  with  his  mother,  whom  he  treated  as  his 
slave,  for  his  chief  associate,  and  with  the  ffratification  of  his  pro- 
pensities for  his  chief  employment  At  this  age,  be  was  a  slim, 
bent,  woful-looking  boy,  clad  in  a  grotesque  combination  of  fop- 
pish finery,  and  great-coats,  and  comforters,  and  exhibiting  much 
of  the  solemn,  antiquated  air,  and  possessing  almost  all  the  odious 
habits  of  the  bachelor  of  seventy.  During  his  apprenticeship,  Mr, 
Slenderstave  secluded  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  society, 
because  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  would  neither  treat 
him  with  reverence,  nor  administer  to  his  caprice,  without  return. 
He  betook  himself  to  novels  and  light  poetry  for  amusement,  poet- 
ized largely,  and  even  published  in  a  provincial  paper  divers  dolo- 
rous elegies  descriptive  of  his  own  miseries.  His  bondage  expired, 
and  he,  of  course,  went  to  spend  his  year  in  London,  where  he  na- 
turally became  a  highly  finished  dandy.  His  father  died  and  left  him 
two  tiiousand  pounds,  whereupon  he  determined  to  commence  bu- 
siness immediately,  idthough  he  was  greivously  perplexed  where 
his  shop  should  be  opend.  He  had  now  become,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment,  a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  taste,  and  he  read  and  rhymed 
more  than  ever.  His  reading  was  strictly  confined  to  the  fine,  the 
romantic,  and  lackadaysical;  and  it  effectually  convinced  him,  that 
a  man  of  refined  feelings  could  be  happy  nowhere  except  among 
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daisies,  cowslips,  and  primroses,  blackbirds,  purling  streams,  and 
shady  bowers.     ELidaywinkie  was  the  place;  it  was  both  town 
and  country;  and  accordingly  a  spacious  shop  was  taken  at  Kiddy, 
winkle.    Into  this  shop  Mr.  Slenderstave  thrust  a  most  magnifi- 
cent and  costly  stock;  every  way  suited  to  his  own  brilliant  taste, 
and  every  way  unsuited  to  toe  wants  and  funds  of  the  only  people 
who  were  likely  to  become  purchasers.    The  ladies,  high  and  low, 
of  Kiddy  winkle,  the  farmers'  wives,  the  labourers'  wives,  and  the 
servant  girls  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  were  all  thrown 
into  raptures  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Slenderstave^s  fine  things;  but 
then,  after  duly  admiring  what  they  could  not  afford  to  buy,  they 
went  elsewhere  to  expend  their  money.    This  told  much  against 
his  success  as  a  tradesman,  and  his  own  conduct  told  as  much 
apinst  it.    He  was  now  a  very  fine  gentleman.    He  lounged  into 
his  shop  every  morning  at  eleven  in  an  elegant  undress,  just  gaz- 
ed over  his  empty  shop  and  idle  shopmen,  and  then  lounged  back 
again  to  deliver  nimseif  of  a  sonnet,  to  devour  the  beauties  of  the 
last  publication  of  the  Cockney  school,  or  to  prepare  himself  for 
ruraiizine  in  the  green  fields  until  dinner  time.    He  kept  a  deli- 
ciouB  table,  and  dressed  in  the  first  fashion.    As  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  stock  account  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  wore  so  hideous 
a  face,  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  cursed  trade  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  vowed  that  he  would  abandon  it,  then  and  forever.  He 
did  abandon  i^  he  took  lodgings,  and  fashioned  himself  into  a  gen- 
tleman in  calling,  as  in  everything  else,  with  an  income  of  about 
seventy-five  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Slenderstave,  of  course,  could 
not  possibly  mingle  with  any  but  the  first  people  of  Kiddvwinkle, 
and  these  were  for  some  time  extremely  loath  to  admit  him  into 
their  society.    Independently  of  his  ignoble  birth,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing just  straggled  out  of  a  shop,  his  dandyism,  arr^nce,  and  sil- 
liness rendered  him  insupportable  to  the  great  of  iuddy  winkle- 
He,  however,  plied  the  la4ies  incessantly.    He  dilated  to  them  on 
silks  and  laces— copied  for  them  the  fashions  from  the  newspa- 
pers—recited to  them  the  beauties  of  Barry  Comwall^ulo^sed 
their  taste— made  verses  on  their  charms^and  dressed  so  divine- 
ly, that  at  length  Mrs.  Smallglebe  pronounced  Mr.  Slenderstave  to 
be  an  excessively  learned,  accomplished,  genteel,  and  fine  young 
man.    This  was  sufBcient,  and  he  at  once  took  his  place  m  the 
little  parlour  at  the  Nag's  Head.    At  the  moment  when  the  other 
frequenters  of  this  parlour  were  sketched,  he  was  about  forty-five. 
A  tall,  slight,  joiotiess,  nerveless,  spectre-lookine  person*  no  one 
couldlook  on  Mr.  Slenderstave  without  seeing  thathe  was  kept  alive 
by  drugs  and  cordials.    His  sallow,  fleshlessface  was  immoderate- 
I J  long  and  angular,  and  it  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  ghast- 
Iiness,  conceit,  melancholy,  and  silliness.    His  dress  was  perfect- 
ly unique.    His  finances  restricted  him  to  one  suit  per  annum,  and 
his  taste  compelled  him  to  send  this  suit  to  his  tailor  every  month 
to  be  fashionized.    The  tailor  lucklessly  had  no  ^'townxonnec- 
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tions,"  and  thereFore,  whil«  he  was  compelled  to  alter,  he  had  no* 
thing  to  guide  him  but  hb  own  fancy*  Mr.  Sienderstave  was  in 
consequence  sometifhes  twentj  years  before,  and  sometimes  twen* 
ty  years  behind  the  fashion,  but  never  in  it;  and  this  gave  him  the 
ap{>earaiice  of  bein^  an  requisite  morsel  of  threadbare  foppery,  to 
which  no  one  could  ass^  a  country  or  an  era*  He  was  now  al- 
together a  literary  eentieman.  He  enriched  the  provincial  pa- 
per which  circulated  in  Kiddy  winkle,  with  amatory  and  lachiy- 
mose  verses  almost  weekly,  and  he  was  reported  to  be  far  gone 
with  a  pathetic  novel. 

Leonard  Littlestght,  Esquire,  began  the  world  as  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  by  skill,  industry,  and  the  benign  influence  of  high 
prices,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  sixty,  possessed  of  land  woith 
five  hundred  per  annum.  He  was  a  hale,  broad,  erect,  vi^rous 
man,  with  a  plump,  oval  face,  which  exhibited  a  singular  mixture 
of  nerve,  sternness,  and  benevolence.  His  mind  was  strong  and 
shrewd,  apd  stored  with  much  practical  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, but  it  possessed  nothing  beyond  what  it  had  picked  up  from 
experience.  Of  books,  Mr.  Littlesight  knew,  and  desired  to  know, 
nothing.  He  was  a  man  of  mighty  prejudices  and  singular  obsti- 
nacy, but  his  heart  nevertheless  lay  in  the  right  place,  and  his 
life  would  have  done  honour  to  any  one,  save  a  philanthropist  by 
profession. 

Anthony  Atloften,  Esquire,  was  a  little,  puny  man  of  sixty-four, 
with  a  long)  thin,  sallow  face,  sharp  nose  and  chin,  and  little,  sore, 
weak,  watery  eyes,  which  nevertiieless  occasionally  astonished 
those  on  whom  they  fell,  with  their  brilliancy.  He  began  life  aa 
a'merchant,  but  his  constitution  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  air 
of  a  town,  and  therefore,  after  a  few  years,  rather  discouragine 
ones  with  regard  to  profit,  he  abandoned  business,  and  settleu 
himself  at  Kiddywinkle  upon  his  patrimony  of  two  hundred  per 
annum.  He  was  excessively  bilious,  and  therefore,  while  he  was 
rarely  seriously  indisposed,  he  was  always  just  sufficiently  so  to  be 
discontented  and  peevish.  Both  invalids,  there  was  this  essential 
difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Slenderstave,-— the  one  could 
barely  keep  himself  out  of  tlie  grave,  and  still  he  constantly  affect- 
ed excellent  health, — ^the  other  was  within  two  degrees  of  being  a 
healthy  man,  and  still  he  constantly  affected  grievous  sickness.— 
It  was  an  affront  to  the  man  of  bile  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  well; 
it  was  an  affront  to  the  poet  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  poorly.  Mr. 
Ailoften  was  a  man  of  auick,  powerful  intellect,  and  of  much  de- 
sultory reading,  and  when  his  feelings  were  a  little  excited,  a 
matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  he  could  be  extremely  eloquent- 
He  would,  however,  only  look  at  specks,  flaws,  and  defects,  and, 
consequently,  his  eloquence  abounded  in  sarcasm,  invective,  gloom, 
and  lamentation.  His  tongue  was  a  terror  to  Mr.  Slenderstave, 
and,  in  truth,  all  the  visiters  of  the  parlour  stood  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  awe  of  it,  save  and  except  Mr.  Littlesight* 
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In  a  divided  land  like  this,  if  five  people  be  assembled  together, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  constitute  at  least  two,  if  not  five,  political 
and  other  parties.  Perhaps  when  the  government  has  accomplish- 
ed the  praiseworthy  work  in  Ireland,  of  conciliating,  by  scourging 
its  supporters,  and  of  eradicating  party  spirit  by  means  of  procla- 
mation, statute,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  it  will  deign  to  commence 
the  same  noble  work  in  England.  Oh  happy  Ireland!  Oh  wonder- 
ful Marquis  Wellesley!  What  prodigious  fools  were  our  forefa- 
thers, to  think  that  the  supporters  of  government  deserved  any- 
thing but  scorn  and  contumely;  and  that  party  spirit  could  be  wast- 
ed away  by  anything  but  coercion-ythat  coercion  was  the  best 
thing  possible  for  keeping  it  at  the  highest  point  of  madness!  Be- 
stir yourselves,  ye  conciliators,  and  treble  the  speed  of  your  boun- 
ties! 

Si  bene  quid  facias,  facias  cito;  nam  cite  factum, 
Gratum  eritj  ingratnm  gratia  tarda  facit 

Unhappily,  conciliation  was  unknown  at  Kiddywinkle,  and 
therefore  the  great  men  of  that  ancient  place  were  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  a  Tory, 
a  mild,  pluckless^  yielding,  conciliating  one,  who  flinched  from  ar- 
gument, and  not  seldom  made  a  half  surrender  of  his  principles  for 
tile  sake  of  peace.  Dr.  Manydrausht  was  a  furious  Whig;  Mr. 
Slenderstave  vibrated  between  Whiggism  and  Radicalism;  Mr. 
Littlesight  was  a  staunch  friend  of  tibeking,  a  sterling  member  of 
the  true-blue  school,  who  regarded  every  man  with  detestation 
whose  loyalty  was  questionable;  and  Mr.  Ailoften  was  a  decided, 
unbending  Tory.  They  were  as  much  divided  on  religion  as  on 
politics,  and  they  were  a^in  split  into  parties  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  pansh  affairs  of  Kiddywinkle. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  give  a  regular  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  illustrious  personaees,  although  such  a  record  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  world  at  large.  The  labour  would  be  too  stupen- 
dous. I  merely  propose  to  give  some  of  the  more  memorable  de- 
bates in  the  little  parlour,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  in- 
cidents which  befell  them  out  of  it  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not  for- 
get the  duties  of  the  historian.  I  shall  adhere  not  only  to  the 
truth,  but  to  the  naked  truth.  Why  should  I,  to  debase  or  exalt 
my  l^roes,  sacrifice  my  own  immortality? 

On  a  certain  November  evening,  these  eminent  individuals  were 
all  snugly  seated  round  the  fire  of  the  little  parlour.  The  wind 
blew  fiercely  from  the  north-west;  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with 
dense,  sombre,  closely  connected  clouds,  and  chill,  raw,  spleen- 
inspiring  vapour,  and  the  lunffs  seemed  to  inhale  nothing  but  mel- 
ancholy and  wretchedness.  The  very  fire  of  the  parlour,  instead 
of  enlivening  its  visitors  by  genial  warmth  and  brilliant  flame» 
could,  from  the  want  of  draught,  scarely  be  kept  in  existence.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  names  and  the  violent,  interminable  poking  of 
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Mr.  Ailoften,  it  would  only  exhibit  a  mass  of  sad,  brown»  heartless 
cinders,  the  very  type  of  moody  gloominess.  All  this  affected  the 
guests  very  sensibly,  and  after  the  first  forced  comoliments  pass- 
ed, they  sat  in  unbroken  silence.  Mr.  Smallslebe  Kept  his  spec- 
tacles levelled  at  the  County  Herald,  evidently  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  justify  the  inaction  of  his  tongue.  Dr.  Manydren^t 
toiled  at  his  brandly  and  water  with  speechless  industir.  while  his 
eyes,  though  clouded,  displayed  unusual  ferocity:  the  face  of  Mr. 
Slenderstave  was  yellow  and  ghastly  in  the  last  degree,  and  his 
ejres  were  dim  and  half  closed;  he  sat,  or  rather  lay,  on  his  chair 
with  his  head  hung  over  its  back,  and  his  legs  stretched  out,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  Mr.  Ailoften,  apparently  In  deep  abstrac- 
tion, though  nis  frequent  heavy  siriis  proclaimed  his  thou^ts  to 
be  of  the  most  dismal  nature;  Mr.  Littlesi^t  sucked  his  pipe  as 
vehemently  as  if  he  had  been  smoking  for  a  wager — ^lamented  to 
himself  the  tobacco  of  former  times^-swallowed  huge  draughts  of 
ale — cursed  in  silence  the  villainy  of  modem  brewers^  and  could 
not  conceive  what  made  him  feel  so  unhappy;  and  Mr.  Ailoften, 
while  his  countenance  displayed  a  double  portion  of  gloom  and  ir- 
ritability, wriggled  about  upon  his  seat,  bit  hist  nails,  groaned  in 
spirit,  longed  to  throw  the  fire  out  of  the  window  for  resisting  his 
importunities,  and  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave  after  it,  for  cross- 
ing his  own,  and  even  almost  wished,  as  a  means  of  disgorging  hts 
spleen,  for  a  quarrel  with  some  of  his  companions.  The  prospects 
of  the  evening  were  of  the  most  undesirable  kind.  The  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  a  continuance  of  the  taciturnity,  for  it  seem- 
ed but  too  certain  that  nothing  else  could  exclude  dispute  and  vi- 
tuperation. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  taciturnity  would  have  continued, 
or  that  it  would  only  have  been  broken  by  widely-separated,  harm- 
less sentences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave. 
This  talented  person  sat  next  the  wall;  on  his  right  hand  sat  Mr. 
Ailoften,  with  his  front  turned  as  far  as  practicable  towards  the 
fire,  and  in  such  a  positiop  that  his  legs  were  crossed  by  the 
spread -out  ones  of  the  man  of  verse,  and  were  thereby  robbed  of 
the  trifling,  portion  of  warmth  which  was  their  due,  and  which 
they  grievously  needed.  Mr.  Slenderstave  was  a  person  of  too 
much  refinement  to  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  intentionally,  al- 
though he  wouhl  have  felt  less  compassion  for  the  less  of  Mr.  Ail- 
often than  for  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  he  had  been  delving  the  whole  day  at  his  novel.  He  had  got 
his  heroine  desperately  crazed  by  love,  had  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  suicide,  but  was  unable  to  determine  whether  she  should 
gently  drown  herself  in  some  solitary  brook,  or  maiestically  leap 
From  some  cliff  into  the  ocean*  On  his  arrival  at  Uie  parlour,  he 
felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  resume  internally  the  discussion  of  this 
knotty  point,  and  in  doing  it,  he  unwittingly  put  his  legs  in  their 
offensive  situation.    Mr.  Ailoften  regarded  Mr.  Slenderstave  with 
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no  affectioii  at  all;  in  sober  trtith,  from  the  combined  influence  of 
nttQral  antipathy,  and  innamerable  contradictions  and  bickerines, 
he  could  not  endure  him*  He  looked  at  the  legs,  and  then  at  uie 
fire,  and  then  again  at  the  legs,  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he 
wished  his  glance  could  consume  them,  lie  thought  he  never  saw 
such  leKs--«uch  mis-shapen,  stick-like,  abominable  ones.  He 
glanced  from  them  to  those  of  Mr.  Smallglebe,  and  the  latter  even 
seemed  to  show  a  fairportion  of  calf  in  the  comparison.  Fifty  times 
was  Mr.  Ailoften  on  the  point  of  kicking  them  awaj  without  cere- 
mony— fifty  times  was  he  on  the  point  of  blazing  out  upon  Mr. 
Slenderstave  such  a  volley  of  bitter  words,  and  as  often  did  he 
restrain  himself.  He  only  resisted  the  last  temptation  by  thinkingy 
that  he  could  remove  the  obnoxious  limbs  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  more  creditable  to  himself,  and  more  galling  to  their  owner.—* 
He  rose  to  stir  the  fire— carried  one  foot  over  the  offendinsc  legs» 
ftod  planted  it  near  the  fender*— stooped  for  the  pokeiw-affected 
to  stagger— and,  in  recovering  himself,  brought  the  side  of  his 
other  f^t,  the  edge  of  his  well-nailed  shoe,  with  all  his  force, 
against  the  unsuspecting  ankles  of  Mr.  Slenderstave.  The  man  of 
verse  started  from  his  dream  in  agony,  and  breathed  such  a  groan 
M  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  present,  save  Mr.  Ailoften. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,'^  muttered  the  author  of  Mr.Slenderstave's 
calamity.  The  words  were  uttered  in  a  cool,  contemptuous  tone; 
tnd  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  instead  of  beaming  remorse  and  com- 
P^sion  upon  the  sufferer,  continued  to  dwell  complacently  upon 
the  fire.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  there  had  beep  a  great  deal  of 
intention  in  the  business.  Mr.  Slenderstave  limped  about  the 
Parlour  for  a  moment  in  torture,  then  sunk  upon  a  chair,  gathered 
the  ankle  that  had  suffered  the  most  upon  his  knee,  rubbed  it, 
^;roaned  incessantly,  and  showed  every  symptom  of  an  approach- 
ing fainting  fit.  Dr.  Manydraught  flew  to  his  assistance  with  the 
brandy  and  water,  and  arrested  the  senses  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure.  The  pain  gradually  subsided,  and  then  Mr.'Slender* 
stave  began  to  reflect  now  he  should  deal  with  the  offender.  He 
knew  his  man,  and  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  his  vengeance 
with  throwing  a  few  ireful  glances  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Ailoften, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Dr.  Manydraught. 
"  My  God,*'  said  the  Doctor,"  what  a  kick!— it  was  enough  to  break 
a  man's  leg!"-^Mr.  Slenderstave,  who  was  rapidly  recovering, 
now  besan  to  fear  that  his  leg  was  broken:  he  relapsed,  and  when 
assured  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  he  nevertheless  was  quite 
certain  that  he  had  not  escaped  a  fractured  limb  throueh  ilny  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ailoften.  His  courage  fired  by  the 
words  of  the  doctor  descended  from  his  eyes  to  his  tongue; — <*It 
was,''  he  sighed,  "most  uncivil;"— he  paused,  but  Mr.  Ailoften 
was  8ilent^-^*•  It  wasmostan^ntlemanly"— Mr.  Ailoften  was  still 
silent,  **  It  was,**  raising  his  voice,— ^"  most  shameful."- Mr.  Ailof- 
ten was  silent  no  longer.  "  It  is  well,"  said  that  eminent  individual 
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with  wonderful  composuret  "  when  the  injuries  which  we  uninten- 
tionally  do  to  others  are  nothing  more  man  the  chastisement  of 
rudeness;"— <'  Me  rude!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slenderstave,  **  well,  I 
protest,— rnow,  my  dear  doctor,— jou  know  something  of  mv  man- 
ners; am  I,"— the  doctor's  eyes  seemed  to  attest  his  gentility:— 
"  ha— it  was— yes  it  was  the  deed  of  a— a — brute!*'  He  trembled 
as  soon  as  the  word  fell  from  his  lips.  Mr.  Ailofton  threw  upon 
him  a  glance  of  flame,  and  extreme  consequences  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  Mr.  Smallglebe  started  from  his  seat,  insisted  on  si- 
lince,  dilated  on  the  abscence  of  evil  intention  in  Mr.  Ailoften, 
enlarged  on  the  offensive  nature  of  the  term  brute,  procured  an  ex- 
change of  apologies,  and  restored  ^eace. 

Previously  to  the  fracas,  Mr.  Little^ight  had  asked  Mr.  Small- 
glebe  a  dozen  times  if  the  paper  contained  any  news,  and  the  re* 
verend  gentleman  had  as  often  answered  that  it  contained  tione 
whatever.  He  now,  however,  in  spite  of  disinplination,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  conversation,  to  remove  the  re- 
mains of  the  ill  humour,  which  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstaveand  the 
kick  they  had  received,  had  jointly  produced.  He  studied,  but 
imagination  and  memory  slumbered,  and  no  topic  would  present 
itself.  He  seized  the  paper,  *<  We  have,"  said  he,  <<  some  news 
to-day,  which  will  be  highly  relished  by  the  friends  of  humani- 
ty:"— 

Mr.  Littlesight  seemed  to  be  amazed;  Mr.  Ailoften  looked  up 
in  expectation,  though  the  expression  of  his  countenance  almost 
terrified  the  pastor's  tongue  from  farther  motion;  Mr.  Slenderstave 
sat  like  a  statue  in  all  the  majesty  of  contemptuous  disregard:  *'I 
rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  the  doctor  "pray  give  us  the  particulars." 

*'  The  news,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman, ''  is  not  perchance 
fitted  for  the  palate  of  those  who  delight  in  battles  and  victories; 
and  it  may  scarcely  ple^ise  those  whose  pleasure  flows  from  the  de- 
tails of  party  rage  and  contention,  but  to  the  friend  of  mankind — 
the  mourner  over  the  sufferings  of  others — ^the  philanthropist"— 

Mr.  Littlesight  listened  so  intently,  that  he  forgot  to  eject  the 
smoke  which  his  pipe  poured  into  his  mouth;  in  its  endeavours  to 
find  egress,  it  made  him  cough  so  immoderately,  that  the  reverend 
speaker  was  compelled  to  make  a  short  pause. 

"  Mr.  Weteyes,"  he  proceeded,  *'  has  carried  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  certain  prisons. 
I  have  actually  shed  tears  over  nis  speech.  His  descriptions  of 
the  sufferings  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  places  en- 
dure might  melt  a  heart  of  marble.  And  then  his  sketchies  of  those 
who  have  authority  over  them— of  jailors  and  magistrates!  They 
make  one  shudder.  He  is  a  bold  man;  he  conceals  nothing  and 
spares  no  one." 

'*  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  by  heaven!"  cried  Dr.  Manydraught,  '*  a 
Whis;  yes,  no  one  but  a  Wliig  would  have  taken  up  a  business  like 
this." 
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Mn  Littlesig^t  looked  inc^uiutively  at  Mr.  Ailoften.  On  all  mat- 
ters which  savoured  of  politics,  he  carefully  concealed  his  senti- 
ments until  he  heard  those  of  the  man  of  bile  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  leaden  Mr.  Ailoften's  visage  showed  still  darker  clouds:  he  cast 
a  sarcastic  smile  in  return,  which  seemed  to  say,  *<  Idiots,"  bit  his 
lip,  tapped  with  his  toe  upon  the  floor,  and  remained  silent  Mr. 
liittlesi^t  perfectly  understood  him,  and  put  on  a  look  of  impor- 
tant hesitation.  Mr.  Slenderstave  took  his  cue  from  the  features 
of  the  man  who  had  bruised  him,  and  prepared  himself  for  giving 
idgorous  support  to  the  pastor  and  doctor. 

"It  is  a  matters'^  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  ''with  which  party  has 
nothing;  to  do,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  party  titles.  To  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority  towards 
the  helpless,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
is  the  common  duty  of  all,  and  ought  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  all. 
I  perceive  likewise  that  petitions  are  pouring  in  from  all  quarters 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  What  a  glorious  a^e  we  live  in!  Me- 
thinks  the  next  generation  of  philanthropists  will  have  nothing  to 
do,  save  to  raise  stataes  to  those  who  are  now  in  existence." 

"  It  is  all  true,"  said  Dr.  Manydraught,  who  felt  that  he  lacked 
matter  to  be  voluble  on  the  occasion. 

'*  I  have  often  in  my  pensive  moods,"  sighed  Mr.  Slenderstave, 
puttine  himself  in  the  most  sentimental  posture  imaginable,"  plac- 
ed be&re  me  the  poor,  broken-hearted  prisoner.  I  have  gazed  upon 
hid  fine  countenance*—  . 

"  His  graceful  Doee  %ht8ome]y  brong[ht 

Down  from  a  forehead  of  dear-spirited  thought;''— 

The  chill  devouring  dew  of  hunger  and  despair  sat  upon  his  wast- 
ed features.  Instead  of  the  sweet,  sleek -comins-on  breeze  of 
Spring,  the  cold  damp  of  his  dungeon  visited  his  cneek;— ^instead 
of  the  soft,  gladsome  warblings  of  the  lark  and  the  thrush,  the 
clank  of  chains  and  bolts  filled  his  ear; — instead  of  li^t  \)coods 
and  clipsome  hedges  and  freaky  meadows;  some  delicious  land- 
scape which,  composed  of 

— -"  Sky,  earth,  and  sea. 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly;" 

his  faded  eye  could  only  fall  upon  horrid  bars  and  walls.  He 
thought  of  his  fnends^is  parents— his  wife— his  children.  His 
eves  fiUed, — I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  turned  to  his  friends, 
toey  were  disconsolate— to  his  parents,  they  were  sinking  into  the 
grave— to  his  wife,  young,  tender,  and  lovely,  a  bright-eyed,  heart- 
piercing  counterpart  of  Venus;  she  was  wan  ana  wretched,  the 
consumption  had  withered  the  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  was  preying 
on  her  vitals;  and  I  turned  to  Ms  children;  the  sweet  dear  rosy,  lit- 
tle cherubs,  were  crowding  in  the  most  moving  manner  round  the 
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mother,  and  ceaselessly  asking  when  they  should  see  ''Pk^Mu'' — ^I 
cpuld  not— I  could  notp— I  could^not— •' 

Mr.  Slenderstave  was  too  much  affected  to  proceed;  his  dolorous 
countenance  wrinkled  itself  into  the  most  startling  expression  of 
wo;  he  leisurely  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  applied 
it  to  his  eyes  with  all  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  trasic  sorrow. 
Dr.  Manydraught  was  visibly  moved;  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Smallglebe 
sparkled  with  enthusiasm;  Mr.  Littlesight  fi;aTe  a  prodigious  nem, 
and  looked  marvellously  incredulous;  and  Mr.  Ailoften  pushed  the 
poker  through  the  fire  as  though  he  was  running  a  man  through  die 
body»  threw  it  down  again,  but  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Smallglebe's  feelings  were  too  much  excited*  to  permit  him 
to  notice  the  silence-inspiring  looks  of  Mr.  Ailoften.  <*  It  is/'  said 
he  with  rapture,  *'a  heavenly  work  to  soothe  the  miseries  of  the 
criminal,  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave;— to  arrest  the  arm 
of  the  oppressor,  and  to  say  to  cruelty — ^Thv  power  is  ended. — 
Are  we  not  all  of  one  species?  Are  we  not  all  prone  to  error  and 
transgression?  And — ^" 

'<  Small  not  villains  and  ruffians  be  wept  over  and  assisted,  be- 
cause they  are  punished  for  their  crimes  against  the  innocent?'* 
fiercely  ejaculated  Mr.  Ailoften.  This  worthy  person,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  his  affair  with  the  legs  of  Mr.  Slenderstave,  resolved 
to  have  no  farther  quarrel  with  anything  during  the  evening.  He 
was  sorely  tempted  by  the  first  speech  of  the  pastor;  he  was  ready 
to  break  out  a  thousand  times  during  that  of  the  poet,  but  he  nev- 
ertheless determined,  that  he  would  not  be  movea  by  anything,  no 
matter  how  absurd.  His  resolution,  however,  failed  him,  and  he 
involuntarily  broke  in  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  vicar  who  was 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  unceremonious  interruption. 

*'I,  sir,"  proceeded  Mr.  Ailoften,  "can  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  others,— -my  heart  can  bleed  over  the  wretched,  but  then,  I  can- 
not lav  aside  the  use  of  my  reason,  even  in  pitying.  I  can  mourn 
over  the  murderer's  victim,  but  not  over  the  murderer.  I  can  assist 
the  sufferers  whom  the  robber  has  ruined,  but  not  the  robber  who 
ruined  them.  A  man  must  obtain  my  sympathy  before  he  is  a  felon; 
he  shall  never  gain  it  by  becoming  one." 

"Sound  sense— sound  sense!"  eiaculated  Mr.  Littlesight— 
"Those  indeed,"  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  "  who  utter  tliis  puling 
cant  over  prostitutes  and  ruffians,  are  bound  to  do  it  in  consistency. 
The  members  of  Parliament  who  blast  without  remorse,  the  cha- 
racters and  prospects  of  absent  individuals,  rail  against  laws,  ma- 
E 'strates,  and  the  government,  and  hold  up  the  Scriptures  and  re- 
^on,  as  things  not  to  be  defended;— the  editors  of  newspapers, 
who  live  by  inculcating  sedition  and  immorality,  by  teaching  the 
isnorant  to  scorn  their  religious  instructors,  and  to  indulge  their 
vicious  appetites  as  they  please — these  persons  ought,  as  a  duty, 
to  defend  those  who  copy  their  example,  to  clamour  for  prison- 
luxuries  for  those  whom  they  have  converted  into  criminals»  and  to 


weep  over  the  vretches  whom  they  have  led  to  the  gallows.  But 
the  blackening  infamj  stains  not  ro j  forehead,  therefore,  I  know 
not  the  duty.* 

Mr.  Smallglebe  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted.-^Dr.  Manj* 
drausht  slightly  frowned—Mr.  Slenderstave  pulled  his  handker- 
chief just  Sielow  his  eyes,  and  looked  over  it  upon  the  speaker  as 
though  he  wished  to  annihilate  him. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ailoften  had  got  vent,  and  it  would  not 
be  restrained.|'<  These  persons,"  he  continued,  *'  are  not,  however, 
consistent  in  all  things.  On  the  Sabbath,  you  shall  wander  through 
the  metropolis,  and  you  shall  see  the  printers  of  the  newspapers 
actively  employed  in  preparing  the  next  day's  publication — the 
editor  toiling  at  his  sheet  of  party  fury— the  servants  of  noblemei^ 
labouring  more  industriously  than  they  have  ever  done  during  the 
week,'  in  malung  ready  magnificent  entertainments;  and  on  the 
very  next  day  you  shall  find  these  papers,  and  noblemen  declaim- 
ing with  all  their  might  against  slavery,  because  the  negro  is  em- 
ployed on  the  Sunday  morning!  The  assassin  of  public  morals  in- 
veighs against  West  Indian  immorality!— The  man  on  whose 
estate  the  En^ish  labourer  toils  in  the  summer  months,  sixteen 
hours  per  day,  execrates  the  ten  hours  per  day  labour  of  the  slave! 
•— Tlf^  IKsl)  landholder  who  grinds  down  his  unhappy  tenant,  until 
he  can  scarcely  ^et  a  potatoe  to  eat,  and  a  rag  to  cover  himself, 
descants  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  Jamaica  planter!  The  (Allan- 
thropist  pours  his  lamentations  over  the  prison  treatment  of  rogues 
and  vagsSbonds,  and  in  tlie  self-same  breath,  destroys  the  reputa- 
tion and  peace  of  the  innocent  and  worthy!  Out  upon  the  bungling 
mockery— the  impious  cheat!  It  is  a  diagrace  to  the  English  cha- 
racter." 

**  Bitter  words,  but  true  ones;"  excLumed  Mr.  Littlesight  tri- 
umphantly. 

**  Thia  hypocritical  philanthropy,"  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  with 
increased  vetiemence,  <<  is  not  confined  to  sect  and  party.  Look 
at  your  Reviews-— your  newspapers— your  poetry  and  novels-— 
your  Parliamentary  speeches-^tbey  teem  with  it  in  sickening  pro- 
fusion. From  what  you  read  and  hear,  you  wpuld  believe  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  a  suffering  man  in  the  nation.  Yet  why 
are  the  Irish  peasantry  starved?  Where  were  the  advocates  of  the 
English  labourers,  when  they  could  not  find  employment?  Who 
will  assist  the  rained  ^adesman?  Wiiere  shall  the  destitute  man 
of  genius  find  a  patron?  Alas!  alas!  when  the  test  is  applied,  we 
onlv  discover  that  the  benefactors  of  desert  perished,  when  the 
philanthropists  sprung  into  beinff." 

^  Mr.  Slenderstave  put  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket — reared 
himself  up  on  his  seat-— looked  excessively  fierce— and  made  div- 
ers formidable  contortions  of  mouth,  but  no  sound  escaped  him. 

«  Your  condemnation,"  said  Dr.  Manydraueht,  whose  visage  and 
tone  displayed  anything  but  good  humour,  « is  neither  liberal  nor 
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itist.  It  is  levelled  against  the  brightest  characteristic  of  the  age; 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  the  warm  friend  of  those  whom  yon  cen* 
sure." 

«  Tou  perhaps  call  jourself  a  philanthropist?''  sud  Mr.  Ailof- 
ten,  drily. 

<«  If  I  do»  what  then?"  said  Dr.  Manydraught  reddening. 

Mr.  Ailoften  was  in  the  exact  temper  for  scourging  and  tortur- 
ing, regardless  of  consequences.  He  heard  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
the  confession.  "  Yes,''  said  he,  *'  you  sign  petitions  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  criminal  laws,  the  abolition  ot  slavery,  and  I  know 
not  what;— you  shudder  over  West  Indian  cruelty,  and  bewail 
the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons.  The  other  day  you 
liorse- whipped  your  boy  for  a  triflingpiece  of  n^ligence,^— a  month 
since  you  turned  a  poor  labourer  into  the  streets,  because  he  could 
not  pay  you  the  rent  of  his  cottage— «ix  months  ago  vou  ruined  a 
tradesman,  by  arresting  him  for  a  sum  of  money  which  you  had 
lent  him — an  unfortunate  grocer  lately  implored  you  in  vmn,  to 
assist  him  in  recommencing  businesft-^this  was  philanthropy,  un- 
adulterated philanthropy!'* 

Flesh  and  blood  could  not  endure  this;  the  doctor  started  up 
in  a  towering  passion,  but  he  could  only  exclaim,  **  By  God!  sir,'' 
before  his  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Smallglebe.  *'  Hear  me,"  cried 
the  worthy  pastor,  *'  this  is  the  most  unfortunate,  of  all  unfortunate 
evenines,''— the  parlour-door  softly  opened,  and  Samuel  Suck- 
deep,  £e  honest  landlord,  made  his  appearance.  To  proceed  far- 
ther with  the  quarrel  in  such  imoble  presence,  was  not  to  be 
ihought  of,  and  therefore  the  gentlemen  composed  themselves^  and 
directed  him  to  expound  his  business. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  gemmen,"  said  Sammy,  with  a  bow  of  devout 
humility,  with  which  his  confident  eye  but  poorly  harmonized,  '*  I 
beg  pardon,  gemmen,  two  poor,  miserable  creatures  have  just  en- 
tered my  house,  a  father  and  his  daughter,  who  are  all  ra^,  and 
.have  not  a  farthing  to  help  themselves  with.  The  night  is4>ady 
and  fast  spending.  I  will  gladly  sive  them  supper  and  lodging, 
and  as  the  vicar  &ere  is  so  kind  to  Sie  poor,  I  thought  he  might  per- 
haps give  them  a  small  matter  for  the  morrow.  They  are  real  ob- 
jects-^no  tramps— distressed  gentlefolks."  Sammy  muttered 
something  more,  which  was  not  distinctly  audible. 

Sammy  Suckdeep  was  in  many  points  a  worthy  fellow,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  gifted  with  philanthropy.  He  had  no  intention 
of  givine  the  wanderers  anything— not  a  crust — but  he  thought  if 
he  could  beg  them  anything  of  the  gentlemen,  it  could  scarcely  fail 
of  coming  round  into  his  own  pocket  He  made  his  appeal  at  a 
luckless  moment,  yet  Mr.  Samllglebe's  heart  was  always  open. — 
*'  Let  us  see  them,**  said  he,  **  let  us  inquire  into  their  situation;  if 
we  find  them  deserving,  they  shall  not  leave  Kiddywinke  penny- 
less."  His  friends  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  proposal,  more  to  get 
rid  of  their  contentwn,  than  from  feeling  of  benevolence^ 
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Sammy  Taniabed,  and  the  wanderers  speedily  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  man,  on  being  interrogated,  told  in  a  few  words 
his  history.  He  had  been  well  educated— had  possessed  a  good 
fortune— had  owned  a  flourishing  business— had  given  his  chil- 
dren^ his  daughter  at  his  side,  a  boarding  school  education-^had 
been  ruined— was  forsaken  by  friends— could  not  find  emplyment 
*— ^d  left  his  wife  and  younger  children  behind  him,  without 
bread  to  eat— and  was  wandering  to  seek  work,  he  knew  not 
whither.  His  appearance  fully  confirmed  his  story*  His  air  and 
address  were  those  of  the  gentleman,  and  formed  a  nne  specimen  of 
modest  self-possession,  tlis  cheek  was  hollow  and  wasted,  and 
his  eye  sunk  and  faded.  His  coat  threadbare  and  full  of  holes  and 
slits  in  all  parts,  still  showed  that  it  had  been  cut  out  of  supeiHlne 
by  fashionable  hands;  and  his  hat,  bereft  of  down,  crushed  and 
broke,  had  evidently  been  an  expensive  beaver.  The  daughter 
seemed  to  be  about  eighteen;  her  dress  was  rassed,  but  composed 
wholly  of  worn-out  finery;  and  her  air  bespoke  ease  and  good 
breeding •  Her  eye  was  black  and  brilliant— her  features  were 
fine,  ana  gniced  by  an  expression  of  sweetness  which  seemed  rea- 
dy to  melt  into  a  smile  from  the  least  encouragement  She  waa 
beautifully  formed;  and  all  could  see,  that  if  she  were  not  lovely 
in  her  rags,  her  rags  adone  prevented  her  being  so.  She  seemed 
to  be  more  confident— more  at  ease— than  her  parent,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  confidence  of  light  spirits  and  cheerful  innocence. 

Mr.  Smallglebe  was  delighted  with  die  worth  of  the  appellants 
to  hik  charity;  Dr.  Manydraught  was  little  less  so;  Mr.  Slender- 
stave  was  in  heroics;  Mr.  Littlesicht  had  already  got  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  even  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ailoften  was  touched. 

Mr.  Smallglebe,  Dr.  Manydraught,  and  the  two  last-named  gen- 
tlemen, got  the  man  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  asked  him  ten  tnou- 
sand  questions.  While  they  were  doing  this  the  poet  sat  behind, 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  fair  maiden.  She  returned  the  gaze 
with  a  smile  that  tnrilled  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Slenderstaye.  He 
smiled  again,  and  she  smiled  in  return  still  more  bewitching.  He 
was  enchanted.  Step  by  step,  she  approached  him  during  the  in- 
terchange of  smilesa  until  at  last  she  stood  at  his  side.  He  gasped 
out  a  tender  inquiry— she  answered  in  a  yoice  of  music — and  he 
was  absolutely  in  a  delirium.  Her  hand  hung  against  his  arm, 
and  seemed  to  invite  the  touch.  He  seized  it— -pressed  it — put  it 
to  his  heart-^remembered  himself  and  released  it  The  tender- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  smiles^  were  now  over- 
powering, '*  I  will  retouch  the  heroine  in  my  novel,"  thought  Mr. 
Slenderstave.  He  again  seized  her  band,  pressed,  and  released  it 
In  the  midst  of  their  whispers,  he  felt  it  involuntarily  moving  up 
and  down  his  side.  *'  She  seeks  my  heart,"  thought  Mr.  Slender-t 
stave—**  She  is  smit — she  loves  me  already;"  and  he  sighed  heavi-> 
ly.  The  eyes  of  the  company  were  now  turned  upon  them,  and 
tney  separated.    '*  Happy  are  they  who  know  not  misfortune  and 
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want!'^  sinlhed  Mr.  SmaUjdebe*  as  hesecretljimt  hisbalf-tsrowii  in 
the  hands  of  the  man.  Dr.  Bf  anydraugiht  held  out  a  shilling,  Mr. 
SlenderataTe  another;  Mr.  Littlesidit  oiSered  two^  and  Mr.  Ailof- 
ten  gave  ftve,  with  an  air  which  snowed  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  past  harshness^  and  wished  now  to  atone  for  it  b j  liberalitj. 
The  man  seemed  Elected  to  tears,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  a 
manner  which  delighted  the  hearts  of  all.  The  maiden  showed 
herjnratitude  in  a  way  not  less  moving,  and  tfie;^  departed. 

Tnere  were  at  that  momenttwenly  worthy  families  in  Kidd  jwin- 
kle,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  to  any  one  of  which  these  shillings 
woald  have  been  of  unspeakable  benefit;  biit  then,  they  were  not 
composed  of  strangers,  of  whom  nothing  was  known. 

Tnis  exercise  of  benevolence  dispelled  all  remains  of  ill  humour. 
The  load  which  had  sat  opon  the  spirits  vanished,  and  Mr.  Ailof- 
ten  was  now  the  very  pink  of  kindness  and  pleasantry.  The  guests 
sat  two  hours  later  tnan  usual,  and  thought  they  had  never  known 
an  evening  of  more  exquisite  enjoyment 

Mr.  Suckdeep  was  at  length  summoned  to  give  an  account  of 
the  costs.  He  entered  with  a  face  of  unusual  .solemnity.  ^  Where 
are  the  poor  sufferers?^'  said  Mr.  Smallglebe.  *■  Gone,"  answer- 
ed Sammy,  in  a  tone  of  deep  vexation.  **  Gone  at  tiiis  unsea- 
sonable hour?'^  exclaimed  the  worthy  vicar.  *<  They  just,'^  said 
the  landlord,  <*  swallowed  a  class  of  rum  a-piece;  I  think  the  man 
had  two,  and  tfien  they  hastily  departed;  the  man  muttered  some- 
thing about  his  family.  Injgrates — I  fear  they  ^te  ho  better  than 
they  should  be.** — Sammy  had  no  right  to  say  this,  for  he  knew 
no&ingagaint  them,  save  that  they  refused  to  eipend  the  money 
in  his  house  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  them. 

"  The  poor  fellow  wished  to  carry  his  unexpected  gain  to  his 
fiimily  without  diminution:  it  raises  him  still  higher  in  my  opinion,^* 
said  the  vicar.  Mr.  Smallglebe  was  now  prepared  to  liqui- 
date S&mmy's  claim.  He  put  his  hand  into  one  breeches-pocket, 
and  then  into  the  other;  then  he  searched  his  waistcoat  pock- 
ets, then  he  ransacked  those  of  his  coat,  and  then  he  looked 
Upon  his  friends  in  speechless  amazement.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  **  Are  you  ill?"  tenderly  inquired  Dr.  Manydrau^it. 
••I  have  lost  my  purse!**  faintly  groaned  the  pastor.—"  A  pick- 
pocket!''exclaimed  Mr.  Littlesight"— ^<  What  egregious  fools  have 
we  been!''  sud  Mr.  Ailoffcen,  "and  I  have  been  Ae  greatest." 

The  nurse  could  not  be  found,  and  it  seemed  clear  enough  that 
it  had  departed  with  the  stranger.  Mr.  Slenderstave,  who  had 
been  astounded  by  the  loss  of  the  vicar,  now  suddenly  recollected 
himself.  He  put  his  hand  tahis  waistcoat-pocket — to  the  pocket  on 
that  side  where  the  soft  hand  of  the  lovely  girl  had  so  sweetly 
strayed.  This  pocket  had  been  the  depository  of  a  treasure  to 
him  invaluable.  He  felt— started-^-^roaned— •looked  like  a  man 
overwhelmed  with  a^ny— clapped  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and, 
exclaiming,  *<The  witch!— Ae  toaitoresd!— ^I  am  undone! — she  has 
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ruined  me!^  rashed  out  of  the  parloor.  His  friends  gazed  on  ^ach 
other  for  some  moments  in  silent  astonishment^  and  then  follow- 
ti  hinu 

The  details  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's  miehtyioss,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful consequences  to  which  it  led,  must  be  given  in  another  chap- 
ten 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
AN  OLD  MAlD^S  GOSSIP— No.  11. 

MT  iTBPHEW  NXD. 

I  HAVB  already  mentioned  my  nephew  Ned.  This  kd  is  at  once 
a  poet  and  ^  dandy;  and  his  heterogeneous  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
and  foppishness  would  be  yery  divertii^  to  me,  if  I  were  less  in- 
terested in  his  respectability.  But  as  it  is,  I  fear  that  his  whims 
will  not  only  render  him  ridiculous,  but  invoWe  his  friends  also.  I 
have  rather  more  reason  for  thus  fearing,  than  the  mere  apprehen- 
siveness  of  an  anxious  old  maiden  aunt;  for  he  has  lately  commit* 
ied  me  b^  his  folly.  I  will  relate  my  storVf  Mr.  Oldscnool,  that 
you  may  judge  for  yourself  of  the  cause  of  my  present  vexation; 
and  as  vou  are  a  reasonable  man,  I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  your 
sympathy. 

You  must  know  that  my  gentleman  is  verjr  particular  about  the 
plaiting  of  his  shirt  frills,  and  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
no  one  can  perform  the  operation  so  much  to  his  satisfaction  as 
'*  dear  aunt  Kuth."  It  so  nappened,  tiiat  one  sombre  afternoon 
last  spring,  as  1  was  very  busy  putting  up  a  packa^s  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  gentieman  about  to  depart  for  Kentucky, 
master  Ned  came  into  my  room  with  a  clean  shirt  unfolded  m 
bis  hand,  to  show  me  how  *'  villanously"  Chloe  had  pinched  and 
tortured  the  frill  without  having  succeeded  in  producing  the  least 
symmetry  or  comeliness.  He  was  engaged  to  escort  bis  sisters 
to  a  tea-party  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  I  thought  a  litde 
dandvism  on  this  occasion  very  pardonable,  I  bade  him  give  me 
the  snirt^— but  before  I  proceeaed  to  the  laundry  to  procure  a 
proper  instrument  for  the  operation,  I  begged  Ned  to  lend  me  his 
assistance  in  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged.*  A  stately 
lady,  who  resides  in  Lexington,  had  once  tasted  a  particular  kind 
of  cake  of  my  manufacture,  of  which  ^I  say  it  with  modesty)  I 
excel  in  the  making;  and  she  had  politely  requested  my  fnend 
to  write  to  me  for  my  receipt.  To  transcribe  this  receipt  was 
the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done:  and  as  Ned  writes  a  verv 
fair  hand,  I  desired  him  to  copy  it  while  I  went  to  plait  the  frill. . 
IVhen  he  sat  himself  down  to  the  writing  stand,  near  an  open 
trindow,  I  was  considerate  enough  to  desire  him  to  close  the 
window,  fearinff  lest  the  screaming  of  the  frogs  in  a  neighbouring 
marsh  might  distract  his  attention,  for  the  smallest  mistake  is 
ruin  to  a  receipt,  as  every  one  knows.    As  I  left  the  room  the 
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youth  muttered  somethiiig  about  ''no soul"  Old  **  frog-conceria'^ 
and  "  muaical  harbingera,'*  to  which  I  paid  no  attention.  When 
I  returned  with  the  shirt,  it  was  quite  duskish  and  Ned  imme- 
diate! j  hurried  off  to  dress.  Before  I  had  procured  a  candle  to 
inspect  his  writing,  my  brother  sent  up  a  messenger  to  hurry  my 
despatch,  as  the  servant  who  was  to  take  it  to  the  gentieman  was 
already  on  his  horse  to  depart  In  great  haste  C  caught  up  Ned's 
writing,  and  without  even  gUncing  it  over,  I  folded  it  in  the  pack- 
age, and  closing  it,  put  in  a  wafer,  and  gave  it  to  the  man. 

Conceive  my  consternation  when  a  few  days  since,  my  friend 
returned  me  my  «*  curious  receipt  for  makine  cakes,"  with  an 
accompanying  letter  seasoned  witn  many  sly  jokes,  and  a  malici- 
ous detail  of  the  "astonishment  of  the  lady  for  whom  it  had  been 
sent  As  if,  Mr.  Oldschool,  I  could  really  have  fallen  into 
romance— 4Uid  love  too,  by  implication, — ^for  tney  are  said  always 
to  go  together.  But  here  is  the  precious  paper;  and  all  who  have 
the  patience  to  read  it,  will,  I  am  sure,  accord  their  pity  to  the 
unfortunate  old  maid  whose  reputation  for  good  sober  sense  has 
been  put  in  jeopardy  by  such  a  rhapsody. 

THE  RANA  PIPIENS. 

While  every  feathered  warbler  of  the  ^ve  has  found  some 
admiring  bard  who  "  frames  sweet  madngals"  to  celebrate  its 
*'  wood-notes  wild,"  shall  none  commemorate  the  glad  pipings  of 
the  earliest  harbinger  of  spring^  None,  of  all  those  whose  bosoms 
have  thrilled  on  hearing  tneir  first  faint  notes  stealing  upon  the 
ear,  to  embody  in  "  immortal  verse'*  these  preluding  strains  in  the 
living  poetry  of  the  year? 

How  joyous!  those  first  low  snatches  of  melody  that  break  the 
long  silence  of  animated  creation,  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  when 
the  balmy  southwind  breathes  around;  giving  them  scarcel;^  audi- 
ble assurance  that  the  fetters  of  winter  are  dissolved,  while  yet 
there  is  no  promise  to  the  eye  that  **  Nature  from  hoc  lap  wilt 
pour'* 

<<      ■      ten  thoasand  delicacies,  herbs, 

"  And  fruits  as  numerous  as  tbe  drops  of  rain, 

*'  Or  beams  that  g^ive  them  birth." 

How  many  sweet  and  tender  images  arise  of  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  this  delicious  season,  as  we  eagerly  listen  to  the  first 
utterings  of  these  unseen  vocalists.— How  forcibly  do  their  notes 
speak  to  the  heart  of  all  the  promises  of  spring!  The  bursting 
forth  of  leaf  and  bud,  the  countless  flowers,  tnat  spread  their  dyes 
and  exhale  their  fragrance  in  each  sequestered  dell,  and  broad 
sunny  meadow — ^the  lambs  frisking  and  sporting  around— the 
wild  birds,  carolling  forth  their  loves,  or  building  their  little  nests 
with  architectural  nicety— the  swoln  brooklet,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine  and  laving  its  green  margin  with  mimick  waves  of  liquid 
crystal!«-«U  these,  and  a  thousand  other  sweet  pastoral  images 
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cf  the  spring  crowd  on  the  mind,  "  lapping  the  charmed  senses"^ 
in  ecstasy  at  these  fair  visions  of  redolent  Abundance.  ^ 

And  then,  as  step  bj  step,  each  fond  anticipation  is  realized* 
still  tliese  littie  melodists  pour  out  their  giladsome  strains,  keep- 
ing pace  with  tiie  fairy-footed  spring.  At  first  some  adventurous 
musician  sends  forth  a  few  steauhjr  notes,  which  are  scarce  heard 
ere  the  lingering  blasts  of  winter  resume  their  swa^,  and  hush  to 
silence  the  benumbed  tenants  of  the  pool: — but  if  these  timid 
9train8  so  **  few  and  far  between"  delight  us  while 

"  Yet  the  trembling^  year  is  unooDfinned, 
**  And  winter  oft  at  eve  resomes  the  breese, 
**  Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
«« Deform  the  day  delighUess," 

a  geiual  change  is  sure  to  come  at  last  And  when  the  ample 
lawn  begins  to  spread  out  the  first  soft  tinctures  of  its  velvet 
livery  beneath  the  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  full-brim- 
med morass  displays  a  more  decided  green»  or,  as  the  poet  says, 

**  When  April  starts,  and  calls  aroand, 
"  The  sleeping  fragrance  horn  the  ground, 
^  And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene, 
"  Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green,'* 

a  bolder  chorus  arises  to  cheer  the  listening  ear  the  live-Ions 
night.  And  then,  **  when  the  effusive  south  warms  the  wide  air' 
and 

"  Lifts  the  Ught  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them  thin, 
"  Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all  surrooDdiDg  heayen,'* 

the  jocund  clamour  rings  out  above  all  the  varied  sounds  of  day. ' 
It  is  the  gentle  south-wind,  and  the  moist  low  wrack,  and  the 
protecting  doom  of  the  soft  dewy  evening  that  these  little  choris- 
ters most  love;  and  it  is  then,  that  they  send  forth  their  most 
loquacious  harmonies.    But  when  the  radiant  sun 

**  Looks  out  effulgent,  Arom  amid  the  flush 
"  Of  broken  clouds,  gay  shiftiog  to  his  beam;" 

or  traverses  the  hemisphere  in  obscured  majesty,  there  comes  a 
pauses— and  there  is  holiness  in  the  silence  that  ensues  in  Nature's 
great  sanctuary!  "  o'er  flood  and  field,"  and  in  the  budding  forest, 
3ie  "  hush  of  bliss"  reposes  like  a  charm, — ^save,  when  some 
little  ^ird  in  its  happiness  breaks  out  into  song  for  an  instant, 
and  then  relapses  into  silence. 

And  is  beauty  so  omninotent,  that  all  the  charm  of  poetic  im- 
pulses, and  affecting  feelings,  awakened  by  the  dawning  year, 
and  having  a  voice  in  the  wild  melody  of  these  heralds  of  bloom, 
and  verdure,  and  fragrance,  and  balm,  and  all  the  delicious  cir- 
cumstances of  love's  own  proper  season  must  have  no  influence, 
because  these  neglected  chanters  boast  no  attractions  to  the  eye, 
to  sway  the  senses  and  fire  the  imagination,  and  to  call  forth 
Ihp  poet's  lay  to  Wd  them  live  in  •»  charnred  song?'*  ft  E. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 


Maine.  Twoiiiataiicesoocvn»4 
lately  at  Addison,  of  a  laige  body 
of  earth  slidiiig^  (xim  the  baUB  into 
the  rirer.  In  ooe»  about  an  acre  of 
wood-land,  trees  aad  all,  slided  into 
the  water,  carrying^  with  it  a  large 
quantity  of  mud  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  blocking  up  the  whole  penage 
of  the  stream.  Theie  are  large  trees 
now  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
rirer.  A  similar  circumstance  has 
not  happened  here  for  thirty  years. 
The  next  day  the  fresh  water  made 
a  passage,  so  that  boats  and  rafts 
can  now  pass,  though  no  doubt  it 
will  be  yeara  before  the  whole  body 
of  earth  that  tumbled  in  will  be 
washed  entirely  away. 

FemumL  At  Poultney,  there 
was  a  Yankee  celebration  of  the  4th 
of  July,  which  might  well  be  imitated 
on  many  occasions.  The  new  post 
road  between  two  Tillages  was  very 
bad,  and  about  two  hundred  men, 
armed  with  picks,  spades,  shorels, 
&c.  assembled  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  it  good.  It  was  accom* 
phshed  by  4  o'clock,  when  they  sat 
down  and  partook  of  a  plenteoos  re** 
past,  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  drank  the  usual 
number  of  toasts  with  great  glee. 

MaetaehuieUi,  InUrett^-The 
Massachusetts  Bank  at  Boston,  dis- 
count at  5  per  cent.  Money  is  a 
mere  drug  at  present 

Rkode  liimd.  In  Newport,  a 
person,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty  by  belligerent  spoliations, 
sold  for  a  trifle  a  claim  on  Spain^ 
He  is  since  dead.-*Recently  £4000 
^  Imyo  been  awarded  for  this  claim^ 
and  the  receirer  has  given  half  to 
the  widow. 

JV*cio  York.  It  haFtng  been  un- 
derstood that  tren.  de  la  Fayette 
intended  to  visit  this  country,  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  session,  resolved 
that  a  national  vessel  should  be  des- 
patched for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
him  to  our  shores.  He  declined  this 
honour,  but  took  bis  passage  Ia  the 


ship  Cadmus,  ibr  New  York,  wheite 
he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  August 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangements 
entered  into  by  the  corporation,  he 
was  introduced  into  the  city,  in  the 
following  order: 

The  coowHttee  of  arrangement 
of  the  corporation,  officers  of  the 
United  States  arm  v  and  navy,  offi- 
cersof  the  militia  holding  the  rank 
of  m^or  and  brigadier  generals,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  committee  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.  proceeded  to  Statea  Island, 
for  the  purpoae  of  aoooinpanvin^ 
him  to  the  city.  The  steam-boat 
ChanceUor  Livingston  was  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him 
from  Staten  Island  to  the  battery, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Cad- 
mus highly  dressed  and  decorated 
with  cMiloun,  and  towed  by  steam- 
boats, and  the  steam-ship  Robert 
Fulton,  the  steam-boats  Connecti- 
cut, Oliver  Ellsworth,  Bellona  and 
Nautilus,  all  richly  and  elegantly 
dressed  in  colours  and  crowded  with 
passengers  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  ceremony.  The  ceremonies  at 
the  island  having  been  finished,  the 
general  was  received  on  board,  and 
the  gay  and  impressive  procession 
returned  to  the  city.  He  was  land- 
ed at  the  battery  a  little  before  two 
o^clock,  having  been  saluted  as  he 
passed  up  the  bay  by  a  discharge 
from  the  ship  Importer  and  Govern- 
or's Island,  and  was  received  amidst 
the  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people. 

From  the  battery  he  proceeded 
in  an  open  carriage  up  Broadway 
to  the  city  hall,  escorted  by  the  mi- 
litary, under  the  command  of  major 
genend  Morton, .  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  common  council;  ^d 
an  address  was  made  by  the  mayor, 
to  which  the  general  made  an  ap- 
propriate answer. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the 
conmion  council,  he  received  the 
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marchiagr  salate  in  front  of  th^  city 
hall,  and  again  entered  tbe  ball,  ao- 
Gompanied  by  bis  son  and  suite,  and 
in  tbe  governor's  room  receiyed  tbe 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  composed 
of  bis  snryiTing  brothers  and  com- 
panions in  tbe  field,  a  small  number 
of  whom  still  remain  to  congratu- 
late their  felloir  soldier.  Here  also 
he  was  met  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  nary,  and  many  citizens 
and  strangers.  From  the  bkll  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  common 
council,  and  many  distinguished 
persons  to  the  city  hotel  to  dine,  es- 
corted by  the  miJitary. 

Tbe  whole  exhibition,  from  the 
landing  at  the  battery,  to  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  of  tbe  people  at  the 
park,  was  in  a  high  degree  inter- 
esting and  gratifying.  Tbe  num- 
bers collected  were  perhaps  une- 
qualled on  any  former  festiYe  occa- 
sion. Tbe  bells  of  tbe  different 
churches  rang  a  merry  peel.  The 
bouses  through  Broadway  were  fill- 
ed with  spectators  of  tbe  first  res- 
pectability and  the  street  was 
crowded  with  people. 

The  d9/y  was  singularly  fine  for 
tbe  occasion^tbe  water  scene  ex- 
ceeded in  splendour  and  effect  any 
thii^  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited  here.  The  appearance 
of  the  military  was  highly  creditable 
in  equipmento,  moTements  and  dis- 
cipline;- and  we  have  not  a  doubt 
their  appearance,  when  contrasted 
by  bis  recollection  with  tbe  suffer- 
ing troops  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, must  haye  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  general's  mind. 

In  the  erening  all  the  public 
places  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  tbe 
streets  were  thronged  to  a  late  hour. 
Castle  Garden,  particularly,  where 
Gen.  La  layette  landed,  and  whete 
be  remained  fbr  some  time,  on  his 
first  reaching  this  city,  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  last  evening,  and 
crowded  with  beauty  and  fashion. 

Nearly  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed yesterday,  and  th^  stores  of  ere- 
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ry  description  were  closed  at  ati  ear** 
ly  hour  in  the  forenoon.  Indeed 
scarcely  a  person  could  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  streets  except  those 
through  which  general  La  Fayette 
was  to  pass. 

The  chivalrous  generosity  with 
which  La  Fayette  espoused  our  un^ 
certain  fortunes,  excited  not  less 
admiration  than  gratitude;  and  eve- 
ry American  has  contemplated  bis 
subsequent  career  with  lively  sym- 
pathy. 

During  his  captivity  in  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  dungeons  he  was 
supplied  with  money  through  otir 
minister  in  London,  by  order  of  pr^ 
sident  Washington,  who  also  sent 
one  of  the  brothers  of  chief  justice 
Marshall  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, ta  solicit  bis  liberation,  with 
an  urgent  letter,  written  by  himself 
as  an  individual  He  was  well  re- 
ceived at  the  Austrian  court,  and 
complimented  as  a  fine  young  Ame- 
rican, whilst  tbe  greatest  veneration 
was  expressed  for  Gen.  Washings* 
ton.  But  whilst  they  were  amusing 
Mr.  Marshall  with  their  courtesies, 
they  transferred  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner to  the  Prussians,  and  then  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  that  they  could 
not  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  great 
friend!  , 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Louir 
siana,  congress  passed  a  law  grant- 
ing a  bounty  in  lands  to  Gen.  La 
Fayette.  Mr.  Madison  having  been 
appointed  bis  agent,  the  location 
was  made,  consistently  with  the 
terms  of  tbe  law,  upon  some  vacant 
lands  in  tbe  island  of  New  Orleans, 
of  great  Talue.  These,  we  believe, 
be  afterwards  sold. 

At  tbe  late  commencement  of 
Columbia  College,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
Langdon  Cheves,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, Dasiel  Webster,  Esq.  of  Bos* 
ton,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Esq.  of  New  York. 

The  period  fixed  by  law  for  the 
termination  of  slavery  kb  the  4th  of 
July,  1827.«- According  totheceiv 
S3 
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SOS  of  1820  there  we  29,279  free 
penoDt  of  colmir,  and  10»092  tlaTes, 
in  Hus  state. 

Under  ihe  present  miiitia  lyiteinv 
the  treasnry  of  the  oommonirealth 
was  drained  io  a  year,  ending  on  the 
29th  of  Noremher  last,  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  otthiriy  thoumtid  one  Aim- 
dred  andjjfty  doUani  nearly  all  of 
which  went  to  fiay  the  salaries  of 
hrigade  inspectors,  a  class  of  offi- 
cers that  might,  in  our  humble  ot>i- 
nion,  be  very  easily  dispensed  with. 

The  rerenue  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
lor  the  present  year,  from  January 
to  the  first  of  August,  amounted  to 
ene  kimdred  and  Mrty  theuitmd  tix 
hundred  and  teveniy  doikur$  and/oT' 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
said  to  exist  not  less  than  3,000  li- 
censed taverns,  or  one  to  every  for- 
ty persons  of  its  population.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  so  enlightened  a 
community,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  improve  its  moral  state,  should 
suller  the  seeds  of  crimes  and  dis- 
eases to  be  so  profusely  spread.  The 
Tevenue,  received  as  the  avails  of 
the  licenses,  can  form  but  a  small 
part  of  what  the  consequences  pro- 
duoB,  in  poor-rates,  cost  of  prose- 
eutiog  and  keeping  criminals,  ftc. 

Penmsyimma,  Auction  Duiie§, — 
Amount  of  duHe9  on  goodt  ioid  at 
auction  hy  the  reapectiee  aucttoneen 
^  the  Ay  of  PkUadetphia,  from 
«/tifM  1823  lo«AifM  1824. 
Samuel  Coroiy,  from 

Ist  to  5th  June,  £19,494  67 
William      Lippincott, 

from  1st  June  to  Ist 

June,  12,876  14 

Silas £.  Weir,  from  Ist 

June  to  1st  Juae,  10,803  04 
Tobias  Waiguer,  from 

Ist  June  to  2d  June,  10,030  39 
John  Jennings,  from  1st 

June  to  1st  June,  8,634  21 

Thomas  Passmore,fh>m 

1st  June,   1820,   to 

3l8t  January,  1824,  1302  27 
Moses    Thomas,    from 

17(b    June   to  I7th 


March,  *574  78 

Titon  Grelaud,  from  5lh 

June  to  6th  February,  322  77 
George  Riter,  from  1st 

June  to  16th  June,  157  77 

T.  B.  Freeman,   from 

1st  June  to  1st  June,        122  98 

The  ground  lor  a  canal  of  12 
miles,  between  the  Susquehanna  at 
Wilkesham,  to  the  Lehigh,  has 
been  surveyed,  and  it  \&  found  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  might 
be  gathered  on  the  summit  level, 
the  excavation  would  be  easy,  and 
materials  could  be  easily  procured* 

Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  has  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  6,600  pounds 
sterling,  through  Baring  and  Co. 
from  the  committees  appointed  to 
receive  contributions  for  the  rolief 
of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic 
Greeks.  The  Greek  deputation  in 
London  have  verv  feelingly  noticed 
the  liberality  of  the  American  con- 
tributors, and  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  will  hasten  to  ex- 
press its  siocero  gratitude. 

JiTorih  CaroUna.  About  18 
months  ago,  a  young  lady  of 
Franklin  county.  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
wove  a  large  bag,  entiro  and  per- 
fect. We  now  record  a  perfoim- 
ance  of  this  young  lady,  displaying 
much  greater  ingenuity.  She  has 
completed  a  shirt  in  her  loom, 
(which  is  a  common  domestic  one) 
the  collar  and  wristbands  of  which 
are  double  and  neatly  gathered.  It 
has  shoulder-straps  and  gussets,  and 
the  button  boles  of  the  collar,  bo- 
som and  wristbands,  are  all  neatly 
executed.  The  garment  was  com- 
menced at  the  tail  and  finished  at 
the  shoulder-straps.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet,  so  finely  ia  it 
woven,  that  it  has  every  appearance 
of  needle-work,  but  on  close  exa- 
mination, the  deception  is  apparent. 

^  This  sum  is  the  amount  of  du- 
ties paid  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  only 
nine  months. 
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Firgmia^  A  pfopoeid  bM  been 
made  to  remoTe  the  Williain  ftnd 
Mary  College  from  WillluMbai)|^, 
where  it  was  established  mora  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  yean  ago,  to  the 
city  of  Ricbmood. 

**  A  singolar  display  of  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  Almighty  God,  at 
a  Camp  Meetiog  held  on  Tangier 
Island,  Aog.  15th  18S4. 

*<  Miss  Narcissa  Crippin,  a  higl^y 
respectable  young  lady,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  sealons  chris- 
tian, was,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
instant,  say  about  eight  o'clock,  so 
operated  on  by  the  spiritof  God,  that 
her  face  became  too  bright  and  shin- 
ing for  mortal  ejes  to  gase  upon, 
without  producing  the  most  awful 
feelings  to  the  beholders.  It  resem- 
bled the  reflection  of  th«  sun  upon  a 
bright  cloud.  The  appearance  of  her 
lace  for  the  space  of  40  minutes  was 
truly  angelio,  during  which  tims  she 
was  silent,  after  which  she  spoke 
and  expressed  her  happy  and  bea* 
venly  feelings,  when  her  dacaling 
countenance  g^radually  faded  and 
her  face  rasumed  its  natural  appear- 
ance—The writer  of  this  paragraph 
was  an  eje  witnesn  of  the  circum- 
stance aboTO  stated — such  a  sight 
he  never  expected  to  behold  with 
mortal  eyes,  and  to  give  a  true  de* 
scription  of  which  wmild  be  beyond 
the  ability  of  mortal  man.  While  she 
remained  in  the  situation  above  de- 
scribed, she  was  seen  by  more  than 
two  hundred  persons,  a  few  of  whom 
have  subscribed  their  names  here- 
to,'' Asc!  &c!  kc\ 

Souih  Carolina.  The  Yorkville 
Pioneer  gives  an  account  of  a  syca- 
more tree,  which  for  its  great  size 
surpasses  perhaps  any  one  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  seventy-two 
feet  in  ciroumferenoe,  with  sixteen 
feet  of  a  hollow  in  diameter;  has 
held  within  that  space  7  men  on 
horseback.  It  stands  near  Ho  wel'a 
Ferry,  on  Broad  River,  on  the 
"iTork  side.  Tradition  reports  it 
gave  shelter  and  afforded  protection 


to  nnny  famUies  dnriii^  the  lower- 
ing days  of  the  Revolution. 

iShffCfl  PokUoew. — A  penon  in 
South  Camlina  raised,  the  past  sea- 
son, 800  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
on  an  acre!  placing  the  vines  sing- 
ly in  their  beds,  an  inch  apart  The 
same  person  bad  one  potatoe  2  feet 

9  inches  long,  and  another  iriiich 
weighed  12  1-4  pounds! 

A  bridge  has  recently  been 
thrown  across  the  Pee  Dee,  at  Che- 
raw,  where  the  river  is  415  feet 
wide.  It  rests  on  three  arehes,  and 
is,  including  the  abutments,  1337 
feet  in  length. 

Gfeorgto-^The  heat  was  so  ex- 
cessive at  Savannah,  on  the  2d  July, 
that  John  Collins,  formerly  mate  of 
the  Indian  Chief,  when  returning 
to  Savannah  in  a  pilot  boat,  fell 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  pilots 
and  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

Kentucky.'-^ At  the  last  com- 
mencement at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  oonferred  on  twenty-four 
young  gentlemen ;  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  on  ten;  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  on  forty-six.  The  whole 
number  of  degrees  conferred  at  this 
University,  from  its  establishment 
to  this  day,  is  337.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred  on 
J]  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentuky,  and 
Edward  Livingston,  cf  Louisiana. 

John  Moore,  who  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for 

10  years  at  the  late  term  of  the  Fay- 
ette cirouit  court  for  the  murder  of 
his  uncle,  was  discharged  on  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  on  the  general 
grounds  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  contrary  to  law! 

At  Harrodsbwf  a  verdict  of  <i0o 
tkimtand  doOart  in  damages,  was 
recovered,  in  a  sui<«  in  fevour  of 
Sophia  Rkhardion  against  Oariand 
mthors,  for  a  breach  of  mamage 
contract.  The  defendant,  upon  trial, 
plead  fum  atmmpni^  and  non  at- 
mmptU  within  five  yean.  The 
jury  bad  retired  but  a  few  minutes 
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UDtil  tbdjr  returned  with  their  rer- 
diet  A  motion  was  then  made  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  in  oonieqnence 
of  some  alleged  irregularity,  in 
making  the  issne  upon  the  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitation;  but  the 
court  orerraled  the  motion. 

Ohio.'^A  PalriorcA.— Michael 
Isgrig,  of  Cincinnati,  aged  71,  and 
Barbara  his  wife,  aged  70,  now  lin- 
ing in  this  county,  are  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  following  numerous  fa- 
mily, which  is  perhaps  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  United  States.  This 
statement  is  made  from  an  abstract, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  from  his 
family  record: 

They  have  had  17  children,  of 
whom  2  died  in  infancy,  and  14 
were  married;  from  these  hare 
proceeded  106  grand  children,  12 
«>f  whom  have  married,  and  the 
number  of  their  children  already 
amounts  to  36,— so  that  they  may 
be  counted  as  follows: 

Michael  Isgrig  and  his  wife,  2 
Their  children,  •  •  •  -  ]7 
Grandchildren,  «  h  -  -  106 
Greatgrandchildren.     -    -     36 

161 

To  which  add  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  their  children  were 
married,  14,  and  the  husbands  or 
wires  tk  their  gfrandchildren,  12, 
and  the  agg^gate  is  187  persons. 

A  letter  from  Chillioothe,  dated 
July  16,  says;«-<*  Yesterday,  morn- 
ing, the  16th,  at  17  minutes  after 
eleren  o'clock,  we  felt  in  this  place 
a  amort  skoek  ^  aiik  earihoiake^ 
which  lasted  about  fifty  seconds  and 
was  accompanied  or  rather  pre- 
ceded, by  a  low  rumbling  noise, 
like  distant  thunder.  The  vibra- 
tions were  about  two  in  a  second 
and  appeared  to  be  in  a  northwest 
and  southwest  direction.  It  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  usual  at- 
mospheric indications.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sky  was  clear  and  serene, 
the  atmosphere  elastic  and  bracing, 
and  a  fine  breeze  of  wind  blowing." 

>r 


7%fmeMee.— In  the  Mipfieaie  court 
of  errors  and  appeals,  present  judges 
HarwooD  and  Pkck,— >as  soon  as 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  day 
were  read,  Mr.  Darbt,  whose 
name  was  stricken  firom  the  list 
of  attorneys  in  the  district  cooit 
for  contempt,  obserred  to  the  court* 
that  if  they  were  disposed  to  con- 
tinue his  application  to  be  admitted 
as  a  practising  attorney,  further, 
with  a  riew  to  its  decision  in  a  full 
court,  their  honours  would  csontinoe 
it  for  the  space  of  two  weeks,  as 
he  would  be  necessarily  absent  for 
that  length  of  time. 

Judge  Peck  obserred,  *<  the 
court  will  give  yon  an  answer  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  Darbt  replied:  ^*  If  conve- 
nient to  the  court,  I  should  prefer 
to  have  it  now,  as  to-morrow  I  shall 
not  be  hero  to  hear  it" 

After  a  very  short  conference  be- 
tween the  judges,  judge  Pbok  said, 
**  the  court  have  prepared  an  opi- 
nion in  this  case,  which  will  now  be 
pronounced." 

Judge  HirwooD  then  read  from 
the  bench  an  opinion  on  the  doc- 
trine of  contempt,  which  concluded 
with  pronouncing  that  the  judges 
of  the  cirouit  courts  had  no  power 
to  grant  the  new  license,  and  re- 
fusing the  application. 

So  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  opi- 
nion was  completed,  Mr.  Darbt 
addressed  the  court  as  follows: 

*'  If  your  honours  please,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  novel  in  its 
nature,  and  admitted  by  the  court 
to  be  novel  to  them,  I  have  this  to 
say,  that  it  would  have  better  be* 
come  your  honours,  instead  of 
drawing  up  an  argument  ex  parte 
like  the  one  just  read,  to  have  beard 
what  might  be  said  on  the  other 
side:  because*— 

Judge  Pbck:  '«  Mr.  Darby,  the 
court  understand  the  case  just  as 
well  as  if  they  heard  you  argue  it 
for  ten  days." 

Mr.  Darbt:  «<  I  have  no.  doubt 
of  it;  but— 
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Jiid|;e  Pxck:  ^*  The  oaae  is  done, 
nr,  take  your  seat." 

Mr.  Darbt:  **  At  this  time  it  it 
my  business  to  stand.'* 

Judge  Pick:  "  Sheriff,  keep  or- 
der in  the  court  honse.  Mr.  Clerk 
caU  the  roll." 

The  roll  being  called  over,  and 
no  motion  being  made,  the  conrt 
proceeded  to  giie  opinio-  s  on  cases 
prenonsly  ai^ed. 

ilfifiow. — At  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  a  board 
of  commissioners  was  organized, 
s«to  consider,  devise,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  or  may  be 
requisite  to  effect  the  communica- 
tion by  canal  and  locks,  between 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois 
river  and  Lake  Michigan."  The 
act  authorized  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  skilful  engineers,  and 
directs  that  the  territory  through 
which  the  proposed  canal  must 
pass,  be  examined,  and  maps  and 
surveys  made,  &o.  Commissioners 
proceeded  last  fall,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, accompanied  by  an  able  engi- 
neer. The  Uiteness  and  inclemency 
of  the  season  prevented  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  the  objects  of  their 
mission.  It  is  understood  that  they 
will  make  another  attempt  during 
the  ensuing  autumn,  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  with  increased  meansj 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
they  will  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
next  legislature  a  report  which  will 
throw  suffideat  light  on  the  sub- 
ject to  enable  that  bod^  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusive  opinion  upon 
this  interesting  matter.  Should  Illi- 
nois be  able  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  gn^eat  northern  lakes, 
there  will  then  exist,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  New  York  canal 
no  impediment  to  the  navigation 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  through  the  interior  of  our 
extensive  empire.' 

This  state,  and  indeed  the  whole 
western  country,  has  been  drench- 
ed with  violent  rains  for  several 


months.  The  com  crops  are  in 
consequence  very  unpromising.  The 
Ohio  river  which  is  usually  low  at 
at  this  time  of  the  year  continued 
high,  and  the  steam  boats  have  not 
ceased  running.  Such  continued 
and  copious  ftdls  of  rain  have  not 
been  known  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants*  It  is  im« 
possible  to  predict  what  effect  may 
be  produced  by  this  extraordinary 
season,  upon  the  health  of  the 
country.  The  washing  rains  have 
so  far  kept  the  pools  and  water 
courses  pure,  and  cleansed  contin- 
ually the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
should  they  continue  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  there  will  hardly  be 
time  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
any  putrescent  matter  before  cool 
weather,  but  should  the  rains  cease 
and  the  weather  be  hot,  much 
sickness  may  be  apprehended. 

The  people  have  decided  by  a 
large  majority  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  this  state. 

JUickigan. — Boats  calculated  to 
pass  through  the  lakes  St  Clair  and 
Erie,  and  the  New  York  Canal,  are 
now  building,  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
Huron,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
cargoes  of  produce  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

M18CBLLARBOT7S. 

Extetstff  our  country.  Our  west- 
em  country  possesses  one  most  as 
tonishing  feature;  we  mean  its 
mighty  rivers.  Pittsburgh  is  near 
2000  miles  above  New  Orleans,  yet 
vessels  dear  out  from  Pittsburgh, 
for  European  ports.  A  vessel  from 
that  place  arrived  some  time  since 
at  Leghorn,  and  upon  presenting 
bis  papers  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  capt  was  told  they  were  forged, 
and  his  vessel  would  be  confiscated. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  he  by  reference  to  the  map, 
convinced  them  that  there  was 
really  such  a  place  as  Pittsbuigh  in 
the  world,  and  their  astonishment 
was  perfect  when  the  captain  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  was  really  a 
port  of  entry. 
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The  north  Amerioan  Reriew  bfti 
been  proscribed  in  France.  Its 
title  is  inserted  io  the  Int  of  prohi- 
bited books,  and  the  custom-boase 
officers  are  oommanded  not  to  sniler 
it  to  pass  through  their  hands,  into 
the  conotry.  Booksellers  are  also 
forbidden  to  hare  it  on  sale,  and  it 
is  subject  to  be  seised  when  fonnd 
io  any  person's  possession. 

London  TkeoiriealM. — ^The  mana- 
gers of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  are 
stated,  in  the  London  papers,  to 
have  rejected  a  tragedy  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  three  of  the 
principal  performers  having  rofnsed 
to  appear  in  the  characters  assigjaed 
them. 

Mr.  Braham  has  declined  accept- 
ing the  liberal  offers  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Price  to  yiait  this  country. 
Mr.  Macready  was  about  to  retire 
from  the  stage,  and  devote  himself 
to  the  church. 

Among  the  valuable  recruits 
which  Mr.  Price,  the  New  York 
Manager  is  about  to  bring  over 
from  England,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes. 

JVAo^pa^ri.— lliere  are  only 
278  newspapers  published  in  tfae^ 
United  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

Jfa%iHcal  iKctiracy.-— It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  ship  Francis,  arriv- 
ed at  Norfolk,  from  Liverpo<rf, 
spoke  and  exchanged  signals  with 
three  of  the  old  line  of  packet  ships 
all  from  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
Liverpool,  via:— the  Patific,  JVU- 
liam  7Vhom/Mcm,  and  Canada! 

Canada, — The  leg^lative  coun- 
cil of  Lower  Cana&  have  passed 
resolutions  declaring  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea,  from  the  territories  of  the 
state  bordering  thereon,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  President's  Message,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  established  and 
recognised  laws  of  nations,  and 
praying  the  British  Ministry  to  ad- 
vise the  king  not  to  accede  to  it  on 


any  cooditien.  These  vesohitjsnB 
were  sent  to  the  jflssMiUy,  the  po- 
pular brandi,  wbeie  they  were 
warmly  opposed*  and  postponed  to 
a  fntnre  day. 

Very  handsome  snbscriptionB 
have  been  made  in  England  for  the 
widow  of  Bowdich,  the  unfortttnate 
traveller,  who  kist  his  life  in  Africa. 
—A  portrait  of  Belzonit  who  lately 
perished  in  the  same  serrioe,  is 
about  to  be  published,  from  a  draw- 
ing of  that  intei«sting  in^vidnal, 
by  the  able  band  of  Mr.  Brookedon. 

The  tonnage  of  British  reasels 
cleared  outwards  Crem  British  porta, 
in  18S3,  was  2,095,013  tanfr--«f 
foreign  vessels  516,T74  tons. 

Th^  Swedish  Diet  has  been  wise- 
ly occupied  in  making  new  provi- 
sion for  public  instruction,  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remtrk,  the 
order  of  the  peasanti  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  nmtterk^-There  are 
at  present  fifty-fbnr  Lancaaterian 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which 
fourteen  are  in  Stockholm.. 

PnettMaUc  Lamp. — Amongst  the 
ingenious  novelties  of  the  present 
day,  is  a  machine  made  by  Mr. 
Garden,  the  chemist  in  Oxford 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  prodnoing 
instantaneous  light;  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  more  simple,  and  less 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order,  than 
the  Vcdta  lamp,  and  other  machines 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  lately 
been  discovered,  that  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  gas,  passing  over  finely* 
granulated  platinum,  inflames  it 
The  whole  contrivance,  therefon, 
consists  in  .retaining  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  over  water,  wfaidi  is 
perpetually  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sine  -and  sd- 
phuric  acid,  and  which,  being  suf- 
fered to  escape  by  a  small  stop- 
cock, passes  over  a  little  scoop, 
containing  the  platinum,  which  it 
instantly  inflames.  From  this  a 
candle  or  lamp  miy  be  lighted,  and 
the  metal  extinguished  by  a  small 
cap  being  pnt  over  it.  It  forms  an 
elegant  little  ornament— of  small 
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>  and  easily  kept  ia  order; 
oooe  chaiig;ed,  wiU  last  many 
weeks  or  months. 

DipiomaUc.^^Th»  Courier  de 
Aranco  lately  l>roaght  an  acoouot 
of  tke  reception  of  Heman  AUm^ 
Etq*  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Chili.  We  should 
be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  pompous 
ceremony  which  was  obser?ed  on 
this  occasion,  if  we  were  not  morti- 
fied at  the  undignified  conduct  of 
ihe  representative  of  our  nation. 
On  deurering  his  letter  of  credence, 
Mr.  Allen,  not  satisfied  with  playing 
the  prophet  in  predicting  a  distin- 
guished rank,to  the  Chilians,  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,— under- 
takes to  read  them  a  homily  on  the 
means  of  guaniifi^  theirinatimabie 
inherikmce  and  sneers  at  the  coaH- 
<Borw,  fyrofiif,  and  teif-created  pO' 
teHiaiet  who  threaten  it  Whaterer 
may  be  the  private  opinion  of  Mr. 
Allen  upon  these  high  matters,  this 
was  very  unbecoming,  and  we  trust 
unauthorized  language  for  a  pub- 
lic minister  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  similar  act  of  officiousness 
in  Mr.  Livingston,  Minister  to 
France,  the  British  Ministry  made 
a  comprint  to  our  government,  and 
the  offensive  conduct  was  formally 
diavowed  by  president  Jefferson. 
The  reply  of  the  Supreme  Director 
of  Chili  to  Mr.  Allen,  which  is  in 
much  better  taste,  acknowledges 
in  grateful  terms,  the  early  and 
firiendly  notice  of  the  United  States. 

The  petitions  of  the  British  mer- 
chants to  parliament,  in  favour  of 
acknowledging  ihe  Independence 
of  South  America  and  Mexico,  dis- 
close the  surprising  extent  of  the 
British  trade,  which  has  sprung  up 
since  the  revoltttions  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  market  tiius  opened  is. 
Id  her  trade  and  manulhctures,  what 
the  original  discovery  by  Columbus 
was  to  the  Spaniards— a  new  world 
to  stimulate  adventure,  foment  in- 
dustry, and  extend  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  nation.  Already  we 
are  informed,  that  the  late  colonies 


«<  are  disposed  to  consume  British 
mannfactures,  lo  an  extent  limited 
only  hy  their  means  of  paying  for 
them."  An  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  is  found  to 
nave  taken  place  between  the 
years  1819  and  182S,  to  the  amount 
of  10,795,000/.,  or  more  than  three 
sevenths  of  the  whole  domestic  ex- 
port, of  which  a  considerable  pro- 
portion is  ascribed  to  this  trade; 
and  it  is  stated  specifically,  that  the 
British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  those  parts  increased 
in  1823,  beyond  what  the  amount 
was  in  the  preceding  year,  1,781, 
060{.  In  1823  the  amount  was 
5,648,000/.  In  the  year  1820  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  to  the  coun- 
tries referred  to,  exceeded  that  to 
the  United  States  by  more  tiian 
^100,000,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  added, 
that  of  such  cotton  goods  a  great 
quantity  are  re-shipped  ftrom  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  and  South 
America.  This  view  of  the  subject 
demonstrates  what  a  deep  interest 
the  Briti^  government  has  in  the 
welfare  of  these  new  states,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  that 
guarantee  for  promoting  it,  which 
is  the  strongest,  at  least  among 
trading  nations— self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  large  amount  of  British 
tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  cor- 
roborates that  motive. 

The  London  papers  infer,  that 
the  lord  chancellor  is  opposed  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
states  of  America,  because  be  de- 
clined recognizing  them  as  such,  in 
his  juridical  proceedings.  In  truth 
he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  the  cdurts  of  justice 
necessarily  follow  the  decision  of 
the  executive  government  upon 
the  point,  as  the  administration  of 
foreign  aifiiirs  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  branch.  Nothing  therefore 
is  to  be  inferred  from  4he  circum- 
stance alluded  to. 

It  appears  officially,  that  in  the 
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year  endiiig^  tbe  list  of  deptenber, 
the  AmericaD  tonoagv,  employed 
ID  the  tnde  to  Heyti,  wmi  i^reater 
tban  the  eggrB(|»te  of  that  required 
for  the  trade  with  the  fiiur  mnrthem 
poweiv  of  Europe,  together  with 
Spun,  PortDgeli  the  Mediterranean 


and  China,  by  npwaids  of  5,00(1 
toot;  and  that  besides  the  commo- 
dities Hayti  supplies  as  for  a  carry- 
ing trade  with  those  powers,  she 
takes  doable  the  amoant  of  our  do- 
mestic pToductioas,  of  that,  which 
they  do. 
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.  Diedy  cm  the  25th  of  Jane,  at 
Point  Conpee,  Louisiana,  Julien 
FoTDBAs,  esq.  Mr.  P.  was  a  man 
of  very  larg^e  fortune,  and  munifi- 
cebt  disposition.  He  was  the  first 
Delegate  in  Congress,  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  The  act,  which 
no  doubt  will  do  most  honour  to  his 
memory,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  to  which 
be  devoted  S100,000.  Long  alter 
many  celebrated  names  shall  hare 
been  sunk  in  oblivion,  the  name  of 
Julien  Poydras  will  be  remembered 
by  the  innocent  creatures  who,  by 
his  wise  providence  and  humanity, 
shall  have  been  sheltered  against 
the  misfortune  and  danger  which 
result  from  misery,  for  a  weak  de- 
fenceless sex.  By  his  will  he  left 
for  a  college  at  Point  Coupee, 
20,000  dollars. 

For  marriage  portions  to  poor 
girls  of  said  parish,  30,000  dollars. 

To  each  of  bis  god-sons  and  god- 
daughters, 5,000  dollars. 

For  marriage  portions  to  poor 
girls  of  the  parish  of  Wefft  Baton 
Rouge,  30,000  dollars. 

To  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  his  house  on  the  Levee, 
between  St. Louis  and  Centi  streets, 
and  his  house  in  Bourbon  street 

To  the  Poydras  Female  Asylum, 
all  his  houses  in  Poydras  street,  and 
on  the  Batture. 

The  remainder  of  his  fortune 
goes  to  his  family  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  legacies  to  his  friends. 
July  27th.  In  Bucks  cou^ty,Peon- 
sylvania,  Samubl  Stswabt,  M.  D. 


(JEt  37)  for  many  years  arespeetl-^ 
ble  practitioner  of  this  city.  To  his 
bereaved  family,  and  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  join,  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts, 
in  this  afflicting  dispensation.  Mo- 
dest, unobtrusive,  mild,  and  always 
conciliating.  Dr.  Stewart's  worth 
was  duly  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  shared  his  intimacy.  Attach- 
ed, at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the 
principal  chantable  institutions  of 
our  city,  he  ever  discharged  his 
duties  to  the  poor  with  the  same 
zeal  and  kindness  which  charac- 
terized his  intercourse  with  his  pri- 
vate practice. 

July  27.  John  Kzitino,  jun. 
esq.  JEt  26.  But  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  this  gentleman  be- 
came the  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  esq.,  and  bad  every  reason 
to  promise  himself  as  fortunate  a 
domestic  existence  and  as  prosper- 
ous a  professional  career  as  any 
person  of  his  time  of  life.  A  more 
impressive  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  expectations  could 
not  readily  be  cited.  Hie  deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  had  already  obtained  no 
inconsiderable  practice  and  repu- 
tation. As  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city,  in  the  State  Le- 
gislature, he  acquired  universal  re- 
gard and  proved  himself  worthy  of 
that  general  confidence  in  his  ta- 
lents and  uprightness,  to  which  he 
owed  the  stsition. 

Aug.   16.    At  bif  residence  in 
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MootgomeTT  county,  the  venerable 
Charlkb  Thomson,  in  the  95th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  Tirtnoas,  steadfast,  ener- 
getic and  useful  patriots  of  the  re- 
volution. Few  names  connected 
with  the  history  of  American  inde- 
pendence deserre  more  hononr  than 
bis,  in  reference  both  to  his  public 
aind  prirete  merits.  He  enjoyed,  as 
sole  secretary  of  the  revolntionaiy 
congress,  the  highest  confidence  of 
tiiat  body  and  of  the  country,  and 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Americans.  He 
stood  among  them  like  the  personi- 
fication of  probity,  firmness,  and 
regularity.  He  possessed  a  mind 
naturally  strong  and  perspicacious, 
which  he  enriched  with  Tarious 
learning,  ancient  and  modera,  that 
became  a  constant  source  of  grati- 
fication and  employment  to  him  in 
his  retirement.  The  chief  object 
of  his  old  age  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  future  life,  and  his 
friends  and  relatires  hare  erery  , 
reason  to  belicTe,  that  as  a  truly 
tamest,  pious,  and  practical  chris- 
tian, he  has  gained  the  crown 
which  be  so  persetreringly  and  wor- 
thily sought 

Aug.  4.  Eltsv  Speivcir  Ser* 
OBAMT,  esq.  of  fthis  city,  counsel- 
lor at  Uw.  (Mu  38.)  The  sud- 
den death  of  this  excellent  man 
has  excited  the  sincerest  sympathy 
and  sorrow  of  this  community.— 
He  was  arrested  by  the  band  of 
death  in  the  rigour  of  life  and  of 
usefulness,  in  the  midst  of  a  suc- 
cessful professional  career,  and  in 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  domestic 
and  social  happiness.  His  virtues 
were  extensively  known  and  ac- 
knowledged; and  they  obtained  for 
bim  the  affection  of  his  friends  and 
the  esteean  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  purity  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
the  soundness  of  his  understanding, 
sum)  the  excellence  of  his  judgment, 
abed  honour  upon  his  professional 
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life,  and  commanded  for  him  a  just 
and  honourable  confidence.  The 
profession  and  the  community  will 
feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained; 
those  who  knew  bim  intimately, 
and  partook  of  his  friendship,  will 
feel  it  still  more;  but  his  afflicted 
family  have  sufiered  a  bereavement 
which  nothing  can  repair.  The 
only  consolation  of  his  surviving 
friends  is  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  virtues,  and  in  the  belief  of  his 
eternal  happiness. 

Near  Bristol,  England,  at  an  ad* 
vanoed  age,  Jf  n.  Sophia  Lte.  She 
was  one  of  four  sisters,  who,  at  the 
death  of  their  father,  opened  a 
school  at  Bath.  Their  success  was 
such,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
erect  a  spacious  mansion,  called 
Belridere  House,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  female 
academies.  Mrs.  Lee  very  early 
turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Her  first  production  was 
«  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,''  a 
comedy,  which  came  out  in  1700, 
and  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. She  next  published  **  The 
Recess,"  3  vols,  in  1782  and  1785, 
which  continues  to  be  a  popular 
novel  In  1787  she  produced  <<  The 
Hermit's  Tkle,"  a  poem;  in  1796 
followed  '^  Almeyda,  Queen  of 
Grenada,"  a  tragedy;  afterwards 
the  ^*  Life  of  a  Lover,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,"  6  vols.  12mo.;  and  in 
1810  *<Ormond,  or  the  Debaochee," 
a  novel,  3  vols.  In  all  the  social 
relations,  Mrs.  Lee  exhibited  the 
kindest  dispositions,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed. 

In  London,  JIf r.  John  Davy^  59i 
the  musical  composer, .  author  of 
the  ^*  Bay  of.  Biscay,"  and  other 
popular  songs. 

At  Oogar,  Miu  J  ant  Tojfhr^ 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  ^*  Nursery 
Rhymes,"  and  <*  Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds;"  also,  «<  Disph&y,"  <*  Essays 
in  Rhymes,"  and  other  admirable 
works. 
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fVnr  the  Port  Fdio. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  systefn  of  UDirersal  Geogfrapby,  Ancient  and  Modern,  on  the  princi- 
ple ef  Comparison  and  ClassificaUoo. — Modern  Geography  by  Wilber  C, 
Woodbridge— Ancient  Geography  by  Emma  WilUrd*  Accompanied  by 
an  atlas  exhibiting  in  connexion  with  the  outlines  of  eouotries,  the  reli- 
gion, goirenunent,  and  degree  of  civilization  and  the  comparative  size  of 
towns,  rirers,  and  mountains. 

The  plan  of  this  work  combines  the  attractions  of  noveltj  and 
ingenuity;  and  in  the  faculties  whic|j  it  affords  for  acquiring  useful 
information  on  the  subject  td  which  it  relates,  it  possesses  aecided 
advantages  over  that  which  is  generally  in  use.  The  authors  ap- 
pear to  have  consulted  the  standard  works  on  Geography,  and  the 
various  admirable  dissertations  which  have  been  published,  from 
time  to  time,  in  our  most  authoritative  journals.  We  can  there- 
fore recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  parents  and  conductors  of 
seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  yonth;  and  thiH  judgment,  we  are 
happy  to  find,  is  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wy- 
lie,  a  teacher  of  long  experienoe,  and  a  scholar  of  the  first  order, 
•^who,  after  dwelling  upon  the  copiousness  of  its  illustrations,  the 

Serspicuity  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  variety  of  its  knowledge, 
oes  not  hesitate  in  assigning  to  it  the  first  place  among  the  text^ 
books  which  have  come  under  his  notice. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  se- 
cond edition  of  Redwood  is  already  in  the  press.  This  demand 
for  the  work  is  alike  honourable  to  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  public. 

The"  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  by  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia," 
which  was  published  at  the  Port  Folio  Office,  a  few  years  ago,  has 
reached  a  second  edition  in  London,  where  it  has  l>een  reprinted 
asanoriginal  English  production.  The  Mornipg Chronicle  announc- 
es it  in  tne  following  terms:  «  Parents  and  proprietors  of  seminaries 
will  feel  much  obligation  to  the  author  of  this  little  volume  for  the 
care  with  which  she  has  executed  her  task.'*  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine  may  also  be  quoted  as  favourably  disposed  towards  it; 
**  The  verr  ingenious  author  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  &c."  sajrs  the  Editor,  "  has  givien  deserved  po- 
pularity to  this  style  of  writing,  which  possesses  considerable  at- 
tractions for  ^oung  readers.  The  writer  of  the  present  volume  has 
well  applied  it  to  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, many  portions  of  which  require  the  aid  of  a  skilful  com- 
mentator, to  render  them  intelligible  to  children.  The  •*  Conver- 
sations on  the  fiible,*^  contain  a  iudicions  selection  from  the  con* 
tents  of  the  sacred  volume,  elucidated  by  occasional  remarks,  and 
by  references  to  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject'' 
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Blickwood*8  MtgAzine  places  Leslie  *<  clearly  and  decidedly  at 
the  head  of  those  who  exhibit  cabinet  pictures  tnis  year,"  in  Lon- 
don. His  **  S&ncho  Panza  in  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess,"  says 
this  writer,  '*  is  quite  as  good  as  any  picture  Wilkie  everpainted— 
fiill  of  excellence  as  to  drawing,  and  to  colouring— and  above  all, 
as  to  conception^  This  artist  now  stands  fairly  where  his  genius 
entitles  him  to  be.     ¥Fe  eongratuUte  dilmerico." 

The  ori^nal  manuscript  of  Pope's  translation  of  Homer  is  said 
to  be  still  in  existence.  We  have  lately  perused  the  original  of 
General  Washin^n's  Farewell  Address,  which  we  shouldbeglad 
to  see  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  government 

Washinffton  Irving  has  undertaken  to  superintend  a  collection 
of  English  Literature,  to  be  published  in  Pans:  It  will  contain  the 
best  works  of  the  most  eminent  English  authors,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  commencing  wim  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  day.  Messrs.  Care?  fc  Lea  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions in  this  country.  It  is  stipulated  that  peMms  may  select 
such  works  as  they  prefer,  where  tiiey  do  not  wish  to  possess  the 
whole  collection.  Those  who  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  whole 
of  the  tasteless  and  indiscriminate  mass  ^ich  was  thrown  togetiier 
in  the  collection  of  •*  British  Poets,**  lateYjr  published  in  this  city, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage  offered  by  this  privilege. 

Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  a  dis- 
tinguidied  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  a  work  in  MS.  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  paces,  entitled,  ^  Notes  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Political  and  Civil  Institutions  of  the  United  States."  It 
is  said  to  be  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  presenting  the  most 
plain  and  simple  view  of  tne  General  and  State  Governments,  and 
their  concurrent  operation  on  the  genius  and  resources  of  the  same 
people.  Such  a  book  is  much  wanted  in  South  America  and  in 
Surope%  It  will  be  published  in  Spanish  and  no  doubt  be  widely 
circulated. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
with  the  auditions  of  Mr.  Todd,  and  Walker's  pronunciation. 

Archibald  Haralson,  Esq.  of  Louisiana,  has  translated  Pothier's 
well  known  work  on  ^e  Vontract  of  Sak. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  republishing  in  Philadelphia  "  La 
Belle  Assembl^e;  or  Court  and  Fashionable  Magazine,"  for  which 
&e  patronu^  of  the  American  ladies  of  the  **  patrician  order"  is 
solicited.  "What  is  meant  by  this  term,  we  are.at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture; nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  vapid  and  mawkish  miscellany 
will  become  popular  among  any  class  of  discerning  females  in  this 
country. 

The  <<  Christian,"  a  weekly  heretical  paper,  has  been  abandoned 
for  want  ofpecunianr  support. 

Charies  Wiley,  of  New  York,  has  published  a  work  entitled 
**  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  various  Evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.  By  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq."    Mr.  Verplanck 
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is  well  IcDOwn  to  the  public  as  a  scholar,  and  he  is  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilej  has  in  ^ress  «*  Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Mottie,  Man^uis 
de  La  Fayette,  comprising  his  Military,  Political,  and  Private  life. 
By  General  William  Ducoudray  Hoistein,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Feldmann,  contributed  to  his  enlargement  from  the  prison 
ofOlmuts." 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wb  beg  leave  to  remind  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  of  Mr. 
Oldschool's  forrespondents  of  a  task  which  he  lately  undertook* 
In  the  language  ot  hu  favourite  bard 

I  put  your  Grace  in  mind 
Of  what  yon  peomiMa  ida. 

On  the  subject  suggested  for  the  exercise  of  his  fine  taste  we 
know  that  «  he  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking,'^— 
which  might  promote  the  interests  of  a  valuable  institution. 

To  a  female  correspondent,  we  owe  every  courtesy  which  it  i» 
the  privilegje  of  the  gentle  sex  to  receive;  bat  we  must  beg  her 
indulgence  if  we  conclude  not  to  publish  her  last  communication. 
The  disasters  of  the  sooty  twain  may  as  well  be  left  in  the  dark. 

The  New  York  American  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  the 
Aurora-newspaper,  in  this  city,  is ,  puMished  at  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.  Here  is  a  slight  mistake.  This  old  vehicle  of  defa* 
mation  is  issued  from  a  different  quarter,  and  the  editor  is.  so 
perfectly  harmless  that  he  is  suffered  to  go  at  lai]ge.  In  his  pere* 
grinations  if  he  happens  to  pick  up  an  idea,  he  divides  it  wiui  his 
neighbour  of  the  "  United  States  office." — Hence  the  two  papers 
have  acquired  the  fame  of  being  only  half-witted;  and  their  sapi- 
ent conductors,  as  they  survey  the  blatteration  which  daily  issues 
from  their  respective  presses,  exchange  a  nod  of  congratulatiott. 
Thus 

Each  blockhead  rubi  his  tbongfatleis  skull. 
And  tbaoks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fooL 


(C&e  f  «t  ^tAt$. 


BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ* 

Vabious;  tfa&t  tlie  mind 
Of  detnlloty  «iad,  ttadioos  of  elnuoMy 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  maj  be  udnlsred.— Cowpxe. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

FAYBTOB. 

Tb^b  amyal  of  Gen.  La  Fajette  has  diffused  a  stream  of  gIad^e8s 
throughout  all  the  laiad*  and  excited  the  emulation  of  everj  class 
ia  welooming  to  our  shores  a  num  who  essentially  contributed  to  the 
eatablishmen^t  of  American  Independence.  Amidst  the  loud  hns- 
zas  and  triumphal  expressions  which  are  heard  on  everj  side,  it 
ia  our  doty  as  fidthful  journalists  to  pi;eserve  the  memoiy  of  these 
transactions.  We  shall  therefore  publish  in  this  Number  a  brief 
account  of  his  reception  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  a  specim^  of  the  insignia  which  have  been  prepared  by  our 
artists  to  commemorate  his  reception  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Tisitof  this  ardent  and  stead&st  supporter  of  natural  rights, 
**  who  came  over  to  Macedon"  and  helped  us^  at  a  period  of  fear- 
ful dismay,  is  one  of  those  rare  incidents  in  the  annals  of  a  nation, 
which  fill  the^eart  with  a  crowd  of  interesting  and  agreeable  re* 
flections.  .  ■         - ' 

When  our  illustrious  Guest  first  turned  his  eyes  towards  this 
western  world,  he  beheld  us  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  powerful 
natioBy  under  every  circumstance  of  difiiculty  and  danger:  without 
A  naitNi,  without  resources,  without  arms,  without  allies;  with  no- 
thing^ 91  short,  but  a  just  cause  and  a  determined  spirit  In  such 
a  Goojuncture,  he  did  not  content  himself  with  fucnisbing  pecuni- 
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MTj  aid:  he  cune  personally,  from  a  distant  ami,  abandoningy  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  the  luzories  of  Paris  and  the  incitements  of  am- 
bition, to  partake  onr  ragged  fortune.  He  spilt  his  Uood  at  Bran- 
dywine,  and  hazardM  his  life  in  varions  hard  fought  battles.  By 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  he  Iras  invested  with  the  hig^ 
rank  of  Major  General  in  our  armies;  he  was  the  companion  of 
Hamilton;  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Washihotoit; 
and  he  retired  from  the  field  only  When  peace  and  independence 
had  crowned  our  effinrts.  Fayette  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots  of  1776,  and  he  was  worthy  of  the  trust  By  his  frank- 
ness, his  gallantry,  and  his  ardour,  he  conciliated  uniyersal  es- 
teem: he  was  implicated  in  no  controversy:  he  was  shaded  by  no 
suspicion:  he  made  no  man  his  enemy.  On  every  occasion  he 
evinced  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
zeal  in  our  behalf.  The  United  States  had  many  friends  in  Eu- 
rope during  her  vital  struggle;  some  were  fruitful  in  resources  and 
powerful  in  talents;  others  cherished  ardent  wishes,  and  a  few 
vindicated  our  cause  in  eloquent  and  indignant  language.  But 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Fayette  could  not  foe  contented  with  such 
demonstra^ons  of  regard:  he  took  his  stand  by  our  side  and  risk- 
ed his  fame  and  life  with  us. 

When  his  sword  could  be  useful  no  longer  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  We  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  toil  and  de- 
votion; we  obtained  independence;  we  secured  freedom;  we  esta- 
blished enlightened  and  invaluable  forms  of  government;  our  com- 
merce now  expands  its  fibres  through  every  soil;  our  territories  are 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  a  mighty  empire;  our  fire-^ides  are  embel- 
lished by  the  arts,  and  our  homes  are  protected  by  legions  of  dis- 
ciplined freemen.  He  who  contributed  so  much  to  these  great  ob- 
jects, comes  again  to  visit  us,  and  beholds  the  work  in  which  he 
laboured  so  ardently,  flourishing  beyond  an  example  in  history. 
The  old  •'Thirteen  States,"  which  he  defended  in  the  spring  of 
his  days,  have  improved  in  every  thing  that  can  add  value  to  life; 
and  nearly  as  many  younger  brethren  are  now  ranged  by  their  side, 
participating  in  the  same  genial  warmth  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
The  father  beholds  his  children  arrived  at  maturity  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  cares  and  sacrifices:  the  children*  grown  io  num- 


hood)  contemplate  with  joy  and  0»dtude  the  ftLce  of  their  early 
friend  and  defender!  These  are  pleasures  without  alloy  I  These  are 
among  the  highest  delights  that  earth  can  bestow! 

All  classy  among  us  are  animated  by  the  same  rapturous  feel- 
ing. Every  countenance  is  brightened  with  cheerfulness  and  ete- 
ry  bosom  is  warm  with  gratitude.  The  warrior  of  the  revolution 
regards  with  profound  emotion*  one  who  participated  with  him  in 
its  changeful  scenes,  and  calls  up  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
exploits  with  tears  of  jpy.  The  man  of  mature  age  recollects 
the  name,  fomiliar  to  his  boyhood*  when  it  was  associated  with 
thqse  of  Washington,  and  Warren*  and  Green*  and  De  Kalb>  The 
child, firings  to  Qitch  a  glimpse  of  the  veteran  whose  virtues  were 
presented  to  his  earliest  reflections  in  the  grateful  pagea  of  Ame- 
rican history.  In  Fay^te*  the  patriot  witnesaes  the  sincere  re- 
publican through  all  the  fearful  and  wondrous  vicissitudes  of  the 
French  revolutiiui.  The  American  traveller  recognizes  a  fellow- 
citizen  who»  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  received  him  as 
a  brother  and  biy^thed  a  benevolent  wish  towards  his  country.  Such 
a  man  is  truly  one  whom  a  nation  may  honour  with  frank  and  en- 
thusiastic reapect*  not  dictated  by  selfishness,  nor  contaminated 
by  adulation. 

The  scene  of  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  expression  of  grati- 
tude by  a  great  nation  to  an  individual*  witbout<  station  or  any 
other  tiian  moral  influence*  is*  like  many  other  American  exam- 
ples, without  precedent  in  the  annals  ot  the  world.  In  modern 
times  we  should  in  vain  search  for  such  a  tribute  to  virtue:  alas! 
in  no  country  but  this  could  scenes  so  delightful*  be  exhibited* 
under  any  circumstances.  Eipperors  and  kings  have  been  environ- 
ed by  pomp  and  followed  by  the  multitude:  but  power*  not  virtue, 
was  the  idol:  selfishness  or  fear*  not  gratitude  or  love*  the  mo- 
tive. Amidst  the  loud  acclaim  of  sycophants  and  dependants, 
thousands  muttered  in  secret  the  groans  of  misery  and  revenge 
Even  ancient  times*  the  ages  of  liberty  in  Greece  and  Rome*  offer 
no  counterfeit  presentment  to  this  exhilarating  spectacle^  Were 
we  to  point  to  the  nearest  resemblance  we  should  cite  the  name 
of  Timdeon*  who,  like  Fayette,  went  to  the  succour  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  like  him  too,  had  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  eiyoy.  In 
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\Ab  old  age,  the  lore  and  gratttsde  ef  those  whom  he  had  asriated 
in  throwing  off  an  odious  oppression.  Fayette,  better  Aan  any 
man  now  living,  deserm  the  name  of  the  most  Tirtaens  and  Happy 
patriot  of  history-^e  is,  emphatically,  tbb  Tixolxoit  of  Modbrk 
Tmns. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT. 

Jamvs  Watt  was  a  philosopher,  mechanician,  and  ciTil  engi- 
neer, whose  inventive  talents,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  practical  applioalion  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  illnstrious  men,  whose 
discoveries  have  influenced  the  state  of  society,  and  conferred 
distinction  upon  their  country  and  age. 

His  greatgrandfather  farmed  his  own  small  estate,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Aberdeen,  but  engaging  in  the  civil  wars,  was  killed  in  one 
of  Montrose's  battles,  «and  his  property  lost  toliis  family.  His 
son,  Thomas  Watt,  left  an  infimt,  was  brought  up  by  relations, 
and  having  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  made  such  pro- 
ficiency by  his  own  exertions,  under  very  untoward  circumstances, 
occasioned  by  the  persecutions  of  the  times,  as  to  enable  him  at  a 
later  and  quieter  period  to  establish  himself  at  Greenock,  as  a 
teacher  of  these  sciences,  and  of  the  dependent  arts  of  survejing. 
and  navigation. 

He  had  two  sons,  John  and  James;  the  former  brought  up  as  a 
mathematician,  settled  first  at  Air,  and  afterwards  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  mqchvcmployed  in  snrveying  and  directing  the  im. 
provement  of  estates;  was  an  able  man,  and  drew  neatiy  and  ac- 
curately, which  was  not  very  common  in  those  days.  He  died  in 
irsr,  at  an  early  age,  leaving  a  Swrveg  of  the  JRiver  Clyde,  from 
Wasgaw  to  the  Point  of  TTroward,  which  was  published  by  his 
brother  several  years  afterwards.  James,  his  younger  brother,  of 
an  active,  ingenious,  and  enterpriung  mind,  became  a  merchant 
in  Greenock,  and  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
Town -Council,  a  magistrate,  and  a  cealons  promoterof  the  improve- 
ments of  the  town.    By  his  wife,  Agnes  Muirheid,  he  had  two 


sons,  Jame9,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  John,  who 
was  lost  soon  after  he  became  of  age. 

James  Watt,  was  bom  at  Greenock,,  the  19th  Jannaty  1736« 
He  received  the  mdiments  of  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town;  but  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion, was  with  diffleultj  enabled  "to  attimd  the  classes,  and  owed 
much  of  his  acquirements  to  his  studious  habits  at  home.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  early  years,  than  that,  from  the  first,  he  ma- 
nifested a  partiality  for  mechanical  contriyances  and  operations, 
and  frequently  employed  himself  in  that  way.  The  desire  of  im- 
proTement  in  an  art^  then  little  practised  in  Scotland,  induced  hinl 
to  go  to  London  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  thei^  to  place  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  a  mathematical  instrumettt-maker;  but 
he  remained  little  more  than  a  tweWemonth,  ^e  infirm  state  of 
his  health  compelling  his  return  to  the  paternid  roof. 

In  that  short  period,  he  appears  to  have  made  great  proficiency, 
and  continued,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  to  perfect  himself  in 
this  art,  both  at  home  and  on  his  visits  to  his  mothet's  relations 
at  Glasgow,  where  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  himself.  But  some 
opposition  being  made  by  the  corporations,  who  considered  him 
as  an  intruder  upon  their  privileges,  the  professors  of  the  college 
took  him  under  their  protection,  and  accommodated  him  with  an 
apartment  and  premises  for  carrying  on  his  buhiness  within  their 
precincts,  with  the  title  and  office  of  Mathematieal  Instrument' 
Maker  to  Me  Univeriity.  This  took  place  in  1757$  when  he  was 
twenty*one  years  of  age,  kn(\  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  had  al- 
ready givea  satisfactory  proofs  of  talent  to  the  eminent  men  who 
then  adom^  that  seat  of  learning.  There  Mr.  Watt  applied  se- 
duloiurfy  to  business,  and  in  the  few  intervals  which  its  concerns, 
and  ill  health  allowed,  cultivated  those  various  talents  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after  life. 

The  steam-engine  had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  conversatioA 
between  Mr.  Robison  and  himself,  and  tiie  former  had  Suggested 
the  possibility  of  its  application  to  thcmoving  of  wheisl-carriages. 
About  the  year  1761  or  1762,  Mr.  Watt  had  tried  some  experi- 
ments on  the  force  of  steam  in  a  Papin's  digester,  and  had  con- 
structed and  worked  with  strong  steam  a  small  model,  ionsistipg 
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of  aD  iiiFerted  sjringe;  the  bottom  of  the  rod  of  which  was  loaded 
with  a  weighty  alternately  admittipg  the  steam  below  the  piston, 
and  letting  it  off  to  the  atmosphere.  Observing  the  imperfections 
of  thb  construction,  he  soon  abandoned  it;  bat  the  attention  ne^ 
cessarj  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  business  prevented  his  reconsi- 
dering it,  until  the  winter  of  1763^4,  when  he  was  employed  by 
the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  put  in  order  a  working 
model  of  a  steam-engine  upoa  Newcomen's  construction*  When 
he  had  repaired  it  and  set  it  to  work/ he  found  that  the  boiler, 
though  large  in  proportion  to  the  cylinder,  was  barely  able  to  sup- 
ply it  with  steam  for  a  few  strokes  fer  miftute,  and  that  a  great 
quantity  of  water  was  required,  though  it  was  but  ligjhtly  loaded 
by  the  pump  attached  to  it«  It  soon  occurred,  that  the  cause  lay 
in  the  littie  cylinder  (two  inches  diameter,  six  inches  stroke,)  ex* 
posing  a  greater  surface  to  condense  the  steam  than  the  cylinders 
of  laiger  engines  did,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  contents. 
By  shortening  the  column  of  water  in  tiie  pump,  less  steam  and 
leas  injection  water  were  required,  and  the  model  worked  at  a  pro* 
per  speed.  Thus  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  into  his  hands 
was  accomplished;  and  witii  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  defect 
and  this  result,  most  artists  would  have  been  satisfied.  Not  so 
Mr.  Watt.  He  had  become  awure  of  a  great  consumption  of  steam, 
and  his  cariosity  was  excited  to  a  more  accurate  investigation  of 
the  causes,  in  which  he  proceeded  in  a  truly  philosophical  man- 
ner. The  cylinder  of  his  small  model  being  of  brass,  he  concaved 
that  less  steam  would  be  condensed  by  substitutii^  cylinders  of 
some  material  which  would  transmit  heat  more  slowly.  He  made 
a  larger  model  with  .a  cylinder  (six  inches  diameter,  and  one  foot 
stroke,)  of  wood>  soaked  in  oil,  and  baked  to  dryness.  He  aac^v 
tained,  from.experiments  nmde  with  boilers  of  various  construc- 
tions, that  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water  is  neither  in  proper- 
lion  to  the  evaporating  surfiu:e,  nor  to  the  quantity  of  water,  as  had 
been  supposed,  but  to  tiie  heat  that  enters  it;  and  that  the  latter 
depended  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.  He  likewise  determined  the  weight  of  coal  required 
for  the  evaporation  of  any  given  quantity  of  water.  Being  con- 
vinced that  there  existed  a  great  error  in  the  statement  which  had 


been  frevkfoAy  given  fif  the  bolk  of  water  ^riien  ecHiTerted  iflsrtD 
steam,  he  proceeded ,  to  examine  that  paint  by  etperimesit;  anA 
discoveredt  that  water^  coBTerted  into  ateam  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  was  expanded  to.  eighteen  hundred  times  its  bulb  .or,  a»  a 
mle  for  ready  calcalation,  that  a  cnbic^  inch  of  water  produced  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam.  He  conBtvucted  a  boiler  to  be  ap|4ied  to  hie 
model,  which  ahould  show,  by  inspection,  the  quantity  of  water 
evapiorated,  and,  conaequently,  would  onaUe  hhn  to  calculate  the 
qoantity  of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the  etigine.  This  he 
BOW  proved  to  be  several  times  the  fuU  cC.  the  cylinder*  He  i^laor 
observed,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  the  vacuum*  by  throwing 
in  more  injection  water,  caused  »  disproportionate  wa^  of  steam: . 
and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  causeof  this  was  the  bdling  of 
water  in  vacuo  at  very  low  heats  (reeently  determined  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  to  be  under  100;)  consequently,  at  greater  heats,  the  in- 
jeetion  water  was  converted  into  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  re- 
Mated  Ae  descent  of  the  piston.*  Ho  now  perceived  clearly,  that 
the  great  waste  of  steam  proceeded  from  its  lying  chilled^  and 
condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  cylinder  before  it  was  sufficient- 
ly heated  to  retain  it  in  an  elastic  state;  and  that,  to  derive,  the 
greatest  ^advantage,  the  cylinder  should  always  be  kept  as  hot  as 
the  steam  that  entered  it,  and  that,  when  the  steam  was  cmi- 
densed,  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  100^,  or  lower,  in  order  to 
make  the  vacuum  complete.  Early  in  17()5,  the  fortunate  thought 
occurred  to  him  of  accomplishing  this,  by  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  separate  vessel;  exhausted  by  air,  and  kept  cool  by  iajection, 
between  which  and  the  cylinder  a  communication  was  to  be  open- 
ed every  time  steam  was  to  be  cdndensed,  while  the  cylinder  it- 
self was  to  be  kept  constantly  hot.  No  eooner  had  this  occurred 
to  him,  than  the  means  of  effecting  it  presented  themselves  in  ra- 
pid succession.  A  model  was  constmcted,  and  the  experiments 
made  with  it,  placed  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  invention,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 

In  the  course  of  these  trials,  he  was  much  struck  by  the  great 
heat  communicated  to  the  injection  water  by  a  small  quantity  of 
steam,  and  proceeded  by  a  very  simple  experiment  to  satisfy  him- 
self upon  that  subject,  when  he  discovered  that  water  converted 
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will  heit  rfMBi  sk  Ium  its  wm  wtiglkt  «f  imUr  fti 
47^  or  48«  to  812«.  lib  mcnfioiied  iUm  ewtnaeika^  bet  to  Dr. 
Bhck>  who  then  eipUned  to  him  fan  doctrine  «f  latent  heat,  4o 
the  oupport  of  whieh»  Mr.  Watt  had  irfibermrdt  the  wtkCKtMin 
ofcoBtnbatinghiBexperimoBti.  Fmn  aone  of  these  be  was  led 
to  BoppoiO  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  above  1000«»  bat  he  ■£> 
terwsrdo  considered  960^  a  asore  aocorate  determinatioB«  From 
others,  ho  dodaced  the  important  concfamiQii,  tiiat  the  sam  of  the 
latent  and  senstble  heat  of  steam,  at  diferuit  temperature^,  is  a 
constint  qoantitjr,  the  latent  heat  increasing  as  the  sensibie  heat 
diminishes;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  given  weight  of  water  in  the 
.state  of  stosm  contsins  nearly  the  seme  qaantity  of  beat,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  balk  or  density  of  the  steam* 

He  also,  at  this  time,  made  experiments  apon  the  capacities  of 
different  bodies  for  heat,  and  upon  the  heats  at  which  water  boils 
ander  yarioas  pressures;  from  which  be  ascertained,  that  where 
the  heats  proceeded  in  an  arittimetiesl,  the  eksticities  proceeded 
in  a  geometrical  |ptio,  the  curve  of  which  he  laid  down.  These 
he  repeated  some  years  after  with  more  accuracy. 

From  this  period  (the  early  part  of  1765,)  his  mind  became 
very  much  engaged  in  contriving  the  machinery  for  executing  his 
improvement,  upon  a  large  scale;  but  the  want  of  funds  prevent-^ 
ed  his  attempting  it,  until  he  was  induced  to  address  himself  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  had  a  short  time  before  completed  his  csta* 
blishment  of  the  Carron  Ironworks,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
known  qualities  of  ingenuity  and  enteipriae,  was  oonaidered  to 
be  possessed  of  ample  means  of  introducing  the  invention  to  the 
public.  He  agreed  to  enter  int&  the  plan,  upon  having  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two-thirds  of  the  invention  assigned  to  him;  and  an  en- 
gine apon  a  large  scale  was  then  constructed  by  Mr.  Watt,  at 
Kinneil,  near  Borrowtounness,  where  the  doctor  then  resided;  the 
trials  made  with  which  gave  satisfaction.  Bat  the  introduction 
of  the  invention  to  the  public  was  retatded^  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  ihe  doctor  became  involved,  by 
the  failure  of  several  of  his  multifarious  undertakings;  and  on  fhe 
other,  by  the  employment,  which  the  rising  reputation  of  Mr. 


Watt,  for  ko^wUdgB  and  ildU  in  tbe  Ima  of  aciYil-eiigiBMr,  pro- 
cured him. 

He  was  emplejed  in  l76Tf  to  make  a  aunrey  for  a  canal  of 
junction  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde*  by  what  was  called 
the  Lomond  passage^  and  attended  parliament  on  the  part  of  the 
8ttbacribers»  where  the  bill  was  lost*    An  offer  was  then  made  to 
him  of  undertaking  the  surrey  and  estimate  of  an  intended  canal 
from  the  Monk  land  Colleries  to  Glasgow;  and  these  proving 
aatisfactory,  the  superintendence  of  the  execution  was  confided  to 
him.    This  was  quickly  followed  by  his  being  employed  by  the 
Trustees  far  Fisheries  and  J^am^factUres  in  Scotland^  to  make  a 
aorvey  of  a  canal  from  Perth  to  Foi^ar,  through  Strathmore;  and 
soon  afterwards,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Annexed  Estates, 
to  furnish  a  report  and  estimate  of  the  relative  advantages  of  open- 
ing a  communication  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  western 
ocean,  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Cri- 
nan*  or  that  of  Tarbert  Business  of  this  description  now  crowd- 
ed upon  him;  and  surveys*  plans,  and  estimates  were  successively 
undertaken  by  him  for  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
Greenock;  the  deepening  of  the  river  Clyde,  the  rendering  navi^ 
gable  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devon,  and  the  water  of  Leven;  the 
making  of  a  canal  from  Maehrihani^h  bay  to  Cambelltown,  and 
of  another  between  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  harbour  of  Borrows- 
tounness;  the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  at  Rutherglen, 
&c.  &c«   In  these  surveys  he  made  use  of  a  new  micrometer,  and 
a  machine  for  drawing  in  perspective,  which  he  had  invented  to 
facilitate  his  operations.    Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  his  Reports,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  perspi- 
cuity and  accuracy,  although^the  work  of  a  self-taught  engineer* 
The  last  and  greatest  work  upon  which  he  was  employed  was  the 
survey  and  estimate  of  the  line  of  a  canal  between  Fort- William 
and  Inverness,  since  executed  by.Mr.  Telford,  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  was  at  that  time  proposed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonia 
Canal. 
Whilst  engaged  upon  this  survey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

*  The  Criuan  canal  was  executed  several  years  afterwards,  under  the 
direction  of  his  friend  Mr.  Rennie  with  some  variations. 
ooTonsRi  1B£4.— KO.  97Q.  S4 
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irrs,  Mr.  W&tt  received  the  aceoQnt  of  the  death  of  his  afieetHm- 
ate  wife,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and  a  son.  He  appears  soon  after 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bonl- 
ton»*  to  settle  in  England.  He  had  secured  his  title  to  his  /m- 
fTwements  for  saving  8team  and  Fuel  in  Fire  Engines^  by  pa- 
tent, in  the  year  1769;  but  all  hopes  of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  being  at  an  end,  he  had  induced 
that  gentleman  to  transfer  his  share  of  the  patent  to  Mr.  Boultom 
In  conjunction  with  him  an  application  was  made  to  parliament 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  patent,  and  an  act  prolonging 
it  for  twenty-five  years  was  obtained  in  the  year  1779,  when  the 
business  of  making  steam-engines  was  commenced  by  the  firm  of 
Boulton  and  Watt 

Some  engines  for  pumping  water  were  soon  made  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  the  savings  in  fuel  were  demonstrated  by  repeated  com- 
parative trials  to  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  those  of  the  best  construction  before  in  use.  A  den- 
tation from  the  mining  interest  of  Cornwall  was  sent  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and  their  report  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
engines  into  that  country,  to  which  they  have  proved  of  sudi 
vast  utility. 

The  immediate  application  of  the  powers  of  steam  to  giving  a 
rotary  motion  to  mills  had  formed  an  early  object  of  Mr.  Watt's 
attention,  and  he  had  deeply  considered  the  various  means  of  ef- 
fecting this.  One  method  of  producing  a  continued  movement  in 
one  direction  was  by  a  steam-wheel,  described  in  his  patent  of 
1769.  Various  others  of  a  similar  kind  suggested  themselves  to 
him,  of  some  of  which  drawings  and  models  were  made;  but  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  them  steam  and  air-tight,  and  the  loss  of 
power  by  friction,  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the  production  of  a  continued 
regular  rotary  one.  This  he  accomplished  by  a  series  of  improve- 
ments, the  exclusive  property  of  which  he  secured  by  successive 
patents  in  the  years  1781, 178?,  1784,  and  1785;  including,  among 

*  Some  account  of  this  gentleman  may  be  found  in  the  Port  Folio  for 
October,  181ft. 
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other  inyentions,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheels,* 
the  expansive  principle,  the  double  ei^ne,  the  parallel  motion^ 
and  the  smokeless  furnace.  The  application  of  the  centrifugal 
regulating  force  of  the  governor  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
machine. 

The  invention  of  the  separate  condenser,  and  the  contrivances 
necessary  to  give  it  full  effect,  would  alone  have  established  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Watt;  but  when  to  these  are  added  the  various  in- 
ventions called  forth  to  perfect  his  rotative  engines,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  a  union  of  philosqphical  research,  of  physical  skill, 
and  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  has,  we  believe,  no  parallel  in 
modern  times. 

The  perfection  thus  given  to  the  rotative  engine  soon  led  to  its 
general  application  for  imparting  motion  to  almost  every  species 
of  mill-work  and  machinery;,  and  gave  an  impulse,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  inventions,  to  the  extension  of  British  mannfactureSa 
population,  and  wealth. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Watt's  inventive  powers  confined  to  the  steam- 
engine.  The  necessity  of  preserving  accurate  copies  of  his  vari- 
ous drawings  and  of  his  letters,  containing  long  and  important 
calculations;  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that  labour  himself,  which 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  entrust  to  others,  led  him,  in  the  year 
1780,  to  contrive  a  copying  apparatus,  and  commenced  the  manu- 
factory of  them,-~a  contrivance  of  great  simplicity,  and  of  which 
he  reaped  an  ample  benefit  in  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  it 
saved  to  himself,  to  say  notUng  of  its  advantage  to  the  public. 

In  the  winter  of  1784-5,  he  pOt  up  an  apparatus  for  heating  a 
room  by  means  of  steam.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  we  find 
suggested  by  Col.  Cooke  in  the  rhUosophical  Transactions  for 

*  Mr.  Watt  had  originally  intended  to  derive  the  rotarj  motioD  from 
the  working  beam  by  meao8  of  a  coanectiog  rod  and  crank;  but  the  work- 
man empkiyed  to  make  the  model  communicated  it  to  a  neigbboaring  ma- 
nufacturer, who  took  out  a  patent  for  it.  This  stimulated  Mr.  Watt  to 
the  invention  of  other  means  of  effecting  the  same  object,  of  which  ^e 
are  described  in  the  patent  of  1 761.  He  afterwards.used  the  crank  which 
was  indeed  his  own,  when  he  saw  occasion,  in  defiance  of  the  patentee, 
who  never  troubled  him. 
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1745;  but  we  know  not  whether  this  was  known  to  Mr.  Watt 
when  he  made  thia  first  practical  attempt,  from  which  he  deduced 
proportioos  of  surface,  Ac  which  afterwards  served  to  guide  him 
in  the  introduction  of  the  process  in  larger  buildings. 

Chemical  studies  engaged  much  of  his  attention  during  his 
busiest  time,  and  at  the  very  period  when  he  was  most  engaged 
in  perfecting  his  rotative  engines,  and  in  managing  a  business  be- 
come considerable,  and,  from  its  noveltj,  requiring  close  atten- 
tion, he  entered  deeplj  into  the  investigations  then  in  progress 
relative  to  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  diflferent  gaiea. 
Early  in  1783,  he  was  led,  by  the  eiperiments  of  his  friend  and 
neighbour.  Dr.  Priestiy,  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  water 
is  a  compound  of  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  airs  (as  they 
were  then  called)  deprived  of  their  latent  or  dementary  heat,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  make  known  this  theory.    This  was  done  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,  dated  the  28tii  April  17Sd,  in  which  he 
states  the  doctor's  experiments  to  have  come  in  aid  of  some  prior 
notions  of  his  own,  and  supports  his  conclusions  by  original  ex- 
periments.   That  letter  Dr.  Priestiy  received  in  London;  and, 
after  showing  it  to  several  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  de- 
livered it  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
read  in  some  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  society;  but  before  that 
could  be  complied  with,  Mr.  Watt,  having  heard  of  some  new  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Priestiy,  begged  that  the  reading  might 
be  delayed.    Those  new  experiments  soon  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  delusive,  and  Mr.  Watt  sent  a  revised  edition  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  De  Luc  on  the  26th  November  of  the  same  year, 
which  was  not  read  to  the  Society  until  the  29th  April  1784,  and 
appears  in  the  Philoaophical  Transactions  for  that  year,  under 
the  titie  of  Thoughts  on  the  Constituent  Parts  of  Waier  and  of 
Dq^hlogisticaied  JUr^  with  an  Jlccount  of  some  Experiments  upon 
that  Subject.    In  the  interim,  on  the  15th  January  1784,  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Cavendish  had  been  read,  containing  his  Hxperiments  on 
the  Comfmstion  of  the  Dephlogisticated  and  Imflammable  Mrs, 
and  drawing  the  same  inference  as  Mr.  Watt;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  did  not  admit  elementary  heat  into  his  explanation. 
He  refers  in  it  to  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Watt's  paper,  and  states 
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h\B  own  experiments  to  hate  been  made  in  \fSl9  and  mentioned 
to  Un  Priestly;  bat  he  does  not  say  at  what  period  he  formed  his 
conclusions;  he  only  mentions  that  a  friend  of  his  had  giren  some 
acconnt  of  his  experiments  in  the  snmmer  of  1789  to  Mr.  La- 
Yotsier,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Watt  had  never  heard  of  them;  and  Dr.  filagden 
has  stated^  that  he  mentioned  at  Paris  the  opinions  of  both  the 
English  philosophers,  which  were  not  admitted  without  hesitation, 
nor  until  the  French  chemists  had  satisfied  themselves  by  experi- 
ments of  tfieir  own. 

Mr.  Watt  also  has  the  merit'of  being  the  first  person  to  intro- 
duce into  Oreat  Britain,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  on  a  practical 
scale,  in  any  country,  the  bleaching  of  linens  and  cottons  by  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  the  invention  of  his  friend  M.  Berthollet  That 
gentleman  had  communicated  his  invention  to  Mr.  Watt  at  Paris 
in  the  winter  of  1786-7,  whither  he  had  proceeded  with  Mr.  Bonl- 
ton  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  raising  water  at  Marly,  and  his  mind  was 
instahtiy  alive  to  the  extensive  application  of  which  it  admitted. 
He  advised  Mr.  Berthollet  to  secure  the  property  by  an  English 
patent;  but  that  he  declined  and  left  his  friend  to  make  such  use 
of  it  as  he  thought  proper. 

Some  yeara  after  this,  Mr.  Watt  was  led,  by  the  illness  of  his 
daughter,  and  some  apprehensions  entertained  for  the  son,  who 
were  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  medical  application  of  the  factitious  airs,  and  to  contrive  va- 
rious apparatuses  for  that  purpose,  and  which  were  described  by 
himself,  in  his  friend  Dr.  Beddoes's  publications  on  Fneumatie 
Medieine* 

We  have  not  space  to  particularize  other  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Watt,  or  at  his  suggestion,  into  various  arts,  for 
there  were  few  arts  with  the  details  of  which  he  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  to  the  practical  professors  of  which  he  was 
not  able  and  willing  to  impart  information.  We  s^all  only  men- 
tion that  before  he  left  Glasgow  to  settle  in'England,  he  had  as- 
sisted som^  of  his  friends  in  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  there, 
to  the  success  of  which  his  experiments  and  advice  had  greatiy 
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contrihnted,  and  in  which  he  afterwurds  continued  a  partner.  At 
a  later  period,  he  occupied  himself  much  upon  a  compositiom  hav- 
ing the  transparency,  and  nearly  the  hardness  of  maible,  from 
which  he  made  many  casts.  This  promoted,  if  it  did  not  create 
a  taste  for  sculpture  and  statuary,  and  led  to  his  employing  him- 
self, during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  contrivance  of  a  ma- 
chine for  multiplying  husts  and  other  carved  work,  which  he  left 
in  a  very  forward  state. 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  escape  the  common  lot  of  eminent  men,  that 
of  meeting  with  pirates  of  his  inventions,  and  detractory  from  his 
merit  The  latter,  indeed,  were  but  few,  and  their  efforts  transi- 
tory; but  the  former  were  numerous,  and  in  proportion  to  the  be- 
nefits expected  to  arise  from  an  evasion  of  the  patent  dues  claim- 
ed by  Boulton  and  Watt;  though  these  were  established  upon  the 
liberal  footing  of  receiving  only  one-third  of  the  savings  of  fuel 
compared  with  the  best  steam-engines  previously  in  use.  In  con- 
sequence, both  the  attention  of  Mr.  Boulton  and  of  Mr.  Watt  was 
greatly  occupied,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year  1799,  in  defend- 
ing their  patent  rights  against  numerous  invaders,  the  principal 
of  whom  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  mining  interest  of 
Cornwall,  although  the  respectable  part  of  it  refused,  to  concur  in 
their  measures. 

In  1800,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
his  favour,  he  withdrew  from  business,  resigning  his  share  to  his 
two  sons;  of  whom  the  youngest,  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  died  soon 
after,  having  given  splendid  proofs  of  literary  and  philosophical 
talents,  aiid  left  a  durable  record  of  the  latter,  in  his  paper  On 
Basalt  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr.  Watt  continued 
to  the  close  of  life  to  interest  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  his  former 
associates,  and  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Mr. 
Boulton,  whom  he  survived  several  years.  He  died  on  the  25tli 
August  1819,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Watt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ef  Edin- 
burgh in  1784;  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1785;  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Batavian  ^iety  in  1787.  In  1806, 
the  honourable  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
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Yenitj  of  Glasgow;  and  in  1808»  he  was  elected,  first  a  corres- 
ponding, and  afterwards  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

In  this  brief  narrative  of  his  long,  bnsy,  and  useful  life,  we  have 
endeayoured  to  confine  ourselyes  to  a  statement  of  the  princifml 
facts,  and  shall  now  add  the  character  drawn  up,  soon  after  his 
death,  bj  a  distinguished  writer,  who  knew  him  well,  and  enjoyed 
a  laige  portion  of  his  esteem. 

*'  Death  is  still  busy  in  our  hi^  places;  and  it  is  with  great 
pain  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon,  so  soon  after  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Playfair,  to  record  the  decease  of  another  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen,  and  one  to  whom  mankind  has  been  still  more  large- 
ly indebted.  Mr.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  died  on  the  £5th  ult,  at  his  seat  of  Ueathfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.     , 

This  name,  fortunately,  needs  no  commemoration  of  ours;  for 
he  that  bore  it  survived  to  see  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and 
nnenvied  honours;  and  many  generations  will  probably  pass  away 
before  it  shall  have  **  gathered  all  its  fame.'*  We  have  said  that 
Mr.  Watt  was  the  great  tmprorer  of  the  steam-engine;  but,  in 
truth,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its  structure^  or  vast  in  its  uti- 
lityrhe  should  rather  be  described  as  its  inventor*  It  was  by  his 
inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance. 
By  his  admirable  contrivances,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous 
alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility;  for  the  prodigious  power 
which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility, 
with  which  they  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  no- 
thing to  it»  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  it,  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  foi]ge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribands, 
and  impel  loaded  ¥essels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which 
these  inv^&tions  have  conferred  upon  the  country.    There  is  no 
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branch  of  indMtrjr  that  has  not  been  indtbted  to  tliMi;  and  in  all 
the  most  material,  thej  have  not  only  widened  most  nagniikently 
the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a  thousandfold  the  amount 
of  its  productions.  It  is  our  improTed  tteam-eiigine  that  has 
fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained,  throu^ 
the  late  tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  land. 
It  is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enablet  us  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain,  the  arduous  struggle  in  winch 
we  are  stQl  engaged,  with  the  skill  and  capital  of  countries  less 
oppressed  with  taxation.  But  ttese  are  poor  and  narrow  views 
of  its  importance.  It  has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  hu« 
man  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and  accessi- 
ble all  over  the  world  tiie  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It 
has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which 
no  limits  can  be  assigned,  completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over 
the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which  are  to 
aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations.  It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  man  too  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing;  and  certainly  no 
man  ever  before  bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  kind.  The  blessing 
is  not  only  universal,  but  unbounded;  and  the  fabled  inventors  of 
the  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were  deified  by  the  erring  gratitude 
of  their  rude  contemporaries,  conferred  less  iro|KU'tant  benefits  on 
maukind  than  the  inventor  of  our  present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future  generations;  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country.  But  to  those  to  whom 
he  more  immediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  his  society  and  en- 
joyed his  conversation;  it  is  not  perhaps  the  character  in  which 
he  will  be  most  frequently  recalled — ^most  deeply  lamented-r-or 
even  most  highly  admired.  Independently  of  his  great  attain- 
ments  in  mechanics,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and  in  many 
respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  individual  in  his  age  pos- 
sessed so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  information,— had  read 
so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and  ao 
well.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  appreh^hsion,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodising  power  of  un- 
derstanding, which  extracted  something  precious  out  of  all  that 
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was  presented^to  it  His  stores  (rf*  miacellaneous  knowledge  were 
immense»--«and  yet  less  astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at 
all  times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  w^  casu- 
ally started  in  conversation  with  him  had  been  that  which  he  had 
been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting;  such  was  the  co* 
.  piousness*  the  precision*  and  the  admirable  clearness  of , the  infor- 
mation which  he  poured  ou.t  upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation. 
Nor  was  thn  promptitude  and  compass  of  knowledge  confined  in 
any  degree  to  t|ie  studies  connected  with  his  ordinary  pursuits. 
That  he  should  have  been  minutely  and  extensively  skilled  in 
chemistry  and  the  arts*  and  in  most  oC  the  branches  of  physical 
science,  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectured;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  inferred  from  his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is 
not  generally  known,  that  he  was  moat  curiously  learned  in  many 
branches  of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  etymology,  and 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  architecture,  music,  and 
law.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
gnages,  and  familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and  engineer 
detailing  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the  raetapliysical 
tfieories  of  the  German  logicians^  or  criticising  the  measures  or 
the  matter  of  the  German  poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a  gr^t  mea- 
sure, by  a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty-^y  his  power  of  digest- 
ing and  arranging  in  its  proper  place  all.  the  information  he  re- 
ceived, and  of  casting  aside  and  rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctive- 
ly, whatever  was  worthless  or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that 
"was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  place 
among  its  other  rich  furniture,  and  to  be  condensed  into  the 
smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never  appeared,  there- 
fore, to  be  at  all  encumbered  or  perplexed  with  the  vtrbiage  of 
the  dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to  which  he  listened; 
but  to  have  at  once  extracted,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy, 
nil  that  was  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it,  for  his 
own  use,  to  its  true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it 
often  happened,  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  his  brief 
and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of  tedious 
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writers^  than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever  have  derived  from 
the  most  faithful  study  of  the  origiiuds;  and  that  errors  and  ab* 
surdities  became  manifest  from  the  mere  clearness  and  plainness 
of  his  statement  of  them*  which  might  have  deluded  and  perplex* 
ed  most  of  his  hearers  without.tfaat  invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  with  those  vast  resources^  his  con- . 
versation  was  at  all  times  rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary  de* 
gree;  but  it  was*  if  possiMe,  still  more  pleasing  than  wise,  and  had 
ail  the  charms  of  familiarity,  with  all  the  substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.  No  man  could  be  more  social  in  bis  spirit,  less  as- 
suming or  fastidious  in  his  manners*  or  more  kind  and  indulg^it 
towards  all  who  approached  him*  He  rather  liked  to  talk,  at 
least  in  his  latter  years;  but  though  he  took  a  considerable  share 
of  the  conversation,  he  rarely  suggested  the  topics  on  which  it 
was  to  turn,  but  readily  and  quietly  took  up  whatever  was  pre* 
sented  by  those  around  him,  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren 
propounders  of  an  ordinary  theme*  by  the  treasures  which  he  drew 
from  the  mine  which  they  had  unconsciously  opened.  He  gene« 
rally  seemed*  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  of  predilection  for  one 
subject  of  discourse  rather  than  another^  but  allowed  his  nund* 
like  a  great  cyclopedia*  to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates 
might  choose  to  turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to  select  from  his 
inexhanstabie  stores  what  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
his  present  hearers.  As  to  their  capacity*  he  gave  himself  no 
trouble;  and,  indeed*  such  was  his  singular  talent  for  making  all 
things  plain,  dear*  and  intelligible*  that  scarcely  any  one  could 
be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his  presence.  His  talk,  too* 
though  overflowiag  with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lec- 
turing or  solemn  discoursing,  but*  on  the  contrary,  was  fiill  of 
colloquial  spirit  and  pleasure.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  moat  of  his  con¥ersation*  and  a  vein 
of  temperate  jocularity,  which  gave  infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the 
condensed  and  inexhaustible  information  which  formed  its  mmn 
staple  and  characteristic.  There  was  a  littie  air  of  affected  tea* 
tiness,  and  a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contradiction*  with 
which  he  used  to  address  his  younger  friends,  that  was  always 
felt  by  them  as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and  familiari- 
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ij,  and  prized  accordingly  fat  beyond  fdl  the  solemn  complimento 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority.  *  His  voice  was 
deep  and  powerful*  thoo|^  he  commonly  spoke  in  alow  and  some- 
what monotonous  tone,  which  harmonised  admirably  Vith  the 
Mreight  and  brevity  of  his  observations,  and  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  pleasant  anecdotes  which  he  delivered  with  the 
same  grave  brow  and  the  same  calm  smile  playing  soberly  on  his 
lipB.  There  was  nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impatience,  any  more 
than  of  pride  or  levity,  in  his  demeanour;  and  there  was  a  finer 
expression  o(  reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession  in  his 
manner,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
person.  He  had  in  his  character  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  all 
sorts  of  forwardnes,  parade,  and  pretensions;  and  indeed  never 
failed  to  put  such  impostors  out  of  countenance,  by  the  manly 
plainness  and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and  deportment 

In  his  temper  and'  dispositions  he  was  not  only  kind  and  af^ 
fectionate,  but  generous^  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all 
around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  and  encourage^ 
ment  to  all  young  persons  who  showed  any  indications  of  talent, 
or  applied  to  him  for  patronage  or  advice.  His  health,  which  was 
delicate  from  his  youth  upwards,  seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he 
advanced  in  years:  and  he  preservedt  up  almost  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  not  only  the  fall  command  of  his  extraor- 
dinary intellect,  but  all  the  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  the  social  gaiety 
which  had  illuminated  his  happiest  days.  His  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  country  never  saw  him  more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
colloquial  animation,  never  more  delightful  nor  more  instructive, 
than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  Indeed,  it 
was  after  that  time  that  he  applied  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
aerly  life«  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  mechanically  copying  all 
sorts  of  sculpture  and  stetuary,  and  distributed  among  his  friends 
some  of  its  eariiest  performances,  as  the  productions  of  a  young 
artist  just  eintering  on  his  8Sd  year. 

This  happy  and  useful  life  came  at  last  to  a  gentle  close.  He 
bad  suffered  some  inconveniences  through  the  summer:  but  was 
not  seriously  indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He 
then  became  perfectly  Hware  of  the  event  that  was  approaching; 
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and  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and  benerolence  of  natare»  seemed 
onlj  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  friends  around  him  the  many 
sources  of  consolation  which  were  aflTorded  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  about  to  take  placel  He  expressed  his  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  length  of  days  with  which  he 
had  been  blessed,  and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  evening  of  life  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of 
the  day  had  been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  bf  years  and  honours^ 
in  all  calmness  and  tranquillity,  he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without 
pang  or  struggle,  and  passed  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  that 
of  his  God!" 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
MAJOR  GENKRAL  THOMAS  POSKY. 
Thomas  Posey  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage,  near  the 
Potowmac  iii  Virginia,  on  the  ninth  of  July  in  the  year  1750.  In 
1769  he  had  received  a  tolerable  English  education;  and  as  he  was 
to  inherit  no  fortune,  his  enterprising  spirit  Induced  him,  at  that 
early  age,  to  seek  a  residence  in  the  i^^estern  part  of  Viigima, 
near  the  frontiers,  where  he  hoped  to  better  his  situation  in  life 
by  the  accumulation  of  property.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few 
years  when  a  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out;  and  in  1774  an  ex- 
pedition againt  them  was  undertaken  by  lord  Dunmore,  then  go- 
vernor of  Virginia.  Mr.  Posey  having  now  arrived  at  man's  es- 
tate, and  acquired  a  character  for  activity  and  correctness,  as  well 
as  a  competent  knowledge  of  business,  received  an  appointment 
in  the  Quarter  Master's  Department,  and  marched  in  the  division 
commanded  by  Col.  Andrew  Lewis.  This  gallant  army,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  penetrated  the  Indian 
Country  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  enemy  was 
prepared  to  receive  them.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1774,  with  a  body  of  Indians,  composed  of  numerous 
tribes,  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Kanhawa  River,  which  continued 
with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  day,  and  terminated  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  enemy.    Colonels  Lewis  and  Field,  of  Vir- 
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giBio,  were  Ulled  in  this  engagement,  after  having  distinguiahed 
themselTes  by  signal  deeds  of  gallantry.  A  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Posey  to  a  friend,  immediately  after  the  action,  is -still  preserred 
by  his  family,  and  evinces  him  to  have  been  a  cool  and  attentive 
observer  of  the  bloody  scene,  which  he  describes  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. He  dwells  particularly  on  the  death  of  Col.  Lewis, 
whom  he  calls  a  good  and  worthy  man,  and  describes  as  exhaust- 
ing his  latest  breath  in  stimulating  his  men  to  action.  This  cam* 
paign  was  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  Indian  warfare;  and  was  concluded  by  the  well  known 
treaty  made  by  lord  Dunmore  with  the  savage  tribes,  which  pro- 
duced the  release  of  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  prisoners, 
someof  whom  had  been  held  in  captivity"  for  many  years.  It  was 
this  occasion  which  elicited  the  adfecting  display  of  savage  elo- 
quence exhibited  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  lKf;an,  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and.has  been  attested  to  be  genuine  by 
Col.  Gibson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  acted  as  interpreter  between 
the  British  governor  and  this  distinguished  chieftain. 

The  appalling  exhibition  of  war  in  its  most  cruel  shipe>  which 
Mr.  Posey  must  have  witnessed  in  these  border  hostilities,  might, 
in  a  less  resolute  mind,  have  extinguished  the  military  ardour  of 
a  young  and  unpractised  soldier.  But  his  was  the  dauntless  spi- 
rit which  danger  only  served  to  awaken;  and  we  find  him  soon 
after  engaged  in  scenes  which  called  for  all  the  eneigies  of  Ame- 
rican valour.  In  the  year"^  1775,  the  revolutionary  war  having 
commenced,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, a  similar  committee  being  formed  in  each  county  in 
the  state;  and  thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  patriotism,  and  occupied  a  prominent  sta- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Soon  after  this  he.  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  and  raised  a  company 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  7th  Viiginia  Regiment,  and  af- 
terwards put  on  the  continental  establishment  During  this  cam- 
paign, the  regiment  served  against  lord  Dunmore;  who  committed 
great  depredations  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  having  con- 
siderable land  and  naval  force,  made  a  stand  and  fortified  Gwynn's 
Island.    He  was  attacked  by  our  troops  commanded  by  brigadier 
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genwal  Iiewi8»  and  was  rottted»  and  driTeii  off,  with  conaiderabU' 
loss  of  meiiy  and  damage  to  his  shipping.  At  the  end  of  this  cam* 
paign«  the  7th  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  general  Washington. 
Thej  set  oat  in  the  winter  of  177M  and  in  the  spring  joined  the 
main  amy,  whicn  shortly  after  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Mid- 
dle Brook,  New  Jersey;  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  then  lying  at 
New  Bruqswick,  a  few  miles  distant*  nnder  the  command  of  lord 
Cornwallis. 

Soon  after  Capt  Posey  joined  the  main  amy*  Gen.  Washiim;ton 
directed  a  selectioD  of  oficers  and  men  to  be  made  from  the  dif- 
ferent corps*  to  compose  a  rifle  regiment*  to  be  commanded  by 
Col.  Daniel  Moigan;  and  Posey  was  selected  as  one  of  the  cap- 
tains. This  corps  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  army.  It  was  immediately  ordered  to  do  duty  on  the  ene- 
my's lines*  M^iere  it  was  mnch  exposed*  always  on  the  alert*  and 
continttally  engaged  with  the  enemy's  picket  guards,  tiieir  fora- 
ging parties*  or  some  part  of  their  forees.  To  say  that  on  these 
occasions  Capt  Posey  was  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  brave  offi- 
cers of  this  gallant  regiment  is  hi(^  praise;  but  it  may  be  said 
with  great  justice. 

Early  in  the  summer  fcdlowing*  lord  Comwallts  oTscuated  New 
Brunswick*  and  took  np  his  line  of  march  for  New  York.  Gene- 
ral Washington  detached  a  large  force  to  endeavoar  to  intercept 
him*  or  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  Moigan's  rifle  regi- 
ment was  on  this  service;  with  orders  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy*  to  engage  him  at  every  defile*  and  to  harrass  him  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  offer.  When  the  enemy  reached 
Piscataway  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Morgan  post- 
ed himself  in  a  marshy  wood  near  the  road*  and  when  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  the  rear  guard  i^iproached* 
attacked  and  endeavoured  to  cut  it  oK  A  warm  contest  ensued; 
in  the  course  of  which  Capt  Posey  was  ordered*  with  his  compa- 
ny, to  cross  a  causeway  leading  through  a  large  swamp^— fw  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  front  of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  prompt- 
ly executed*  and  occasioned  a  sharp  conflict  between  this  party* 
and  the  enemy's  lisiht  troops*  who  surrounded  Capt  Posey*  and 
were  near  cutting  him  off.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situation* 
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he  directed  a  deadly  fire  At  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy's  force» 
and  thus  opened  a  passage  through  which  he  made  good  his  re-, 
treat.    In  this  action  the  r^ment  sustained  much  loss«  the  hea- 
viest of  which  fell  on  Capt  Posey's  company;  the  enemy  tf  so  suf- 
fered considerably. 

Shortly  after  reaching  New  York,  lord  Gomwallis  eracuated 
that  place,  embarked  his  forces,  and  some  time  after  landed  at 
the  head  of  Elk  in  Maryland.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  chosen  regulars,  Canadians  and  In- 
dians, was  advancing  from  Canada  upon  New  Tork,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  eastern  and  southern 
states,  and  had  reached  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Tork.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  American  forces  under  major  general  Gates,' 
of  whom  Morgan's  riflemen  formed  a  par^  and  continued  to  per- 
form the  arduous  duties  which  necessarily  devolve  on  this  descrip- 
tion of  troops^— bearii^;  a  part  in  every  battle,  and  continually 
harassing  the  enemy's  outposts  and  detachments.  The  general 
engagement  of  the  19th  of  September,  which  lasted  the  whole  of 
that  day,  was  brought  on  by  this  regiment,  which  did  great  exe- 
cution throughout  the  battle.  Night  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
American  army,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field,  with 
a  great  number  of  slain  on  both  sides— but  the  events  of  this  day 
broke  the  heart  of  the  British  army.  On  tfie  Tth  of  October  an- 
other general  engagement  was  fought.  The  enemy  marched  out 
in  fiill  force,  to  drive  our  army  from  its  encampment,  and  with 
saiiguine  expectations  of  success.  Our  gallant  countrymen  met 
them  on  the  plains.  Arnold  brought  on  the  action  with  his  divi- 
sion, and  Morgan  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  assail  the 
enemy's  flank.  Arnold  was  twice  repulsed  before  Morgan  made 
his  attack,  which  was  the  enemy's  right  wing.  This  brave  officer 
had  marched  undeir  cover  of  a  thick  wood,  to  gain  a  ridge  of 
which  the  enemy  were  about  to  take  possession;  and  reaching  tiie 
summit  before  tiiem  he  poured  into  them  a  destructive  fire  which 
brought  almost  every  mounted  officer  to  the  ground,  broke  their 
right,  threw  them  into  great  confusion,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
after  disputing  the  ground  about  half  an  hour.  Arnold  following 
up  the  blow  if  Morgan^  broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  his  left 
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meeting  with  the  same  tretimeDt,  the  whole  line  giive  way  in  dis- 
order. General  Frazer,  of  the  Britiah  army,  brought  ap  a  secmid 
line»  .which  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before  Frazer  waa  shot» 
and  carried  off  the  fields  and  the  whole  of  the  British  forces  re- 
tired within  the  Hessian  lines.  These  lines  were  then  stormed 
by  oar  troops,  but  night  coming  on»  the  assault  was  discontinued. 
Throughout  this  engagement,  Morgan's  r^ment  bore  a  conspicu* 
ous  part,  and  well  sustained  its  high  reputation— and  Capt.  Po- 
sey reaped  a  full  share  of  the  laurels  of  the  day.  The  enemy  re- 
tired to  Saratoga,  and  the  result  so  glorious  to  the  American  arms, 
and  so  important  to  the  roTolutionary  cause,  is  well  known. 

Moi^an»  with  his  regiment,  was  now  ordered  to  join  general 
Washington  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germantown.  The  riflemen 
here  were  continually  employed  on  the  enemy's  lines,  until  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Foq^  Moigan's  re- 
giment, with  a  company  of  artillery  and  some  cavaliy  were  then 
stationed  at  Radnor,  near  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  who  was  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  spring  of  17fS,  Col.  Morgan  being  on  furlough,  Lieut 
Col.  Butler  baring  joined  his  regiment,  and  major  Morris  having 
been  killed,  Capt  Posey  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  th^  ri- 
fle corps,  now  much  reduced  by  the  many  actions  in  which  it  had 
taken  part,  and  Ae  hftrdships  and  privations  it  had  endured.  He 
still  continued  to  perform  the  active  duties  of  the  partizan  ser- 
vice, until  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  our  army  was 
put  in  motion  to  follow  them;  kis  detachment  was  then  ordered  to 
join  the  army,  and  remain^  with  it  until  a  dispoution  was  made 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  Monmouth.  Morgan,  by  this  time  had 
rejoined  his  regiment,- which  was  augmented,  and  Posey  still  re- 
mained with  it,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  which  he  was  now  pro- 
moted. M,  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Morgan'  was  attached  with 
his  regiment,  and  the  additional  troops  under  his  command,  to 
the  light  infiuitry  under  the  orders  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
and  acted  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy* 

After  thb  battle,  general  Washington  baring  received  informa- 
tion, that  the  Indians  and  tories  had  assembled  in  considerable  force, 
and  broken  up  the  settlements  of  the  Grerman-flats,  Cherry  Valley, 
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nnd  Schoharie,  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  New  York»  and 
colonel  Morgan  h&ving  joined  the  11th  infkntry  to  which  he  waft 
arranged  when  first  appointed  a  colonel,  major  Posey  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  rifle  regiment,  and  join  Col.  William 
Butler  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  who  with  his  own  com- 
mand and  that  of  major  Posey  marched  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  those  settlements.  The  Indians  and  tones  were  beaten  back 
to  the  Indian  towns,  and  thence  to  the  lakes,  and  several  of  their 
Tillages  burned,  and  their  com  destroyed,  after  which  the  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Schoharie. 

In  the  spring  of'  1779  major  Posey  joined  the  main  army  at 
Middlebrook,  and  took  command  of  the  11th  Viiginia  regiment 
of  infantry,  firom  which  he  was  shortly  after  transferred  to  the 
command  pf  a  battalion  composing  part  of  Febiger's  regiment  of 
Light  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  general  Wayne.  Under 
this  accomplished  officer  he  participated  in  the  assault  on  Stony 
Point,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July  1779,  on  which  occasion 
he  distinguished  himself,  as  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
main  work  of  the  enemy,  and  by  making  a  successful  charge  on  a 
battery  of  two  24  pieces,  that  was  playing  upon  the  left  columui. 
At  the  charge,  the  enemy  threw  down  their  arms,  exclaiming 
<*  Spare  us  hrave  Jimerieans,  spare  us,  spare  usP^  after  which,  not 
a  man  was  slain.  Major  Posey  was  the  Second  field  officer  who 
entered  the  enemy's  batteries  on  this  glorious  night;  he  gave  the 
word  <*  the  ForVs  our  own,^  and  his  battalion  suffered  more  than 
any  other  corps.  Thus,  he  had  tho  honour  of  bearing  a  prominent 
part,  in  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  achievements,  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  civilized  warfare. 

In  the  winter  of  1779-80,  the  whole  of  the  Vii^nia  line  was 
ordered  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  nuyor  Posey  having 
obtained  permission  to  visit  his  family,  did  not  avertake  the  troops 
before  they  had  reached  Charleston  and  the  communication  was  cut 
offl  He  then  applied  to  governor  Rutledge  for  a  command  in  the 
militia;  but  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  panic 
struck  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  could  not  be  embodied; 
and  finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  in  the  south,  he  return- 
ed to  Virginia,  and  was  ordered  to  a  recruiting  station.    He  left 
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this  serrice  for  a  short  interral  to  aBsist  at  the  rioge  of  Little 
York,  where  he  had  a  second  time  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a 
large  British  force  surrender  to  the  American  arms.  He  return- 
ed to  his  recruiting  station,  and  organized  a  regiment,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  command;  having  been  promoted  a  short  time 
previous,  to  the  rank  of  iieutenant'colonel. 

In  the  winter  of  irBl-2,  Lieut  Col.  Posey  repaired  lo  Georgia, 
where  he  served  under  general  Wayne  until  the  evacuation  of 
Savannah  by  the  enemy.  Here  he  was  engaged  with  his  usual 
success,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  large  foraging  p^rty  of  the  ene- 
my, and  on  another  with  the  Indians;  the  latter  of  which  deserves 
particular  mention,  as  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  account 
given  of  it  by  general  Lee,  in  his  JWemoirs  of  the  War  in  ths  Astith- 
em  Department.  On  the  night  of  the  dSd  of  June  1782,  the  army 
was  dbposed  in  the  following  mannen  the  artillery,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  light  infantry  of  Posey's  r^;iment,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Parker,  were  arranged  in  proper  order  at  the  house  of  the  lower 
Mrs.  Qibhon%  (so  distinguiriied,  from  there  being  two  widow  la- 
dies  of  that  name,  at  whose  houses  the  troops  had  been  stationed 
alternately)  with  a  chain  of  sentinels  in  the  rear;  the  remainder 
of  Posey's  reiriment  was  posted  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  on  the  road  leading  by  Mrs.  Gibbon^  to  Savannah,  with 
the  usual  disposition  of  guards  and  a' chain  of  sentinels  in  front. 
Major  Samuel  Findlay  was  with  tiie  r^ment,  Posey  having  been 
ordered  to  remain  that  night  with  general  Wayne.  The  whole  of 
the  troops  had  been  employed  for  several  days  past  upon  hard  duty, 
sleeping  at  night  in  their  ranks,  and  on  their  arms,  with  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  in  constant  expectation  that  thie 
British  would  come  out  of  Savannah  in  force  for  action,  or  that 
an  opportunity  would  occur  of  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Thus, 
worn  down  with  fatigue  aiid  watching,  they  were  aroused  from  a 
profound  sleep  in  the  dead  ot  night»  by  an  attack  made  by  the 
chief  druristersigo,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians.  The  assault  was 
violent,  sudden,  and  unexpected;  accompanied  with  ail  the  hor- 
rors of  Indian  warfare,  with  the  yells  of  savages,  and  the  use  of 
tomahawks,  scalping  knives,  spears,  and  guns— by  which  our 
troops  were  thrown  into  great  disorder.     Wayne  and  Posey, 
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wnqiped  in  tb«ir  oloaks  had  lain  doyrn  together,  and  being  roased 
by  the  alarm  at  the  same  instant,  rushed  towards  the  scene  of  ac^ 
tion. .  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps  when  Col.  Posey  met 
Capt«.Pu*ker4  who  informed  him  of  the  confusion  into  which  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  had  thrown  his  menj  and  desired  his  or- 
ders. Posey  immediately  directed  that  the  light  troops  shonld  be 
rallied  behind  the  house,  and  acccH^itigly  by  his  own  exertions 
united  with  Capt,  Parker's,  the  men  were  soon  collected*  Posey 
then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  little  band*  with  Capt. 
Parker,  oMered  a  charge  through  the  enemy  to  reach  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  effected  with  such  celerity  and  firmnesa^  that 
the  conflict,  although  serere,  Was  not  long  doubtful.  Many  of 
the  Indians  fell  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  several  by  the 
force  of  Posey's  own  arm;  and  ilnfortunatelyi  a  gallant  soldier  of 
his  own  command^  became,  by  mistake,  the  victim  of  his  prowess* 
Sergeant  Thompson,  of  Parker's  company,  had,  contrary  to  orders, 
taken  off  his  coat  and  bound  up  his  head  with  a  handkerchief, 
by  which  he  was  so  disguised,  that  although  manfully  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  he  was  taken  for  an  Indian  by  Posey,  who  with 
a  thrust  of  his  sword,  laid  him  at  his  feet.  The  colonel  deeply 
lamented  this  circumstance,  when  he  visited  (he  hospital  on  the 
following  morning,  and.  learned  from  the  brave,  but  incautious 
sergeant,  the  particulars  of  his  wounds*  Gen.  Wayne,  v^th  the 
cavalry  followed  Posey,  who  had  filed  off  to  tlie  right  tQ  gain  his 
regiment,  which  he  met  on  its  march  to  the  scene  of  action;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  charged  immediately  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  General  Wayne  filed 
to  the  left,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  In- 
dians, and  after  a  sharp  conflict  compelled  them  to  retreat  Thus, 
by  the  united  bravery  of  both  officers  and  soUiers,  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  was  completely  routed. 

This  statement  varies,  it  will  be  perceived,  from  that  of  general 
Lee,  only  so  far  as  respects  colonel  Posey's  share  in  the  action. 
The  historian  of  the  Southern  War,  wlien  addressed  by  colonel 
Posey  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  since,  promptly  acknowledged  . 
his  error.  As  his  letter  is  not  long,  we  shall  insert  it  in  this 
place. 
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JiUxandria,  January  SOtA— 18. 
••  DzAR  Sib, 

I  was  yesterday  favoured  with  jour  letter,  coTering  one  ad- 
dressed tajou  by  Col.  Parker,  and  requesting  me  to  correct  jiart  of 
the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Sonthem  Department  of  Ihe  Urn* 
ted  States,^^  which  applied  to  the  part  which  you  took  in  the  defence 
made  by  brigadier  general  Wayne  against  the  attack  of  the  In- 
dians led  by  Guristersigo. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  as 
no  doubt  exists  on  my  mind,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  narrative 
of  that  engagement,  so  far  as  relates  to  yourself. 

From  the  testimony  now  for  the  first  time  before  me,  I  find 
that  you  were  not  with  your  infantry  in  camp,  but  passed  that 
night  at  the  general's  quarters,  by  his  order,  and  consequently 
joined  him  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
assault 

If  a  second  edition  of  the  work  should  take  place,  I  will  cei^ 
tainly  introduce  this  requisite  change,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
trust  you  will  retain  this  letter  as  evidence  of  my  convic^tion,  and 
of  my  intention. 

Yours  truly, 

Hbnrt  Lbs.'' 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Posey 

in  Congress,  Washington  City. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  Wayne  with  his  com- 
mand, was  ordered  to  join  general  Green.  The  British  army,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  evacuated  Charleston.  The  light  infantry 
was  then  under  the  command  of  general  Wayne;  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Posey,  who  comma^nded  a  battalion  in  that  corps,  was  ordered, 
when  the  enemy  was  about  to  evacuate  the  town,  to  march  in 
with  his  command,  to  prevent  those  depredations^  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  which  soldiers  are  apt  to  commit  when  evacuating  a 
place  which  they  have  long  held,  and  to  which  the  troops  of  that 
nation  are  particularly  prone. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  war;  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  we  have  seen  Colonel  Posey  actively  and 
efficiently  engaged.    It  will  be  gratifying  now  to  turn  to  more 
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peaceful  scenes,  and  to  behold  this  gallant  soldier  sharing  the  re- 
wards bestowed  by  a  grateful  country  upon  her  patriots  and  he- 
roes. He  was  both  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  His  was  not  that  narrow 
soul  which  pants  alone  for  military  fame,  and  personal  exaltation- 
Proud,  as  he  well  might  be,  of  his  hard-earued  laurels,  he  prized 
still  more  dearly  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  country,  and  he 
cheerfully  laid  down  his  arms  when  the  olgect  for  which  he  had 
assumed  them  was  accomplished-^when  the  vanquished  foe 
yielded  the  palm  to  American  valour,  and  his  country  took  her 
sfation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

During  the  war  Colonel  Posey  lost  his  wife,  who  left,  him  an 
only  child — John  Posey,  who  was  afterwards  an  Officer  of  Dra- 
goons in  Wayne's  Legion,  and  served  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians  in  the  North  Western  Territory  in  1793-4,  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

After  the  peace,  which  took  place  in  September,  1783,  Colonel 
Posey  married  a  second,  time,  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  a  young  widow 
of  considerablie  beauty  and  acoomplishments,  and  Settled  in  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  Virginia.  This  marriage  produced  a  family  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  nine  reached  the  years  of  discretion.  In 
the  year  1785  he  was'  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Militia  of  that 
county^  and' in  the  year  following  County  Lieutenant,— an  office 
of  considerable  dignity  and  responsibilityin  those  times,  when  Gen- 
eral officers  of  Militia  had  not  as  yet  been  created,  and  tlie  whole 
command  of  the  Military  devolved  on  the  Lieutenants  of  Counties, 
in  a  country  still  subject  to  Indian  incursions.  He  acted  as  County 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  until  1793  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral in  the  Legionary  Army  commanded  by  General  Wayne,  and 
became  again  a  companion  in  arms  of  his  former  illustrious  com- 
mander. He  continued  some  time  with  the  Legion  highly  hon- 
oured by  Wayne,  and  beloved  by  the  troops;  and  by  his  activity 
and  military  experience  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition  which  gave  peace  to  the  western  frontiers.  On  quit- 
ting the  army  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  where  his  distinguished 
services  recommended  him  to  new  honours,  and  he  was  almost 
immediately  called  to  tiie  station  of  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  in 
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whiQh  office  he  served  four  years*  unitiiig  witb  its  duties  those  of 
Lieutenant  Goven^or  of  this  flourishing. State. 

In  1810  General  Posej  was  appointed  Major  General  of  the 
first  division  of  Kentucky  Militia»  and  was  selected  te  the  com- 
mand of  5.000  men»  the  quota  of  that  State  of  the  requisition  of 
100,000  made  by  Congress  in  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britaib  or  France.  This  was  obeyed  with  no  less  promptitude 
by  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  revolution,  (ban  by  the  gallant  youth 
of  Kentuckyt  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of  danger*  and  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  honour.  But  the  call  Was  premature}  war  was  not 
declared  with  either  of  the  offending  partiesi  and  this  patriotic 
army  was  ordered  to  be  discharged.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky* 
who  was  himself  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution*  conclu- 
ded a  letter  addressed  to  General  Posey*  accompanying  the  or- 
ders for  the  disbandment  of  his  troops*  in  the  foUowing^mannert 

« While  I  felicitate  my  fellow  citia&enS  ob  the  prospect  of  our 
affiiirs  which  has  led  to  this  evefit*  permit  me  particularly  to 
assure  you,  that  I  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  promptitude  and 
zeal  with  which  you  undertook  and  discharged  the  duties  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  this  corps.  You  have  set  an  eiample  of  mili- 
tary spirit,  at  the  expense  of  private  convenience*  which  I  hope 
ever  to  see  imitated  by  the  militia  of  this  State*  when  the  interest 
of  their  countiy  is  at  stake. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  to  you  my  sentiments  of  regard* 
.  and  am  sincerely*  your  friend  and  obedient  servant* 

Charles  Soott*  . 

Major  General  PosMt." 

About  this  time  General  Posey  turned  his  attention  to  tiie  Or- 
leans  Territory*  which  lie  explored  with  the  intention  of  settiing 
in  the  Attacapas  or  Opelousas;  and  finally  made,  a  purchase  in 
the  Attacapas*  and  removed  thither  with  part  of  his  family.  He 
was  in  that  county.in  181S*  when  hostilities  with  Great  Britain 
were  about  to  commence*  and  seta  brilliant  example  of  patriotism 
to  his  countrymen*  by  raising  a  volunteer  company  at  Baton 
Rouge,  of  which  he  accepted  the  command  for  a  short  timcf  with 
the  rank  of  Captain.    This  act  of  magnanimous  condescension* 
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on  the  part  of  a  veteran  soldier  holding  fhe  rank  of  Major  Gen- 
eral^ speaks  more  in  his  praise  than  yolames  of  panegyric. 

Id  this  year  the  6tate  of  Louisiana  was  ftdded  to  the  Union, 
and  General  Posey  was  appointed  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Utiited  States,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Destriong,  who  had  resifcned. 
He  repaired  to  Washington  City,  and  served  in  Congress  until  he 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  on  the  3d  of  March  1813,  which  office  he  continued 
to  execute  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved,  until  the  year  1&16,  when  the  Territory  wasr 
erected  into  a  State.  In  answer  to  his  last  message  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial liegislatttre,  that  body  used  the  following  language— 
■*  They  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  their  perfect  approbation  of 
your  official  conduct  as  Governor  of  this  Territory.  During  your 
udministration,  many  evils  have  been  remedied,  and  we  particu- 
larly admire  the  calm,  dispassionate,  impartial  conduct,  which  has 
produced  the  salutary  eflftcts  of  quieting  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  harmonising  the  interests  as.  well  as  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  of  the  Territory.  Under  your  auspices  we  have 
become  as  one  people."  This  brief  extract  displays  the  character 
bf.this  excellent  man,  in  a  new  and  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  have  been  viewing  it;  and  exhibits  another  instance, 
among  the  many  which  our  history  aJTords,  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  lay^aslde  their  military  habits, 
assume  civil  stations,  cultivate  the  gentle  virtues  aiid  the  arts  of 
peace.  Previous  to  his  appointment  ihe  people  of  Indiana  had 
been  divided  and  distracted  by  factions,  but  such  was  the  high  es- 
teem which  they  entertained  for  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion who  bad  been  appointed  their  Governor,  si^ch  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  and  firmness  of  his  conduct,  that  he  conciliated  the 
affectiona  of  all  parties,  ensured  the  general  tranquillity,  and  com- 
manded universal  respect. 

The  last  station  in  whidi  Gbvemor  Posey  was  permitted  to 
serve  his  country  was  that  of  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  which  he 
received  on  relinqnishing  the  government  of  Indiana,  and  held  un- 
til his  death,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  the  Indian  tribes  within 
his  agency,   among  whom   he   enjoyed   unbounded   influenced 
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He  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1818,  at  Shawnee  Town,  in  the  U* 
linois  Territory.  He  had  caught  a  severe  cold  in  descending  the 
Wabash  from  Vinc^nnes,  which  induced  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  and  terminated  in  a  typhus  fever,  eight  days  from  its  com- 
mencement He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  was 
left  witli  a  large  family  of  affectionate  children  to  deplore  his  loss. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  a  btief  sketch  of  his  life,  'in  his 
own  hand  writing,  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  children  and  grand* 
children,  and  a  letter  to  his  wife  to  be  delivered  after  his  death. 
•  Governor  Posey  had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  'life  engaged 
zealously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  devout  and 
humble  follower  of  the  cross,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion.  He  made  every  exertion  to  supply  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  part  of  mankind  with  the  holy  scriptures;  was 
President  of  several  Bible  Societies,  and  in  18ir  was  appointed 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Indiana  to  represent  them  in  a  gen- 
eral convention  held  on  Pennsylvania  Run  near  Louisville,  and  in 
a  synod  which  sat  at  Springfield  in  Kentucky. 

In  his  person.  General  Posey  was  tall,  athletic,  and  finely 
formed.  His  appearance  united  dignity  and  gracefulness,  and  in 
his  manners  were  blended  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  stately  and 
gallant  bearing  of  the  soldier,  with  the  ease  and  suavity  of  the 
polished  gentleman.  .His  (ace  was  remarkably  handsome,  his  fea- 
tures high,  fine;  and  prominent,  and  if  at  times  they  assumed  the 
sternness  of  command,  there  was  a  softness  in  ^his  fine  blue  eye* 
a  spirit  alid  intelligence  mingled  with  a  calm  and  benevolent  ex- 
preijsion  which  pervaded  the  whole  countenance!  that  at  once  at- 
tracted the  admiration  and  won  the  affections  of  the  beholder. 

In  private  life  General  Posey  was  cheerful,  social,  and  benevo- 
lent, perforniing  the  various  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  civil  society  with  strict  punctuality,  and  with  a  rigid 
attention  to  the  privileges  and  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  men. 
His  principles,  drawn  as  they  were  from  the  purest  fountains, 
formed  among  the  severest  trials  of  patriotism^  and-modelled  upon 
the  highest  examples  of  political  virtue  which  have  adorned  any 
age  or  country,  wens  purely  republican.    The  heroes  and  sages  of 
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the  reToIation,  adopted  the  political  preed  of  no  man  or  party^ 
They  went  back  to  first  principles;  from  the  limpid  stream  of  rea-* 
son,  they  drew  the  simple  elements  of  that  faith  for  which  they 
fought  and  conquered. 

Such  was  this  gallant  soldier;  and  if  an  untiring  assiduity  in 
the  public  service— a  chivalric  self  devotion  in  the  hour  of  danger 
«««  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  honour,  be  military  virtues,  the 
object  of  this  notice  will  rank  high  among  the  heroes  of  his  coun- 
try. But  when  around  these  sterner  qualities  we  find  enwreathed 
the  soft  and  useful  refinements  of  civil  fife,  wheYi  we  recognize 
the  just  neighbour,  the  active  citizen,  the  affectionate  father,  the 
steady  friend,  the  faithful  chief  magistrate  blended  with  the  pa  | 
triot  warrior— -when  to  all  this  is  added  the  pious  humility  of  the 
christian  bowing  before  his  Saviour's  cross,  our  hearts  are  warmed 
and  exalted  by  a  rich  display  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man, 
and  we  may  boldly  offer  that  character  which  unites  so  many  of 
the  highest  traits  of  excellence,  as  an  example  to  the  rising  gen* 
eration,  worthy  6f  the  imitation  of  those  who  seek  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  an  old  age  of  honour. 

For  the  IVirt  Folio. 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  * 

Whether  any  portion  of  the  literature  of  our  country  is  so  far  a 
subject  of  excrasive  cultivation,  that  we  ought  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect standard  works,  much  doubt  may  be  entertained.  Yet  if 
present  writers  do  not  attain  the  summit  of  fame,  they  are  not 
without  an  incentive  to  exertion.  They  may  gratify  the  reason- 
able curiosity i  and  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  their  cotem- 
poraries;they  may  collect  those  materials,  to  which  the  future 
nistorian  and  biographer  must  resort,  and  for  which  they  must 
render  their  acknowledgments.  In  reference  to  the  revolution, 
the  present  is  the  age  of  memoirs  and  collections,  whose  merit 
is  invaluable,  because  they  are  indispensable  to  posterity.  Most 
of  those  who  were  forward  in  the  interesting  scenes  of  that 
time  have  left  the  stage,  and  it  is  from  their  children  now 
at  maturity,  that  the  incidents  of  their  private  history  must  be 
collected,  or  they  would  probably  be  forever  lost.  It  is  true  that 
a  single  act  unexampled  in  it  4  character,  and  stupendous  in  its 
effects,  has  given  celebrity  to  the  names  of  some  who  othefwise 

*  Biag^pby  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Bo-^ 
bert  Walu,  jr.  vol.  IV.  Philadelphia,  publithed  by  K  W.  PomeIOJ^ 
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urould  no*  have  been  known  bejrond  a  narrow  circFe.  Thej 
placed  their  names  on  a  w:rolI  which  gare  birth  to  a  new  nation, 
posseasmg^  improved  political  nrinciples,  and  exhibiting  an  envi-^ 
able  character  among  mankind,  and  it  is  not  sarprising  that  a 
desire  exists  to  trace  their  prirate  walks,  their  parentage,  habits, 
and  personal  deportment  Yet  there  are.  manj  of  these  names 
which,  indepenoently  of  this  circamstance,  wooM  have  com* 
manded  attention.  Had  accident  never  placed  Franklin,  the 
Adams's, Livingston,  Sherman,  Witherspoon,  Hopkin8on»  Wilson, 
M'Rean,  Rutledge  or  the  Lee's,  in  congress  at  this  splendid  epoch, 
tfieir  superior  genius  and  abilities  would  be  held  in  remembrance. 
80,  on  the  otherhand,  tiiiere  were  many  eminent  and  patriotic  men 
who  occupied  seats  in  congress  before  and  after  the  4th  of  Jaljr 
1776,  or  were  then  employed  in  the  service  of  the  states,  whoee 
lives  are  equally  wortny  to  be  embraced  when  a  general  bio- 
graphy of  that  day  shall  come  to  be  written.  The  i^ames  of  Henry, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Clinton,  Mifflin,  Beed»  Sergeant,  Dickin- 
son, Howard,  Pendleton,  Randolph,  Gadsden,  Laurens,  Drayton, 
and  Pinkney,  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  members  of  congress  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  yet  are  not  amongst  those  which  accom- 
pianied  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Still  the  fact  of  signing  that  instrument  is  one  so  unique :  it  is 
so  identified  with  all  that  belong  to  a  pure  and  ardent  patriotism : 
it  was  so  bold  and  uncompromising  a  stand  in  the  breach  of  dan- 
ger, as  by  itself  to  convey  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  those  who  exe- 
cuted it,  whether  they  conceived  the  plan  or  only  followed  the 
stern  determinations  of  others.  Without  scanning  nic»ly  the  de- 
grees of  merit  or  the  shades  of  motive,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
TO  have  been  one  of  the  fifty-six  there  enrolled,  is  a  just  passport 
to  a  renown  which  cannot  be  frittered  away  by  nice  objections,  or 
obscured  bv  an  excelling  lustre  in  another.  In  the  tcmpleof  Ame- 
rican freedom  there  may  be  such  as  fill  a  larger  space,  or  rise 
to  a  more  elevated  height,  but  these  are  a  select  few  who  occupy 
a  peculiar  and  a  consecrated  spot 

The  present  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  biography  of 
those  whose  names  are*found  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  commenced  in  1820  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and 
reached  the  fourth  volume  in  1823,  the  two  latter  volumes  having 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Wain.  We  say  compiled,  without  meaning 
to  allege  that  none  of  the  biosraphies  are  his  work :  but  because  it 
would  seem  from  the  style  of  tiieir  composition  that  their  authors 
are  almost  as  various  as  the  sutgects* 

The  work  however  is  recommended  to  us  not  only  by  the  in- 
teresting period  to  which  it  relates,  and  a  home  felt  sympathy  in 
the  mon  it  describes,  but  because  in  the  midst  of  considerable  de- 
fects, the  style  poasesaes  vivacity  and  spirit.  It  might  be  thought  at 
first  thatin treating  of  ^fty-six  men  who  ioiiri^ed  at  the  same  time. 
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^aibaitod  in  the  mme  ttragglei  tnd  most  of  whom  derive  tiidr  fame 
from  the-Bune  act»the  work  would  beembarrastfbd  by  therecurreiice 
•f  the  8Ame.eveiit8»  and  must  inevitably  fail  to  posaess  that  divert 
aity  of  incident  which  gives  interest  and  grace  to  biography.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  members  of  the  congress  of  1776,  not 
only  differed  in  their  edacation,  personal  character  aud  pursuits* 
but  came  from  distant  parts  of  this  continent*  without  much  pre- 
Tious  intercourse  or  acquaintance*  and  at  other  periods  eng»ffed 
in  ^uliar  scenes*  it  will  be  found  that  the  subject  admits  of  that 
varietv  of  which  we  have  spoken*  There  is  in  each  individual 
aometning  fresh,  something  not  belongins;  to  any  other :  and  in  the 
various  opinions  and  habits  of  the  east,  £e  micfdle*  and  the  south* 
of  the  lawyer*  the  merchant*  the  sailor,  or  the  husbandman*  some- 
thing  new  and  characteristic  is  to  be  traced.  The  simple  event 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  all  its  preparatives  and 
consequences,  connected  with  the  existing  means  or.  the  oountryi 
the  power  of  the  British  to  annoy  us*  and  the  situation  and  feelings 
of  other  nations*  admits  of  a  widely  extended  discussion*  and 
might  be  presented  in  portions  in  the  lives  of  different  individuals* 
wimout  tne  danger  of  repetition  or  the  fear  of  bu^thening  them 
with  adventitious  materials:  and  it  is  a  subject  yet  far  from  being 
exhausted  by  our  historians. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio*  from 
the  work  before  us*  some  occasional  extracts*  illustrative  of  those 
whose  lives  are  contained  in  it  as  well  as  of  its  style  of  composi* 
tion :  and  as  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  work* — each  biography  standing  out  distinct  in  it* 
self,— we  shall  commence  with  ue  fourth  and  most  recent  volume* 
idiich  is  edited  by  Mr.  Wain. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration*  from  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  is  Thomas  Heyward,  with  whom  Mr.  Wain  commences 
this  volume.  He  was  a  native  of  that  state*  a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  of  classical  education*  and  a  lawyer.  He  was  not  mere- 
ly a  civilian  but  a  soldier*  and  was  as  intrepid  in  the  field  as  he 
was  resolute  in  council.  He  aurvived  the  Revolution*  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  place  of  judge  in  his  native  state.  He 
died  in  the  year  1809*  at  the  age  of  63.  The  Uogranhy  is  not 
long  but  it  presents  a*diaracter  endued  with  many  ^ooa  oualities. 

In  the  following  observations  on  Mr.  Hey  ward's  visit  to  England 
to  complete  his  education*  some  of  the  latent  grounds  are  unfold- 
ed from  which  dissatisfaction  and  repugnance  against  the  then 
mother  country,  naturally  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists* 

"  After  the  usual  term  of  study,  he  was,  according  to  the  course 
of  education  then  prevalent,  sent  to  England  to  be  entered  m  one 
of  the  Inns  df  Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  placed  himself  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  to  while  away  tiic  period  between  youth  and 
manhood*  before  he  took  possession  of  hU  estate.    His  expoc\k* 
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HoM  from  hit  father  might  have  fumiahed  him  with  a  plea  of  in- 
dolence, or  indifference,  or  only  called  fcrth  a  decent  attention  to 
his  studies ;  bat  he  valued  his  fortune  only  as  it  enablad  him  to 
atrengthen  and  enlarge  his  mind,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  pub- 
lic mirsuits.  In  the  Temple,  he  therefore  pursued  his  studies 
witn  the  zeal  which  characterised  their  commencement,  and  emu- 
lated the  diliitence  of  those,  who  could  look  only  to  a  profession 
for  advancement.  In  England  he  found  also  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  exertion.  If  it  was  not  there  that  he  first  learned  the 
distinction  between  an  Englishman  and  a  colonist,  it  was  there 
that  he  was  most  painfully  wounded  bj  it  Pride  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  English  character.  Glorying  in  their  country,  they 
think  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  they  do  not  merely  yield 
to  the  sentiment,  but  cherish  it  as  ennobling.  Now,  however  be- 
coming this  may  appear  to  its  votaries,  it  is  seen  in  a  less  amiable 
light  by  its  objects,  and  its  victims.  In  the  colonies,  the  people 
cherished  the  idea  that  they  were  of  the  English  race,  and  en- 
deavoured to  associate  themselves  with  the  military,  the  civil,  and 
the  literary  glory  of  England.  The  colonists  read  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  with  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.   It  was  their  ambition 

'<  That  Chatham's  language  was  their  mother  tongue, 
**  And  WoIPb  great  name  compatriot  with  their  owo." 

But  in  England  the  colonist  was  taught  to  be  less  aspiring.  At 
everv  step  he  was  met  by  some  mortifying  distinctions»  which 
checked  his  presumption ;  and  though  the  laws  made  no  difference 
between  ihe  subjects  of  the  crown,  whether  born  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  pride  of  the  English  would  not  permit  them  to  receive* 
as  equals,,  a  colonial  race,  unadorned  by  a  nobility,  and  unsup- 
ported by  hereditary  wealth.  In  the  intercourse  of  societv 
nothing  makes  a  deeper  impreasion  on  the  youthful  mind,  or  will 
be  more  keenly  resented,  than  a  contemptuous  deportment  Tile 
practice  which  prevailed  in  the  aouthem  provinces,  of  completing 
the  education  of  their  youth  in  England,  had  not,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  biiiding  faster  the  links  which  united  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies. 

**  The  mortifications  to  which  our  youth  were  often  exposed  in 
England,  rather  sent  them  home  with  alionated  affections.;  and 
the  sentiment  that  America  could  be  nothing  of  herself,  so  long  as 
she  was  dependent  upon  Europe,  gradually  gained  ground.  In 
all  appointments^  civil  and  military,  for  the  CQlonies,  an  unwise 
government  cherished  rather  than  repressed  these  distinctions 
and  jealousies.  Places  of  confidence  and  profit  were  committed 
almost  entirely  to  Europeans,  and  America  was  governed,  not  as 
an  integral  member  of  the  British  empire,  but  as  a  dependent  pro- 
vince, erected  and  administered  only  for  the  advantage  of  an  in*- 
solent  step-mother.    This  degradation  was  felt  by  afl«  but  even 
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the  niMt  enlightened,  though  senrible  tliat  there  was  Bonlething; 
wrong  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  knew  not  what  was 
the  remedy."    (P.  5—8.) 

His  actiyity  and  his  sufferings  appear  f^m  the  nart  he  took  in 
military  affairs,  and  his  temper  and  turn  of  mina  in  the  sketch 
which  follows. 

<«  Though  appointed  a  judge,  he  still  held  a  commission  in  the 
militia ;  and,  in  the  affair  at  Beaufort,  commanded  a  company  of 
the  Charleston  ancient  battalion  of  Artillery.  This  corps  was 
raised  in  the  province,  in  the  time  of  governor  Littleton,  and  had 
served  under  him  in  his  expedition  against  tiie  Creeks. 

**  General  Moultrie  now  cominaiided  at  Beaufort  a  mixed  force 
of  regulars  and  militia;  and  of  the  latter,  the  most  efficient  mem- 
ber was  the  Charleston  Artillery,  a  disciplined  battalion  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  past  senrices  and  nune.  Their  courage  and 
ddll  could  not  have  been  placed  under  a  safer  direction,  for  their 
two  captains,  Rutledge  and  Hey  ward,  if  they  had  not  a  military 
reputation  to  sustain,  were  now  to  support  with  their  blood  that 
cause  which  had  so  often  animated  the  eloauence  of  the  one,  and 
inspired  the  self*devotion  of  the  other.  Tne  presence  of  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  state,  members  of  that  cele* 
brated  congress  which  nad  given  independence  to  their  country, 
also  imparted  interest  and  dignity  to  the  scene.  To  the  artillery 
was  ascribed  the  Success  of  the  oay ;  nor  was  Mr.  Heyward  with- 
out a  trophy  of  victory,  in  the  wound  which  he  received  from  a 
musket  ball.  In  the  disastrous  attack  upon  Savannah,  this  corps 
had  their  share  of  suffering  and  loss.  When  Charleston  was  be- 
sieged, he  had  attained  to  die  command  of  the  battalion,  whose 
steadiness  and  skill  during  the  tedious  operations  of  the  enemy, 
rivalled  that  of  the  veterans  of  die  line.  With  the  fall  of  the 
town,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  fear  or  despondency  could 
have  overcome  him,  he  would  have  made  his  peace  with  tne  con- 
querors, and  secured  both  his  person  and  estate.*  But,  thou^ 
aware  that  if  he  allowed  th'b  day  of  mercy  to  pass  away,  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  no  future  clemency  would  be  extended,  he 
with  the  bravest  and  best  men  in  the  country,  adhered  to  the  good 
old  cause,  and  thought  it  even  criminal  to  aespair  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic.  This  oand  of  patriots  were  [was]  an  odious  and  a  dan- 
fterous  spectacle.  They  reproached  the  fallen  virtue  of  those  who 
had  sought  the  protection  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Their 
heroism  mi^t  yet  arouse  the  sleeping  patriotism  of  the  timid  and 
the  desponding;  and  under  their  courage  the  discontented  might 
one  day  rally.  While  any  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  con- 
quest  of  the  province  was  incomplete.  The  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state,  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  all  those  who  still  consider- 
ed themselves  Americans,  were  therefore  apprehended.  From 
among  those,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  selected  to  be 
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transported  to  AuguBtine,  while  the  younger  patriois  wera  con- 
fined, in  the  prison  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Charleston.  Judge  Hey- 
ward  was  among  the  former.  His  spirit  was  to  be  broken  neither 
by  exile  nor  threats.  Even  his  cheerfulness  was  superior  to  mis- 
fortune, and  to  the  rniAic  of**  God  save  the  king,"  he  adapted  the 
words  of  "  God  save  the  States,"  a  song  now  popular  on  festive 
occasions,  that  under  a  loyal  tune  the  prisoners  might  give  play  to 
the  feelings  of  patriotism.  .  During  his  imprisonment,  a  party  of 
the  enemy  from  Augustine  visited  his  plantation,  and  seized  and 
carried  away  all  his  slavee.  No  interposition  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  was  permitted,  and  the  civil  authority  sanctioned  this 
military  plunder.  The  hatred  to  his  name  had  neariy  involved 
his  brothers  in  a  similar  calamity ;  but  their  minority  was  at  length 
permitted  to  except  them  from  the  devastation. 

'•  Though  some  of  Mr.  Heyward's  slaves  were  afterwards  re- 
claimed, one  hundred  and  thirty  of  tiie  number  remained  among 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  were  probably  transferred  from  the  rice 
fields  of  Carolina  to  the  sugar  estates  of  Jamaica. 

'*  The  prisoners  at  Augustine  were  at  length  released ;  but  his  ill 
fortune  had  not  yet  deserted  him.  Go  his  passage  to  Philadelphia 
he  fell  overboud,  and  only  escaped  drowning  bj  holding  to  the 
rudder  of  the  ship  tfntil  he  was  taken  in.  ^  It  was  in  Philadelphia 
Aat^e  exiles  from  Carolina  were  first  assured  that  their  state 
was  reconquered,  and  independence  secured."    p.  11—- 14. 

"Thott^  of  a  grave  temper,  which  was  indicated  by  his  coun- 
tenance, he  was  not  insensible  to  wit  and  pleasantry,  ui  early  life 
he  was  fond  of  company,  from  which  he  seems  onfv  to  have  been 
estraneed  by  the  afflictions  and  the  cares  which  thickened  upon 
him.  llis  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  disposition  ardent  These 
are  attestea  by  the  offices  he  filled,  and  the  part  that  he  bore  in 
the  revolution.  His  friendships,  and  the  general  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  furnish  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  In  his 
public  duties,  he  was  honest,  firm,  ana  intelK^nt  He  conscien- 
tiously and  fearlessly  embarked  in  the.revolution.  He  was  neither 
blind  to  its  dangers,  nor  indifferent  to  its  morality.  His  life,  es- 
tate, and  reputation,  he  cast  upon  the  waters  of  strife.  .  A  suc- 
cessful revolution  could  confer  n9  more  on  him  than  on  the  hum- 
blest of  his  countrymen.  Though^ the  prize  was  common,  his  stake 
was  among  the  largest  Of  such  a  character,  a  strainer  to  public 
virtue  can  scarcely  form  a  conception ;  and  yet  America  produced 
thousands,  in  whom  the  promotion  of  the  general  weal  was  the 
predominating  motive,  wno  ventured  upon  the  most  desperate 
hazards  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotism  which  stifled  every  sel- 
fish consideration,  nobly  grasping  at  an  assured  freedom,  and  a  na- 
tional independence  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  p.  16—17. 

Of  George  Bead  of  Delaware,  a  tolerably  full  account  is  siveD. 
This  gentleman  received  a  classical  education,  he  was  bom  in  Dela- 
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ware,  and  filled  various  prominent  stations  in  that  stat^  He  died 
in  179S  at  the  age  of  d4«  The  following  anecdotes  are  c)uur« 
acteristic  of  the  times.  In  a  letter  from  Mr*  Read  to  Cssar 
Rodney  and  Thomas  M^Kean,  the  attack^made  by  the  row-galHes 
in 'May  \776viyon  the  Roebuck  and  LtTerpool  frigates,  off  the 
mouth  of  Christiana  creek  in  the  Delaware*  is  thus  described : 

••We  are  informed  by  a  Tenerable  revolutionary  naval  officer 
that  he  was  captured,  three  days  after  the  battle,  by  the  Liver- 
poo),  captain  Boileau,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  officer 
related  to  our  informant*  that,. in  tiie  hottest  of  the  fight,  a  row- 
boat  came  from  the  shore,  manned  with  four  boys,  who  placed 
themselves  directlv  under  the  sttfm  of  his  ship,  and  fired  incea*- 
santly  into  her.  His  officer  of  marines,  calling  his  attention  to 
tiiese  juvenile  assailants,  exclaimed,  ••Captain,  do  you  see  those 
d— -d  young  rebels  ?— shdl  we  fire  upon  them  ?*'— ^No— no"-^ 
cried  the  brave  old  Boileau,  ••  donH  hurt  the  boys ;  let  them  break 
the  cabin  windows.^* 

••  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  attention  of  many  among 
the  innumerable  spectators  who  lined  the  shores  of  the  Delaware* 
was  diverted  from  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  naval  combat,  by  a 
militia  major,  who  rode  at  full  speed  among  them,  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  which  he  let  loose  among  the  crowd,  and  entreated 
to  be  put  on  board  of  one  of  the  ^Uies.  With  much  difficulty,  he 
persuaded  two  men  to  put  off  in  a  boat  with  him.  He  steered 
directly  for  the  gMej  nearest  the  enemy,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  her  deck,  stationed  himself  at  a  gun.  The  cartridgoA  fail" 
ed  :~^artridge  paper  was  called  for  to  make  a  supply^  but  it  was 
all  expende4: — the  gallant  major  instantly  pulled  off  his  boots* 
^t  off  their  feet,  filled  them  with  powder*  and  rammed  them  into 
his  gun.  When  he  returned  home,  he  boasted  that  he  had  not 
only  been  in  the  engasement*  but  had  fired  hie  boots  at  the  enemy. 

••In  Jttly,1776,Mr.Read  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence* 
Whatever  diversitv  of  opinion  may  have  existed  in  relation  to  the 
time  of  adopting  tnis  measure,  tiie  strictest  union  was  proserved 
when  its  imraediate  necessity  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  minority.  The  glory  of  line  enterprise  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked* appeared  Ihe  same  to  all,  ana  all  ranrded  independence 
as  the  only  security  of  peace  and  liberty.  With  them,  peace  and 
liberty  wero  indissolubly  connected;  ••et  nomen  pacis  dulce  est, 
et  ipsa  res  salutaris:  sea  inter  pacem  et  servitutem  plurimum  in* 
terest :  pax  est  tranquilla  libertas,  servitus  malorum  omnium  post- 
remum ;  non  modo  hello,  sed  morte  etiam  rapellendum.*'^  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  our  forefiithers*  and,  in  the  fruits  of  their 

*  Cicero.  Oratio  in  M.  Antonium.  652.  The  very  name  of  peace  is 
sweet,  sod  is  in  itself  a  blessing ;  jet  who  would  confound  peace  and  sla- 
very. Peace  is  the  repose  of  liberty ;  slaveiy  is  the  worst  of  ills ;— •wonfe 
than  war  or  death  itself.      . 
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wisdom,  we  enioy  the  reoose  of  liberty,  and  they  hare  merited  and 
obtained  a  hig^  and  noble  station  among  the  heroes  and  natrioto 
of  the  world. 

"  Soon  after  tiie  Declaration  of  Independence,  Joseph  Galloway 
observed  to  Mr.  Read  that  he  had  sigined  it  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck:  Mr.  Read  replied  that  it  was  a  measure  demanded  by 
the  crisis,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  any  consequences  that 
might  ensue. 

*'  In  September,  1776,  he  wasnresident  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  the  autumn  of  1777, 
he  was  compiled  to  assume  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
president  M^Kinley  by  a  detachment  of  Bntish  trqons,  unmedi- 
ately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  first  presidency  qf  the 
state  had  been  offered  for  his  acceptance,  but  he  declined  tho 
honour. 

•«  At  the  time  of  Mr.  M'Rinley's  capture,  Mr,  Read  was  at  Phila- 
delphia, assisting  in  the  deliberations  ofconscress.  He  left  that 
city  as  the  British  army  entered  it,  and  while  returning  to  Dela* 
ware  for  the  purpose  of  assuroins:  the  presidency,  thus  forced  upon 
tiim,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  misfoKune  which  had  befallen  presi- 
dent M*K.inley.  It  was  impracticable  to  pass  from  Philadelphia 
to  Delaware  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  as  the  British  occu* 
pied  the  whole  pass  into  the  peninsula.  Necessitv*  therefore, 
compelled  him  to  proceed  along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  and 
brave  the  risk  of  crossing  it,  although  almost  covered  with  the  ships 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  iSth  of  October  1777,  Mr.  Read  arrived  at 
Salem,  in  New  Jersev,  and  procured  a  boat  to  convey  himself  and 
family  across  the  Delaware,  there  about  five  miles  wide.  At  this 
time,  there  were  several  British  men-of-war  lyin*  at  anchor  off 
Newcastle.  When^  the  boat  had  almost  attained  the  Delaware 
shore,  she  was  descried  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  despatch- 
td  an  armed  barge  in  pursuit  of  her.  The  tide  being,  unfortunate- 
ly, low,  the  boat  grounded  so  far  from  the  beach  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Read  to  land  with  his  family  before  their  pursuers 
arrived.  There  was  only  time  to  efface  every  mark  on  the  bag- 
gage which  could  excite  any  suspicion  that  Mr:  Read  was  not,  as 
he  represented  himself,  a  country  gentleman,  returning  to  his 
home.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  boat  was  of  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  boatswain;  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Read's 
mother,  wife,  and  infant  children,  gave  sufficient  probability  to  his 
story  to  deceive  sailors,  who,  like  all  thoughtless  persons,  are 
little  prone  to  suspect  deception.  The  honest  hearted  fellows 
assisted  with  great  good  humour  in  landing  the  baggage,  and 
carrying  the  ladies  aud  children  on  shore. 

<*  His  manners  were  dignified,  and  his  dignity  may  somr times 
have  bordered  upon  austerity.    He  avoided  trining  occupations^ 
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disliked  familiarity,  and  covld  oot  tolerate  the  sli^test  violation 
of  ffood  manners,  for  which  he  was  himself  distinguished.  A  strict 
and  consistent  moralist,  he  granted  no  indulgence  to  laxity  of 
principle  in  others;  and  he  was  remarkabljjr  averse  to  that  qualified 
dependence  which  an  obligation  necessarily  produces,  l^otwith- 
standing  an  exact  attention  to  his  expenditure,  which  he  never 
permitted  to  exceed  his  income,  his  pecuniary  liberality  was  very 
extensive. 

^  In  his  person,  Mr.  Read  was  above  the  middle  size,  erect,  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanour;  and  he  was  remarkable  for  attention 
to  personal  arrangements,  (p.  83,) 

JFiUiam  Williams,  of  Connecticut  was  bom  in  that  state  in 
ir31,  and  lived  till  tSll.  He  was  g^duated  at  Harvard,  and 
his  early  studies  were  of  a  theological  complexion.  He  served 
against  the  French  in  1755,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Sir  William  Johnson  and  Baron  Dieskaw.  His  employ- 
ments afterwards  were  of  a  public  kind,  commencing  as  town 
clerk  and  becoming  afterwards  speaker  of  the  house  ofrepresen- 
tatives.  His  character  is  in  some  measure  displayed  in  tne  pas- 
sages we  extract: 

'f  The  acknbwled^d  aim  of  Mr.  Williams  in  his  political  career, 
was  to  merit  the  title  of  an  honeet  politician,  and  no  one  was 
more  successful  in  obtaining  it:  he  never  desired  any  office  in 
which  he  could  not  promote  the  public  ^ood.'  He  was  scmpu- 
iously  honest  in  all  tne  transactions  of  pnvate  life;  and  obtained, 
as  a  merchant  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
When  the  troubles  of  the  revolution  commenced,  he  embarked 
enthusiastically  in  the  cause  of  the  cofonies.  He  settled  and  re- 
linquished his  mercantile  concerns,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  His  exertions  were  indefatigable  in 
arousing  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  citizens,  both  by  nervous  essays 
in  the  public  papers,  and  by  public  speaking:  he  was  an  elegant 
and  sententious  writer; — a  vehement,  and  ardent  orator.  His 
voice  was  strong  and  powerful^  and  his  eloquence  gathered  fresh 
force  as  he  became  animated  by  the  increasing  interest  of  his  sub- 
ject His  political  career  was  untainted  by  selfishness,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  selfish  to  seek  elevation  in  the  public  opinion,  by 
pure  and  disinterested  patriotism.  He  was  never  wealthy,  but 
he  abandoned  a  lucrative  business,  and  sacrificed  the  ^ater  part 
of  his  estate  in  the  public  service:  the  property,  which  a  life  of 
plodding  industry,  devested  of  every  care  or  feeling  in  the  con- 
test excepting  such  as  might  relate  to  the  great  goal  of  gain,  might 
have  swelled  into  an  ample  fortune,  was,  at  the  death  of  the  pa- 
triot, dwindled  down  topless  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  revolution,  he  had  more  than  two  thousand  doUars 
in  specie,  being  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  merchandize:  con- 
tinental currency  would  not,  at  that  period,  procure  the  services 
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which  were  required,  and  Mr.  Willians  from  patriotic  motived, 
exchanged  the  specie  in  his  possession  for  continental  money:  he 
lost  the  whole,  but  it  was  a  loss  which  he  never  regretted.  This 
anecdote  affords  on  eiample  of  that  practical  patriotism  which 
tests  the  sincerity  of  the  heart. 

The  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct  was  also  apparent  In  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs,  previous  to  his  thorough  embarkation  in 
the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  revolution.  Hismind  was  so  fully  bent 
upon  one  great  object,  that  he  scarcely  took  the  trouble  of  collec- 
ting the  notes  which  he  had  received:  he  Was  accustomed  to  re- 
mark, that  many  6f  his  debtors  had  been  impoverished  b^  the  war, 
some  had  died,  and  others  had  been  killed  in  the  public  service, 
and  that  he  would  never  enforce  payment  from  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless— more  especially  from  those  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
had  perished  in  the  caus<i  of  theii"  country. 

He  was  a  prudent  and  economical,  but  liberal  man.  As  judge 
of  probate,  he  always  declined  receiving  the  customarv  fees  from 
indigent  widows,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  benefits  of  his  friendly 
advice,  which,  from  the  extent  of  his  influence,  freauendy  proved 
of  essential  service.  Durine  the  period  in  whicii  he  held  the 
office  of  judge  of  probate,  being  about  forty  years,  his  deci« 
sions  were  liever,  in  a  single  instance,  reversed-by  the  supreme 
court  In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  was  stern  and  inflexible  to- 
irards  the  hardened  offenaer;  but  mild  and  benevolent  so  far  as 
his  duty  would  permit,  to'  those  who  were  seduced  bjr  error,  or 
evil  counsels.  In  many  cases,  he  devoted  th^  perquisites  of  his 
office  to  charitable  purposes,  and  always  evinced  that  inattention 
to  private  emolument,  which  so  strongly  chatacterized  the  course 
of  his  political  career. 

"  The  following  characteristic  anecdote  fully  displays  his  dispo- 
sition and  zeal  in  relation  to  the  cause  which  he  so  warmly  main- 
tained. At  the  close  of  the  year  ir76,  and  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  the  people  of  die  states  began  to  be  great- 
ly alarmed  at  the  disastrous  situation  of  the  national  affairs.  At 
tnis  period  the  council  of  safety  was  sittine  in  Lebanon,  and  two 
of  the  members,  the  honorable  William  Hiuhouse,  and  Benjamin 
Huntington,  Esq.,  generally  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Hinhouse  wa(s  a  calm,  firm,  and  sedate  man,  of  su- 
perior judgment  and  knowledge:  Mr.  Huntington  was  a  judge  of 
the  sunenor  court,  and  a  shrewd  lawyer*  The  coidversation 
naturally  reverted  to  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  dangers 
which  were  then  apprehended  from  the  eventual  success  ofthe 
British  arms:  they  at  length  considered  their  probable  respective 
fates,  should  the  fears  of  the  nation  be  realized.  Mr.  Williams 
remarked,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  be  hung,  as  he  had  uscnd 
every  exertion  to  commence  and  prosecute  the  contest;  that  he  had 
imblished  a  great  number  of  hostile  essays  in  the' public  papers  of 
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the  day;  and  th^t  he  had  signed  the  declaration  of  independence, 
wliich  was  an  act  of  rebellion  diat  the  British  govetment  would 
never  pardon.  Mr.  Hiilhouse  said  he  did  not  despair  of  ultimate 
success,  but  that  whatever  should  happen,  he  would  endeavour  to 
act  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  the  best  advantage:  jui^e  Hunting* 
ton  observed,  that  as  he  neither  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, nor  had  written  an j  thing  in  opposition  to  the  British 
government*  he  was,  at  all  events,  secure  tirom  tlie  gallows.  Mr. 
Williams  instantly  replied  with  ereat  warmth,  addressing  him- 
self to  judge  Huntington,  Vthen,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  han^  for 
not  doing  your  duty.' 

**  His  person  was  of  the  middle  stature  and  remarkably  erect  and 
well  pri>portioned:  in  his  youth  his  features  were  bandsome;^  his 
hair  and  eyes  were  black;  his  nose,  aquiline;  his  face,  round;  and 
his  complexion^  fair.    (p.  103.) 

Samuel  Huntington,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  brought  up  a  farmer,  with  an  ordinary  education:  but  after- 
wards  en^agea  in  the  law,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  attorney  general, 
chief  justice  and  ^vemor.    He  died  in  ir96,  aged  64. 

"Although,  in  his  early  youth,  he  possessed  a  studious  and  con* 
templative  mind,  he  wanted  that  precocity  of  talents  Which  so 
often  disappoints  our,  expectations.  Premature  ripeness  of  the 
understanding  leads  less  frequently  to  distinction  tnan  a  natural 
and  deliberate  development,  improved  and  protected  in  its  regular 
advance  by  the  advantaees  of  education,  and  free  from  that  des- 
tructive consciousness  of  self-superiority  which  aprecociousgenius 
18  too  prone  to  display,  and  which,  causing  the  possessor  to  des- 
pise the  instruction  of  others,  leaves  him  at  the  age  of  manhood.^ 
far  behind  his  less  pfted^  but  more  perseverins  ana  circumspect,' 
competitors..  But  if  a  justifiable  pride  proVed  a  source  of  self- 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Huntington,  it  ^as  studiously  poncealed  with- 
in the  recesses  of  his  own  breast.  He  never  evinced,  either  in 
his. conduct  or  conversation,  any  exultation  in  regard  to  his  po- 
litical or  professional  prosperity,  but  uniformly  maintained  th^ 
mild  and  modest  character  for  which  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career."  (p.  119 — 120.) 
.  "in  his  person,  Mr.  Huntington  was  of  the  common  stature;  his 
complexion  dark,  and  his  eye  bright  and  penetrating:  his  manners 
were  somewhat  formal,  and  he  possessed  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
repressing  impertinence,  repelling  unpleasant  aiivauccA,  and  keep- 
ing aloof  Trom  the  criticising  observations  of  the  multitude.  But 
in  the  social  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  a  pleasing  and 
entertaining  companion.  Without  inflicting  upon  others  the  con- 
sciousness of  inferiorhy.  he  never  descended  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station.  , 

"  Few  men,  possessing  all  the  facilities  of  education,  have  attain- 
ed a  greater  share  of  civil  honours  than  the  self-taught  Huntington. 
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Deserting  the  cultiv^ition  of  tbe  soil,  in.  which  he  was  not  a  specnTa- 
tive,  but  a  practical  labourer,  he  pluneed  gnidelesa,  but  courage- 
ously, into  the  tong  labjrintii  of  the  Taw.  Threading  its  Bumj 
mazes  with  circumspect  and  stead j  steps,  he  entered,  trium- 
phantly from  its  dark  and  devious  course,  mto  the  plain  and  bril- 
liant road  which  conducted  him  to  honour  and  renown.  Punuing 
his  legal  career,  his  progress  wa»  only  arrested  by  the  attainment 
of  the  first  judicial  station  in  the  state,  and  his  political  qualifica- 
tions elevated  him  to  the  highest  civil  d%nity  which  it  was  in  t£e 
power  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  to  confer,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  congress,  and  of  the  particular  citizens  of  Conaeeticut,  aa 
their  chief  counsellor  and  magistrate.  A  firm  repuUican  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  he  never  deviated  nor  hesitated  in  the  course 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue;  having  formed  those  principles 
after  mature  reflection,  he  persevered  in  a  regular  oppaaition  to 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  oi  the  British  government^  mit  while  he 
strenuouslv*  advocated  a  firm  and  deliberate  resistance,  and  en- 
couraged the  incitement  of  popular  feelings  when  restricted  within 
proper  bounds,  he  uniformly  opposed  and  discountenanced  all 
tumultuous  meetings  of  the  peope;  and  tbe  excesses  that  were 
committed  at  different  periods  by  lawless  and  impetuous  mobs, 
duet  with  his  decided  disapprobation*  He  was  distinguished  less 
as  an  orator  than  a  ju^,  and  his  diatingoished  characteristics* 
both  in  conversation  and  in  epistolary  correspondence,  were 
brevity  and  caution."     (p.  12^-*124.) 

WUlim^  Floyd,  of  New  York,  in  which  state  he  was  bom  in 
1734,  died  in  1816.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  estate, 
and  of  a  tolerable  education.  He  was  much  in  political  life  dur- 
ing and  after  the  revolution.  His  character  is  thus  summed  up 
by  his  biographer: 

"Philosophers,  in  iinalysing  the  human  mind,  have  distributed 
men  in  two  grand  classes: — The  one  characterised  particularly 
by  practical  and  experimental  skill,  arising  chiefly  from  a  talent 
for  minute,  comprehensive,  and  rapid  observation,  a  ready  and 
retentive  memory,  and  a  presence  of  mind  not  to  be  disconcerted 
by  extraordinary  occurrences.  The  <^her  comprehenda  what  are 
called  men  of  abstraction,  or,  in  other  words,  pnilosophers.  The 
latter  unquestionably  hold  tiie  higheat  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral 
intelligence.  The  early  education  of  general  Floyd  had  not  extend- 
ed to  the  refinements  of  metaphysical  science,  and  although  his 
understanding  was  enriched  with  extensive  reading,  and  stored 
with  a  great  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  the  early  formation  of  his 
mind  contributed  to  confirm  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius,  which 
classed  him  unequivocally  with  the  former.  He  was  not  of  that 
number  who  astonish  by  the  splendour  of  their  conceptions,  or 
amuse  and  interest  us  by  the  bnlliancy  of  their  fancy,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  their  speculati<ms.    His  thoughts  were  the  repreaenta^ 
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tions  of  real  existences,  and  his  plans  were  regulated  by  a  full 
'  view  of  their  pnicticability;  his  reasoning  was  the  logic  of  nature, 
and  his  conclasionsi  the  demonstratroos  of  experience.  Hence  it 
arose»  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  he  seemed  in- 
sensible to  every  difficulty:  obstructions  wasted  awa^  before  his 
perseverance,'  and  his  resolution  and  firmness  tridmphed  over 
every  obstacle.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  justneiss  of  nis  obser- 
vations, and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  his  cockiness  under  sudden  embarrassments.  In  his 
conduct,  he  was  metiiodical,  and  particularly  systematic  in  the 
observanoe  of  general  principles,  which  seemed  to  be  strongly 
defined  in  lus  mind;  and  every  idea  of  transgressing  them  was 
banished  from  his  thoughts* 

"  His  person  was  of  a  middle  stature,  with  nothing  narticnlariy 
striking.  But  there  was  a  natural  dignity  in  his  aeportment, 
which  never  failed  to  impress  beholders.  As  a  politician,  his  in- 
tejp'ity  was  unblemished,  nor  is  it  ktiown  that,  during  ihe  height 
ofparty  animosity^his  motives  were  ever  impeached.  He  seldom 
participated  in  debate;  his  opinions  were  the  result  of  his  own 
reflections,,  and  he  left  others  to  the  same  resource*  He  pursued 
his  object  openly  and  fearlessly,  anTd  disdained  to  resort  to  artifice 
to  secure  its  accomplishment.  His  political  course  was  uniform 
and  independent,  and  marked  widi  a  candour  and  sincerity  which 
attracted  the  approbi^ion  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opi- 
nion. The  most  flattering  commentary  upon  his  public  life  will 
be  found  \n  the  frequent  and  constant  proofs  of  popular  favour, 
which  he  received  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

**  In  private  life  he  Wfis  fond  of  society,  but  alwajra  observed  a 
measured  decorum,  which  repressed  familiarity,  and  chilled  every 
approach  at  intimacy.  He  was  highly  respected  in  the  society  in 
whic^h  he  lived,  and  left  his  descendents  a'  name  of  which  they 
will  long  be  proud."    (p*  147 — 148.) 

The  next  life  in  this  work  is  that  of  George  Walton,  a  delegate 
from  Georgia.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1740,  was 
self-educated,  and  chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  prac- 
tised in  Georgia.  He  died  in  1804:  having  filled  various  eminent 
situations  in  the  government  of  Georgia,  and  the  Union.  The 
annexed  extract  professes  to  sketch  his  character:  . 

"One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  biographer  is  to  convejr  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  traits  which  mark  the  character  of  his  subject. 
From  an  early  period  of -his  life  to  its  close,  Mr.  Walton  was  as 
warm  in  his  attachments  as  in  his  enmities:  he  possessed  no  mix- 
ture of  that  temporizing  policy,  so  frequently  successful  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  mankind.  There  was  a  dignified  sternness  in 
his  manners,  which  evinced  a  contempt  for  t|ie  world  in  general; 
but  towarda  talents  and  merit,  he;  was  scrunulously  respectful  and 
attentive.    His  temper  would  not  permit  nim  to  brooK,  with  im- 
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punity»  the  slightest  indignity  offered  to  his  official  stations.  AI- 
thoagn  not  addicted  to  p^antry,  he  was  accustomed  to  use  a  lan- 
guage in  some  degree  yarying  irom  the  common  style  of  conver- 
Bation,  and  was  partial  to^  short  and  comprehensiTe  sentences.  His 
talent  for  satire,  either  personal  or  political«  particularly  in  the 
production!  of  his  pen,  was  very  great.  Satire  is  a  weapon  which, 
m  unskilM  hands^  is  often  more  injurious  to  its  possessor  than 
to  the  objects  of  its  attack:  a  personal  application  of  it  is  seldom 
proper,  and  can  never  be  maae  without  creating  enemies.  But, 
when  legitimately  employed  in  lashine  the  vices,  or  exposing  the 
follies  of  the  age,  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
and  is  often  more  successful  in  their  correction,  than  the  most  con- 
vincing aiguments  drawn  from  reason  and  morality.  The  passions 
of  Mr.  Wuton  were  easily  excited,  and,  althou^  it  is  apprehend- 
ed that  they  sometimes  led  to  tiie  indulgence  of  his  satirical 
propensity  beyond  the  strict  rules  of  propriety,  his  good  sense 
preventea  him  from  ezercisi^  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
frecfuent  offence.  .    * 

•*  His  habitual  reserve  in  relation  to  the  multitude  and  uniform 
disregard  of  public  opinion,  when  that  opionion  appeared  to  be 
incorrect,  is  a  strons  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  talents,  and  of  the 
confidence  of  his  feuow  citizens,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
D^at  would,  in  most  cases,  have  been  fatal  obstacles  to  political 
elevation. 

<*  Mr.  Walton  was  not  very  abstemious  in  his  manner  of  living, 
and  his  partiality  for  study  imparted  a  sedentary  habit  at  an  eatly 
period  of  life;  hence,  before  he  attained  its  meridian,  he  "was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  caused  him  much  suffering  durine 
his  declininff  years.  When  severely  tormented  with  tiiis  painful 
disease,  he  found  in  his  lilnrary  a  solace  and  enjoyment  for  his 
mind,  which  had  a  tendency  to  soften  its  acuteness;  aod  he  fre- 
quently remarked  to  his  physicians,  that  <*a  book  was  the  most 
effectual  remedy,*'  He  was  partial  to  the  society  of  students, 
from  whom,  he  observed,  that  he  often  obtainea  useful  infor- 
mation. He  delighted  in  opening  the  youthful  mind,  and  contem- 
plating the  inchoation  of  genius$-^4o  assist  its  incipient  efforts, 
and  (to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions,)  '  put  the  young,  beagle 
upon  the  tract  in  the  chase.' 

**  Inthe  year  17^7,  he  married  Miss  Dorothea  Camber^  who  is  now 
living,  and  who  participated  with,  him  in  the  distressing  effects 
produced  b^  the  revolutionary  war.  ^  A  single  son  only  survives, 
who  bears  his  father's  name:lie  lately  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  west  Florida,  under  the  administration  of^vernor 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  is  said  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
station  wiUi  honour  to  himself,  itnd  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  ffovernment  . 

''  Mr,  Walton  was  not  rich,  but  his  mefins  were  sufficient  to  sup- 
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port.the  dignity  of  his  official  stations,  and  to  enable  hiin  to  eiqoy 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life;  he  lived  upon  the  moderate 
jR'oceeds  of  office,  and  the  firodiice  of  a  small  fium.  The  accnmu- 
fation  of  wealth  occumed  hut  a  small  portion  of  his  attention;  his 
mind  was  continually  occupied  in  public  affiiirs,  and  he  never 
evinced  a  disposition  to  devote  it  to  the  imptoVement  of  his  for- 
tune. 

«  On  the  second  of  February,  1804,  he  closed  his  useful  and  la- 
borious life  in  Augusta,  leaving,  in  the  memory  of  his  actions  and 
his  accomplishments,  a  lasting  monument  of  his  worth,  and  a  rich 
le^cy  to  nis  country." 

The  view  next  given  of  Qearge  Cljfmerf  of  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
terestine  and  does  justice  to  its  sulgect.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1739;  he  died  in  1813* 
He  received  a  good,  thou^  private  education,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  united  to  zeal  and  Activity  in  public 
affiurs,  consiaerable  literature  and  classical  acquirements.  It  is  re- 
corded here  of  him  that, 

"Although  the  early  loss  of  his  parents,  ihe  circumstances  of 
hia  education,  and  the  profession  of  his  uncle,  led  him  to  embark 
in  the  pursuits  of.  commerce,  he  was  uniformly  and  decidedly 
opposea  to  it:  he  disliked  it  from  iU  peculiar  precariousness,  and 
the  necessary  dependence  which  the  me^hant  must  place  in  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  others,  thereby  removing,  to  a  certain  de- 

See,  the  conduct  of  his  affiiirs  beyond  his  immediate  control, 
ence  he  successfully  discouraged  his  children  firom  entering  into 
mercantile  affiiirs*  He  maintained,  that  eaual  gain  and  loss  mieht 
balance  in  the  books  but  not  in  die  mina,  that  gain  imparted  a 
sudden  elevation  to,  the  spirits,  which  soon  descended  to  their 
ordinary  level,  while  loss  depressed  the  spirits,  which  did  not  so 
easily  rise  again;  that,  therefore,  jthese  considerations  furnished 
an  argument  against  that  business,  or  course  of  life,  which  sub- 
jected the  individual  to  such  a  variety  of  fortune,  because  there 
was  more  to  lose  than  to  win  in  if 

The  most  trifling  anecdote  relating  to  Washington,  invites  se- 
lection: 

^Inthoyear  17'65,  when  about  twenty-seven  years  of  aee,  Mr. 
€.  married  Miss.  Elizabeth  Meredith,  the  eldest  dauebter  of  Reese 
Meredidi,  Esquire,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  an  early  emigrant  from  Bristol,  in  E^eland,  and  posses- 
sed a  generous  and  elevated  mind.  The  folfowing  intei^esting 
anecdote  affi>rds  a  distinct  view  of  his  character  and  feelings: 
when  general  Washin^n  was  a  very  yonng  man,  and  before  lie 
had  a&ined  any  distinction,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  the  coffee  house,  where  he  had  not  a  single 
acauamtance,  and  was,  therefore,  entirely  unnoticed.  Mr.  Mere- 
ditn  coming  in,  and  finding^  a  stranger  in  this  awkward  situation. 
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went  up  to  hiiD»  took  him  bj  the  bgoAt  inquired  his  name,  intro- 
duced hiinself,  took  him  to  liis  house,. and  behaved  witiK  so  much 
kindness  and  hospitality,  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  continue 
at  Mr.  Meredith's  house  while  he  remained  in  the  city,  but  ever 
after  to  make  it  his  home  when  he  visited  Philadelphia*  During 
along  course  of  ^ears,  the  matrimonial  connexion  of  Mr.CWmer 
subsisted  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  served  mutually  to 
mitigate  the  feelings  arising  from  domestic  afflictions  and  bereave- 
ment8,»»     (p.  180— 181.) 

"Mr.  Clymer  possessed  strong  intellects  from  nature,  whidi  he 
improved  by  culture  and  study.  Firm,  but  not  obstinate;  inde- 
pendent, but  not  arrogant;  communicative,  but  not  obtrusive;  he 
was  at  once  the  amiable  and  instructive  companion.  Retired,  stu- 
dious, contemplative,  he  was  ever  adding  something  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  enoeavouring  to  make  that  knowledge  useful.  His  pre- 
dominant passion  was  to  promote  every  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country,  whether  in  science,  agriculture,  polite  educa- 
tion, the  useful  or  the  fine  arts.  It  was  in  the  social  circle  of 
friendship  that  his  ac()uirement8  were  displayed  and  appreciated* 
and  although  their  actiOn  was  communicated  from  this  circle  to  a 
wider  sphere,  it  was  with  an  enfeebled  -force.  Diffident  and 
retired,  while  capably  of  teaching,  he  seemed  only  anxious  to  learn. 
He  sought  in  vain  td  conceal  from  the  world  the  extraordinaty 
talents  which  he  possessed,  or  to  shrmk  from  the  honourable  con- 
sideration in  which  they  were  held.  He  never  solicited  preferment, 
and  would  have  remained  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  had  not  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  voice  of  his  country,  called  him  into  public 
usefulness.  He  never  sought  popularity,  and  the  large  portion  of 
it  which  he  enjoyed,  arose  solely  from  a  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  people;  that  he  would  diligently  and  faithfully  discharge  his 
duty. 

^  **  He  possessed  a  mind  perseveringly  directed  towards  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  objects;-— an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  service  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  public  institutions;-*^  delicacy  and  disinterested- 
ness of  which  there  are  few  extfnples;-*^  profound  love  of  rational 
liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny;— a  happy  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind;—- a  vigour  and  originsditv  of  thought;— moderation  of 
sentiment  and  puritv  of  heart  The  kindness  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners  endeared  him  to  all  his  associates,  while  the  simplicity 
which  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character,  did  not  permit  him 
to  assume  an  offensive  or  unreasonable  control  over  thetr  opinions- 
His  conversation  was  of  the  most  instructive  kind,and  manifested 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and  men.  Hc^  possessed  the 
rare  quality  of  never  traducing  or  speaking  ill  of  the  absent,  or 
endeaveunns  to  debase  tiieir  characters.  His  benevolence  of  dis- 
position and  liberality  of  sentiment,  were  always  conspicuous;  and 
tl^se  enobling  sentiments  were  evidenced  in  a  distinguished  man- 
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Mr,  hj  his  having  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  amelioration 
of  the  state  penal  code. 

*'  He  was  scrupulous  and  punctual  in  his  attention  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  minor  or  secondary  duties  of  life,  or  to  those  en- 
gagements which,  being  merely  voluntary,  are  so  often  considered 
as  of  no  moral  or  binding  force.  In  the  public  bodies  over  which 
he  presided,  he  knew  that  his  presence  and  services  were  relied 
on  for  their  operations  and  usefulness;  he  felt  the  responsibility 
of  the  stations,  and  that  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  alone 
that  their  proceedings  could  be  properly  conducted;  and  he  never 
permitted  any  idle  humour,  or  party  of  pleasure,  to  allure  him 
from  the  post  of  duty.  In  all  the  engagements,  however  trivial, 
of  private  life,  he  observed  the  same  punctilious  system.  '  He 
who  justly  estimates  the  value  of  a  punctual  performance  of  a 
promise,  will  not,  without  very  good  reason,  disregard  it,  whether 
it  be  to  8]8:n  a  contract  or  walk  with  a  friend;  to  pay  a  debt,  or 
present  a  toy  to  a  child.'  In  this  most  useful  virtue,  Mr.  Clymer 
Was  pre-eminent. 

*'  His  pretensions  to  eloquence  were  limited,  and  he  seldom  ap* 

Kared  as  a  public  speaker;  but  when  his  diffidence  was  conquered 
^  feelings  of  duty,  and  he  did  speak,  he  was  listened  to  with  uni- 
versal attention,  because  his  speeches  were  short,  and  always  to 
the  purpose.  A  more  eeneral  regard  to  this  habit  would  not  be 
useless  at  the  present  day:  ad  captandum  orators  would  less  fre- 
quently heat  and  irritate  the  public  mind,  and  the  business  of 
large  liodies  would  be  conductea  with  less  bustle  and  more  celerity- 
His  style  of  epistolary  writing,  in  which  he  extensively  enga^d, 
w^s  playful  and  easy,  and,  when  occasions  required  it,  forcible 
and  convincing.  He  was  critical  in  his  phraseology,  and  some- 
what formal  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences.  In  his  moments 
of  leisure,  he  frequently  amused  himself  by  composing  nieces  of 
light  poetry,  some  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  considerable  talent 
and  humour.  A  few  days  before  he  expired,  he  dictated  a  piece 
of  this  nature,  relative  to  the  British  and  their  navy:  (p.  223—2  27.) 

The  volume  closes  trith  the  life  of  Benjamvn  Rush  of  whom 
ample  details  are  given.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1745,  and  died  in  181S.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College.  We  shall  select  a  few  extracts  from  the 
memoirs  of  this  distinguished  physician. . 

"  In  determini^  upon  a  scheme  of  future  life,  the  narrowncas 
of  his  fortune  suffered  no  long  deliberation.  His  inclinations,at 
is  8ai4l,  first  led  him  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  In  which  the 
natural  direction  of  his  faculties,  and  especially  his  ready  talent 
of  eloquence,  seemed  to  afford  a  sufficient  presage  of  success^ 
His  ambition  would  have  no  doubt  led  him,  in  this  pursuit,  tottie 
iD09t  distinguished  and  important  cmploymente  of  the  state.  Ihia 
design,  they  say,  was  counteracted  by  the  perauaaionsof  tha  »^v- 
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Dr.  Findlcy,  who,  for  reasons  not  related,  indoced  him  toattempt 
the  profession  of  medicine.  This  resolution  taken,  he  commenced 
his  study  in  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Redman,  a  physician  of  the 
first  eminence,  who  not  only  superintended  carefully  his  prepara- 
tory  studies,  but  encouraged  afterwards  the  first  essays  of  his  prac- 
tice with  a  constant  and  generous  patronage. 

"  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  insured  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  his  teachers  by  his  unexampled  application  to  study.  He 
relates  himself,  that  during  the  whole  ot  the  six  years  of  his  pu- 
pilage  under  Dr,  Redman,  he  could  enumerate  not  more  than  two 
days  of  interruption  from  business;  an  example,  which,  to  many 
who  are  now  treading  upon  the  footsteps  of  this  illustrious  model, 
may  furnish  a  theme  of  salutary  reflection.  It  is  indeed  but  an 
additional  illustration  of  a  rule  without  exception,  that  no  man 
can  become  wise  and  distinguished  but  by  the  combined  influence 
of  genius  and  industry.  Many  strange  tales  have  indeed  been 
told,  to  flatter  pride  or  excuse  indolence,  of  eminent  and  great 
men  who  have  obtained  their  laurels  without  labour,  and  with  the 
same  probability  we  might  add  the  history  of  others  who  have 
acquired  agility  of  limbs  without  exercise,  or  muscular  strength 
without  nutriment 

"The  books  which  he  read  with  predilection  during  his  prepara- 
tory studies  were  the  writings  of  Hypocrates,  Sydenham,  and 
Boerhaave.    In  addition  to  his  reading  he  attended  a  course  of 

Sublic  lectures  on  Medicine  by  Dr.  Snippen,  the  first  that  were 
elivered  in  the  British  colonies.  He  began  about  this  time  to 
accumulate  such  occurrences  and  Observations  as  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  in  a  common-place  book;  a  aourcc 
from  which  he  afterwards  drew  much  useful  information,  in  the 
course  of  his  medical  practice  and  lectures,  and  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, at  the  age  of  fitty  years,  as  exhibiting  the  only  record  ex- 
isting of  the  malignant  fever  of  Philadelphia  of  1762. 

"In  1766,  having  passed  through  the  elementary  grades  of  medi- 
cine with  such  opportunities  as  nis  country  afibnied  him,  and  as- 
piring to  still  greater  advantages,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  medical 
college  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  most  noted  school  of  all 
Europe,  where  after  two  years  attendance  upon  the  public  lec- 
tures and  hospitals,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
On  this  occasion  his  Thesis,  de  eoctione  eiborum,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  place,  was  presented  and  defended  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Its  stile  of  composition  is  said  to  be  correct  and  elegant, 
and  the  reasonings  whicn  he  employed  in  support  of  his  theory,  to 
display  abilities  which  were  rare  amongst  the  pupils  even  of  that 
celebrated  school.  From  ihe  latter  part  of  this  proposition  there 
appears  no  cause  of  dissent.  The  experiments  also  which  he  made 
in  proof  of  his  arguments  were  extremely  bold  and  adven- 
turous; but  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  and  correct  Latin  stj^le 
by  a  graduate  of  sixteen,  pursuing  afterwards  the  exclusive  stncues 
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of  his.  art,  paases  somewhat  the  bounds  of  credibiUty.  These 
academical  aignities  are«  indeed,  in  all  countries  to  be  admitted 
with  distrust,  and  in  distributing  the  merits  to  which  such  produc- 
tions are  entitled,  we  maj  affi)^,  at  least  to  three-fourlhs  of  them, 
thisl>rief  inscription  from  Ovid:  ^ua  non  fecimm  ipsi,  vix  ea 
nostra  voco.    {w  252-^255. 

"  In  exterior.  Dr.  Rush  was  favoured  bj  nature  with  many  ad- 
vantages. He  was  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  slender  but  well 
proportioned  figure,  and  his  general  deportment  commanded  re- 
spect and  deference.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  and  have  de- 
scribed him  with  n|inute  accuracy,  tell  us  that  the  diameter  of  his 
head  from  back  to  front  was  uncommonly  large,  that  he  had  a 
prominent  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  highly  animated  blue  eyes, 
with  a  chin  and  mouth  expressive  and  comely;  his  look  was  fixed, 
liis  aspect  thoughtful,  ancl  the  general  traits  of  his  physiognomy 
bespoke  strengUi  and  activity  of  intellect. 

"  Throughout  life,  he  was  ambitious  of  the  affability  and  polite 
manners  of  a  gentleman;,  and  for  his  excellence  in  such  accom- 
plishments bis  friends  have  bestowed  upou  him  no  ordinary  praises. 
To  please  in  order  to  instruct  was  his  favourite  maxim,  and  even 
in  Old  ajge  he  retuned  all  the  gayety  and  attic  spirit  of  conversa- 
tion which  distinguished  his  early  years. 

**  As  a  scholar,  he  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing, apd  was  fond  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which  he  relieved 
the  severity  of  his  professional  studies,  and  furnished  abundance 
and  ornament  to  his  style  of  conversation  and  writing.  For  his 
reputation  both  literary  and  professional^  he  was  little  indebted 
to  any  adventitious  benefits  of  ^rtune.  He  was  endowed  with 
good  faculties,  a  penetrating  mind,  a  ready  apprehension,  exuber- 
ant imagination,  and  extraordinary  memory,  and  these  qualities  he 
improv^  by  a  long  course  of  unwearied  study  and  observation. 

*'  As  a  physician  he  has  left  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  the 
impress  of  his  character  and  genius.  In .  the  minds  of  his  own 
countrymen  he  holds  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  amongst 
foreign  nations  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  fame  of  Sydenham 
has  been  rivelled  by  the  glory  of  Dr.  Rush.''     P.  285—286. 

The  most  glaring  defect  iu  this  work,  and  one  which  in  various 
degrees  pervades  all  the  above  mentioned  lives,  though  as  w<$ 
have  before  stated,  evidently  the  productions  of  different  hands, 
is  the  ind|)1gence  in  swoln  and  extravagant  sentiment  and  lan- 
fi;uaee«  This  was  to  be  expected,  in  draughts  furnished  in  all  pro- 
bability by  the  pens  of  partial  relatives:  but  it  should  be  the  task 
of  the  Editor  to  reduce  this  extravagance,  and  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  chaste  models  of  the  ^reat  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment Sometimes  this  inflation  is  quite  ludicrous.  Thus  in  the 
biography  of  Dr.  Rush,  we  are  told,  that, ''  the  annunciation  of  his 
death  tlirew  a  general  gloom  upon  the  community;  the  whole  city 
/ollowed  him  to  his  grave,  with  marks  of  profound  grief  and 
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aflectioQ  for  his  memory.^'  p*  285.  Mr*  Flagd,  we  are  iaformed, 
met  death  with  a  firmneaa  eoaracteritdc  of  one  who  in  his  life  had 
Mhrumk  at  natiiin^/*  p.  150.  The  Tii^er,  in  p.  965,  is  said  to  **  Hing 
without  provocationp  whereas  the  viper  carries  no  sting,  unless  in 
poetical  flights.  At  page  258«  deatri  is  made  a  real  personage, 
**  not  to  he  aflfrighted  bj  ghostl  j  coansels,  or  by  an  ominous  and 
woeful  physiognomy."  ui  page  249,  the  township  of  Bj^berry  in 
Philadeipnia  county  is  spelt  Mrberryi  perhaps  by  a  misprint 
We  shall  notice  hereafter  the  other  Tolan«s  of  this  work. 


For  the  Port  Polio. 
MEMOIRS  OF  LA  FAYETTE.* 

This  is  a  very  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  performance,  which  will 
scarcely  survive  the  pageantry,  to  which  it  probably  owes  its  birtii. 
The  author  was  reluctantly  brought  to  the  task,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
«'  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  friends*  of  La  Fayette,  who  knew 
that  he  could  furnish  particulars,  hitherto  unknown,**  respecting 
this  generous  champion  of  American  Independence.  *'  But  the 
time  was  short,"  he  says,  «•  and  the  general  arrived."  He  was 
consequently  obliged  to  abridge,  and  **  pass  over  a  great  number 
of  charactenstic  anecdotes,  and  many  new  and  interesting  details, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the  public  " 

The  public  would  have  much  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  criti- 
cism, if  it  were  responsible  for  all  the  literary  sins  which  have 
been  imputed  to  it  But  in  justice  to  this  much  abused  person- 
age, we  must  be  permitted  to  aver  that  as  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  it  has  generally  been  acquitted  of  such  charges.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  are  confident,  that  the  public  never  heard  of 
this  book,  until  Mr.  Ducoudraj  announced  it,  from  his  own  quar- 
ters, in  a  proclamation  something  like  that  of  the  famous  almanac- 
maker-^"  Ho!  all  alive,  John  Partridge." 

We  have  found  very  little  in  this  volume  of  any  consequence, 
which  had  not  become  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  the  glittering  career  of  the  extraordinary  person  to  whom 
it  professes  to  relate.  Before  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he 
fkstened  the  eyes  of  nations  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  thou- 
sands, who  were  animated  by  his  example  and  succoured  by  his 
beneficence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  is  occupied  by  a  very  desultory 
and  superficial  history  of  the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  our 
revolution,  in  which  seVeral  ludicrous  mistakes  are  committed: 

*  Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Motier  La  Fayette.  By  Gen.  H.  L.  ViUanae 
Ducoudray  Hobtein,  who  contributed,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Peter 
Feldman,  to  bis  liberation  from  the  prisons  of  Olmutz.  Translated  bom 
the  Frenoh  manuscript.    New  York.    Wiley.  t8S4. 
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bit  the  greater  proportion  is  devoted  to  some  rather  umntelKgible 
details  respecting  the  imprisoninent  of  La  Fajette  and  several  of 
his  friends  in  the  castle  of  Olmutz,  and  their  attempts  to  escape. 
From  the  ostentations  manner  in  which  the  author's  name  is  in- 
trodnced  in  the  title  page,  we  expected  to  find  him  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  dtingeons  of  tyranny;  but  his  share  in  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Fayette,  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  subordinate  character.  The  attempts  of 
Dr.  Bollman  and  Mr.  Hujster,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  m  the 
Port  Folio  for  August,  1816;  will  always  remain  a  fine  example  of 
romantic  and  generous  enterprize.  It  is  not  enumerated  among 
the  sources  which  this  writer  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  filming 
his  narrative;  and  therefore  we  presume  he  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  at  our  instance,  by  Dr.  Boll- 
man,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  great  confidence.  It  difibrs,  in 
some  respects,  from  Mr.  Holsteii^*s  and  other  relations  to  which 
we  have  recurred.  The  discrepancies  are  not  very  material,  and 
are  not  greater  than  may  frequently  be  found  in  the  testimony  of 
eye  witnesses.  All  these  attempts,  it  is  well  known  failed,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  wno  had  siftnaKied  himself  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  was  at  last  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the  great- 
est despot  of  modem  tirof  s.  Bonaparte,  then  the  commander  in 
chief  <v  the  army  of  Italy,  required,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
OUnutE.  * 

Among  other  errors  to  be  fomid  in  this  little  volume,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  general's  visit  in  the  year  1784.  The  gazettes  of  that  pe- 
riod speak  of  no  such  superfluous  and  expensive  exhibition.  'Wnat 
the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  Washin^on  refused,  the  wise  men 
of  tJiat  day  would  not  grant  to  any  individual.  At  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  ija  Fayette  was  met  at  some  distance  from  town  by  the 
City  Troop  of  horse,  a  number  of  militia,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
inhalMtants.  ^At  the  Coffee  House,"  we  learn  from  Claypoole's 
Pennsylvania  Packet  of  10th  August,  **a  crowd  of  people  waited 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  hia 
merits;  this  compliment  was  returned  by  tne  patriotic  nobleman, 
who  seemed  hiriily  pleased  at  once  more  receiving  those  affec- 
tionate marks  of  regard  fiH>m  those  whose  cause  he  had  long  since 
advocated,  and  by  his  exertions  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  es- 
tabKshanent  of  f;heir  liberties." 

"  The  officers  of  the  late  Pennsylvania  line  (Arthur  St  Clair, 
Anthony  Wayne,  and  William  Irvine)  wmted  upon  him  with  an 
address,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  gallant  young  soldier  in 
leading  us  to  liberty  and  independence  is  acknowledged  in  tehns 
Ughly  nonourable  to  both  parties. 
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'*  The  general  asseoMj,  then  sitlii^  in  PhUndelvhiaf  presented 
a  formal  addressi  which  conclnded  with  a  wish  that  **  his  staj  in 
America  might  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  it  was  pleasing  to  a  peo- 
ple who  can  never  be  unmindfiil  of  the  manj  important  senrices 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Payette." 

"  On  the  6th  March,  prenoosly  the  assembly  had  directed  him 
to  be  informed  that  they  had  erected  a  part  of  this  state  into  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Fayette.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Dickenson; 
the  speaker,  said  very  happiLy>— **  yon,  sir,  hare  fought  success- 
fully for  our  liberty*  We  luive  rejoic^  to  provide,  that  in  our 
enjoyment  of  the  blessing,  your  name  shall  be  inscribed  upon  our 
pleas  of  Justiee,  and  in  a  perpetual  alliance  be  united  with  th« 
formation,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  our  lawsJ^ 

The  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  m  the  point  of  leaving 
France,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportonitjr  which  his  pre- 
sent visit  afforded  of  repljring  to  it.  He  observed,  that  **  from 
such  a  respectable  body  as  the  free  and  virtuous  representatives 
of  this  commonwealth,  any  mark  of  notice  could  not  fail  to  be  ex* 
tremely  pleasing;  but  the  honour  they  have  done  me,  in  calling  a 
considerable  pvt  of  the  state  after  my  name,  is  so  flattering  a 
distinction,  that  I  want  language  to  express  my  feelings." 

We  shall  abstain  from  any  further  notice  of  this  ephemeral  per* 
formance,  because  the  public  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  more 
valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wain;  who  has  collected  a 
mass  of  useful  and  authentic  materials. 


For  the  Fort  Folio. 
DISSERTATION  ON  MUSICAL  TASTE.* 

This  work  enjoys  a  smaller  share  of  popularitv  than  its  merit 
deserves.  Aiming  at  utility  more  than  scientinc  display*  the 
author  has  adapted  it  to  the  understanding  of  every  reader,  and 
affords  to  all  practical  directions  for  the  attainmentof  a  just  taste 
and  good  execution.  As  its  principal  oligect  is  **  to  contribute 
towards  the  revival  of  church  music  in  our  American  congrega- 
tions," we  have  thought  proper  to  embrace,  even  at  this  late  pe- 
riod, the  opportunity  it  offers  of  presenting  the  important  sufa^t 
to  our  readers,  and  to  recommend  with  all  oiir  eneigy,  and  with 
studied  plainness,  increased  attention  to  tlie  proper  performance 
of  church  music;  and  we  cannot  better  preface  what  we  have  to 
say  on  this  subject  than  by  quoting  the  toUowing  passage  of  the 
dissertation  before  us : 

*'But  while  we  admit  the  divine  origin  of  sacred  music,  do  we 

DissertatioD  oo  muaical  taste;  or  general  principles  of  Taste  applied  to 
the  art  of  Music  By  Thomas  IlasUogs.  Albany,  1822,  pp.  S88,  Ovo. 
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not  practically  say  ^t  it  ia  a  thing  of  yery  litQe  conaequenccfP 
)Vhy  else  should  the  charms  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence  be^ 
successful  in  their  appeal  to  our  feelings,  while  church  music  is  in 
general  listened  to  with  comparative  indifference? 

**  It  will  be  said  perhaps  that  church  music  should  be  moderate 
in  its  pretensions,  because  it  is  not  the  jriolent  passions  of  the 
soul,  but  the  milder  exercises  and  purer  sympathies  that  are  here 
to  be  enlisted:  but  thou^  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  diere  should 
be  as  real  a  difference  of  style  between  secular  and  sacred  music, 
as  there  is  between  profane  and  sacred  poetry,  or  oratory,  and  for 
similar  reasons:  yet  it  is  evident  that  sacred  music  should  not  be 
entirely  destitute  of  appropriate  character.  At  least,  the  sincerity 
and  the  solemnity  of  public  worship  require  that  it  be  decent— 
that  it  should  by  no  means  descend  so  low  in  the  scale  of  taste  as 
inevitably  to  excite  pain  and  impatience,  instead  of  devotion. 
And  more  than  this; — the  sinele  circumstance  that  church  music 
is  a  divine  institution,  must  sumciently  prove  that  it  is  an  important 
one:  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  was  designed  for  the  express 

Krpose  of  assisting  the  devotions  of  tlie  pious.  But  when  rrivo- 
IS  trash  or  unmeaning  jarson  is  substituted  for  church  music, 
no  such  result  can  be  rationally  anticipated.  The  humble  christian 
will  indeed  consent  to  listen;  for  he  loves  and  reverea  his  master: 
but  he  must  endure,  as  an  adffliction,  that  which  can  in  no  way 
contribute  to  his  improvement  or  edification.  Languid  must  lie 
the  devotions  of  him  who  is  constantly  annoyed  by  Sie  vulgarity 
of  that  music  which  essays  to  enliven  them:  nor  can  the  feelings 
of  his  soul  be  readily  harmonized  while  he  is  listening  to  an  un- 
meaning succession  of  discordant  sounds.''  pp.  14,15.. 

That  the  evil  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  here  depicted, 
will  be  disbelieved,  most  probably,  by  manj:— but  let  any  one  con- 
sider the  act  itself  as  the  vehicle  of  petitions,  thankspvines  and 
praisea  to  Jehovah,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  the  orainary 
mode  of  offering  it  be  not  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  exalted 
lums  and  solemn  purpose  of  (what  Mr.  Hastings  justly  calls) 
«'one  of  the  important,  heavenly  instituted  rites  of  the  church." 
*<  The  object  of  music,  as  a  part  of  religious  worship,"  it  has  been 
elsewhere  well  said,  ''is  to  excite  a  peculiarity  ana  uniformity  of 
feeling  among  the  audience— to  bring  their  minds  into  a  fit  tone 
for  the  ready  apprehension  and  reception  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  discourse  or  psalm— -to  abstract  the  mind  of  the  hearer  from 
the  thousand  fantasies  that  sometimes  intrude  themselves  and  call 
off  the  atteiition-*-to  bring  home  from  its  wanderings,  the  mind 
unsettled  and  disturtx^d,  and  to  prepare  it,  by  its  calming  influ- 
ence, to  unite  in  the  address  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  But  of  theie 
important  ends,  a  large  part  of  oar  assemblies  seem  to  have  not 
the  least  notion.  They  consider  the  sin^ng  rather  as  a  sort 
of  drap'Scem  between  the  acts  of  worship,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with   the  general   subject;    but  is  presented  barely  for 
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their  amotement  and  relaxation  till  the  ether  exercises  can  be 
resumed." 

The  truth  is  that  the  deficiency  alluded  to  has  so  long  and  so 
extensively  prevailed,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  magnitude  and 
extent,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  indifferent  to  the  most  strenuous 
appeals  on  the  subject  We  trust,  however,  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  its  real  importance  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged; 
there  seems  to  be  some  gradual  attempts  to  improve,  and  we  hope 
that  the  hints  we  may  offer,  will  be  accepted  as  the  only  eilbrt  we 
can  contribute  to  this  desirable  reformation. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  psalmodj,  our  opinion 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  in 
the  majority  of  Protestant  churches,  vizx  nongs  in  rhyme  tmns  by 
the  whole  congre^ion^  unaitM  by  inslmmmts.  In  two  of  these 
particulars,  we  differ  from  Mr.  Hastings.  He  strenuously  advises 
the  union  of  instrumental  with  vocal  music,  and  wished  the  sinn^ 
ing  to  be  confined  to  a  choir  and  such  of  the  congregation  as  can 
sing  well;  nay,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  he  would  restrict 
it  to  connoisseurs.  But  the  opinion  that  these  circumstances  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  performance  of  congregational  singing, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  In  this  country,  so  little  attention,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  paid  to  learning  sacred  tones,  that  very 
few  understand  even  those  in  constant  use.  A^ain,  it  is  most 
generally  the  case,  that  the  audible  singing  ot  the  psalms  in 
church  IS  confined  to  about  one-third  of  the  people;  the  remain- 
der being  either  voiceless,  timid,  or  disinclined  to  join  in  the  ex- 
ercise. Hence,  unless  the  tune  be  a  verj  popular  one,  the  sing- 
ing from  a  full  church  cannot  on  ordinary  occasions  be  heara 
many  feet  from  the  building;  and  within,  it  is  often  a  dull,  mono- 
tonous, and  to  some,  apparently,  even  a  painful  act.  And  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  tne  matter  we  must  totally  dissent 
from  our  author  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  choirs.  Where 
they  are  instituted,  it  is  found  that  almost  me  whole  of  tiie  sing- 
ing is  confined  to  them.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  seem  to 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary  have  been 
transferred  from  them  to  the  choir,  and  that  they  have  as  little  to 
do  with  the  sinking  as  with  the  preaching.  We  have  also  found 
it  to  be  frequently,  we  may  say,  generally,  3ie  case,  that  when  choirs 
conduct  the  music,  new  and  complicated  tunes  are  introduced— 
tunes  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  congregation  generally  to 
unite.  Ify  however, -the  whole  assembly  would  unite  loudly  and 
as  skilfully  as  possible  with  the  disciplined  choristers,  we  are 
strongly  in  their  favour;  but  as  this  is  scarcely  ever  accomplished. 
We  think  the  hazard  is  hardly  worth  encountering.  A  slight  al- 
teration of  a  sentence  from  Af  r.  Hasting  will  express  our  opin- 
ion; "  we  are  not  saying  that  a  con^egation  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances^  sing  without"  [trt^A]  **  a  choir;  but  we  insist 
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that  where  this  19  done,  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  extensive 
individual  cultivation,'*  p*jSl,  and  give  our  reasons  also  in  his 
own  words,  *<for  people  will  certainly  listen  when  they  expect  to 
be  profited  or  mtified  with  hearing;  and  when  attentively  listen- 
ing, they  involuntarily  become  silent,"  p.  70.  Choirs,  in  fact, 
make  the  singing  a  matter  more  of  execution  than  devotion. 

We  are  not  well  disposed  towards  the  author's  idea  of  depriv- 
ing the  unskilled  of  partaking  vocally  in  this  devotional  exercise. 
Surely  ^they  are  not  so  numerous  in  any  church  as  to  make  the 
music  discordant.  We  would  not  have  those  whose  voices  are 
exeeedinglpnnmyx9i^\  to  sing  to  tiie  full  extent  of  their  powers. 
Thipy  would  disturb  others;  and  unnecessarily,  for  they  can  be 
less  noisy  and  equally  devout.  We  do  not  relish,  we  canndt  in- 
deed comprehend,  thie  notion  of '■a  part  only^'  singing  ''in  public 
.  for  the  general  edification*'*  .  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  only  portion  of)  our  worship  in  which  fdl  can  literally  join, 
iand  we  bopue  this  author's  sentiments  ni  synecdw^iai  singing  will 
never  obtain.  *  We  alb  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good 
4M)ngregational  singing  when  all  join;  the  harmonious  chords  al- 
ways get  the  mastery  in  huge  assemblies,  ihe  best  singers  sing 
loudest^  and  melody,  such  as  our  souh  have  often  thrilled  to  hear, 
has  Hsen  from  an  untaught  multitude  when  some  good  old  tune 
has  been  raised.  v^ 

Toinstrumental  music 'in  churches  we  are  averse  on  several 
grounds.    Like  the  choir,  it  monopolizes  this  act  of  worship;  the 
business  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  instrument,  and  in 
most  cases*  instead  of  a  full,  bursting  chorus  from  the  whole  peo<- 
ple,  we  hi^ve  to  listen  to  a  most  unsociable  duett  by  the  clerk  and 
organ.  ,  The  voice,  toor  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  psalms  in  com- 
mon.use  than  the  organ.    In  chaiints  and  other  choiral  perform- 
ances, the  organ  ia  appropriate,  and  the  words  sound  vague  and 
the  singinff  is  spiritless,  without  it;  but  it  .rarely  accords  with 
songs  in  rnyme.    We  find  also,  that  when  once  an  organ  is  intro- 
'  duced  into  a  church,  our  fa^xiurite  tunes  are  superseded  by  intri- 
cate performances,  whose  apprbpriatteness  and  beauty  are  not  in 
all.  cases  very  manifest;  ^the  psalm  must  be  introduced  by  a  long 
sjmphony-^pauses  mnst  intervene  between  the  verses,  and  even 
hnes,iin  order  to  give  some  additional  trills  on  the  instrument, 
which  destroy  all  goodie&ct  and  render  the  exercise  nugatory. 
Let  instruments  do  what  they  may*'— and  we  would  be  ^he  last  to 
speak  ill  of  their  influence— «sti II  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
mu8i6  which  is  the  work  solely  of  a  worshippih)^  congregation,  let 
it  accompany  even  a  simple  htmn*  carries  much  more  force,  pro- 
duces much  better  effect,  ana  appears  a1t(^ther  more  like  the 
genuine  and  intended  act  of  devotion,  than  th^  most  skilful  con- 
cert of  instruments,  although  their  subject  may  be  the  Creatio^ 
the  Messiah,  or  any  other  magnificent  oratorio:  and  we  hope  we 
^y  and  think  this  from  other  feelings  than  prepossession  or  par-*' 
ooTOBXR,  1824. — 3fo.  270.        40 
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tialitj.  **  We  are  seldom  able,"  Mr.  Hastingt  confetaes,  **  to  re- 
alize the  good  effects  tiier  «eem  cafMble  of  produdttg.  Even  in 
those  places  where  consiaerable  attentton  has  been  paid  lo  th^ 
cttltiration  of  psalmodj,  ¥re  often  find  the  Tokes  and  instmments 
so  much  at  variance,  as  to  iodnce  us  to  wish  their  connection 
dissoIyed.V  n.  62. 

Good  singing,  accordinjg  to  the  dissertation  before  as,  reanires 
attention  to  tone,  intonation,  time,  articnlation,  accent,  erop}iasis» 
expression,  and  the  graces;  the  first  six,  howsTor,  are  **  soffictent 
of  themselves  to  constitute  correct  vocal  txtetUian^^^  and  we  could 
not,  at  present  at  least,  aim  higher  than  the  attainment  of  this 
much. 

The  great  part  of  the  faults  of  singinc^  arise  from  tnattentioi^ 
to  some  one  of  these  six  reciuisites.    'Hie  authors  remarks  on 
tone  and  intonation,  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  we  cannot  quote 
them  here.    T\mt  is  g'enerally  wdl  kept  by  a  congregation  ac- 
customed to  sing  together;  but  we  have  sometimes  noticed  a 
stranee  diversity  of  keepinjg  time  in  the  same  tunes  in  different 
churcnes,  and  more  especially  in  different  cities.    Some  have  a 
wholly  different  style  of  performance,  which  creates  confusion 
whenever  another  style  of  sinoers  Is  mixed  with  them.  ^  If  the 
notes  were  in  every  case  strictly  regarded<?-thiB  confusion  would 
'be  obviated.    No  variation  should  ever  be  attempted  in  a  tune; 
uniformity  in  this  case  t>eing  far  preferable  to  any  supposed  beau* 
tj.    To  articulation^  very  litUe-regard  is  paid  in  public  siagios;,* 
yet  this  most  essential  requisite  is  easily  acquired.    The  rules 
laid  down  by  our  author  for  attaining  this  are  very  good  in  theory, 
and  we  would  recommend,  an  attempt  at  least,  to  practice  thc^ 
to  singing  schools;  but  we  should  think  that  a  little  practice  would 
soon  effect  every  thing  necessary  for  common  singing,  without 
any  other  directions  than  such  As  would  be, easily  supplied  bysn 
gciod  ear.    Accent  and  tmjphaoiBi  can  hardly  be  practised,  when 
tile  same  song  is  sung  to  so  many  and  tarioos  tunes  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  regulation  of  pobbc  worship,  it  should  be*    So  far 
as  they  can  be  well  introduced,  propriety  will  suggest,  better  than 
rules  can  direct.    In  selecting  tunes  appropriate  to  the  song,  we 
may  here  remark,  attention  is  not  only  required  to  adapt  it  to  the 

*  The  author,  in  hit  MOtioo  on  artieulatioo,- gives  some  iostaaces  of  the 
actual  soundt  often  emitted  in  tiogingy  instead  of  ibote  ioteoded;  the  fol- 
lowios  specimen  will  well  exemplify  tbe  importance  of  distinctneM;  *  the 
words  are  written  precisely  as  tbey  strike  the  ear  in  the  common  rapid 
method  of  sioging«* 

2  12      12       2      2      4 
'.Weniwe    lese    wud    S    sta 
>3  4        1       1      2       1 
^  Nana    my    Ira    su    va,  4rc.  which  voty  is  often  bearj* 

instead  of  <  When  I  witb  pleasing  Wonder  stand 

•  And  all  my  frame  survey,'  lie*  p.  37* 
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sifb|ectM  adlenrn  or  plaintiTe,  or<Mrderingor  grateful,  but  also  to 
the  collocation  of  the  aenteocea.    Some  fimible  examplea  given 
bj  the  author,  when  speakinff  of  improper  fo^es,  will  serve  toil- 
litstrate  this  completely.    For  instance  in  the  repetitions  so  fre- 
quent  in  singing,  how  often  is  devotion  spioiled  bv  such  as  tbeso 
which'the  measare  requires^  '.         ■ 
This  life  a  shad—             Fly  like  a  tim— 
To  save  the  pco—             The  larger  cat- 
As  sheep  for  slatigh—  ^    Like  a  tall  baj 

The  nobler  ben—  Their  lips  are  flat— 

Nor  speed  nor  coor—  Age  of  an  horse,  (pp.  1 09  and  1 10.) 
It  IS  on  these  and  other  grounds  which  we  need  not  particularize, 
that  a  great  number  of  tunes  are  not  adapted  for  general  use;  the 
common  tune  of  Horsleg  is  of  this  nutuber,  and  the  female  voices 
have  rften  to  dwell  for  several  seconds  on  such  half  sentences  as 
the  above.    We  join  the  author  in  the  folloviing  remarks: 

'<*Compoiitiotts  for  the  churfch,  like  tfverj  other  species  of  vocal 
music,  should  be  so  constructed,  that  the  words  when  properly 
9un^,can  receive  their  requisit<^  c)iaracter;  and  they  shoulcj  be 
mifficieiitly  chaste  and  sim|)le,  to  be,  in  some  measure,  adapted  to 
me  abtlities  of  tiiose  who  sing,  and  the  taste  and  comprehension 
of  those  Who  hear.  But  this  is  far  from  being  universally  the  case. 
Like  ^lecular  compositions,  they  bften  eihibit  a  pedantic,  and  in 
some  respects^  a  tasteful  display  of  musical  abilitv;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  so  ill  adapted  to  words,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibilitv  of  appropriate  expression,  were  the  performance  ever 
so  skilful  and  judicious.  Instead  of  preserving  chasteness  and 
sihiplicity  too,  we  9ften  observe  them  to  either  sink  so  low  beneath 
the  general  taste,,  as  to  be  equally  uninteresting;  to  performers  and 
auditors;  or,  to  rise  go  high»  in  the  scale  of  refinement,  as  to  ren- 
der them  too  difficult  for  the  execution  of  the  one,  and  the  taste 
and  comprehension  of  the  other.  Aod  if  we  were  to  examine  on 
the  precedinji  principles;  the  pieces  that  are  now  in  general  use 
in  our  worshipping  assemblies,  there  is  much  reaaon  to  believe, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  would  be  found  unfit  for 
the  eenutne  piirposes  oi  sacnsd  sen^.*'  pp.  21,  22. 

The  present  low  state  of  the  art  m  our  country  is  attributable, 
accordhig  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  the 'almost  universal  dejciency  in 
elementary  instruction:'  pupils  being  but  partially  instructed,  and 
their  voites  'as  if  rendered  perfect  by  the  band  of  nature,  left  to 
the  guidance  Oi  an  undisciplined  ear:'  the  first  pieces  they  at- 
tempt are  the  most  difficult,  and  they  thus  not  only  neglect  the 
proper  method  of  studying  their  Itausie-books  and  their  gamut,  but 
arc  incapacitated  for  future  improvement. 

**  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  revival  of 
the  art  in  this  country,  would  be  the  extensive  circulation  of  such 
pieces  as  are  sufficiently  chaste  and  simple,  to  admit  of  their  be* 
ing  Understood  toy  the  generality  of  auditors.    And  having  done 
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this,  it  should  be  <nir  oext  endeaTpar»  to  have  them  executed  on 
suitable  occasions,  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.''  p.  t4S. 

The  establishment  of  singine  societies-^where  ^ood  tunes  are 
practised,  and  the  members  taSLe  an  efficient  part  m  the  congre- 
gational singing^is  desirable  in  every'  church;  and  if  genenidlj 
attended  and  properlj  regulated,  they  afford  the  best  remedies 
for  the  deficiency  we  complain  of.  Scattered^  over  the  church 
and  uoitina  with  the  assembly,  the  inconveniences  of  a  choir  are 
obviated  umilst  all  its  advantages  are  enjoyed.  W«  are  sorry 
that  these  associations  are  so  rare.  In  many  instances,  they  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  ftinginc  anthems  and  tunes  which  are 
never  introduced,  or  if  introduced,  not  sanctioned  by  {>oblic  taste. 
There  is  amonsst  choristers,  a  very  mistaken  admiration  of  diffi-^. 
cult  and  unintelligible  compositions.  '  Trills,  slides,  turns,  springs, 
flourishes,  variations,  ad  hbitums,  cadenzas,  and  the  whole  class 
of  the  superficial  embellishments  of  song,'  imput  nothing  of  the 
chasteness,  crrandeur  and  dvgnity;  which  a  church  requires.  Such 
anthems  as  Dr.  Ainold's  Cheshunt,  to  give  one  instance,  will  al- 
waj^s  be  acceptably  If  the  selections  of  anthems  on  suitable  ocr 
casions  be  confined  to  such  as  that,  they  will  be  solemn,  impres- 
sive, and  nious,  and  will  make  happy  substitutes  for  the  rolls,  and 
fugues  ana  endless  repetitions  whicn  torture  all  melody  upon  the. 
subject,  and  only  create  dis^st  ) 

The  first  rule,  however,  in  reeard  'to  any  kind  of  singing  but 
especially  in  the  ordinary  sacrea  songs,  is,  that  every  individual 
should  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  act 
of  worship.  Ministers  may  greatly  contnbute  to  this  effect,  by 
distinctly  and  impressively  reading  the  psaliA  or  hjmn  to  be  sung; 
the  clerk  then,  havine  had  previous  notice  giveU  him  of  the  selec;- 
tion  to  be  used,  should  in  a  proper  manner,  raise  a  suitable  tune, 
adapted  to  general  use,  to  the  subject  of  the  song,  and  to  its 
phrases;  as  soon  as  the  tune  is  distinguished,  eyiery  individual 
should  unite  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  regulating  his  voice  to  the 
tenor,  and  preservii^  the  proper  time;  he  may  pay  attention  to ' 
these  particulars,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  he  may  enjoy  *  the  me- 
lody of  the  heart.*  .' 

There  are  many  topics  in  Mr.  Hastings'  dissertation,  (to  which 
We  could  not  do  justice  here,  and  have  .therefore  not  mentioned 
them.  The  main  point  we  have  in  view,  is  the  proper  execution 
of  ordinary  psalm-singing.  To  speak  individually,  we  are  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the  mode  of  praise  petuliar  in  our  church; 
we  admire  its  simplicity,  its  harmony  and  iisual  effect,  and  can- 
not think  that  time  mis-spent  which  is  devoted  to  the  suggestion 
or  practice  of  the  smallest  improvements.  To  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  bringing  about  a  refortnatiotf  in  this  matter,  we  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us;  which  will  be  found  to 
be  an  interesting,  and  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  matter,  con- 
taining principles  and  rules  admirably  calculated,  on  the  whole^ 
for  universal  improvement. 


For  tbe  Port  Fotio. 
THBFETE  AT  CASTLE  GARDEK.* 

Jfew  Fork,.Octoher  3, 1824. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

After  our  returu  frosn  Beaton  I  had  to  work  double  tides,  iind 
time  has  since  stolen  bj  like  a  thief  in  the  night  watch.  When  I 
look  back  for  unanswered  letters  and  find  yours  of  the  6th  of 
September  amongst  them,  I  am  dismayed.  Why  should  time 
cheat  me  I  say,  since  1  rob  myself  of  a  correspondence  as  pre- 
cious as  any  thing  that  time  can  take  from  me;  and  so,  my  aear 
sir,  I  haye  determined  to  make  it  up  with  an  answer  as  long 
«s,a  Monthly  Magazine. 

You  say  in  your  letter,  that  you  arrived  in  good  health  but  ra- 
ther fatigued,  and  you  find  that  at  your  age  even  pleasure  may  fa- 
tigue; therefore,  you.  fear  that  the  hero  himself  may  sink  under 
the  shower  of  roseis,  that  are  heapipg  on  his  head:  in  other  words, 
die  of  roses  in  aromatic  pain. 

Sweet  as  such  a  death  might  be-I  augur  still  better  for  him.  I  saW 
him  frequently  after  his  return,  and  you  have  had  him  with  you, 
and  I  think  your  friendly  solicitude  must  have  somewhat  abated. 
You  have  found  that  he  bears  l^b  honours  bravely,  and  that  his 
physical  constitution  comports  with  tlie  soundness  of  his  moral 
frame.  6reat  excitements  are  no  novelties  to  him.  In  the  sea- 
son of  Keenest  sensibility  he  felt  the  hopes  and  fears  that  bung  ' 
upon  the  travail  of  our  nascent  freedom,  and  shared  in  the  joy 
that  attended  its  auspicious  birtli.  In  his  native  land  he  has  ex- 
perienced still  greater  vicissitudes,  high  presages,  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments, but  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  freedom  or  capli* 
vity,  he  has  still  borne  his  fortunes  With  an  equal  n^ind. 

How  fortunate  you  were  in  those  little  contrarieties  that  de- 
ferred your  eastern, tours  a  great  lesson  never  to  repine  at  petty 
inconveniences^  which  1  shall  take,  to  myself.  Happily,  asjrou 
might  have  been  amon^t  your  Boston  friends,  still  what  an  in- 
crease of  pleasure  was,  it  for  you  to  be  of  the  first  in  this  city  t6 
welcome  this  honoured  friend  of  your  youth,  to  be  one  of  that 
veteran  band  who  first  received  his  embrace,  after  an  absence  as 
long  as  the  ordinary  span  of  human  life:  to  be  an  actor  in  as  de- 
lightful a  scene  as  ever  human  s|)eaker  presented,  where  nature 
smiled,  freedom  rejoiced,  and  the  population  of  a  proud  and  pros- 
perous city  poiirea  forth  the  willing  and  spontaneous,  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  love. 

And  tboi^h  at  any  time  the  meeting  with  your  distinguished 
friends  at  mston  would  not  fail  to  repay  you  for  the  journey, 
yet  to  be  there  in  time  to  celebrate  the  harvest  home  at  Cambridge, 
when  the  arrival  of  such  a  g:uest  drew  forth  every  talent,  every 
good  feeling  and  generous  emotion,  rekindling  m  the  old  the 

*For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  friends,  who  permitted 
OS  to  traaacribe  it  from  ii  letter  addresaed  to  him. 
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fires  of  jouti],  and  in  the^oung  die  lore  of  Tirtiie  and  true  glorj, 
uniting  two  generations  in  the  bond  of  lote  and  joj>-<ithiB  was 
jour  good  fortune,  and  it  was  doubly  mine  to  be  mere  and  to  be 
there  with  you. 

I  had  long  desired  to  see  that  city,  as  an  object  of  speculation. 
I  entered  it  not  altogether  free  ihiin  prejudices,  but  tney  hourly 
thawed  away  before  the  easy,  cordial,  hospitality,  and  attentions 
I  experienced,  so  much  beyond  what  in  the  boloest  estiniation  of 
my  own  deserts  I  was  entitled  to.   . 

I  regretted  the  short  time  I  had  to  enjo^  the  social  and  intel- 
lectualpleasures,  which  that  peculiar  and  interesting  community 
hold3  out  to  a  stranger  and  observer.  The  empire  of  reason  seems 
strongl;^  seated  there,  and  education  lies  at  die  root  of  all  their 
institutions.  Those  frte  schools  where  the  children  of  the  rick 
and  poor  are  taught  together  without  difference  or  distinction  de- 
note a  true  republican  spirit,  and  a  civilization  which  no  where 
else  exists,  or  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  could  else- 
where be  practicable.  Such  institutions  must  make  good  citizens, 
and  indeed  it  so  appears*  Tn  all  their  collegiate  exercisfes^  in  ev- 
ery effusion  in  prose  or  poetry,  nothing  was  breathed  but  tiie  true 
and  enlightenea  sentiment  of  pure  and  patriotic  feeling;  long  may 
it  be  so,  and  long  may  that  fountain  send  forth  its  livine  waters. 

Apropos,  what  a  fine  thought  was  that  of  Everett,  ana  how  no- 
bly expressed,  land  what  ah  awful  challenge,  **  to  fulfil  the  auspi- 
ces ot  our  country's  destihie^^,  and  the  ancient  predictions  of  tlie 
favoured  region  beyond  the  ocean,  that  was  to  be  the  land  of 
equal  laws  and  happy  men.  The  higit  and  happy  auspices  which 
burst  in  trying  honrs  from  the  longine  hearts  of  the  champions  of 
truth.  No  more  continents  or  worlds  to  be  revealed.  Atlantis 
is  risen  from  the  ocean,  the  farthest  ThuJe  is  reached.  No  more 
retreats  beyond  the  sea,  no  more  discoveries,  no  more  hopes. 
Here  then  is  a  mighty  work  to  be  fulfilled  or  never  by  the  race  of 
of  mortals.'' Judge  Parkerdid  me  the  honour  to  send  meacopj  of  this 
fine  discourse^  and  I  have  read  it  over  and  over  with  new  delight, 
not  merely  for  the  style,  but  for  the  fine  conceptions* 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Qenerat's  second  arri- 
val in  our  city;  for  though  I  know  that  your  taste  is  not  for  gaudy 
shows,  yet  wise  men  acknowledge  thait  in  point  of  moral  effect 
such  demonstrations  of  public  feeling  are  worthy  of  attention.  I 
shall  opiy  speak  of  the  ball  given  in  the  castle-garden;  a  scene 
such  as  1  never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  pilgrimages,  and  of 
which  the  best  description  I  can  give  will  fall  far  short.  It  was 
a  fine  developeinent  of  native  taste  and  genius  directed  to  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  it.  It  showed  the  difiference  between  the  vivid 
inspirations  of  patriotic  feeling  and  the  frigid  ceremoniil  of  or- 
dained reioicing;  between  the  magnificence  paid  for  by  unwilling 
hands  and  the  frank  contributions  of  willing  heartsj  between  the 
works  of  artists  hired,  salaried  to  flatter  despots  and  the  sponta- 
neous impulse  of  free  bom  genius. 
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This  garden,  jon  ma^  remember,  is  nothing  bat  the  inside  of  a 
hage  round  fortress,  built  for  the  reception  of  the  enemj  with  red 
liot  balls.  The  enemj  haying  declined  the  invitation,  the  friend 
came,  and  the  place  snrrenaefed  at  discretion.  One  baU  was 
aimed  at  him  and  that  onijr  for  tiie  honour  of  the  garriMin:  it  is 
said  it  went  very  near  to  his  heart,  but  happilj  it  did  not  kill  him. 
"Whether  the  genius  that  planned  this  lunar,  for  it  did  not  seem 
an  earthlj  work,  lav  more  for  peace  than  war,  or  whether  destiny 
that  rules  by  second  causes  and  baffles  men's  designs,  had  so  or- 
dained it  from  the  fir^t,  I  will  not  say,  but  so  it  was,  that  on  a 
sodden  this  enchanted  tower,  erected  for  the  rude  purpose  of  thun- 
dering and  destructive  war,  became  a  fairy  zone,  where  the  good 
genii  of  the  middle  air  descending  from  their  spheres  mingled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  earth  in  the  glad  welcome  of 
their  beloved  guest*  Such,  in  plain  truth,  was  the  conception,  and 
so  fine  the  execution,  that  had  any  one  been  transported  thither  in 
his  sleep  and  waked  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  must- have  belie vedj 
he  could  not  but  believe,  that  it  was  a  vi^onary  illusion,  such  as 
we  read  of  in  oriental  tales. 

A  tent  of  near  one  thousand  feet  in  circumference  covered  the 
vast  area.  This  light  roof  was  masked  from  sight  bj  undnlatins; 
dra{tery,  formed  of  the  flags  of  all  nations  intermingling  with 
oar  own;  as  who  should  say,  enter  all  of  you,  enter  here  and  re- 
joice  with  us.    In  war  we  are  enemies,  in  peace  friends. 

The  galleries  that  circled  the  upper  space  were  filled  with  fair 
and  happy  faces,  and  ^  floor  below  with  hundreds  meandering 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Plumes  waving,  spangles  glit- 
tering, ringlets  plajing  and  airy  forms  gracefully  wavine  in  ca- 
dence with  the  strains  that  gave  one  motion  and  one  soul  to  all. 
Luminous  pillars  of  transparent  gauze  composed  the  colonnade 
that  sustained  the  wide  spread  dome,  and  the  spectator  who  be- 
held all  this  had  but  to  turn  his  eye  and  see  without  the  lofty 
sails,  like  whitening  clouds  filled  with  the  breeze,  pass  almost 
within  his  touch,  and  the  vessels  that  traced  their  noiseless  liquid 
path  in  the  still, silence  of  the  nig^t.  ' 

The  bridge  which  joined  this  fieiiry  island  to  the  main  was  tented 
over  head  and  carpeted  beneath,  and  decked  on  each  side  with 
living  verdure.  Under  the  green  boughs  the  silvery  waves  ap* 
pearM,  rippling  and  dancing  by  the  moon's  soft  light  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  summer  m^  To  this  fair  alley  and  its  pensive*  light 
resorted  tiie  sedater  spiritff,  such  ai  shun  tiie  glare  and  woo  the 
elysian  shades,  some  perhaps  to  interchange  soft  tows  and  mingle 
lovers'  sighs  with  tiie  murmurihg  of  the  waters  and  the  whispers 
of  the  breeze- 
Twice  in  the  hour,  exact  as  the  sidereal  time,  a  tinkling  bell  an- 
nounced the  arri?al  of  one  of  those  triumphs  of  American  genius, 
those  gilded  gallies  that  move  by  the  force  of  the  unruly  elements 
subdued  by  the  mightier  power  of  mind  to  the  purposes  of 
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mao's  convenience.  It  had  obedientW  ranged  its  side  uii 
now  offered  ito  spacious  deck  to  court  the  footsteps  of  tiie  vota^ 
ries  of  pleasure. 

I  have  sometimes  witnessed  the  costly  magnificence  dispU jed 
in  honour  of  crowned  heads.  Ornaments  of  wonderful  price,  jew- 
els that  might,  perhaps,  had  bribed  courtiers  and  purchased  king- 
doms, and  delicacies  for  the  palate  that  ezquisitelj  motked  the 
misery  of  a  starving  population*  and  I  have  been  a  melancholy 
looker  on;  but  not  so  here.  Here  the  resources  were  from  an  ex- 
haustless  treasury,  that  encreases  with  use,  the  mine  of  inventum, 
which  ^sembles  the  waters  beneath  the  earth,  that  lie  hid  till  they 
are  sought,  but  when  invited  pour  forth  their  overflowing  abun  ^ 
dance  in  living  dlls.  And  to  my  taste»  the  star  spangled  banner, 
whether  in  graceful  festoons  or  waving  overhead,  was  worth  dam- 
asked silk  or  tissue  of  sold,  the  eyes  uiat  outshone  the  lu^t  were 
worth  diamonds  of  Grolconda,  and  the  modest  attire  ofthe  fair 
daughters  of  Columbia  worth  jewelled  crowns  and  royal  robes. 

But  you  will  say,  a  truce  with  this  description;  How  was  the 
guest  receded?  Then  I  will  tell  you.  He  was  conducted  threurii 
Sie  admiring  presenee  to  a  marqnee  or  tented  canopy  oppoc^ite  the 
entrance,  and  when  he  was  there  seated,  undemea^  the  orchestra 
opposite  to  his  view  was  an  allegorical  painting  contrived  to  catch 
his  eye,  and  whilst  he  was  trying  tp  unriddle  it»  story  it  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stood  in  trans|>arency  an  antique  cas- 
tle flanked  with  turrets.  It  was  tiie  m^sion  of  his  fathers,— his 
chateau  of  La  Orange,  and  under  it  were  these  two  endearing 

words — HIS  HOME. 

And  now  again  to  the  moral.  '  If  these  demonstrations  ha4  the 
slightest  tincture  of  undue  adulation,  or  were  at  all  of  kin  to  the 
servile  honours  dedicated  to  usurping  pride,  I  should  condemn  as 
much  as  I  applaud  them.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  are  the  honeat 
effusions  of  grateful  attachment  to  one  who  did  not  hesitate  in  the 
hour  of  periTous  adventure  to  embark  his  fortune  in  our  cause;  to 
risk  his  tame,  to  spend  his  patrimony  and  his  youth,  and  to  shed 
his  blood  for  us.  He  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  is  the 
friend  of  our  country,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  human  kind.  And  if 
despots  lavish  their  favours  gn  the  betrayers  of  jfreedom,  shall  we 
not  uphold  those  who  toil  and  suffer  and  ar®  persecuted  for  its 
sake?  Should  we  be  nimirds  of  our  love  to  him  who  was  prodinl 
of  his  to  us?  dnd  who  ha^  through  all  the  storms  that  have  shaken  the 
fidelity  of  so  many,  continued  with  manly  constancy  in  the  path 
which  the  generous  instinct  of  his  youth  marked  out  to  him.  It 
is  not  on  such  an  occasion  that  mean  scruples  or  jealousies  should 
be  allowed  to  damp  the  glowing  ardour  of  our  enthusiasm.  It  is 
an  event,  considered  in  all  its  bearings  and  associations,  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before  and  may  not  ever  see  again,>and  feeling 
cannot  so  so  fast  but  that  reason  will  keep^  ]>ace. 

The  blandishments  which  the  mother  pours  into  the  ears  of  her 
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thild,  are  not  more  pure  and  innocent  than  the  accents  of  affec'* 
tion  breathed  forth  to  La  Fayette.  We  must  continue  wherever 
he  goes  to  strew  his  way  with  roses»  to  make  him  happ]^,  and  be 
happy  witl^  him.  The  veterans  have  already  wept  ror  joy»  and 
shalt  the  young  lock  up  the  fountains  of  their  hearts?  In  hon< 
ouring  him  we  nonour  all  that  stood  by  him  in  the  long,  perilooa 
and  protracted  struggle,  of  which  they  bore  the  toil,  we  reap  the 
fVutts.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  an  individual  but  of  a  nation,  not 
of  a  man  but  of  humanity.  In  honouring  this  good  and  virtuous 
patriot  we  do  honour  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country. 

But  I  will  not  call  this  holy  jubilee  a  triumph.  That  inauspi- 
cious term  brines  with  it  too  ^any  associations  of  crime  and 
cruelty  and  of  u)e  downfall  of  liberty  and  law.    The  costly  pa* 

Seants  decreed  by  corrupted  senates  in  the  temple  of  Beilona» 
owever  dazzling  and  ma|;nificent,  however  embellished  by  the 
richest  trophies  of  the  arts,  were  in  their  moral  aspect  odious 
and  debasing.  We  owe  little  to  the  historians  whose  servile 
pens  have  handed  them  down  to  our  blind  admiration,  and  lesa 
TO  the  unthinking  pedantry  that  would  perpetuate  that  blind- 
ness. It  is  time  that  historians  of  a  truer  stamp  should  arise 
amongst  ourselves,  who  will  strip  guilty  grandeur  of  the  false 
glare  which  illustrious  but  venal  talents  have  ever  been  too  ready 
and  too  apt  to  throw  around  it. 

The  tear  that  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  good  man, 
when  he  embraced  the  time  worn  companions  of  his  early  elo« 
Ties,  the  sympathetic  drops  that  stole  down  tfieir  cheeks  as  Aej 
fondly  hung  upon  his  neck,  will  be  a  subject  for  the  historian's 
pen  worth  all  the  triumphs  that  swell  the  chronicles  of  >[>ther  times. 
Let  him  who  records  this  pure  comipunion  of  the  heart  enter 
therein  if  he  can,  and  describe  the  thrilling  emotions  of  those  hon- 
oured veterans  at  that  rare  and  precious  moment;  when  the  vivid 
images  of  things  long  obscured  by  intervening  years,  crowded 
their  memory  and  choked  their  utterance.  But  you,  my  dear  sir« 
were  an  actor  in  this  precious  scene  and  one  of  those  that  felt 
what  words  cannot  describe.  Enough  to  say,  that  this  transport 
of  affection  was  the  golden  link  that  joined  the  present  to  the 
past  There  were  but  few  whom  time  and  fate  had  spared  of  those 
who  stood  together  in  the  dark  hours  of  peril,  few  that  could  re- 
cal  to  mind  that  season  with  all  its  toils  and  dangers,  few  that  had 
weathered  the  storm  of  those  trying  hours  that  had  not  since  paid 
the  great  debt  of  nature:  but  there  are  millions.upon  millions  that 
now  reap  the  fruit  of  their  generous  toils  and  will  never  be  ungraeful. 
It  was,  then,  when  this  honest  champion  of  our  cause  Htted  up 
his  eyes  and  looked  around  him,  and  saw  the  rich  wonders  that 
freedpm  had  wrought  upon  her  favoured  land,  that  his  soul  eur 
joyed  the  lull  measure  of  contentment  when  he-could  read  in  ev- 
ery cy^  the  unequivocal  expression  of  respect  and  love,  when  in 
the  teeming  population  of  a  great  city  that  poured  forth  to  we}- 
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come  biro,  he  mw  nathiiig  bat  joj  and  graiitode  itt  eveiy  coimt^ 
nance,  nothing  of  that  ragged  nuserj  that  the  rabble  populace  of 
despotic  couBtries  every  wnere  presents.  Amidst  the  loud  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  universal  cheer,  there  was  no  rude  disorder,  no 
discordant  sound  or  unseemly  sight  He  could  see  in  this  self-gov- 
emed  multitude,  the  solid,  palpable*  undeniable  reality,  of  what 
the  minions  of  tyranny  still  imprudently  and  pertinaciously  denr, 
that  people  may  be  self-governed:  that  liberty  while  it  expands 
the  heart  improves  the  reason.  He  could  perceive  in  the  very 
smiling  (ace  of  nature  the  wonder«working  charm,  and  feel  the 
conscious  delight  that  he  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  illusive  hopes, 
that  his  fond  presages  were  realized,  and  that  the  glorious  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth,  his  fortune,  his  person,  and 
his  all,  was  ratified  by  Heaven's  hi^  decree.  He  could  see  too 
that  republics  were  not  always  ungrateful,  for  he  had  come  to  our 
shores  without  pomp,  or  retinue,  or  wealdi,  or  power,  and  he  re- 
o^ved  such  honours  as  never  monarch,  or  conqueror,  or  hero,  had 
before  experienced. 

This  has  been  called  a  triumph!  I  do  not  like  th|it  inanspicioua 
term;  for  it  brinsi  wiih  it  associations  of  crime  and  cruelty,  of 
pride  and  of  debasement,  and  very  ill  defines  this  spontaneous 
^fihsion  of  a  free  people's  love  towards  a  brother  and  a  aear  friend. 
I  will  say  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Everett^  '*if  we  would  touch 
the  electric  chord  of  sympathy  let  our  expressions  put  on  a  vigor 
and  directness  adapted  to  the  aspect  of  the  times."  Let  no  meagre 
imitations,  no  cold*  affectation,  no  foppery  of  any  kind  come  ne- 
tween  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  people,  and  him  they  love  to 
honour,  let  oar  American  character  be  reflected  in  language  suit- 
ed to  it.  Since  the  most  splendid  arch  of  triumph  was  one  built 
for  Nero,  should  there  be  any  thing  in  common  between  him  and 
La  Fayette? 

If  we  would  pursue  the  comparison,  let  us  take  the  instance  of 
that  all  accomplished  hero,  the  first  and  greatest  of  tibe  Caesars; 
vrhose  vices  stand  most  redeemed  by  his  great  qualities,  the  fas- 
cinating charms  of  his  manners,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  bold 
and  mighty  senius.  Yet  what  a  tragedy  lies  concealed  beneath 
the  revels  ofsuccessive  dajs  and  ni[|^tft!  The  crouchim  senate 
who  decreed  his  triumphs  in  the  temple  of  Bellona»  and  tolbwed 
Siubmissively,  arrayed  in  their  white  robes,  would,  but  that  they 
dared  not,  have  drageed  him  with  as  little  pity  as  he  did  the  vic- 
tims at  his  chariot  wheels:  The  or^nic  laws  of  their  republic 
had  devoted  as  sacrilefje  and  patricide  whoever  should  cross  the 
river  Rubicon,  even  with,  a  single  cohortt  and  he  had  passed  it 
with  a  mighty  and  conquering  army;  and  raised  the  standard  of 
Uood  V  civil  war.  And  what  were  his  titles,  to  these  triumph^ 
That  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  a  million  of  enemies,  (he  might 
have  %dded  as  many  of  his  followers,)  in  the  extending  of  an  em- 
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fNR  already  too  extended.  Strange  perversioii  of  all  moral  j6a- 
tice!  The  Roman  eeneral  who  destroyed*  whatever  number  of 
pirates  or  enemies  of  the  human  race,  was  entitled  to  the  lesser 
triumph,  the  greater  was  for  him  who  would  swear  before  the 
questors  that  he  had  destroyed  five  thousand  enemies,  no  matter 
how  unjustly!  Generous  warriors  whose  only  crime  wa^  to  have 
defended  their  native  fields,  were  led  forth  with  their  wives  and 
•  children,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  iron  chains,  that  their 
tears  and  groans  might  heighten  the  exultation  of  the  midity  rob- 
ber. Mimics  and  buffoons  were  appointed  by  solemn  orainances 
to  pipe  and  chant  strains  of  ribaldry  in  their  tortured  ears,  and 
insult  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  brutal  populace  and  their  more 
brutal  master  slutted  with  this  worse  than  cannibal  vengeance, 
moved  on  to  omer  pastimes,  and  the  miserable  victims  were  led 
back  to  their  dungeons,  that  the  assassin,  more  merciful  than  the 
hero,  might  put  a  period  to  their  anguish.  Gladiators,  wretched 
slaves,  purchased  with  the  8]K>ils  of  the  enemy  or  the  plunder  of 
the  citizen^,  were  to  be  slain  by  each  other  or  lacerated  by  wild 
beasts,  for  the  sport,  not  merely  of  the  rabble,  but  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  matrons  of  consular  and  senatorial  dignity.  By  their 
number  was  the  magnificence  of  the  candidate  for  public  favor 
rated,  and  his  popularity  secured;  and  by  such  larcesses,  were 
the  people  corrupted  and  debased.  In  the  triumph  of  Ceesar  over 
the  Gauls,  we  read  that  Vercingetorix,  the  chief  of  their  confede- 
rated s&tes,  their  ill-starred  Washington,  was  reserved  six  years 
a  captive  to  ^ce  his  conqueror's  triumph;  and,  titat  end  answer- 
ed, was  consigned  to  cruel  death.  In  that  over  Joba,  if  Appian  be 
believed,  portraits  were  borne  along,  of  the  distinguished  citisens 
.whoj)eri8ned  in  the  civil  wars,  amongst  whom  was  Metelluo 
Scipio  falling  on  his  s^ord,  and  €ato  tearing  out  his  own  bowels* 
And  this  was  the  Cttsar  to  whom  they  erected  a  temple  of  Cle- 
mency, and  whom  they  were  ready  to  enrol  among  their  Gods, 
,  and  in  mockery  of  Heayen  itself,  to  offer  the  incense  that  smoked 
npon  their  altars! 

Let  us  then  forbear  to  pollute  with  profane  appellations,  or  ill- 
•orted  emblems,  this  holy  jubilee.  Whoever  addresses  this  friend 
of  our  country,  let  him  remember  that  his  tongue  is  but  the  public 
org^n  and  his  words  the  will  of  a  people  whose  dignity  he  muat 
maintain,  and  that  his  discourse  is  directed  to  one  who  well  knows 
the  value  of  a  free  people's  love,  and  will  doubly  feel  the  glow^ 
ing  welcome,  when  uttered  in  the  genuine  dictates  of  nature. 

When  this  voice  shall  be  echoed  tlirough  every  state,  and  in  all 
he  shall  be  assured  of  a  welcome  and  a  home;  wnen  all  shall  have 
done  honor  to  themselves,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  the  mat  achievements  of  our  independence;  let  provision  then 
be  made  to  repay  the  debts  we  owe  him,  so  that  his  declining 
years  may  pass  free  from  all  anxious  cares,  and  that  the  evening 
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of  bis  well-spent  life  maj  close  in  tranquil  glory,  and  as  the  star, 
of  daj,  when  lost  to  sight,  sends  back  a  tender  and  a  soothing  ligh^ 
so  may  his  memory,  and  his  bright  example,  dwell  amongst  ii8« 
Yours,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere 

and  constant  attachment,         W.  S. 


For  the  Port  Polio. 

THE  VISIT  OF  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 

— —  Who  18  he,  whose  ohin  is  but  earicfa'd 

With  ODO  appearing  hair,  that  will  oot  follow 

Thu  culPd  and  chake-drawn  cooaiter  from  Franc^ 

King  Henry  V. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  a  full  account  of  Lafayette's  pro- 

rss  through  the  United  States,  in  order  that  these  pages  might 
referred  to,  in  future  times,  for  an  ample  memorial  of  this  re- 
markable event.  But  our  limits  are  too  narrow  to  embrace  all 
the  wide-stretched  honours,  with  which  gratitude  and  enthusiasm 
have  welcomed  our  early  and  steadfast  champion.  Praise  and 
glory  have  been  poured  on  his  head,  with  such  a  prodigali^  that 
some  of  our  addressers  seem  to  have  entirely  lost  s^M  of  the  ad* 
▼ice  of  Pistol,  in  the  play>— <*  Be  mercifuUto  men  ofmould:  abate 
thy  rage:  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck!**  Too  many,  on  this  occasion* 
have  covered  their  discretion  with  a  coat  of  jo%,  and  it  fits  us 
BOW  to  forget  what  was  fantastical  in  the  exuberance  of  our  hearty 
feelings.  Where  there  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness  the  heart 
does  not  enter  into  computations  of  weight  and  worthiness;  and 
if  we  did  commit  some  extravagancies  while  our  spirits  were  no- ' 
chsiined,  we  may  safely  console  ourselves  in  the  excellence  of  our 
purpose.  But  while  we  are  in  the  giving  mood,  let  us  bestow 
something  more  substantial*  tluin  pageantry  and  *  blanc-mumgesi^ 

*  In  the  coDclusion  of  the  life  of  Timoleon,  with  whom  we  have  elio» 
where  compared  this  soldier  of  liberty,  Plutarch,  says— **  He  never  re* 
turned  home,— but  he  remained  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blessings  he  had 
established;  and  of  which  the  greatest  of  all  was  (e  see  so  many  cities 
and  so  many  thousands  of  people  happy  through  his  means.  **«-«*  Fortune 
happily  placed  him  at  a  distance  from  the  calamities  in  which  his  own 
country  was  involved,  and  kept  his  hands  unstained  with  its  blood.** 

t  Seethe  account  of  the  Cincinnati- dinner  at  Baltimore,  where  tJbe 
General  was  feasted  on  blaoc-mange.  **  It  wa«  reallr,  says,  the  Ame- 
rican Fanner,  *'  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  elepant 
art  fi.  e.  cooking!)  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country— worthy, "^ 
(hear  him  ye  Gods!]  worthy,  in  a  word  in  its  way,  of  the  occasion!"  Then 
fellows  a  recipe  for  making  the  article,  taken,  we  suppose,  from  Mn. 
Glass,  as  the  writer  confesses  that  it  is  not  that  whicli  was  used  in  the 
manufaeare  of «'  this  sweet  offering  prepared  and  depoeUed  by  the  bands 
of  female  patriotism  on  the  shrine  of  gratitudej" 
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and  remember  that  there  are  many  others  who  have  not  yet  tasted 
any  reward  for  their  good  deserts* 

We  now  proceed  to  glean  from  the  gazettes  aj)nef  account  of 
the  reception  of  Lafayette  in  our  principal  cities;  referring  those 
who  wisn  for  more  particular  details,  to  a  work  which  we  under- 
stand, will  be  compiled  by  a  gentleman  at  Washington. 

In  our  last,  we  mentioned  his  arrival  at  New  York. 

Now  bear  the  king 
Toward  BatUm:  grant  him  there— 

His  reception,  we  are  told,  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  good  old 
town,  was  a  triumph  and  a  jubilee. 

The  yarious  bodies  designated  to  compose  the  procession  assem- 
bled at  an  early  hour. 

The  Cavalcade,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Amory,  was  formed  in  Common  street  at  nine  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  Governor  Eustis.  It  comprised  nearly 
seven  hundred.  The  part  composed  of  Carters,  Woodwharfin- 
gers,  &c.  dressed  in  white  frocKs,  was  near  200  in  number,  and 
made  a  fine  appearance. 

llie  city  authorities  preceded  by  the  assistant  city  marshal, 
proceeded  from  the  hall  at  nine  o'clock.  They  met  the  General 
at  the  Rozbury  border,  when  Mr.  Quincy,  mayor  of  the  city,  gave 
the  welcome  and  congratulations  of  the  city. 

The  General  then  passed  through  the  common,  on  which  were 
placed,  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  in  two  lines,  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  the  mtBses  principally  dressed  in  white,  and 
the  lads  in  blue  coa^  and  white  underclotnes,  each  bearing;  a  por- 
trait of  Fayette  on  their  breasts,  stamped  on  ribbons.  'Fhey  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five  hundred  in  number. 

The  streets,  avenues,  houses  to  the  roofs,  balconies,  temporary 
stages,  fences,  trees,  till  were  filled  with  expecting  eyes,  and 
cheerful  looks;  and  the  general's  carriage  s<:arcely  moved  a  rod 
without  loud  cheering  from  the  citizens,  and  the  continued  wav- 
ing of  the  white  handkerchiefs  of  our  fair  countrywomen  at  the 
wudows  and  balconies,  llie  bells  rang  merry  peals,  and  salutes 
were  fired  in  various  directions.  It  was  calculated  tiiat  the  spec* 
tatoTs  exceeded  70,000.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  nearly 
two  miles. 

At  the  senate  chamber  he  was  introduced  by^  the  mayor  to  the 
governor,  who  communicated  to  him  the  felicitations  and  welcome 
of  the  state. 

Numerous  introductions  took  place  consisting;  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  state  governments,  the  society  of  Cincinnati; 
commodore  Bainbridge,  and  officers  of  the  navj;  colonel  House, 
and  many  officers  of  the  army;  strangers  of  distinction,  &c. 

At  four  o'clock,  he  was  conducted  to  the  Exchange  coffee-^ouse, 
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where  he  pftrtsoek  of  an  excellent  dinner.  The  BftTor  |pre8ided» 
assisted  by  the  committee  of  arrangementa.  Besides  the  eeDeral 
and  his  family,  jrere  the  citj  council,  sovernor  Eustis,  aM  suite, 
governor  Brooks,  commodore  Bainbridee,  general  Morton,  and 
uie  deputation  from  Uie  corporation  of  New  York,  Messrs.  Otis, 
Gray,  Llojrd,  Webster,  the  chief  marshal  and  assistants. 

Two  civic  arches  were  thrown  across  Washington-street  bcau- 
iifttUy  decorated  with  flags,  and  bearing  the  following  mottos: 

Welcome  Lafayette. 

The  fathert  in  g^Ioiy  ahall  deep, 
That  gatherM  witb  thee  to  the  fight, 
But  the  soD$  will  etemaUj  keep 
The  Ublets  of  Gratitude  bright. 

We  bow  not  the  neck. 

And  we  bend  not  the  koee. 

But  our  hearts,  Lafayette, 

We  aurrender  to  thee. 

1776.    ' 
WASHINGTON  AND  LAFAYETTE. 

WELCOME  LAFAYETTE. 
A  REPUBLIC  NOT  UNGRATEFUL. 

And  all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  were 
dreaaed  with  the  national  flags  of  the  United  States  a|Kl  France. 
On  one  of  the  flags  in  Broad  street,  was  the  following: 

WBLOOMS  lIXUSTRIOim  OHISP. 

ReceiTe  the  pledges  of  thy  children,  to  sustain 

with  idelitj  the  principles  that  first 

associated  LAFAYETTE  with 

the  destinies  of  America. 

KATUEAL  M OHTS. 

Y0R1LT0WN  AHO  MONMOUTH. 

General  Lafajette's  toast,  at  the  dinner  by  the  corporation  of 
Boston: 

The  city  of  Boston;  the  Cradk  of  Li6erfy.— Majr  Faneuil 
hall  ever  stand  a  monument  to  teach  the  world  that  resistance  to 
oppression  is  a  duty,  and  will,  under  true  republican  institutions, 
become  a  bleesing. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  General  yisited  Salens  where 
he  was  welcomeain  an  eloquent  address  from  jud^  Story.  *^  Dur- 
ing a  long  life  in  the  most  trying  scenes,"  said  this  gentleman,  to 
the  illustrious  visiter,  *<  During  a  long  life  in  the  most  trying 
scenes  you  have  done  no  act  for  which  virtue  need  blush  or  human- 
ity weep.  Your  private  character  has  not  cast  a  shade  on  your 
public  honours.   In  the  palaces  of  Paris  and  tiie  dungeons  of  01- 
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iniatZy  ia  the  splendor  of  power,  and  the  gioom  of -budflhinenlv  you 
have  been  the  friend  of  justice  and.tiie  asserter  of  the  rights 
of  roan.  Under  every  misfortune  you  have  never  deserted  your 
principles.  What  earthly  prize  can  aSbrd  consolations  like  this? 
The  favor  of  princes  and  the  applause  of  senates  sink  into  abso- 
lute nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  approving  conscience  of 
a  life  devoted  to  the  eood  of  mankind.  At  this  very  moment  you 
are  realizing  the  brightest  visions  of  your  youth  in  the  spectacle 
of  ten  millions  of  people  prosperous  and  happy  under  a  free  go- 
vernment* whose  moral  str^iffth  consists  in  the  courage  and 
intelligence  of  its  citizens.  These  ittillions  welcome  you  to  the 
shores  of  the  west  with  spontaneous  unanimity;  and  the  voice 
which  now  addresses  you,  feeble  as  it  is,  repeats  but  the  thoughts 
that  are  ready  to  burst  from  the  lips  of  every  American." 

At  the  public  dinner,  the  General  gave  the  foHowins  toast: 

7%€  town  of  SaUm^^ltt  her  citizens  accept  the  wish  of  a  grate* 
fill  heart  that  her  increasing  prosperity  may  more  and  more  evince 
the  blessings  of  popular  institutions  founded  on  the  sacred  basis 
of  natural  and  social  rights. 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  the  stern  and  honest  veteran 
from  whom  it  proceeded: 

By  Colonel  Pickering.  T^ie  daring  and  generous  adventurers  in 
a  righteous  cause-** Whatever  be  the  result  the  consciousness  of 
upriffht  views  will  sustain  them. 

.  The  General  afterwards  Visited  .several  of  tiie  neighhaaring 
towns;  and  was  received  with  every  manifestation  of  joy. 

He  retorned  to  New  York  on  the  (>th  of  September,  where  fresh 
honours. awaited  him.  The  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  French 
citizens  is  represented  as  having  been  magnificent  beyond  des- 
scription.  One  of  the  most  interesting  devices  and  ornaments* 
was  a  miniature  representation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  seventjr  feet  in 
lengtii,  and  running  throu^  the  middle  of  the  table,  ifhich  had 
been  made  of  double  the  unial  width  for  that  purpose.  Atone 
end  was  to  be  seen  Lake  Erie,  in  the  centre  Lake  Ontario,  and  at 
the  other  end  Lake  Ghamplaih.  On  the  water,  which  pursued  its 
winding  course  within  its  banks,  were  to  be  seen  passage  boats 
with  passengers  and  bagxase>  and  at  a  distance,  various  kinds  of 
water*fowl  sailine  gracetuliy  to  and  fro.  The  banks  of  the  canal 
were  formed  of  oeautifui  green  sward,  two  feet  wide,  cut  and 
fitted  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  ornamented  with  groves  of 
trees,  variegated  with  flower  gardens,  and  ocoasional  tufts  of  wild 
blossoms,  £c.  &c.  Lookinjg  at  this  representation  from  the  head 
of  the  table,  the  effect  was  indescribably  fine.  You  saw,  as  it  were, 
a  long  line  of  canal,  runninff  through  green  pastures  and  meadows, 
now  winding  its  way  througn  ledges  of  rocks,  (placed  therefor  the 
jmrppse,)  ami  now  running  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill-*4iow  pas- 
sing under  a  bridge  and  now  lost  in  the  mi<&t  of  a  tittle  fwestfOk* 
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behind  a  miniature  monntaind— This  rapreaentation  of  one  of  ths 
great  soorcea  of  wealth,  and  proaperitV*  and  enteqnize  of  the 
state,  was  much  admired,  and  it  is  sain  was  got  op  under  the  di-' 
rection  of  a  person  formerly  in  the  employment  of  the  king  of 
Naples. 

6n  the  16th  of  September,  the  General  departed  from  New 
York,  and  proceeded  ap  the  Uodson  river  to  visit  Albany,  and  the 
intermediate  towns. 

While  passing  the  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  general  Lafay- 
etU  related,  very  minutely,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  affair.  Washington,  with  many  other  officers  arrived  at  Ar- 
nold's house,  on  the  day  of  his  escape.  Intelligence  of  the  arrest 
of  Andre  and  the  treason  of  Arnold,  was  commanicated  to  Wash- 
ington a  few  minutes  before  dinner.  He  mentioned  it  to  Lafayette* 
Hamilton,  and  Knox  only.  At  dinner  it  was  observed  that  gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Arnold  were  both  absent  After  dinner  the  intelU- 
geuce  spread  rapidly  and  a  council  of  the  general  officers  waa 
called,  at  which  general  Knox,  the  junior  brigadier,  was  first  askfd 
by  Washington  what  ought  to  be  done.  General  Knox,  with  great 
mvity,  replied  "that  •omHking  shoM  be  done  tofrevenit  tke 
aestrtion  of  major  generals! 

A  few  miles  below  Newburgh,  the  general  recognized  his  quar- 
ters in  the  winter  of  1781 ,  and  called  major  Cooper,  who  was  there 
with  him,  to  talk  over  the  incidents  of  that  winter — ^"  Do  you  re- 
collect,*' said  he  to  major  Cooper,  when  major  **  ***,  who  used  to 
slide  down  that  hill  with  the  girls,  came  near  being  drowned  by 
falling  through  the  ice?  He  was.  an  eccentric,  but  an  excellent 
man." 

At  Albany,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  mayor, 
-^"The  enjoyments  of  my  visit  to  the  beautiful  and  happy  shores 
of  tiie  Nortn  River,  cannot  but  be  highly  enhanced  by  the  affec- 
tionate reception,  the  civic  testimonies  of  esteem,  which  are  con* 
ferred  upon  me  in  this  city,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  express  sentiments  so  gratifying  to  my  heart  Not  half 
a  century  has  elapsed,  since  this  place,  ancient,  but  small,  was 
my  head-quarters,  oiv  the  frontiers  of  an  extensive  wilderness; 
since  as  commander  in  the  northern  department,  I  had  to  receive 
the  oath  of  renunciation  to  a  royal  distant  government,  of  alle^- 
ance  to  the  more  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  Umt- 
ed  States.  Now,  sir,  Albany,  become  a  considerable  city,  is  the 
central  seat  of  the  authorities  of  New  York.  Those  wildernesses 
rank  among  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
union.  Thi^  rising  generation,  has,  in  two  glorious  wars,  and  still 
more  so  in  her  admirable  institutions,  asserted  an  indisputable 
superiority  over  the  proud  pretenders  to  a  control  upon  her." 

On  his  second  return  to  New  York  he  dined  with  the  Masons. 
The  following  song  was  snng  on  that  occasion: 
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Tbe  hero  bsth  eome  in  the  eve  of  his  day. 
To  the  land  where  be  planted  the  tree  of  bit  glory, 
And  warmly  that  land  doth  her  gratitude  pay* 
And  long  shall  she  cherish  his  name  in  her  story; 

Each  heart-springs  to  meet  him — 

In  triamph  he  moves 

Midst  the  men  who  ador^  him, 

The  men  whom  be  loves — 
And  the  stars  of  our  banner  in  darkness  shall  set^   . 
Ere  oblivion  gather  tbe  wreath  of  FikTSTTB. 

^  He  hath  come  to  us  now  in  bis  fulness  of  fame, 
And  proudly  i«e  claim  him  our  friend  and  our  brolher. 
For  be  guarded  the  altar  of  Freedom,  whose  flame. 
Oppression's  fierce  minions  all  vainly  would  smotbenj 

He  bled  in  our  cause 

With  our  fathers  of  old,  , 

When  their  flag  of  defiance 

They  sternly  unrolled — 
And  ne'er  sball  the  sons  otnich  heroes  forgeft 
The  friend  of  their  ihthers,  the  gallant  Fayette. 

The/eteat  Castle  Garden  has  already  been  described  in  tliis  work* 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  General  commenced  his  tour  to 
the  south.  His  process  through  tbe  state  of  New  Jersey  was 
attended  by  tbe  civil  and  military  authorities  and  thousands  of 
persons  with  slowing  bosoms  ancl  sparkling  eyes.  "  What  a  tri- 
umph is  this  day,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  orator  at 
Newark,  **  What  a  triumph  is  this  day  for  rational  freedom!  what 
are  the  heartless  pageantry,  and  jpomp,  and  grandeur  of  titled 
potentates,  to  the  grateful  throbs  ot  ten  millions  of  hearts?  Maj 
that  benignant  being  who  sent  you  to  our  aid,  in  the  darkest  pen- 
od  of  our  struggles,  still  watch  over  you;  may  he  shed  upon  the 
evening  of  your  life  his  richest  blessings,  and  make  its  close  be  as 
serene  as  tne  morning  has  been  bright,  and  the  day  illustrious!'* 

The  General  in  his  reply  spoke  ]>articularly  of  the  citizens  of 
Jersey,  and  of  their  services  ana  sufferings  during  the  revolutionary 
war;  and  of  the  great  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the  Jersey 
militia.  There  was  a  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers  present 
One  who  was  introduced  to  the  general,  was  more  than  one  huiy 
dred  years  old.  An  old  lady  uso  pressed  forward,  whose  hus- 
band nad  served  with  Lafayette,  and  would  not  be  restrained 
from  shaking  hands  witli  him. 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  governor  Shuize*  and  an 
escort  of  250  cavalry  under  the  command  of  major  Smith. 

Before  he  entered  the  city,  on  Tuesday  morning,  he  reviewed  a 
large  body  of  militia,  and  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  escorted , 
pw  a  committee  from  the  city  councils  and  an  innumerable  train 
«T  citizens  and  soldiers,  arranged  in  the  followbg  order; 
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l9t  A  civalcade  of  one  hundred  citisens  mounted. 

2d.  One  hundred  field  and  staff  offieers,  moanted. 

dd.  Sixty  caTaliy,  in  the  fonn  of  a  hollow  square. 

4th.  A  band  of  muaicians,  mounted. 

5th.  A  corps  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  cavalrj. 

6th.  A  detachment  of  artilleir,  with  four  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Tth.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  of  near  2000  men»  including  one  or 
two  companies  of  riflemen,  all  in  uniform. 

8th.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  in  carriages. 

9th.  General  Lafayette,  acGompaiiied  hy  his  h<moriud^  Peters, 
in  a  barouche,  with  six  cream-coloured  horses,  out-riders  in  livery, 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  same  colour.     ^ 

10th.  Governor  Shuize  and  suite,  in  a  barouche  and  four  brown 
horses. 

11th.  Governor  Williamson  and  suite,  of  New  Jersey,  in  alike 
•arriace  and  brown  horses. 

12th.  Two  other  barouches,  with  distinguished  individuals. 

13th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  revolutionary  heroes,  drawn  in 
three  cars  of  ereat  magnitude,  with  fou?  horses  each,  trimmed 
with  white  and  red,  and  the  cars  decorated  with  evei^greens,  flags, 
and  emblematical  descriptions.  Each  soldier  wore  the  revolution- 
ary cockade.  On  one  side  of  the  first  car,  in. large ^Id  letters, 
were  the  words,  *'  Defenders  of  our  Country;'*  on  the  other,  «  The 
Survivors  of  1776;'*  in  front,  "Washington;"  in  the  rear, ''La^ 
fcyette." 

14th.  A  lai^  car,  containing  a  body  of  printers,  and  also 
the  various  articles  belonging  to  a  printing  office*  The  composi- 
tors and  pressmen  were  at  work,  and  the  latfier  distributed  from 
the  press  an  ode,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  by  alderman  Barker. 
The  members  of  the  Typosjaphical  Society  followed,  preceded 
by  a  banner,  inscribed — ^"Lajkyette,  the  Friend  of  Universal 
Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  the  Press." 

15th.  Abody  of  four  hundred  young  men,  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

16th.  Two  hundred  Cordwainers,  with  banners,  badges,  and 
other  emblems. 

17th.  Three  hundred  weavers* 

18th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ropemakers. 

19th.  One  hundred  and  fifty  lads. 

SQth*  One  hundred  shipbuilders. 

21st.  Seven  hundred  mechanics  of  different  branches. 

22d.  One  hundred  and  fifty  coopers,  preceded  by  a  car  contain- 
ing a  cooper's  shop,  with  workmen  fiitting  staves,  driving  hoops, 
&e. 

23d.  One  hundred  and  fifty  batchers,  well  mounted,  and  hand- 
TM>melv  dressed  and  ornamented. 

24th.  Two  or  three  hundred  cartmen,  with  apronn  trimmed  with 
blue,  and  mounted. 
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I25th«  A  bodr  of  two  hundred  riflemeDy  dressed  with  firocks*>- 
plaid^-^leofMira  skin-- and  yellow,  suitably  trimmed. 

26th.  A  company  of  Artillery,  with  two  field  pieces.  , 

27th.  A  briMide  of  infantry,  m  uniform,  of  about  1500. 

88th.  The  New  Jersey  cavalrTf  before  mentioned. 

29th.  A  body  of  about  three  hundred  farmers,  from  the  neigh^^ 
bouring  country. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  street,  has  been  ▼ariously  con« 
jectured  from  100,000  to  200,000;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy^ 

How  many  did  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  biro. 

The  {NTOcession  moved  down  Fourth  to  Arch  street-^up  Arch 
.to  Eleventh  street— down  Eleventh  to  Chestnut  street— hIowh 
Chestnut  to  £ighth  street— down  Eighth  to  Spruce  street— down 

aruce  to  Second  street— up  Seconu  to  Chestnut  streel^-and  up 
estnnt  to  a  Grand  Civic  Arch  in  front  of  the  old  State  houses 
which  contains  the  ball  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independency 
was  signed,  and  in  which  the  Common  Council  were  to  receive  the 
QeneraL 

The  mayor,  and  all  bis  brethren  in  beit  tort, — 
Like  to  tbe  senatort  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarariair  at  their  heeb!-^ 

This  arch  displayed  great  taste  and  judgment  in  the  de- 
sign, and  skill  in  tne  execution.  It  was  constructed  of  frame 
work,  covered  with  canvass,  admirably  painted  in  imitation  of 
stone*  The  plan  was  derived  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septi- 
miusSeverus  at  Rome^    Its  dimensions  were  forty -five  feet  front; 


by  twelve  in  depth-— embracing  a  basement  story  of  the  Doric 
order,  from  whicn  the  principal  arch  springs  to  the  height  of 

.  twenty -four  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  spandrieU,  or  abut* 
ments  on  each  front  were  decorated  with  figures  of  Fame,  painted 
in  basso  relievo,  having  their  arms  extended,  and  mutuallv  hold* 
ing  a  civic  wreath  over  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  The  wings  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  beiug  decorated 
with  niches  and  statues  representing  liberty,  victory,  indepen- 
dence, and  plenty — each  bavins  appropriate  mottos,  inscribed  in 

.  corresponding  pannels.  The  whole  of  tne  building  was  surmount- 
ed by  an  entaolature,  thirt^-eisht  feet  from  the  pavement  and  sup#> 
porting  a  flight  of  steps  m  the  centre,  upon  which  were  placed 
the  arms  of  the  city,  executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Sully. 
On  each  side  of  the  arms  were  placed  the  statues  of  Justice  and 
Wisdom»  with  their  appropriate  emblems,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Rush» 
in  a  very  superior  style.  They  had  all  the  beauty  and  lig^tnean 
of  drapery,  of  the  Grecian  school;  and  so  excellent  was  the  work* 
manship,  that  it  was  not  until  after  positire  assurances,  that  a 
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spectator  would  give  up  the  belief  that  they  were  execQied  io 
marble.  The  arch  was  cfesigned  bj  Mr.  Strickland,  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Messra.  Warren,  Darlej,  and  JeiTeraon, 
scene  nainters  of  the  new  Theatre.  The  saperficial  surface  of 
painteo  canvass  amoonted  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  square 
feet. 

From  the  address  of  the  major,  our  limits  will  only  permit  ua 
to  transcribe  a  single  passage,  in  which  a  happy  designation  is 
given  to  the  apartment  assigned  to  our  guest  as  a  levee-room* 

<*  Fortj-eight  jears  aeo,  tn  this  city  and  in  this  hallowed  hall» 
which  may  emphaticallj  be  called  the  birth  place  of  independency 
a  convention  of  men  such  as  the  world  ha^  rarely  seen,  preeminent 
for  talents  andipatriotism,  solemnly  declared  their  determtnation 
to  assume  for  themselves  the  rieht  of  self-government,  and  that 
they  and  their  posterity  should  thenceforth  assert  tiieir  just  rank  . 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  small,  but  cherisheo  band  of 
those  who  breasted  the  storm  and  sustained  the  principles  thus 
promulgated  to  the  world  still  remains— -in  die  front  rank  of  these 
worthies,  history  will  find,  and  we  now  delight  to  honour,  general 
Lafayette,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
freeaom  and  to  the  support  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man." 

The  General  made  an  appropriate  answer  and  thes^proceeded 
to  the  lodsings  prepared  for  htm  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  he 
dined  witfi  a  party  of  about  seyenty. 

Every  position  from  which  the  procession  could  be  seen  waa 
crowded  with  well  dressed  people.  The  array  of  beauty,  decorat- 
ed so  as  to  produce  the  most  picturesque  and  vivid  effect,  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  The  utmost  harmony 
and  cheerfulness  pervaded  all  ranks. 

Better  order  than  was  universally  preserved  might  be  deemed 
impossible.  Every  one  seemed  to  know  and  keep  his  place  with- 
out anxiety  or  inconvenience.  A  printing  press  threw  off,  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ^ntlemen  of  the  type,  countless  copies  of  the 
fine  ode  written  for  them  by  James  N.  Barker  esq.  The  victual- 
lers made  a  fine  display  with  their  accoutrements  and  horses. 

The  most  dazzling  and  elaborate  part  of  the  gala  jubilee  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned— -we  mean  the  general  illumination  whicb 
began  about  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening  and  was  nearly 
complete  by  seven.  It  drew  into  the  streets  a  laree  part  of  the 
population  male  and  female,  who,  as  they  poured  themselves  • 
along,  behaved  towards  each  other  like  the  most  courteous  guests 
in  a  drawing  room.  The  numerous  arches  shone  with  small 
lamps;  the  public  edifices,— the  University,  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Theatre,  Custom-House,  Coffee  House,  &c. — were  adorned  with 
elegant  transparencies.  The  most  chaste  illumination,  was  exhi- 
bited  at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  lighted  by 
'  lamps  concealed  behind  the  columns.  The  reflection  thrown  on 
the  front  of  the  edifice,  reminded  the  beholder  of  those  alabaster 
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pahiees  which  are  described  i  n  fairy  tales*  Transparencies  abounded 
at  private  windows  also,  and  the  burden  of  them  was  generally  the 
Nation's  Guest,  and  his  adopted  father,  the  father  of  the  nation^ 
Most  families  used  their  fancjr -lamps,  besides  the  common  tapers; 
and  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  either  arranged  in  alabaster 
urns,  or  suspended  in  chaplets  and  festoons,  bore  testimony  to 
tile  zeal  and  taste  of  the  ladies  of  a  ^reat  many  mansions. 

The  week  wa?  occupied  in  receiving  addresses  from  various 

Eiblic  bodies,  visiting  learned  and  other  institutions,  feasting,  &b. 
ishop  White  congratulated  him  on  behalf  of  the  clersv;  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau  performed  the  same  agreeable  duty  fo«  the  Pnilosophical 
ooeiety,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  and  the  French  citizens.  The 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  bowed  their  aged  heads  to  htm,  while 
thousands  of  children  chaunted  hymns  ofgratitude. 

The  Grand  Ball  given  at  the  New  Theatre,  exceeded,  in  all 
respects,  any  entertainment  of  the  kind  before  known  in  Phila- 
delphia. We  can  furnish  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  decorations,  and  the  animation  and  vividness  of  the 
scene.  The  lobby  of  the  Theatre  was  converted  into  a  magnifi- 
cent saloon,  adorned  with  beautiful  rose,  orange,  and  lemon  trees 
in  full  bearing,  and  a  profusion  of  shrubbery;  pictures,  busts,  ban- 
ners, with  clasMcal  inscriotions,  &c.  all  illuminated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  lamps.  For  the  aancers,  there  were  two  compartments, 
the  house  and  the  stage;  the  upper  part  of  the  former  was  hung 
with  scarlet  drapery,  studded  with  golden  stars;  while  the  great 
chandelier,  with  two  additional  ones,  and  a  row  of  wax  tapers 
arranged  over  the  canopy,  shed  over  a  blaze  of  light.-*The  first 
and  second  tiers  of  boxes  were(  crowded  with  ladies  in  the  richest 
appardl,  as  spectators  of  the  dazzline  array  on  every  side.  Pas- 
sing the  proscenium,  the  other  division  wore  the  appearance  of 
an  eastern  pavilion  in  a  garden  terminating  with  a  view  of  an 
extended  sea  and  landscape,  irradiated  by  the  setting  sun,  and 
meant  to  typify  the  western  world.^  A  great  number  of  brilliant 
chandeliers  rendered  this  scarcely  less  efiulgent  than  the  other 
mrt  of  the  house.  In  front  were  three  latin  inscriptions — Advenit 
Ueros^-^Olim  meminhse  juvcMt-^Hic  domus;  hcsc  patria. 

The  two  retiring  rooms  connected  with  the  pavilion,  were 
fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  elegance  and  taste  whicti  drew  expres- 
siona  of  admiration  from  every  one  that  entered.  Those  who 
came  to  the  house  early  were  at  once  struck  with  the  floor,  which 
was  brilliantly  painted  for  the  occasion,  from  designs  furnished 
by  Mr.  Strickland. 

The  company  consisted  of  two  thousand  or  more  persons,  of 
whom  six'  or  seven  hundred  were  invited  strangers.^— Twenty 
two  hundred  tickets  had  been  issued.  No  disorder  occurred  in  the 
streets  with  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  carriages,  which  form- 
ed a  line  alone  the  adjoining  squares.  €kneral  liafayette  appear- 
ed at  9  o'clock. 
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He  WAS  conducted  the  whole  length  of  the  apartmentB,  tbroogjh 
an  avenue  formed  by  the  ladies,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  where 
Mrs.  Morris,  eovemor  8hal2e,and  the  Ma^^or,  waited  to  greet  him 
in  form;  the  rail  band  plajing  an  appropriate  air  during  his  pro> 
ffress.  As  soon  a^  he  was  seated,  the  dancers  were  callra,  and  at 
least  four  hundred  were  immediately  on  the  floor.  The  dancing 
did  not  cease  until  near  five  o'clock,  though  the  company  began  to 
retire  about  three* 

Neit  to  this,  perhapBf  in  splendour,  may  be  mentioned  the  din-* 
ner  at  the  Masonic  Lodge.  When  we  say  that  the  decorationm 
and  arrangementa»of  the  table  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Haviland,  it 
need  not  be  added  that  every  thing  was  done  in  good  taste.  Before 
the  General  entered,  the  Gas  Lamps  were  so  arranged  as  to  shed 
a  pale  and  mild  lustre,  like  that  of  soft  moonlight  When  he 
entered,  the  vessels  being  instantly  filled,  a  splendid  blaze  of 
light  burst  forth  over  the  room,  discovering  all  the  hidden  beauties 
of  the  decorations,  and  producing  upon  every  beholder  the  effect 
of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  spirits  of  the  company  rose  with  the 
enhanced  brilliancy. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  company,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  took  their  seats,  and  partook  of  a  rich  and  deli^tfol 
feast. 

We  have  employed  the  word  perhapB^  in  relation  to  this  ban* 
quet,  not  because  we  entertain  anv  doubt  that  it  was  plentiful, 
and  sumptuous,  and  given  with  all  that  hilarity  and  good  will 
which  distinguish  the  worshipful  fraternity  of  Masons,  but  simply 
because  as  we  are  not  one  ot  the  initiated  we  had  not  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  speaking  of  it  from  actual  observation,  but  must  draw 
upon  the  stores  of  imagination.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  can  fancy 
the  whole  scene.  The  **  brothers"  as  they 

Sit  patiently,*  and  inly  ruminate 
The  dinner's  Iujuiit:  invited  gentlemen 
BaoDer-inrested  nftn,f  and  gnve  judges, 
Present  them  to  the  gazing  company 
So  many  honoured  gnests;  and  now  behold 
The  Gfenera/ entering  with  the  Atdermen; 
From  side  to  side  lie  greets  tbem  all  in  turn. 
Bids  them  fair  welcome  with  a  gracious  smile, 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  citisens. 
Upon  his  placid  face  there^is  no  note 
How  the  day's  honour  hath  fatigued  him, 
fiat  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  courtesy 

*  The  General  found  the  assembtege  at  the  Navy  Yard,  io  the 
ing,  so  fascinating  that  the  Masonic  dinner  was  protracted  to  a  lata  boor. 

t  The  Marshals  who  conducted  the  procession  through  the  streett 
when  the  General  entered  the  city,  preserved  their  badges  aoveral  da)i 
after  «<  OtbeUo's  occupation*'  had  ceased. 
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And  every  ^e»t,  behoiding  dkmer  ierfied  up^ 
Flacks  cumfort  from  the  noble,  samptoous  banquet* 
A  iafgess  vnirenalt— 

Now  last  behold 
A  little  toncfa  of  rebels  in  the  nig^t. 
And  Bo  onr  scene  most  to  the  ball-room  fly; 
Where  {OJht  aHckeU)  look  to  behold 
u  Earih'tfMdingMinrt,''  'UgkU  thai  ndtlead  ike  momf 
Big^ht  well  dbpofled  in  dance  barmonions, 
To  cloae  the  honours  of  this  happy  day. 

Nothing  yielded  ns  so  much  satisfaction  ais  the  entertainment 
at  the  Navj  Yard,  because  we  recognized  in  the  presiding  officer  a 
gallant  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  the  victim  of  cruel  neglect 
and  merciless  persecution.  l*he  address  of  commodore  Barron  is 
among  the  best  which  this  event  has  produced.  We  extract  a 
few  passages: 

"  Ton,  sir,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  civil  libertjy  must  at  this  period  be  enriched  by  feelings,  which 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Turning  from  the  old  world*  whose  excesses  have  been  almost 
fiital  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  the  new,  where  that  cause  has  been 
prospered  to  an  nnexampled  degree,  you  see  a  proof,  that  political 
liberty  is  not  visionary.  '  ^ 

The  soldier  will  here  behold  the  nation  for  which  he  has  fought, 
not  exhausted  by  his  triumphs,  not  sacrificed  to  idle  ambition,  but 
raised  by  his  valour  to  liberty  and  independence,  and  while  enjoying 
these  blessings  themselves,  securing them|br the  remotest  posterity. 

The  Patriot  will  hercj^ee  a  people,  not  distracted  by  faction, 
nor  yet  regardless  of  their  political  rig^hts,  making  the  most  rapid 
strides  to  true  greatness,  and  displaying  in  their  happiness  and 
aecnrity  the  wisdom  and  power  ot  instiSitions  engraved  on  their 
hearts.^ 

The  French  gentlemen  of  this  city,  gave  two  dinners  to  their 
honoured  countryman.  Mr.  Duponceau  verjr  happily  represented 
Die  feelings  of  this  class  of  our  citizens  in  his  addresSd— The  folr 
lowing  is  a  translation  of  its  initial  passaae: 

^l^e  Fienchmen,  and  descendants  of  Frenchmen  residing  at 
Philadelphia,  are  gathered  around  you,  to  express  the  delight  they 
feel,  in  beholdinff  you  amonest  them  in  that  land,  which  was  the 
theatre  of  yonr  first  labovrs  m  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They 
participate  in  the  entiiusiasm  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  burn 
with  the  desire  of  depositing  in  your  bosom,  the  sentiments  that 
animate  tiiem.  Bom  on  the  same  soil  with  yourself,  they  cannot 
witiiout  a  noble  pride,  view  the  testimonials  of  love  and  gratitude 
lavished  upon  a  Frenchman,  bjr  an  entire  nation; — by  ftat  great 
and  illustnous  nation,  in  the  midst  of  whom  so  many  Frenchmen 
have  found  a  new  country,  no  less  dear  to  them  than  that  which 
guve  them  birth.'' 

(to  bb  coktinvbd*) 
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For  tbe  Port  Folio. 

LITERARY  INTELLIOENCE. 

« 

Our  friends,  the  Gennansy  continue  to  pay  the  moBt  marked  at* 
tention  to  American  literature.  It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  jears, 
since  a  number  of  literary  gentlemen  in  the  principal  cities  of  this 
Union  aware  of  the  intrinsic  and  growins^ment  of  American  produc- 
tionsy  and  indignant  at  the  unmerited  n^lect  of  our  literature 
throughout  Europe;  devised  a  plan  to  raise  its  character,  and  com- 
bined to  carry  it  in^o  execution.  Well  convinced  that  the  prcga* 
dices  of  the  British  critics  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  anj 
direct  attempt,  they  determined  to  leave  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  itself,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  Germany  and  France.  They  justly  thought 
that  when  once  ourbooks  should  be  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  European  continent,  those  ot  Great  Britain 
would  not  stand  sinsle  but  would  follow  their  example.  In  execa* 
tion  of  this  plan,  a  literary  journal  was  establishea  at  New  York, 
under  the  title  of  the  Qerman  Correspondent,  which  was  edited 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Scbeffer,  and  had  for  its  object  to  make  our 
fellow  citizens  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  productions  of 
German  literature,  while  at  the  same  time  a  similar  journal,  in  the 
German  idiom,  entitled  Jmerikanische  Jturifihten  or  American 
Viewst  was  published  in  tliis  city,  by  the  late  learned  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Plitt,  which  was  intended  to  make  American  works  known  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  an  extensive  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  Dv  the  confederates  from  Salem  to  Baltimore,  with  learned 
men  in  tnat  country,  the  best  among  tne  American  productions 
were  sent  to  them  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  they  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  their  advances  returned  in  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  manner.  American  books  now  bep;an  to  be  translated  in- 
to the  German  langaage,  and  the  literary  journals  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube  were  filled  with  candid  and  often  with  flattering 
reviews  ot  the  works  of  American  authors,  while  similar  means 
were  taken  here  through  our  newspapers  and  reviews  to  inake 
our  fellow  citizens  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  German  liters 
ature  and  science.  In  return  for  these  e&rts,  a  journal  exclu- 
sivelj^  devoted  to  America,  was  published  in  Leipzick,  by  the  en- 
terprising bookseller  Gosschen,  entitled  Jlp^rika  dargesteUl  dutch 
sicK  selb^,  or  Jimeri^a  represented  by  herself* 

Having  thus  fully  succeeded  in  Germany,  our  patriotic  citizens 
turned  their  views  towards  France,  where  they  found  powerful  co- 
operators  in  David  B,  Warden^  Esq.  late  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  and  his  worthy  successor  Isaac  C  Barnet, 
Esq.  Here  thejr  were  met  af^in  more  than  half  way,  as  everyone 
may  convince  himself  who  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  that  excel- 
lent journal.  La  Revue  Uncyelopedique,  edited  monthly  by  the 
joint  labours  of  the  first  jiterary  cliaracters  in  that  kingdom 
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Here  thejr  will  fiiul  that  not  only  there  is  hard!  j  a  Number  that  does 
not  contain  a  review  or  notice  of  one  or  more  American  works,  but 
that  in  the  account  which  itgives  of  the  various  productions  of  for- 
eign literature,  tlie  United  States  of  Jimerica  areinvariablj  placed 
at  the  head.  American  works  are  treated  throughout  with  the 
ntmost  candour  and  respect,  and  the  French  as  well  as  the  German 
reviewers  never  xlisgrace  themselves  by  those  flippant  and  vul^ 
Sarcaims  which  so  often  fall  from  the  pen  of  the  cntics  of  G.  Britain 

if  the  British  critics  should  continue  to  abuse  our  productions 
or  oar  writers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  to  them  the 
opinions  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  who  do  not  yield  to  them 
in  talenty  taste,  genius  or  science.  Rut  there  will  be  no  need 
of  havinjg  recourse  even  to  this.  The  impulse  is  given;  our  au- 
thors, stimulated  and  encoura^od  by  the  notice  of  their  continen- 
tal friends,  have  increased  their  eflbrts  to  deserve  the  praise  which 
they  received,  and  placed  themselves,  at  last,  upon  such  high 
gronnds,  as  to  command  that  respect  from  the  British  nation, 
vrhich  the  rest  of  JBurope  had  ioi^K;  pi&id  to  them. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  three 
Numbersof  the  Medico-Cbiruisical  Jojomal,  (Medicinisch  Chirur- 
gigche  Zeitung,)  formerly  pupliahed  at  SaJtzbuc^,  and  now  ai 
Inspnick,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Dr.  J.  N.  Ehrhart 
These  three  numbers,  each  of  sixteen  pages^  are  aln^t  entirely 
Slled  with  the  analysis  and  review  of  a  work  lately  published  bv 
jQr.  John  Eberle,  of  this  city,  entitled  *'  Ji  treatise  on  Materia  Med^ 
VDa  and  Therapeutics^^*  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The  analysis  is 
full  and  complete,  and  appears  to  have  been  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  inciting  someone  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  book 
into  the  German  language.  The  review  is  hoaou/rable  to  the  au- 
thor as  well  as  to  the  reviewer,  the  latter  of  whom  is  contented 
to  deal  out  just  praise  without  impertinent  sarcasm  or  fulsome  flat- 
tery. We  have  only  room  ^o  translate  tiie  final  judgment  which 
lie  passes  upon  the  work: 

'*  in  conclusion  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  second  volume  evinces  the  same  care  and  dili- 
gence as  the  first.  This  work  of  Dr.  Eberle  has  a  great  practical 
value,  and  will  continue  to  have  it,  as  the  author  has  kept  himself 
free  from  every  hypothesis,  and  has  only  advanced  such  proposi- 
tions as  are  demonstrated  by  experience.  It  is  rich  in  knowledge 
smd  interesting  to  physicians  of  all  nations,  as  by  means  of  the  au- 
thor's vast  erudition,* it  contains  hot  only  the  results  of  the  expe- 
lience  of  Eoglisb  and  American  medical  men,  but  also  sets  forth 
in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  doctrines  and  observations  of  th^ 
German,  French,  Dutch,  Swedidi,  and  Italian  physicians.  May  the 
pen  of  the  learned  author  sooli  present  us  with  another  work,  which 
like  this  may  deserve  for  its  learning  and  the  information  thatit  con^ 
tains,  to  be  (daced  on  the  same  shelf  with  t)ie  best  worjks  9t  mod- 
<tn  times.'' 

OOTOBER,  18^4— NQ.  i70.         45 
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The  editor  of  this  ioomal,  as  a  further  evidence  of  his  respect 
for  Dr*  Eberle,  has  dedicated  his  last  Tolome  to  him.  The  re^ 
view  which  we  hare  above  noticed  w|is  published  in  February. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  Kterati 
of  continental  Europe  to  American  authors*  we  advert,  with  plea* 
sure»  to  a  highly  flattering  review  of  ihe  discourse  delivered  l^ 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Esa.  oefore  the  American  Philosophical  S<>- 
ciety  last  October,  the  nrst  part  of  which  is  contained  m  the  JZe- 
wu  Eneyelopedique  for  June  last,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
to  appear  in  a  subsequent  Number,  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  tills  country.  This  review  is  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated Count  LanjuinaU,  one  of  ttie  P^ers  of  France,  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  liberal  principles  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics. 
The  noble  author  has  subscribed  bis  name  to  it  at  full  lengtii, 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  his  well  established  character  to  the 
praise  that  he  bestows  on  our  country,  our  improvements,  our  li- 
terature, and  to  the  author  whose  performance  he  undertook  to 
review.  When  we  receive  the  conclusion  of  this  review,  we  shall 
make  it  more  particularly  known  to  our  readers. 

We  ought  to  add,  that  throosh  the  zeal  and  kind  attention  of 
M.  Deabbate,  consul  general  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty,  residing; 
in  this  city,  a  channel  of  literary  communication  has  been  opened 
between  ttiis  country  and  Italy,  which  promises  the  happiest  re- 
sults. It  is  in  literary  as  in  every  other  warfare;  if  we  wish  to 
conquer  the  pride  or  jealousy  of  the  British  writers,  and  make 
ourselves  independent  of  them  in  science,  as  we  have  done  in  gov- 
ernment, it  is  onlv  by  means  of  continental  Mianees,  that  we  can 
expect  to  sueceed.  The  tune  will  come  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
it  IS  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  aMe  to  maintain  a  single 
handed  c<mte$i^ 

We  understand  that  William  Shaler,  Esq.  one  of  the  consuls  6f 
the  United  States,  is  employinj;  his  leisure  hours  in  learned  and 
interesting  researches  concerning  the  history,  manners,  customs, 
and  languages,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Africa  at  which 
he  is  an  accredited  agent.  He  has  already  transmitted  to  this 
country  vocabularies  of  the  langua^  of  the  Kabvles,  a  people  who 
inhabit  the  chain  of  mountains  which  lies  parallel  to  tne  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Kumidians.  These  we  are  informed  will  be  published  in  the  next 
Volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  rhilosophieal  Society. 
He  is  also  engaged  in  writing  **  historical  sketches  of  Algiers;^ 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  printed  at  Bcfsion,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks. 

Mr.  Skottowe  has  added  his  niMne  to  a  long  list  of  commenta- 
tors and  editors  by  a  Life  of  8hak9pere$  with  inauiries  into  the 
originality  of  his  dramatic  plots  and  characters,  ana  essays  on  an- 
cient theatres  and  theatrical  usages.  The  biography  is  an  accu- 
rate digest  of  what  has  long  been  known»  and  which  therefore  dill 
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Hot  require  repetition.  It  is  in  Ms  inquiries  that  Mr.  Skottowe 
has  contrived  to  fasten  the  attention  oT  the  reader.  Shakspere^ , 
H  is  well  known,  did  not  hesitate  to  glean  in  the  territories  of 
Qithers»  not,  however,  like  the  midnight  poacher,  bat  with  the  air 
of  one  who  possessed  sovereign  authority  to  bend  every  thing  to 
his  own  purposes.  Under  his  hand  the  ary  pages  of  the  chroni- 
cles were  made  to  beam  with  fertility  and  beauty;  and  his  magi- 
cal wand  summoned  once  more  into  existence  the  fanes  and  ap- 
paritions of  the  north  of  Europe*  '  To  follow  the  poet  into  these 
mines,  to  observe  him  while  he  selects  the  richest  ore»  and  con- 
tempjlate^  the  process  by  which  it  is  refined  in  the  crucible  of  his 
imagination,  is  an  employment  for  which  the  present  writer  shows 
himself  better  qualified  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  by  the  judi- 
cious and  elegant  observations  contained  in  those  volumes.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  cite  his  account  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet, 
m  which  he  has  put  to  rest  the  often  mooted  question  respecting 
the  character  of  that  prince.  The  story  of  that  play  is  derived  from 
a  black  letter  *^historle»"  where  the  mental  imuecility  was  feigned, 
on  account  of  the  danger  which  was  apprehended  from  the  uncle. 

The  reality  of  his  malady  being  suspected, 

**  Tbey"  (the  king  and  queen,  says  the  old  hlstorie)  '^oouoaelled  to  try 
and  know,  if  possible,  how  to  discover  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  young 
j>rince;  and  they  could  find  no  better  or  more  fit  invention  to  entrap  bini, 
than  to  set  tome  fair  and  beantifol  woman  in  a  secret  place,  that  with  flat- 
tering speeches,  and  all  the  craftiest  moods  she  could,  should  purposely 
seek  to  allure  his  mind*  To  this  eud  certain  courtiers  were  appointed  to 
lead  Hamblet  to  a  lotitary  place  within  the  woods,  where  they  brought  the 
woman.  And  sorely  the  poor  prince  at  this  assault  had  been  in  great 
danger,  if  a  gentleman  that  in  Howendille's  time  had  been  nourished 
with  him,  had  not  shown  himself  more  affection  to  the  bringing  op  he 
had  received  with  Hamblet,  than  desirous  to  please  the  tyrant. 

This  gentleman  bore  the  courtiers  company,  making  full  aooonnt  thai 
the  least  show  of  perfect  sense  and  wisdom  that  Hanmlet. should  make, 
would  be  soflioient  to  cause  him  to  lose  his  life;  and  therefiire  by  certain 
dgns  he  gave  Hamblet  intelligence  into  what  danger  he  was  likely  to  fall, 
if  by  any  means  he  seemed  to  obey,  or  once  like  the  wanton  toys  and  vi- 
cious provocations  of  the  gentlewoman  sent  thither  by  his  uncle:  which 
much  abashed  the  prince,  as  then  being  wholly  in  afiection  to  the  lady.'* 

Mr.  Skottowe  delivers  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms: 
It  admiU  not  a  doubt  that  Hamlet's  attachment  to  Ophelia  is  ardent  and 
aanoere;  but  it  is  left  a  problem  why  he  treaU  a  woman  of  honour 
and  delicacy,  whom  he  loves,  with  a  severihr  and  violence  from  which  her 
sex  should  have  protected  even  an  unworthy  object.  A  satis&ctoiy  so- 
lotion  of  the  difliculty  is  derived  from  the  history;  whence  it  is  learnt; 
what  is  not  to  be  learnt  firom  the  play,  that  Hamlet  was  aware  that  Ophe- 
lia was  purposely  thrown  in  his  way;  that  spies  were  about  them;  and  thai 
it  was  neoessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  to  assuoie  a  conduct 
which  he  thought  could  be  attributed  to  madness  only.'' 
Lady  Moi^an,  one  of  the  silliest  writers  of  the  present  period. 
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has  faroiired  the  reading  public  widi  a  ldf§  of  SahmUr  Mom* 
It  abottDds  with  disgustiiiK  indecencj,  affectatioii,  pedaatnr»  and 
radicalism.  Her  head  has  been  turned  by  the  flattery  of  some 
persons  as  sillj  as  herself,  and  she  thinks  that  anj  pertness  or 
nonsense  from  her  pen  will  be  perused  with  aviditj*  There  ia 
nothing  in  her  book  concerning  the  immortal  painter,  poet,  and 
musician,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Vita  di  S.  Rosa,  and  i» 
the  ordinary  English  compilations;  yet  this  writer  makes  a  pro- 
digious display  of  the  names  of  titled  friends,  from  whom  she 
professes  to  have  received  important  ori^nal  matter  for  her  ridi* 
culous  work.  What  sort  of  persons  these  distinguished  friends  were, 
may  be  coniectured  from  the  following  passage:  "  Many  have  been 
condemned  to  death!'' — (in  the  nei^bourhMid  of  Dublin,  we  pre- 
sume) '<  the  greatest  number  have  saved  life  by  perilous  evasion 
and  indigent  exile;  and  some,  at  the  moment  i  wnte,  uncertain  of 
their  fate,  are  wearing  out  their  prime  of  existence  in  solitary 
confinement."  Really  it  must  be  no  enviable  honour  to  be  ranked 
in  the  list  of  her  ladyship's  friends,  if  this  is  the  best  account  that 
can  be  eiven  of  them. 

The  first  volume  of  Godwin's  History  of  the  comnwnwealih  of 
England^  from  its  commencement  to  tne  restoration  of  Charli 
the  Second,  has  just  appeared.  Rapin,  a  model  of  impartiality, 
had  a  very  just  idea  of  this  task,  when  he  said,  '*  He  that  under- 
takes to  write  the  history  of  Charles  L»  must  endeavour  to  disco- 
ver the  truth  in  even  the  most  partial  historians,  and  be  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  the  continual  snares  they. lay  for  their  readers  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  they  maintain.  One  must  know  what  was 
their  aim  in  writing,  what  system  they  followed,  and  the  artifices 
they  made  use  of  to  engage  in  their  own  principles  the  unreflect- 
ing reader."  Of  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject.  Lord 
Clarendon  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  monarchy.  Hume 
cared  nothing  for  the  former  of  these,  though  his  beautiful  but 
deceitful  pages,  show  that  he  is  devoted  to  the  kinff*  lite  cause 
ef  the  parliament  is  espoused  by  Rushworth  and  Whitelock*  Ra- 
pin, honest  old  Rapin,  is  the  only  one  who  has  written  without 
any  bias,  but  he  ia  unsupportably  neavy  and  provokingly^  meagre. 
There  was  therefore  room  for  an  historian  of  deliberate  jud^ent, 
whose  only  object  was  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  who  could  pur- 
sue this  purpose  without  prepossession  or  prejudice.  Mr.  God- 
win makes  great  pretensions  to  impartiality,  but  we  do  not  think 
he  has  redeemed  his  pledge.  His  style  is  m  |eneral  a  fine  speci- 
men of  manly  and  vigorous  English,  but  he  displays  the  partizan 
in  the  very  tnreshhold  of  the  edifice.  In  his  introductory  chapter, 
like  an  advocate  who  strives  to  win  a  cause,  he  affirms  that 
Charles  «'  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel,  never  made  a 
concession  to  the  popular  cause,  but  with  a  reserve  in  his  own 
mind,  the  secret  imputation  of  some  defect  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceeding  originated,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conges* 
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I WM  in  its  own  naiarenall,  and  at  a  convenient  aeawin  night 
be  80  declared."  How  uncandid  it  is  tiius  to  prejudge  the  great 
question,  will  at  once  be  perceived;  and  how  inconsistent  it  is 
with  Mr.  Godwin's  own  notions  and  declarations,  may  be  shown 
bj  another  extract  from  his  work.  "  Nothing  extenuate,  nor 
aught  set  down  in  malice,  is  a  text  that  shall  be  foiever  be- 
fore his  eves.'  Neither  royalist  nor  republican,  shall  be  described 
by  him  as  pure  or  corrupt,  till  his  character  and  his  actions  shall 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized."  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  as  the 
avowed  apolo^st  of  the  royal  party;  we  were  therefore  prepared 
to  see  some  injustice  done  to  the  motives  of  many  excellent  men, 
who  contended  against  iinlawful  encroachments,  and  thus  enti- 
tled themselves  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  to 
Sublic  liberty.  If  Mr.  Godwin  had  come  forward  with  an  open 
etermination  to  vindicate  the  parliament,  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  him  which  is  accorded 
to  Clarendon.  But  when  a  man  boasts  of  his  *<  honest  and  unde- 
bauched  sense  of  moral  right,"  that  he  is  "  as  sober*  deliberate, 
and  Justin  his  decisions  as  if  the  events  of  which  he  treats  had 
preceded  the  universal  deluge,  or  passed  in  the  remotest  is1an<V>f 
the  South  Sea,'*  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  work  very  different 
from  the  tissue  of  idle  speculation,  uncandid  and  soknetimes  ma- 
lignant aspersion,  and  unfounded  statements,  which  Mr.  Godwin 
has  produced.  As  a  specimen  of  his  sense  of  moral  right  we  may 
advert  to  his  justification  of  the  murder  of  theBarl  of  Strafford.  It 
is  expressly  'admitted  bv  him  that  this  unfortunate  nobleman. 
**  certainly  proved  beyona  confirtetion  that  he  had  done  nothing 
which,  in  strict  construction,  fell  within  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute of  treasons  of  Edward  the  Third.**  And  yet  the  Eal-l  was  to 
be  executed,  not  because  he  had  violated  any  law,  but  because 
**  there  are  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  reinvest  the 
community  in  the  entire  rights  they  Possessed  before  particular 
laws  were  established!''  So  much  tor  Mr^  Godwin's  political 
justice,  who  would  seize  the  bludgeon  when  l^e  law  fails.  He 
presumes  to  sneer  at  the  learned  and  virtuous  Selden,  who  ha^ 
been  extolled  by  all  parties,  for  his  vote  against  the  bill  of  attain- 
der,-^with  a  "  such  after  all  is  the  best  of  lawyers."^  Men  of 
loose  principles  have  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  this  profession,  which 
often  manifests  itself  in  a  curious  manner. 


For  the  Port  FoUo. 

SERENADE. 

Mb.  Oldbchool, 

1  iuolose  some  attempts  at  the  compositioD  of  Melodies,  freely  con- 
feeaing  the  Ratification  T  shbuld  feel  in  bearing  them  breathed  from 
ruby  JipB,  should  they  hapily  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  onr  '<  sweety 
flingeri."    Two  of  tham  have  been  fiet  to  appropriate  airs  appended  to 
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them.  Will  oof  lonie  foir  ifiQgttKSB  Meet  Boiae  appiopri^ 

•r  what  would  be  still  more  ^tifjiog,  hare  we  no  ladicenoni  compoeen 

who  Would  be  induce^  to  compose  original  airs  for  tfaemr 

Screened  by  the  secret,  friendly,  veil  of  night. 

While  nature  sleeps  as  beauty  wrapt  in  death* 
Save  the  soft  sighing  of  bland  zephyrs'  flight. 

That  waft  to  thee  my  strains  on  balmy  m-eath. 
With  beating  heart,  I  seek  thy  sacred  bower 

Lovers  own  asylum,  hope's  fond  cherishM  gaol. 
Invoking  aid  q(  musick's  magic  power. 

To  pour  the  fervent  passion  of  my  soul; 
Nijdit  silent  reiens— no  orb  its  light  betrays, 

Save  the  mila  beams  of  love's  own  emblem  star. 
That  like  blest  hope  emits  its  gladd'ning  rays. 

And  through  night's  shadows  sheds  its  beams  afar; 
Thou,  lov'd  one!  art  that  blessed  star  to  me. 

Whose  beams. alone  yield  joy,  and  life,  and  light, 
Before  thy  smile  dark  dooms  of  sorrow  flee; 

As  that  bright  star,  dispel  the  shades  of  night 
•  Stdnkt. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
SERENADE. 
JHr^^  Fly  to  the  desert."^ 
Wake,  dearest,  wake!  sweet  music's  straiiub 

Steal  on  the  listening  ear  of  ni^ht. 
The  moon  her  bright  meridiim  gains. 
And  blandly  sheds  her  magic  light, 
Ib  fair  enchantment  on  thy  £>wer. 

And  hill,  and  grove,  and  verdant  vale, 
While  softly  breathing,  every  flower. 
In  od'rous  sweets  perfume  the  gale. 

Wake!  dearest,  wake!  a  fairy  scene 

Enchantine  smiles  on  hill  and  dale^ 
As  thy  mild  beaming  smile  serene. 

And  strains  melodious  swell  the  gpde; 
But  ah!  without  thee  vain  the  spell. 

And  vain  the  strains  of  minstrelsj-*- 
Their  charms  alone  with  thee  can  dlwell. 

Thy  voice  the  dearest  melody. 

Wake!  dearest,  wake!  and  list  the  tale 
That  fond  affection  would  im^rt. 

And  may  persuasive  love  prevail. 
In  gentlest  influence  o'er  thy  heart; 
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Tet  if  OM  dear»  fond  thought  of  me,    • 

Steals  on  thy  slnmhen,  eentle  nudd! 
Maj  halmy  sleep  still  dweU  with  thee»    * 

And  loves  fond  visions  be  mjr  aid. 

Stdnby. 


For  the  Port  Folia 
MELODY. 
Jhrangedfor  **Epusseau^s  Drtaim.^^ 
Turn  to  me.  love,  that  radiant  smile. 

That  like  a  sun-beam  lights  thine  eye. 
Oh  let  its  magic  spell  beguile 

Cares  that  all  other  charms  defy: 
Not  to  the  trav'ler  lost  in  night. 
More  brightly  beams  the  dawning  light 

Oh  turn  to  me  that  angel  smile 

That  beam'd  on  me  when  first  we  met^— 
That  look  confiding— -void  of  suil^- 

That  smile  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget: 
Oh  no!  while  memoir  holds  its  sway. 
Its  spell  can  never  fade  away. 

Yes!  in  that  smile  blest  hope  resides, 
That  like  the  firnt  fiedr  iris  given. 

Beams  o'er  life's  dreary  waste,  and  guides 
My  Mlgrim  heart  to  joyous  heaven: 

Whate'er  of  bliss  this  life  can  give. 

Alone  in  thy  dear  smiles  can  live. 


STOKBt. 


For  the  Fort  Folio. 
Qir  A  Slebputo  Infant. 

Rest,  lovely  cherub,  sweetly  rest. 

Thy  cheek's  vermillion  ^low. 
Is  like  the  rose  bud's  op'ning  crest, 

Soft  pillow'd  on  the  snow. 

And  shall  that  face,  that  seem'st  the  mien 

Of  some  Angelic  form. 
That  soul  so  pure,  that  look  serene. 

Rude  passions  e'er  deform! 

Ah!  little  deem'st  thou,  beauteous  thing. 

Now  luU'd  in  Heavenly  rest. 
What  cares  thy  future  years  may  bring 

To  lacerate  thy  breast. 
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Yet  rest!— tiiT  HeaTenly  Father  willi, 

To  make  thy  bnrthen  lisht. 
To  reil  the  pa^  of  fatvre  itli^. 

In  mercy  from  thy  i%ht. 

Then  rest,  and  may  the  Infant's  6od«* 

When  on  his  jadgroent  throne. 
Twine  love  and  mercy  with  the  rod, 

Still  claim  thee  as  his  own. 

Stdmet* 

*  Alladingr  to  Christ's  rebuke  to  his  Apostles:  "  bvSbt  little  childrea 
to  come  UQto  me  and  forbid  them  not — for  of  such  b  the  kiqgdom  of  Hea- 


For  the  Ftort  Folio. 

To  Readen  nmd  CkMrregpanJenU* 

OwiDfl^  to  the  VBexpected  lea(^  of  some  of  the  articles  id  this  Number 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  tke  puhlieatioii  cf  several  communications 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

The  four  pages  prefixed  to  ovr  last  Number  under  the  title  "  La 
Fayette,"  are  to  he  cancelled;  and  the  embelliabments  of  that  and  the 
present  Number  are  to  be  transposed. 

We  have  scarcely  room  for  anv  notiee  of  the  shallow  simpletons  who  di- 
vide their  one  idea  between  the  United  States*  Gazette  and  the  Aurora. 
Each  of  them  has  copied  from  our  last  Number  the  few  lines  of  sarcasm  which 
their  impertinence  and  dishonesty  drew  from  us,  and  has  added  a  whole 
column  of  vulgar  invective  by  way  of  proving  that  be  is  not  at  all  in  a 
passion;  that  the  editor  of  this  Miscellany  ts  '*  a  harmless  opponent;*^  and 
that  his  pages  are  so  stupid  that  neither  of  Aese  aaavtLB  srrPBif diaries, 
who  are -hired  to  the  daily  drudgery  of  defamation,  was  erer  convicted  ff 
tke  meanneiM  cf  jtoathin^fram  lAem,  for  the  entertainment  of  hu  readers. 
The  assertion  in  the  U  S.  6.  that  an  anonymous  note  from  us  was  clan- 
destinely placed  in  his  letter-box  is  untrue;  the  note  in  question  was  de- 
livered to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  jonraaJ,  bf  a  messenger  well  known 
to  him  to  be  in  our  service,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, almost  daily,  during  a  period  of  several  months,  in  which  the  editor 
of  this  Magazine  was  a  oontributor  to  the  U.  S.  6.  AN  the  other  state- 
ments in  this  Isnt  mentioned  journal,  having  relation  to  the  editor  of  the 
Port  Folio,  are  equally  destitute  of  truth. 

The  miserable  wight  of  the  Aurora  office  has  lately  converted  his  moi- 
ety of  the  idea  into  day.    What  was 

The  BRiBS 
Of  him  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe, 
has  not  been  openly  stated.     It  has  occasioned  a  teipporary  interrnption 
of  the  harmony  which  erstwhile  reigned  between  the  two  gentlemen.  But 
the  poKtical  campaign  will  soon  terminate,  and  then  we  may  be  again  re- 
g  aled  with  the  hhUeratUm  of  these  blockheads: 

Swell  high  each  note;  let  ott  intone  to  tue! 
Harmoiubus  twang!  of  leather,  bom,  and  brass! 


f^Pbe  fort  iJFoIio. 


BV  OLIVER  OLDS€HOOL,  ESQ. 

Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  inaD,  studious  of  chaogfe, 
Aod  pleased  with  norelty,  may  be  indul^d.-— Cowpjui. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

PLAN  FOR  NAVIGATING  THE  RAPIDS  OF  RIVERS, 

[with  an  enoraving.] 

The  character  of  the  Port  Folio  is,  and  alM^ays  has  been* 
essentially  literaiy,  and  it  is  our  intention  that  it  shall  so  continue. 
With  this  design,  we  spare  no  pains,  nor  any  expense  which  our 
limited  means  will  afford,  to  enrich  its  pages  with' such  original 
t>r  selected  matter  as  seems  to  us  calculated  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, or  afford  to  our  readers  innocent  recreation.  Hitherto, 
our  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  so  liberal  a  measure  of  ap- 
probation, that  we  have  far  outstripped  all  our  competitors;  and 
we  feel  no  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  we  have  never  de- 
si^nedl;^  admitted  into  this  miscellany  any  tiling  that  could  justly 
give  oftence. 

It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  main  object  of  the 
work,  to  ad^it,  occasionally,  brief  notices  of  useful  projects,  or 
of  enterprises,  which  seem  to  promise  great  public  advantage. 
Under  this  impression,  we  lately  published  an  account  of  me 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  an  undertaking  which  has  been  silently  . 
advancing  to  maturity,  and  which  bids  fair,  when  finished,  to  be 
of  incalculable  value. 

The  public  mind  is  now  strongly  directed  to  what  are  commonly 
.  called  *'  improvements,"  and  every  man  who  has  a  real  love  of 
his  country  must  hail  the  growth  of  this  spirit  with  unaffected 
delight  The  |;reatness  of  a  nation  may  or  may  not  be  dependent 
upon  its  peaceful  industry.  Of  that,  we  will  not  now  undertake 
to  speak.  But  we  are  entirely  convinced,  that  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  a  nation,  its  order,  tranquillity,  and  morals,  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  general  employment  of  the  people  in 
industrious  and  useful  occupations.  And  this  again  depends 
upon  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  communication*    We  might 
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enlarge  upon  this  subject  bj  stating,  that  we  have  never  been  of 
the  same  mind  with  those  economists  who  resolve  every  thing  in- 
to a  question  of  what  will  increase  the  public  wealth.  Tracing 
society  to  its  elements  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  have  supposed 
that,  as  in  a  paternal  government  it  is  always  an  object  of  rational 
solicituHe  that  everv  member  of  the  family  should  have  some  oc- 
cupation, so  in  the  larger  sphere  of  a  political  community  it  is  de* 
sirable  that  none  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  idleness;  and  espe- 
ci  tlly  of  indigent  idleness,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  vice  and 
crime.  Activity  is  indispensable  to  health  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  Our  purpose  at 
present  is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  very  ingenious 
Contrivance  of  Col.  Clark  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  presented 
by  rapids  in  our  rivers,  and  thus  supplying  the  great  desideratum 
or  an  iihcending  navigation  at  points  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
d'^emed  impracticable.  Of  the  value  of  such  an  invention,  no  one 
can  entertain  a  doubt,  and  its  particular  value  as  respects  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Delaware  above  the  tide,  is  especially  obvious  and 
important.  We  will  proceed  therefore  at  once  to  giVe  an  expla- 
nation of  this  invention,  which  is  now  soliciting  support  to  a  very 
moderate  extent  from  the  public  patronage. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  em- 
ploying and  applying  the  power  of  the  current  to  propel  a  boat 
against  the  current  itself.  This  at  first  view  seems  rather  para- 
doxical, aniJ  y^t  tlie  evidence  furnished  by  Col.  Clark  of  his  hav- 
ing actually  produced  the  result,  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, highly  respectable  and  credible,  and  such  as  fairly  to  entitle 
him  to  as  much  confidence  at  least  as  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
more  extended  and  perfect  experiment. 

The  power  is  gained  by  means  of  paddle  wheels  attached  to 
the  sides  of  a  boat,  as  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  plate,  and  the 
paddles  are  mude  so  large  as  to  expose  a  greater  stffe-face  to  the 
action  of  the  current  than  that  exposed  to  it  by  the  transverse 
section  of  the  boat  or  boats.  The  following  is  Col.  Clark's  own 
account  of  the  matter,  extracted  from  a  pamphlet*  published  by 
him  in  1823. 

"  The  boat  was  thirty  feet  in  length  from  stem  to  stem;  five  feet 
ten  inches  breadth  of  beam;  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth; 
and  constructed  of  very  light  materials. 

A  frame-work,  as  represented  by  A.  A.  Figure  2,  in  the  annexed 
plate,  resting  on  blocks  attached  to  the  gunwales,  was  placed 
transversely  on  the  boat,  and  secured  with  hinges  at  g.  g.  and  al* 

*  DescriplioD  of  a  plan  for  Davi|>fatiD|^  the  rapids  in  rivers,  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments,  instituted  to  estabhsb  its  practicability.  By 
Edi^ard  Clark,  A.  M.  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencesy 
Philadelphia. 
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«o  with  parallel  uprights  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  gaide  it 
steadily  in  the  movements  required  to  be  made  for  the  progress 
or  safetj  •f  the  Teasel. 

A  shaft  supporting  the  paddle  wheels  a.  a.  and  windlass  b.,  and 
furnished  with  a  pivot  at  each  end,  was  secured  to  the  frame- 
work bj  the  pivot  boxes  h.  h.;  it  was  also  secured  by  two  rests, 
supported  by  the  frame  work  above  the  gunwales  of  the  boat,  in 
sucn  a  manner  as  to  form  intermediate  pivot-boxes.  The  paddle- 
wheels  a.  a.  were  each  ^even  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tained respectively  twelve  floats  or  paddles,  which  were  three 
feet  six  inches  long,  and  twelve  inches  broad. 

The  windlass  b.  was  of  two  different  diameters.  The  largest 
was  two  feet  ibur  inches;  and  the  smallest  was  fourteen  inches. 

The  drum  c.  was  not  used  in  this  exf^eriment,  but  it  would 
prove  beneficial  to  prevent  the  chain  or  rope  i.  i.  from  folding;  on 
itself  in  its  passage  round  the  windlass,  d.  d.  are  friction  rollers 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  chain  orFope  to  and  from  the  boat. 
e.  represents  a  ring  to  direct  the  accession  of  the  chain  or  rope. 

Fig  I.  Represents  tlie  Tow-boat  with  another  boat  in  tow;  and 
f.,  in  the  same  figure,  the  lever  and  other  appendages  used  for 
elevating  the  paddle-wheels  above  water,  whenever  circumstances 
require  the  tow-boat  to  be  anchored,  or  in  other  words,  for  gov- 
erning the  progress  of  the  boat. 

Fig.  S.  Represents  the  manner  in  which  the  chain  or  rope  should 
be  passed  round  the  windlass  and  drum. 

RSCAPITULATION  OF  REFERENOBS. 

Fig.  52.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  a  tow-boat  with  her  appendages. 
A.  A.  Represents "^the  frame-work  for  supporting  the  shaft  and 
paddle-wheels. 
a«  a.  The  paddle-wheels, 
b.  The  windlass,  c.  the  drum. 

d.  d.  The  friction  rollers. 

e.  A  guide  ring  for  receiving  the  cliun  or  rope,  at  the  bow  of 
the  tow4K)at.  / 

f.  Fig.  1.  Lever  for  the  government  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

g.  g.  Hinees,  on  which  the  frame-work  partially  turns,  when- 
ever the  pMcTdle-vvheels  are  *i%quired  to  be  elevated  or  depressed. 

h.  h.  Pivot-boxes,  and  pivots  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft. 

i.  i.  Rope  or  chain  extended  for  the  whole  length  of  the  rapids. 

Fig.  5.  The  manner  of  passing  the  rope  or  chain,  perhaps  the 
most  advantageously  round  the  windlass  and  drum. 

Fig.  I.  Represents  a  tow-boat  passing  another  boat,  freighted 
with  merchandize,  against  rapids. 

The  boat,  equipped  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  as  before 
described,  proved  to  be  top-heavy;  and  the  introduction  of  about 
a  half  tun  weight  of  stones  became  necessary  to  ballast  it 

In  this  situation,  with  four  persons  in  her,  the  boat  was  an- 
chored at  the  end  of  a  line  twelve  hundred  faet  long,  in  the  rapidt 
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of  the  Sasquehannah  opposite  to  the  Hoar  mill  of  Jacob  Stnckier, 
Esqr.  just  below  the  viliaee  of  Columbia.  The  curreiit  ran  at  the 
rate  of  from  ei^ht  to  ten  miles  per  hour;  and  on  lowering  the  pad* 
die-wheels  into  it,  they  were  made  to  revolve  so  as,  bj  means  of 
the  rope  passed  rouna  the  windlass,  to  propel  the  boat  against  the 
rapids  at  the  computed  rate  of  two  ana  a  half  or  three  miles  per 
hour.  Within  the  distance  of  my  experiments  the  current  ran  at 
difiTerent  rates  of  velocity;  but,  in  proportion  as  it  increased,  wa» 
the  headway  of  the  boat  expedited.  The  rope  passed  through  the 
ring  e.  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  round  the  windlass  b.  and  then,  in- 
stead of  passing  overboard  as  is  represented  in  the  plate,  was  re* 
ceived  and  coiled  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  persons  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose.  Having  indisputably  established  the  prac- 
ticability of  navigating  boats  by  the  application  of  paddle-wheels, 
against  rapids  where,  under  some  circumstances,  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  made  to  pa^s,  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  power  that  might,  in  this  way,  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. For  this  porpose  1  attached  the  stem  of  the  tow-boat,  a 
river  boat  of  the  Dumam  structure  which  was  seventy  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  broad,,  and,  to  the  stem  of  the  latter,  a  ca- 
noe almost  as  large  as  the  former.  Thus  arranged,  and  while  the 
boats  contained  the  ballast  before  noticed,  several  hogsheads  of 
water  loose  in  their  bottoms,  a  quantity  of  lumber,  a  heavy  ox 
cart,  and  fourteen  men,  the  wheels  were  again  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  appeared  to  propel  the  whole  of  this  additional  tn<- 
cumbrance  against  the  current  with  the  same  facility  as  they  op-^ 
era  ted  on  the  former  occasions.'' 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
judge.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  evidence  is  highly 
respectable,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  already  mentioned,  or  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  had  the  subject  under  consideration, 
both  of  which  well  deserve  and  will  fully  repay  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. 

Of  its  merit,  if  practicable,  and  of  the  claim  which  the  ingeni- 
ous inventor  has  to  tho  public  thanks  and  support,  for  the  perse- 
..vering  exertion  with  which,  unaided  and  without  encouragement, 
he  has  laboured  to  establish  its  practicability  and  usefulness,  we  en-* 
tertain  no  doubt  whatever,  ana  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  hope  that  he  will  receive  the  countenance  and  assistance  which 
he  so  well  deserves. 

Several  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Col.  Clark's  plan,  are  endeavotiring  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  surveys  on  the  river  Del- 
awaVe  and  subjecting  tne  tow-boat  to  further  experiments.  The 
committee  who  recommended  this  measure— Messrs  M.  Carey, 
Chartdler  Price,  Isaiah  Lukens  and  Benj.  Tilghman,  wei'e  appoin- 
ted last  August;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  what  progress  they 
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have  made  in  this  patriotic  undertaking.  The  following  observa- 
tions, which  are  extracted  from  their  address  to  the  public,  clainL 
the  serious  attention  of  every  individual  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  **  the  peaceful  citv." 
^  "  The  river  Delaware  from  its  magnitude,"extent,  and  ramifica- 
tions, and  from  the  fertility  and  prosperous  state  of  the  country, 
intersected  by  it  and  its  tributary  streams,  clearly  claims  a  rank 
among  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  class  of  American  ri- 
vers. From  the  facilities  which  its  navigation  sfTords,  as  high  aa 
tide  water,  Philadelphia  derives  its  chief  prosperity  and  greatness. 
But  from  the  termination  of  tide  water  upwards,  the  benefits  to 
our  city,  of  the  intercourse  with  the  circumjacent  country^  at  pre- 
sent are  exceedingly  limited  and  unimportant.  Timothy  Matlack, 
Heading  Howell,  and  William  Dean,  Esqrs.  commissioners  ap- 
pointed b^  Governor  Mifflin,  in  1789,  to  survey  the  river,  stated 
that  the  impediments  are  comparatively  few,  and  by  no  means 
difiicult  to  be  surmounted. 

"  The  trade  of  that  district  of  country  is  at  present  very  consi- 
derable»  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  now  centers  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  city  of  New  York.  Some  idea  of  its  great  extent 
may  be  formed  m>m  the  fact,  that  the  produce  conveyed  to  that 
city  ftom  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  New  Jersey,  situated  on  the 
Delaware,  amounted  in  the  year  18SS,  to  6,500  tons.  To  facili- 
tate the  trade  of  this  section  of  country  to  New  York,  numerous 
turnpike  roads  have  been  cut  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hud- 
son, and  plans  of  canals  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  projected, 
and  are  now  in  serious  contemplation.  Such  are  the  advanti^es 
afforded  to  New  York  by  those  roads,  that  even  the  returns  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  beyond  Trenton, 
which  are  wafted  to  our  city,  by  the  occasional  floods  in  the  river 
Delaware,  generally  pass  to  that  city. 

**  Should  the  navigation  of  this  river  be  Improved,  the  Muscone- 
coung,  Pawling's  Kill,  Navesink,  and  several  other  streams  ex- 
tending into^  important  districts  of  country^  some  abounding  in 
rich  mineral  ores,  and  othersin  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
productions,  would  soon  be  rendered  navigable,  and  contribute 
very  lai^  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  our  manufactories,  as 
well  as  important  additions  of  our  staples  to  the  exports  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Acts  of  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  been  passed  for  removing  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  some  of  those  streams,  in  connexion  with  the 
contemplated  canals:  and  no  doubt  similar  acts  will  be  passed 
for  clearing  die  others,  as  soon  as  the  citizens  located  adjacent  to 
them,  can  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  nayigation  of  the  river 
Delaware,  into  which  they  deboi)ch," 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BT  A  yiLLAOE  BEAU. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  to  which  the  beau  monde 
of  a  village  is  subject  is  that  of  being  al wa  js  out  of  fashion.  The 
mutations  of  the  great  world  are  so  rapid*  that  we  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  keeping  pace  with  its  vicissitudes;  tossed  upon  a  sea 
of  uncertainty,  we  are  continually  baffled  by  opposing  currents, 
and  our  happiest  efforts  to  be  genteel  are  crowned  with  disap- 
pointment* The  earliest  navigators  who  were  continually  sur- 
prised by  newly  discovered  realms,  or  alarmed  by  mysterious  phe- 
nomena, were  not  more  bewildered  when  they  ventured  beyond  the 
view  of  their  ancient  landmarks,  than  we  are  when  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  fashion,  or  explore  the  vast  ocean  of  novelty 
which  the  creative  genius  of  tlie  age  has  opened  to  our  admiring 
eyes.  Though  we  resort  to  those  charts  wnich  are  said  to  be  the 
**  latest  and  the  best,"  we  are  continually  cha^ined  b;^  the  dis- 
covery that  there  is  still  a  newer  and  more  copious  edition,  with 
notes,  corrections,  and  additions*  The  theory  of  genteel  life, 
like  the  science  of  chemistry,  seems  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy;  vast 
fields  lie  hidden  from  the  ken  of  the  enterprising  explorer,  and 
every  new  adventurer  builds  his  system  upon  the  ruins  of  his  pre- 
decessor. A  mountebank  exhibition  of  cups  and  balls  detects  the 
inaccuracies  of  Lavoisiei*,  while  a  French  dancing  master  exposes 
the  absurdities  ot  Chesterfi  Id.  To  watch  these  changes,  to  dis* 
charge  an  antiquated  coat,  or  an  exploded  theory,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  creative  gemius  of  a  Watson,  or  a  Dainr,  and  to  change 
opinions  with  the  passing  hoar,  is  the  business  ot  the  student  and 
the  gentleman;  and  that  man  is  most  learned  or  most  polite  who 
consults  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  barometer  of  public  sen- 
timent. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  us  who  are  banished  from  the  theatre 
of  action  so  far  as  to  know  of  its  commotions  only  by  their  dis- 
tant echo?'  Are  we  not  to  be  commiserated  who  are  in  the  daily 
practise  of  doing  and  saying  the  most  awkward  things  in  the 
world,  from  pure  ignorance  of  what  the  world  is  saying  and  do- 
ing? Imagine  the  consternation  of  a  tip-top  village  gallant,  who 
has  expended  the  earnings  of  half  a  year  upon  a  complete  suit  of 
new  habiliments,  all^d  upon  excellent  authoritv  to  be  of  the  ve- 
ry last  Philadelphia  fashion,  when  a  dashing  traveller  of  paramount 
credibility  informs  him  that  these  vestments  are  of  a  cut  as  an- 
cient as  the  revolution,  that  thev  are  as  awkward  as  the  fig-leaf, 
as  barbarous  as  the  "  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings."  Fancy 
the  confusion  of  the  luckless  wisht,  who  has  just  mounted  a 
bang  up  waistcoat,  spotted  like  Otnello's  handkerchief,  and  bor- 
dered with  goigeous  flowers  of  ereen  and  scarlet,  which  he  is  told 
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i»  alt  the  go,  at  New  York, — when  the  next  paager-by  remarks 
that  he  is  reminded  of  his  grandmother's  calico  curtains,  and  de- 
clares that  only  footmen  and  apprentices  wear  such  flammery.  So 
fade  a  criticism  might  in  some  communities  form  the  basis  of  a 
challenge, — ^but  here  again  we  are  at  a  loss,  for  while  one  travel* 
ling  gentleman  assures  us  that  he  has  killed  many  a  man  for  a 
less  thing  than  that,  another  iffirms  that  duelling  is  out  of  vogue^ 
and  that  gentlemen  may  now  pocket  any  affront  whatever. 

A  difiSculty  of  this  description  has  lately  produced  a  serious 
schism  among^us.  A  young  lady  whose  father  had  indulged  her 
in  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  returned  with  a  bonnet  whose  ample 
circumference  coverea  both  her  shoulders,  and  performed  the  of« 
fice  while  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  parastol.  The  ladies, 
who  at  first  could  conceive  no  possible  plan  by  which  their  own 
diminutive  leghorns  could  be  distended  into  the  size  and  shape  pre- 
sented bj  the  new  comer,  with  one  accord  condemned  it,  and  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  absurdity  of  following  such  monstrous 
fashions.    It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  such  fair  and 

§ent1e  creatures  would  lon^  continue  in  rank  rebellion  against  the 
ictates  of  omnipotent  fashion.  By  degrees  some  of  them  began 
to  relent — and  with  a  noble  benevolence,  a  christian  forgiveness 
of  temper,  condescended  to  make  terms  with  the  object  of  their 
resentment — and  by  dint  of  strenuous  exertion,  by  ripping  up  the 
old  to  mend  the  new,  by  clipping  off*  a  little  here  and  chipping  off 
a  tittle  there,  they  so  successfully  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  that 
on  the  following  sabbath  no  less  than  six  broad-rimmed  bonnets 
appeared  in  our  little  congregation.  In  the  mean  while  another  of 
our  belles  received  as  a  present  from  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  a 
hi^  erowned  hat,  of  the  siame  material,  but  differing  in  shape  as 
widely  as  possible,  from  the  aforesaid  bonnet.  Hostilities  com- 
menced immediately.  It  was  impossible  that  two  fashions  so  dis- 
similar could  exist  contemporaneously,  and  the  Broad-brims  and 
High-crowns  insisted  upon  the  legitimacy  ot  their  respective  leg- 
horns. *rhe  question  was  not  whose  bonnet  was  prettiest  or  most 
becoming,  but  simply  which  was  the  fashion;  yet  the  belligerents 
would  sometimes  digress  from  the  point  in  issue  into  topics  of  an- 
imadversion which  were  not  so  relevant.  Miss  Flirt  insinuated 
that  the  broad-brims  were  very  convenient  for  ladies  who  had  bad 
necks,  and  my  old  acquaintance,  Miss  Scruple,  hinted  that  those 
girls  who  thought  themselves  handsome  did  well  to  prefer  the  high 
crowns.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  matter  might  have  been  car* 
ried,  if  my  friend  Squaretoes  had  not  discovered  that  what  was 
in  fashion  at  New-Orleans  might  not  be  so  in  Philadelphia,  and 
both'  bonnets  might  be  at  the  very  tim  of  the  mode.  This  has 
caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  Itfhg  be- 
fore entire  cordiality  is  restored  at  the  tea-tables. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  allusions  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  kaleidescope,  and  the  velocipede.    '*  What 
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is  a  kaleidescope?"  (aid  one*  '*  What  is  a  vellowsepidee^'  (ftr 
so  we  called  it,)  said  another.  **  They  are  a  species  of  the  sea- 
serpent,"  said  Absalom  Squaretoes— *'  They  are  new  novels  by  the 
aumor  of  Waverley/'  said  lawyer  Smoothtoiig;ue.  All  was  conjeo 
ture,  no  one  knew  what  to  tliink,  when  an  eastern  gentleman  who 
was  {Missing  through  our  town  condescended  to  inform  us  that  the 
one  was  a  timber  riding  horse^  and  the  other  a  show-box  for  chil- 
dren. I'his  ai^count  was  so  incredible  that  we  one  and  all  set  it 
down  for  an  impertinent  hoax.  '*  A  show-box,  indeed!"  said  Miss 
Tabitha  Scmple,  "  a  pretty  affiiir  truly  for  editors  and  philosophers 
to  spend  their  time  upon*"  *'it  would  lie  well,"  said  I,*'  if  they  never 
spent  it  worsen"  '<  A  wooden  ridmg  horse,''  cried  Smoothtongoe, 
*<  has  never  been  heard  of  since  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  without 
some  further  evidence  either  positive  or  presumptive,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  doubting  the  gentleman's  word."  It  tumeil  out 
however  that  for  once  a  traveller  had  spoken  truth,  and  Mr. 
8moothtongue  became  a  warm  advocate  for  the  velocipede,  and 
actually  ordered  one  from  Philadelphia.  "  It  will  be  the  finest 
thing  imaKtnable»"  said  he,  **  to  ride  the  circuit  upon,  for  several 
reasons — Srst,  it  ri^quires  no  food;  there's  an  immense  saving>-< 
secondly,  a  lawyer's  horse  seldom  gets  fod^  because  in  this  coun- 
try a  man  must  feed  his  own  beast  or  let  him  starve;— now  a  law- 
yer cannot  have  his  hands  in  his  client's  pockets  snd  in  the  land- 
lord's comcrib  at  the  same  time,  therefore  the  lawyer's  horse 
must  starve; — ^the  rule  qui  faeit  per  alium  fadt  per  se,  will  not 
apply  here,  for  he  who  feeds  his  horse  nsr  aUum  will  never  haye 
him  fed  at  all:— a  rule,  well  enough  for  the  landlord  but  bad  for  the 
horse.  A  good  rule  should  work  both  ways;  but  a  wooden  horse 
has  no  appetite,  no  digestion;  requires  no  corn;  and  starves  not— 
and  lastly;  in  fly- time,  when  a  common  eriUur  would  be  devoured 
by  the  prairie  flies,  the  velocipede  can  set  them  at  defiance." 

The  dandy  puzzled  us  greatly.  We  could  discern  from  the 
newspapers  that  it  was  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity,  but  of  what  des- 
cription we  could  form  no  idea.  Mr.  Squaretoes  thought  that 
*'  it  must  be  some  sort  of  a  wil4  varmeHt— something  nerhaps  in 
the  natur  of  a  painUr^^  [Jin^lice  panther).  Miss  Scruple  thought 
the  dandies  were  a  new  religious  sect — the  stays  which  neither 
torture  nor  ridicule  could  induce  them  to  forsake*  were  faith  and 
hope,  the  petticoats  which  they  were  said  to  wear,  were  doubtless 
similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  priests,  and  though  one  of  them 
was  described  as  dancing,  did  not  the  Shakers  do  the  same? 
Smoothtongue  imagined  it  was  the  saitte  creature  which  the  Sp«cta* 
tor  calls  a  blood,  but  the  majority  believed  there  was  neither  flesh 
nor  blood  about  it  At  length  a  specimen  was  presented  to  our 
admiring  eyes  in  the  person  of  a  Fhiladetphia  dun,  (so  called,^ 
one  of  those  counterskipping  gentry  who  are  annually  despatchea 
from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  drain  the  west  of  its  circulating  me- 
dium.   But  this  gentleman  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  which  I  had  received  from  a  private  and  authentic  source, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  greatlj  degenerated.    I  have 
Irincc  learned  that  a  genuine  and  unadulterated  dandj  never  , 
reacheis  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.    Many  of  them  leave  the  metro-  ' 
polis  full  fled)2;ed,  or  to  speak  in  literary  phrase*  neatly  bound  and 

filt,  and  bear  the  mdtion  of  the  stage  coach  for  a  day  with  great 
eroism,  but  a  short  time  is  sure  to  loosen  the  strings  of  the  cor- 
set In  a  little  while  the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  country  boors, 
the  tittering  of  the  village  misses,  the  frequent  query,  "  What  is 
thatP^'aud  the  often  recurrence  of  the  pronoun  t£,  which  seems  to 
evince  a  doubt  of.  the  sex  of  the  stranger,  indaces  another  relaza* 
tion  of  the  lif^atures;  for  althou^  while  lounging'about  the  city  he 
mi^ht  glory  in  such  notoriety,  it  becomes  now,  when  his  mind  is 
oppressed  with  the  cares  of  travelling,  too  burthensome  to  be  sup- 
ported. Convenience  and  comfort,  which  are  never  allowed  to 
entet  the  counseU  of  a  consummate  dandy,  now  resume  their 
empire  over  the  broken  spirit  and  contrite  heart  of  the  aposta&. 
ana  by  daily'  innovations  break  down  the  barriers  which  separate 
this  remarkable  non-descript  from  the  human  species;  and  altnough 
he  still  retains  many  of  his  distinctive  characteristics,  there  is  a 
vast  alteration  in  tne  outward  man,  as  quadrupeds  are  said  to 
change  their  colour  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 

We  were  long  puzzled  whether  we  ouffht  to  say  Jtr-an-hoCy  or 
f-van-hoe,  or  I^an-hoe,  until  a  New  York  gentleman  kindly  in- 
structed us  to  articulate  E-van-whee;  and  we  continued  to  £van- 
whee  it  until  somebody  laughed  at  us,  and  in  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing out  the  polite  emphasis,  we  suffered  nature  and  our  own  un- 
derstandings to  teach  us  to  pronounce  an  old  English  name. 

Another  cause  of  perplexity  is  found  in  the  phraseology  of 
fStthionable  writers.  The  fickle  goddess  finds  her  way  to  (lie  clo- 
set as  well  as  to  the  toilet,  and  we  display  the  same  affectation  in 
dressing  our  thoughts,  as  in  decorating  our  persons.  Literary 
dandies  abound,  and  it  has  become  as  necessary  to  clothe  certain 
ideas  in  particular  phrases,  as  it  is  to  adorn  a  given  limb  with  an 
identical  garment.  The  English  dandy  for  instance  wears  French 
clothes,  and  the  English  essayist  in  imitation  interlards  his  com* 
position  with  French  words,  but  whether  to  show  his  learning  or 
his  politeness  I  know  not— for  if  the  former,  he  had  better  give  us 
Hebrew  at  once,  and  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  best  shown  by 
ado|)tin^  the  language  of  his  readers.  But  the  most  beautiful 
fashion  is  that  which  is  so  universally  adopted,  of  comparing  ev- 
ery thine  animate  and  inanimate,  but  particularly  books,  to  pic- 
tures. This  gives  our  rural  readers  great  trouble.  When  we 
are  told  by  the  critics  that  a  book  is  in  excellent  keeping,  we  axje 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  extraordinary  means  have  been  used 
for  its  preservation.  That  there  is  something  shrewdly  signifi- 
cant in  tfie  phrase  we  are  convinced  from  its  frequent  recurrence, 
and  from  its  being  adopted  by  ail  sorts  and  sizes  of  critiea,  in  rela- 
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tion  to  ail  kinds  and  qtialities  of  books.  Every  new  book  Mens  to 
be  in  good  or  bad  keeping,  or  in  no  keeping  at  all.  Miss  ScnipU 
recites  the  maxim  of  Pope*  "keep  jour  piece  nine  years,"  and  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  keeping  alluded  to--but  mj  neighbour  Goosej 
says  that  as  the  bindine  keeps  the  book  from  moth,  and  mildew, 
and  greasy  fin^rs,  so  Uiat  vworoe  b  in  the  best  keejnng  which  is 
most  securely  invested  with  pasteboard  and  calf«-skin.  Mr.  S<|uare- 
toes  declines  eiving  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  subject,  *'this  is  a 
kind  of  plunder  he  never  deals  in;  he  has  no  idee  what  the  fel- 
lows mean  no  how — but,"  continues  he,  *'  I  call  a  horse  in  good 
keeping  when  he  is  fat,  and  a  coat  when  it  is  not  rusty,  nor  out  at 
the  elbows;  when  I  lend  a  book  to  a  young  lady,  it  generallj 
comes  back  with  the  kivers  tore  oflT,  and  die  leaves  full  oC  dog- 
ears— ^now  I  take  it,  that  this  review  is  in  the  natur  of  an  adver- 
tisement, just  to  say  that  the  book's  hran  netr,  has  never  been  lent 
out,  nor  abused,  and  can  be  had  in  ^ood  order  and  well  condi- 
tioned at  9ieh  a  price*"  "  Books  which  pass  through  the  hunds 
of  the  critics  are  generally  abused;**  said  I,  ^'nor  in  their  hands  can 
they  be  said  to  be  in  good  keefnng.^^  "You  will  nardon  me,"  cried 
the  lawyer,  "  if  1  differ  from  you  all.  You  are  all  aware  that  there 
are  certain  antiseptics,  such  as  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar,  which  in 
those  operations  of  the  culinary  art  termed  pickling  and  conserv- 
ing, are  used .  to  preserve  animal  and  veget^le  substances  from 
corruption  or  decomposition.  Now,  I  take  it,  that  if  a  work  does 
not  possess  either  the  salt  of  wit,  the  vinegar  of  satire,  or  the  syr- 
up of  sentiment,  it  will  not  keep— it  is  not  in  good  keepine-^it 
will  corrupt:  the  moth,  to  wit,  tne  critic,  will  devour  it,  and  the 
composition  being  decomposed  will  be  a  composition  no  longer/^ 
"But  pray,  sir,^'  said  Fanny  Flirt,  "what  keeps  your  law  books 
from  decay,  which  are  neither  pickled,  nor  salted,  nor  preserved 
with  any  of  those  good  things  you  speak  of?"  The  lawyer  hesi- 
tated,—" tliey  are  kiln-dried,  I  reckon^^  says  Squaretoes. 


borrowed 
ers?" 

either — I  mean  the  painters  of  pictures;  a  set  of  men  wKo  without 
having  done  any  thing  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  or  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  have  been  permitted  to  reap  the 
highest  honours  of  genius.  It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  tnat  a 
man  bv  fiddling,  singing  songs,  or  drawing  pictures,  may  attain 
rewards  after  which  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspere  might  sigh  in  vain. 
I  dare  say  that  Madame  Catalini  made  more  noise  in  England  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  more  money  than  the  great  Un- 
known; and  we  are  told  that  Rossini  "  did  more  to  agitate,  than 
all  the  allied  sovereigns  to  tranqnilize,  all  Europe!"  le  powers! 
that  a  man  shoald  sing  all  Europe  into  ^tation!  that  a  human 
being  should  fiddle  himself  into  renown!  u  is  impossible  to  point 
nut  any  benefit  which  the  world  has  ever  derived  from  painters^ 
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vt  musicians;  and  yet  more  money  has  been  expended  upon  them 
than  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  learning  or  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  But  what  astonishes  me  is,  not  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  silly  enough  to  8;ape  at  that  which  tickles 
the  fancy,  which  delights  the  ear,  and  eye,  but  that  authors  will 
condescend  to  place  themselyes  on  a  level  with  the  painters  of 

Sictures,  and  scrapers  of  violins,  nay,  even  yield  them  the  prece- 
ence.  What  is  so  noble  as  literature?  who  so  exalted  as  the 
writer,  who,  while  he  exhibits  the  human  genius  in  the  most  bril- 
liant displays,  and  erects  the  most  durable  monuments  which 
the  invention  of  man  has  ever  created,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment,  refines  the  passions  and  aflfections  of  men, 
and  practices  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy!  Yet  literature 
condescends  to  borrow  her  images  from  a  sister  art,  and  to  deck 
herself  in  the  gaudy  hues  plucked  from  the  meretricious  plumage 
of  a  rival.  Many  of  the  periodical  essays  and  reviews  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  punt-shop,  to  have 
been  daubed  out  with  the  brush,  and  to  have  been  intended  rather 
to  captivate  the  senses  than  win  the  heart  or  convince  the  under- 
stanaing.  A  book  is  described  as  if  it  were  a  picture;  the  colour- 
ing is  said  to  bend;  the  light  and  shade  not  sufficiently  contrasted; 
the  back  ground  too  prominent,  and  the  whole  out  of  keeping.  I 
am  the  more  displeased  with  this  fashion,  because  of  all  writings 
those  of  painters  and  amateurs  are  the  most  laboured,  artificial 
and  unnatural;  and  in  borrowing  from  them  we  are  Qdt  only  guil- 
ty of  the  meanness  of  plagiarism,  but  of  bad  taste  in  following 
such  wretched  models.  We  should  write  with  the  pen,  not  sketch 
with  the  pencil;  use  words  and  ideas,  not  colours,  dots  and  flour- 
ishes; and  draw  our  images  from  nature,  not  from  nature^s  copy- 
ists. The  best  writers  iiave  been  those  who  have  written  with 
most  nraplicity.  They  wrote  for  the  world,  not  for  a  little  set  of 
the  initiated;  and  they  therefore  employed,  not  the  jargon  of  ama- 
teurs, butthe  language  of  nature  and  of  feeling;  that  language  which 
flows  spontaneously,  and  which  all  can  feel  and  understand.  l*hey 
wrote,  not  merely  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time;  and  therefore 
used  not  the  slane  of  fashion,  not  the  idiom  of  the  day,  but  the 
classical  purity  of  expression  which  always  endures,  and  is  al- 
ways elegant  Fashion  exists  only  in  the  absence  of  intellect, 
and  when  the  votaries  of  science  deign  to  assume  her  trammels,  they 
remove  the  only  barriers  which  separate  them  from  worldlings, 
fops,  and  dancing  masters." 

While  I  pronounced  this  harangue,  which  was  perhaps  rather 
too  long  for  the  occasion,  I  wa§  ^zed  at  by  part  of  the  audience 
with  that  look  of  astonishment  which  seemed  to  evince  an  admira- 
tion of  the  boldness  or  a  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  speaker.  The 
discourse  seemed  hardly  relevant  to  the  matter  in  question;  and 
a  wanton  attack  upon  the  great  Gogs  and  Maj^ogs  of  literature, 
displayed  a  quixotism  at  which  the  implicit  believers  in  the  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  the  **  cooftant  readers"  •f  the  Port  PoUo  and  the  Nev 
Monthly  shook  their  heads.  Bat  Miss  Scrapie,  who  is  the  verj^ 
Quintessence  of  decorum,  ventured  to  take  my  part  She  con-* 
tessed  that  she  had  long  been  under  the  impression  that  these 
trashy  magazines  were  under  the  guidance  of  fiddlers,  French  tu- 
tors, and  dancing-masters,  and  that  the  world  was  reduced  to  a 
sad  pass  by  the  enormous  spread  of  such  firiToUties.  She  now 
first  understood  however  from  her  valuable  friend  Mr.  Drywit. 
that  it  was  not  those  idle  persons,  but  their  imitators  and  toad 
eaters,  who  had  the  presumption  to  assume  the  character  of  wits. 
It  was  not  to  be  borne;  and  unless  men  of  religion  and  parts,  like 
good  old  Parson  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  William  Honeycomb,  would 
undertake  to  write  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  respectable 
and  pious  people  ought  not  to  read  them:  That  she  had  always 
supposed  tnat  the  author  of  the  New  Monthly,  for  instance,  em- 
ployed French  words  to  cover  some  of  his  vulgar  jokes,  which  he 
was  ashamed  to  write  in  plain  English:  but  it  would  be  well  if  that 
was  the  worst  of  it — ^we  could  not  tell  what  rank  infidelities  might 
be  brouglit  into  our  houses  in  disguise,  and  swallowed  by  careless 
christians  under  the  belief  that  they  were  taking  innocent  wit 
The  French,  she  concluded,  were  infidels  and  worse  than  Turks, 
and  them  that  wore  their  clothes  and  used  their  language  were  no 
better. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  GOSSIPING.  HI. 

THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  as  our  domestic  circle  had  gathered  roand 
an  early  autumnal  fireside,  with  its  usual  ample  number  increaaed 
b^  the  presence  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Roacourt,  of  Maryland  and 
his  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  in  the  state  ^t 
New  York,  the  conversation  turned,  as  was  natural,  upon  the 
wonders  the  travellers  had  witnessed,  and  the  adventures  which 
they  had  encountered.  The  children  had  all  clustered  around 
Miss  Fanny  Roscourt,  a  sprightly  ^rl  of  nineteen,  and  were  as- 
sailing her  with  a  variety  of  questions,  which  she  answered  with 
the  utmost  sweetness  and  good  humour.  Nor  were  the  elder 
ones  deficient  in  this  nationiu  style  of  conversation,  for  Ned  was 
fast  forgetting  his  shyness  toward  the  beautiful  stranger  in  his 
curiosity  to  hear  of  the  marvels  of  his  native  land;  and  his  pret- 
tiest sister,  Eliza,  whose  time  has  always  been  too  fully  occupied 
either  in  embroidering  muslin  for  the  decoration  of  her  person* 
or  in  studying  novels  and  transcribing  scraps  of  poetry  for  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  common- 
place occurrences  and  probabilities  of  real  life,  was  puzzling  her 
visiter  and  displaying  the  comideteness  of  her  own  peculiar  siyl« 
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« 
of  edttoatioa  by  snndrj  wise  exclamations  and  profound  interro* 
gations* 

**  What  grand  things  ^ou  most  have  seen  at  Niagara!  such  fine 
sights!  such  beautiful  rainbows!"  exclaimed  one  of  Uie  children. 

**  Did  yott  see  eagles,— and  tall  trees,— and  Indians?'' demanded 
another. 

"You  passed  the  celebrated  Ridge-road."— said  Ned  with  a 
hesitating  accent,  something  between  the  modesty  of  an  obsenra- 
tion  and  the  freedom  of  a  Question. 

'*  Were  you  not  terrifiea  to  death  for  fear  of  highwaymen?'' 
lisped  £liza. 

"  Highwaymen!''  ejaculated  Ned  in  a  somewhat  bolder  tone  of 
contempt 

«  Yes,— I  can  relate  one  adventure  of  a  highwayman*'  replied 
die  visiter,  in  a  demure  voice,  accompanied  with  a  glance  of  her 
merry  eyes  to  her  father,  which  he  answered   with  a  corres* 

Sending  smile,  that  prepared  us  for  some  tale  of  at  least 
loodless  peril.  Then  drawing  herself  up  with  a  pretty  air 
of  importance,  as  that  of  one  who  has  something  to  tell,  she 
changed  her  colloquial  phraseology  for  a  more  dignified  manner, 
and  commenced  her  relation.  '*  To  prepare  you  for  the  event  I 
am  about  to  recount,  and  to  answer  in  some  degree  the  in(|uiries 
of  my  younger  auditors,  I  must  take  up  my  narrative  with  the 
earlier  occurrences  of  that  day,  and  describe  to  you  how  my 
reasoning  faculties  were  overwhelmed  and  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
found emotions  that  crowded  on  me,  while  .my  excitea  imagina- 
tion was  still  revelling  io  the  splendours  of  the  scene  I  had  iust 
viewed  for  the  last  time;— for  the  last  time,  I  had  stood  before 
Nature's  sublimest  spectacle!  for  the  last  time,  had  felt  all  thit 
glory  of  refracted  light,  and  everiasting  sound,  and  infinity  of 
motion,  to  which  the  whole  world  can  scarcely  afford  a  parallel! 
But  I  will  forbear,  and  merdy  observe  that  we  left  Whitney's, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara,  at  an  early  hour  to  com- 
mence our  homeward  journey.  Our  view  of  tiie  river  was  at  first 
entirely  obstructed  by  trees;  but  after  driving  some  little  distance, 
on  lookine  back  through  a  vista  which  sud&nly  presented  itself, 
we  had  a  last  glimpse  of  the  fidl  which  was  of  matchless  beauty. 
We  saw  only  a  vapoury  curtain  of  resplendent  brightness, 
for  its  termination  at  either  shore  was  veiled  by  the  intervening 
masses  of  heavy  and  luxuriant  folia|;e.  The  effect  of  the  scene 
was  astimisbin^y  heightened  by  this  partial  concealment,  as  it 
furnished  by  this  incertitude  a  wider  scope  for  the  reveries  of  im- 
agination." 

«<  Enchanting!"  exclaimed  Eliza  with  a  flourish  of  her  hands, 
and  a  sentimental  roll  of  her  eyes  towuti  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
Miss  Roscourt,  not  heeding  this  interruption,  continued  her  nar- 
ration. 
**  About  four  mfles  from  the  Fall  the  road  suddenly  approaches 
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near  the  river  cliflb,  and  a  view  of  its  windii^s  throagh  the  per- 
pendicular and  gigantic  rocks  is  opened  to  the  eje.  Here  we 
alighted  from  the  carriaee,  and  crossing  a  fence  at  the  roadside, 
we  stood  upon  a  broad  level  platform  of  rock  which  crowns  the 
battlements  that  frown  in  terrifick  majesty  over  a  chasm  bearing 
the  name  of '  Tlie  Devil's  Den.'  This  chasm  is  open  to  the  torrent 
that  sweeps  bj,  on  one  side;  the  rocks,  which  tower  three  hundred 
feet  above  it»  enclose  it  on  every  other.  A  traditionary  legend 
adds  to  the  wild  horror  of  this  spot-— for  here,  as  the  story  runs, 
during  the  old  French  war,  a  party  of  traders,  who  were  travelling 
with  their  loaded  ox- wagons  alone  the  ancient  portage  around 
the  Fall,  were  captured  by  a  band  of  savages,  and  Frenchmen 
more  savage  than  they;  and  the  poor  wretches  were  driven  by 
this  ruffian  gang  headlong  down  tiiis  tremendous  abyss— teams, 
and  all!'' 

**  What!  allr"  demanded  the  children,  pale  with  horror. 

*'  Yes,  all  were  dashed  to  pieces,  save  one  man  —who  was  pro- 
videntially rescued  by  falling  amidst  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  grew  near  the  summit  of  the  cra^s;  he  lived,  to  tell  the 
atory  to  the  British  commander  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  ample  ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  murderl— a  ven- 
geance as  shockiug  to  humanity  as  the  deed  it  was  intended  to 
punish:— a  party  of  the  British  was  despatched  a^inst  the  unsus- 
pecting enemy,  and  coming  upon  them  by  surprise,  massacred 
the  band,  amounting  to  about  seventy  Frenchmen  and  Indians. 
For  a  short  distance,  the  road  we  were  pursuing  continued  to 
present  a  view  of  the  pent  up  flood,  which  seemed  to  roll  its  huge 
weight  in  toilsome  agony  between  the  rocky.  cliflTs  that  rose  to  a 
^at  height  Lewiston,  which  we  reached  soon  after,  is  situated 
just  at  the  base  of  that  vast  terrace  which  terminates  the  upper 

Elatform,  or  summit  land;  below  is  the  lower  plateau,  which  is  a 
road  belt  of  alluvial  formation"  (here  the  young  lady  archly 
glanced  toward  Ned,  who,  she  had  already  discovered,  affected 
such  recondite  words,)  "over  which  once  flowed  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario.  From  the  verge  of  this  terrace,  which  is  every 
where  very  steep  and  upward  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  the 
view  is  very  fine.  The  'boundless  continuity'  of  forest  that  covers 
the  «2<uinon,"  (another  significant  glance  at  Ned)  "  is  broken  by 
the  splendid  process  of  the  Niagara;  which  is  here  visible  until 
its  course  is  lost  in  the  wide  spread  waters  of  the  distant  lake, 
together  with  the  villages  and  forts  on  either  shore,  and  the  fer- 
tile farms  which  surrounded  them.  At  Lewiston  we  commenced 
a  course  along  the  sreat  natural  turnpike,  or  Ridge-road:— we 
were  now  to  leave  the  storied  shores  of  the  ma£nificent  Niagara, 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  depression  Uiat  stole  over  nke 
as  this  reflection  presented  itself  to  my  mind;  silently  we  pursued 
our  course  along  this  Ridge,  which  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it,  and  eitend^ 
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for  serentj-eii^t  miles  from  the  Niagara  ta  the  Genessee  riyers« 
aJo&g  the  line  of  an  abrupt  limestone  ledge  which  is  generally 
about  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  road."— - 

*'  What  appearance  does  this  ridge  present?"  demanded  my 
brother,  who,  together  with  the  other  semors  of  the  circle  had  now 
become  an  attentive  auditor. 

**lt  is,"  she  replied,  ''composed  of  beach,  sand,  and  pebbles, 
intermixed  with  small  shells;  its  width  varies  from  about  four 
to  eight  rods;  it  is  elevated  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  low 
swampy  grounds  on  either  side;  and  is  finished  along  its  centre 
with  a  crowning  arch  (similar  to  the  mode  pursued  in  making 
turnpike  roads,)  perfectly  level  and  with  all  the  accuracy  of  an 
artificial  work.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waters 
of  the  Ontario  liake  once  washed  the  base  of  that  limestone  ledge, 
which  bounds  the  alluvial  strip  of  land  now  lyinc  between  it  and 
the  lake;  if  so,  this  ricl^e  may  have  been  a  bar  formed  by  the  re- 
action, or  underttno  oi  the  waves,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  common 
marine  phenomenon.  B'or  some  distance  after  we  left  Lewiston, 
this  rich  bottom  land  is  partially  cleared,  and  a  succession  of  fine 
farms  occur,  like  smiling  Oases  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest:  but 
soon  the  appearance  of  cultivation  became  more  rare;  and  a  vast 
wood  presented  itself,  composed  of  trees  of  a  stupendous  growth, 
clusteringso  thicklvupon  the  ground,  that  when  felled, and  lying  on 
the  earth,  it  seemed  impossible  for  a  person  to  make  his  way  mrough 
the  enormous  piles  of  timber  with  which  the  land  was  encumbered. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  under  the  operation  of  clearing  as 
we  passed;  the  wood  is  burned  on  the  soil,  and  the  smoke  of  these 
firea  was  seen  curling  in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  the  heavy 
thundering  crash  of  some  gigantic  denizen  of  tlie  soil,  denoted 
that  the  axe-man  was  then  busy  at  his  sylvan  warfare.  At  a 
small  settlement  called  Cambria  we  were  delayed  for  some  time 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  conveyance  by  which  the  gentlemen  of 
our  party  miffht  be  enabled  to  visit  Lockport  where  the  *  grand 
canaP  ascends  the  limestone  ledge,  for  the  stage-proprietors  will 
not  permit  their  carriages  ^to  encounter  the  terrible  road  that 
leads  to  that  spot— After  overcoming  many  difiiculties,  and  ex- 
pending much  precious  time,  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stout 
tarm-wagon  for  the  pifrpose.  We  then  proceeded  onward 
tiirough  the  vast  forest  until  we  reached  a  fog  cabin,  where,  at 
my  father's  request,  I  was  to  remain  and  await  the  return  of  my 
fellow  travellers;  for,  in  tenderness  to  me,  he  would  not  permit 
me  to  accompany  them  in  their  fatiguing  and  perilous  expedition. 
There  then  I  stayed,  contentedly  employing  myself,  as  I  was  ac- 
customed to  do  in  such  intervals,  in  writing  to  my  dear  mother  a 
minute  detail  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  our  journey.  After  I 
had  completed  my  task,  I  strolled  around  and  collected  curious 
pebbles  tor  my  brothers,  and  wild  flowers  to  press  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book  for  my  sisters;  until  tiie  slanting  sunbeams  re- 
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minded  ne  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  I  reflected  with  some 
dismaj  that  we  had  yet  to  trarerse  a  considerable  nortion  of  the 
« eleven-mile-wood'  before  we  reached  Hartland  where  we  were 
to  pass  the  night  As  the  sun  sank  yet  lower  and  lower  in  the 
skj,  I  gazed  with  apprehension  and  listened  with  feverish  eara*- 
neos  for  the  sound  ot  our  returning  travellers'  wheels.  At  nrst 
.  I  made  ail  reasonable  allowance  for  their  slow  progress  over  the 
hqge  lop  that  formed  their  road  throu^  the  swamp,  and  for  the 
time  which  they  mi^ht  consume  in  examining  the  stupendous  woik 
thej  had  gone  to  visit" 

**  Were  you  not  afraid  to  be  ail  alone  in  that  desolate  place?*' 
interrupted  one  of  her  auditors. 

"  Not  in  the  least  for  myself  she.  answered,  *'  but  when  I  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  those  incessant  explosions  occasioned  by  the 
blasting  of  rocks,  which  the  workmen  were  then  excavating,  I  trem- 
bled for  my  father's  safety,  nor  did  the  relation  of  the  dreadful 
accidents  which  were  daily  occurring  among  the  workmen,  by 
which  the  ^ood  woiftan  of  the  house  attempted  to  amuse  me,  tend 
to  tranquilize  my  nerves— indeed,  by  the  time  that  the  travellers 
had  returned,  I  was  in  a  fit  state  to  believe  that  the  visit  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party.  The  lone  level  sunbeams  were 
still  playing  over  the  forest  verge,  but  we  nad  scarcely  resumed 
our  joarney,  ere  they  sloped  yet  farther  and  farther  upward  as  the 
burning  orb  dropped  slowly  behind  its  woodland  boundary;  and 
the  dasky  hues  of  twilight  gathered  around  our  pathway-^ut  of 
this  twilight,  we  inhabitants  of  the  south  can  form  no  idea,  so 
lone  protracted!  so  dewy,  cool,  and  fresh!-— this  long  delicious 
twiPight  was  at  that  time,  however,  wrapt  in  gloom  by  the  deep 
umbrageous  forest  which  almost  shut  us  in  from  the  fair  empy- 
rean;— slowly,  and  as  if  straggling  with  the  dying  day-beams, 
the  stars  one  by  one  gleamed  out  above  our  narrow  leafy  opening, 
and  presently  we  saw  the  young  moon  sailing  her  silver  barque 
athwart  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  our  whole  party  relapsed  into 
silence,  as  if  we  had  felt  ourselves  intruders  in  mute  r^ature's 
magnificent  sanctuary. — I  was  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage 
beside  my  father;  for,  as  the  lady,  I  had  always  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  ponderous  post-coach.  The  leathern  curtain  of  my  corner 
of  the  carriage  rendering  the  air  confined;  without  communicat- 
ing my  wishes  on  the  subject,  I  was  quietly  busied  in  disengaging 
the  buttons  at  the  back,  when  I  felt  my  hand  seized  roughly  trom 
without — and  at  that  moment  there  was  a  shout  of '  stop  the  coach' 
*  stop  the  coach'  quickly  and  loudly  vociferated,  one  of  the  front 
passengers  being  at  the  same  time  extended  for  nearly  half  hb 
length  from  the  carriage  window  on  my  side,— I  had  suddenly 
wrenched  my  hand  from  the  srasp  of  the  unknown  assailant,  and 
was  now  crouching  in  speechless  terror  close  to  my  father,  whilst 
the  hue  and  cry  of  'stop  thief,  stop  thief,  ahighwavman!"  was 
vociferatedon  all  sides.  The  tumult  was  universal.— One  saw  &• 
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a^ressor  fljing  in  one  direction,  hat  it  was  only  a  flickering 
moon-beam  playing  over  the  morass:  Another  percived  him  stand-* 
ing  partly  concealed  within  the  forest,  but  that  proved  to  be  a 
scathed  and  mossy  stump.  At  length,  when  we  had  ascertained 
that  the  man  had  really  escaped,  and  the  tumult  had  somewhat 
subsided,  we  began  to  question  the  person  who  had  raised  tiie 
alarm.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  fellow's  arm  just  behind  '  the 
lady's  seat  in  the  very  act  of  unbuckling  the  baggage,  when  he 
darted  out  upon  him  and  caught  his  arm,  but  the  villain  was  too 
powerful  for  him  and  had  escaped  his  ^rasp. — 1  now  rallied  my 
affrighted  wits  and  spoke.  *  Pernaps  sir,  it  was  my  arm  you  seizea; 
for  as  the  alarm  began,  I  felt  my  band  suddenly  grasped,  as  I 
thought,  by«the  highwayman,  but  1  plucked  it  away  in  a  moment' 
The  wide  forest  echoed  with  the  laugh  that  now  ensued,  and  the 
valiant  thief-taker  hung  his  '  diminished  head'  in  silent  shan^e  at 
this  ludicrous  denouement.' 

'*Then  there  was  no.  robber  after  all!"  exclaimed  the  children 
in  voices  of  disappointment,  as  our  laughter  at  this  unexpected 
conclusion  had  somewhat  subsided,  '*  ana  y4M  reached  the  end  of 
of  your  day's  journey  in  safety!" 

'<  Yes;  inglorioas  as  the  confession  is,  we  reached  our  place  of 
destination  in  safety.    And  in  all 

'*  My  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care' 

this  was  the  most  baDditti4ike  adventure  I  have  ever  met  with." 

R.E. 
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'*  We  must  ascertain  what  has  become  of  our  poor  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Smallglebe  to  his  companions,  as  they  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  Nag's  Head.  The  proposal  was  cordially  assented  to,  and 
they  directed  their  steps  towards  Mr.  Slenderstave's  domicile. 
'*  I  fear  his  loss  is  very  great,"  said  Mr.  Littlesight.  "  Perhaps  his 
half  year's  interest,"  grumbled  Dr.  Manydrauffht  "  His  money 
is  in  the  funds,"  observed  Mr.  Ailoften,  "  and  it  will  be  well  if 
the  wench  have  not  got  his  securities."  <*  Hope  the  best,  hope 
the  best,"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  somewhat  testily;  the  allusion  to 
the  theft  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

After  solemnly  splashing  through  the  mire  of  Catwallop  Lane, 
the  party  reached  the  door  of  Mrs.  Judy  Mugg,  dealer  in  straw 
bonnets,  in  whose  dwelling  the  poet  occupied  apartments.  Mr. 
Slenderstave  had  eone  to  bed  dreadfully  ill — in  agonies;  Mrs. 
Mugg  said  this,  and  her  countenance  amply  confirmed  it.  "  Per- 
haps he  needs  spiritual  consolation,"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe.  **  He 
undoubtedly  wants  medical  assistance,"  said  Dr.  Man;^drau|ht. 
"  I  am  sure  he  must,"  replied  Mrs.  Mugg;  « I  will  ask  mm."  She 
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tew  up  fltairS)  and  then  flew  down  again  with  the  ioftraatioo, 
that  Mr,  Slenderstave  waa  somewhat  more  compofied*  but  could 
not  be  seen  or  spoken  to  on  any  consideration.  The  gentlemen 
then  separated  in  sadness,  and  each  sought  his  own  pillow* 

The  particulars  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's  loss  must  now  be  detail- 
ed. It  may  be  easiW  supposed  that  such  a  man,  a  poet,  a  novel* 
ist,  and  a  person  of  fashion,  was  a  worshipper  of  the  fair  sex;  that 
he  could  not  exist  in  this  miserable  worla  without  haviDg  a  cod* 
dess  to  adore,  and  a  furious  passion  to  stru^igle  with.  The  first 
thing  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  thought  of»  after  getting  his  shop 
fairly  opened,  was  to  find  out  some  delicious  creature  to  make 
love  to.  He  was  by  no  meaas  irresistible  to  the  fair  of  Kiddj- 
winkle.  He  ogled  here,  and  sighed  there,  and  sent  a»  tender  bil- 
let to  this  place,  and  made  an  oral  declaration  in  that  place,  and 
was  rejected  and  Hcorned  everywhere.  If  his  various  fallings  in 
love  had  been  matters  of  reality  instead  of  imagination;  if  he  could 
possibly  have  loved  anything  but  his  own  ael(  Mr.  Slenderstave"^ 
neart  would  have  been  broken  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  the  single 
year  in  which  he  carried  on  business.  But  although  he  fancied 
nis  love  to  be  boundless,  an(l  the  tortures  which  its  want  of  suc- 
cess inflicted  to  be  such  as  no  mortal  had  endured  before  him»  it 
was  mere  selfishness  throughout,  and  he  ate  heartily,  slept  sound- 
ly, and  enjoyed  his  usual  health,  amidst  his  manifold  rejections. 
He  speedily  ran  round  the  narrow  circle  of  the  beauties  of  Kid- 
dy winkle  and  then  he  was  in  despair;  he  next  formed  for  himself 
an  ideal  Laura,  and  contented  himself  with  worshipping  her  in 
the  newspapers  under  the  signature  of  Petrarch,  and  with  gallant- 
ine,  and  making  indirect,  but,  alas!  unsuccessful  advances,  to  the 
obdurate  fair  ones  who  had  already  refused  him.  Report  stated 
that  he  occasionally  flirted,  and  with,  much  success,  with  Mrs. 
Mu»;,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  credited.  That  he  was  duly  quali- 
fied tor  making  an  easy  conquest  of  her  cannot  be  doulked;  but 
then  she  was  seven  years  older  than  himself— she  was  somewhat 
lame,  and  marvellously  ill  shapen— ^he  was  horribly  pitted  with 
the  smalUpox,  had  lost  an  eye  from  the  same  disorder,  and  would 
have  been  exceedingly  ugly  if  the  small-pox  had  never  touched 
her;  and  she  was  moreover  the  relict  of  a  shoemaker.  Mr.  Slen« 
derstaye  had  taste  and  gentility,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  be* 
lieved  that  he  would  look  at  Mrs.  Mugg.  What  will  not  slander 
say,  particularly  in  small  societiesf 

Mr.  Slenderstave  went  on  in  this  way  for  five  years,  and  then 
Mr.  Littlesight  came  to  reside  in  Kiddywinkle.  Of  the  latter 
gentleman's  five  children,  all  were  settled  in  the  world  except 
Miss  Margaret*  his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mat- 
ter for  this  fair  creature,  that  she  was  the  first-bom.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Littlesight,  for  many  years  after  they  were  married,  in  truth, 
nntil  thejr  got  the  world  fairly  under  their  feet,  were  remarkably 
plain,  thrii^,  plodding  people.    The  husband  rose  with  hia  ser- 
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▼ante*  firequentl  J  worked  at  labniinnly  ai  any  af  thain,  alid  ez« 
pended  notblos  that  aeopssitj  did  not  wring  from  him.   The  wife 
cIcMelj  copied  nis  example.   Miss  Peggj^  or  Peg,  as  she  was  then 
called,  in  consequence,  after  picking  up  a  smatterine  of  knittings 
ikewing,  readings  and  writing,  was  put  to  all  the  drodaer  j  which  a 
farm-house  piroirides  in  sucn  profusion.    She  washed  tables  and 
floors,  stood  at  the  wash-tub,  milked  the  cows,  foddered  them  in 
winter  when  the  boys  were  at  plougjhi  made  hav  in  hay-time,  as- 
sisted  the  reapers  in  harvest,  and,  in  fact,  toiled  at  everything 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  female  servants  of  farmers.    This  con* 
tinned  until  she  was  sixteen  years  of  a^.    Her  parents  then, 
upon  examining  their  affairs,  found  that,  independently  of  an  ex- 
tol lent  stock  and  crop,  and  a  farm  that  enabled  them  to  save  three 
hundred  per  annum,  they  had  three  thousand  pounds  out  at  inte- 
rest, and,  in  consequence,  they  determined  to  adopt  a  new  sys- 
tem.   They  first  forsook  the  kitchen-table  and  fire-side,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  parlour;  then  Mrs.  Littlesight  ventured 
upon  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  sarsenet  ^wn;  then  she  hired  two 
maids  instead  of  one,  ceased  to  labour  m  the  kitchen  without  her 
gown,  and^  in  fact,  to  labour  in  it  at  all,  save  to  weieh  her  butter, 
count  her  e^,  inspect  her  infant  poultry,  and  scold  the  girls  for 
about  three  hours  per  day;  then  Mr.  Littlesight  found  that  work 
did  not  asree  with  him,  abandoned  it,  bought  a  superfine  coat,  ex- 
changed his  wool  hat  for  a  beaver  one,  sported  a  white  neck-cloth 
on  Sundays,  and  mounted  a  half-bred  ride^horse,  decorated  with 
^  new  sacTdle  and  bridle;  and  then  it  was  determined  that  Miss 
Peggy  should  go  for  twelve  months  to  a  boarding-school.    Miss 
Pevgy's  toil  had  agreed  excessively  well  with  her  health,  but  it 
hadcontributed  in  no  degree  to  fit  her  for  the  place  to  which  she 
was  now  destined.    She  .was  tall;  het  mien  and  frame  displayed 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  amason,  and  she  was  vulgar,  un- 
couth, awkward,  slow  and  stupid,  as  any  female,  old  or  young,  in 
the  county.    To  the  boarding-school  she  went,  where  she  gave  io 
the  governess  immense  trouble,  excited  prodigious  merriment 
among  the  ptiier  pupils,  whom  she  moved  amidst  like  a  giantess 
amonff  pigmies,  and  learned  to  read  novels,  sigh  for  sweethearts, 
Usp  after  the  fashion  of  Cockaigne,  shudder  at  the  horrid  vulgar-* 
it^  of  country  people,  and  fall  passionately  in  love  with  all  kinds 
or  extravagant  finery.    Beyona  this,  she  profited  but  little.   Af- 
ter leaving  the  boarding-school  she  had  a  few  offers,  but  they  were 
Irom  homely,  vulgar  farmers,  tiierefore  they  would  not  do.    Miss 
Littlesight  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  gentleman,  and  no  gen* 
tieman  could  be  brought  to  think  of  Miss  Littlesight.    Her  gen- 
tility sat  upon  her,  exactly  as  a  West-end  barber's  costume  and 
'*  head  of  hair"  would  sit  upon  a  braWny  Irish  labourer,  and 
even  the  "profane  vulgar''  saw  that  it  was  amts/U  altogether^ 
Her  two  sisters  were  luckily  mere  children  when  the  parents 
changed  their  system;  they  escaped  tml,  were  sent  te  the  board- 
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i]ig-«oh4>ol  at  an  early  aoe,  contuuied  there  loB|;^]io«gli  to  become, 
in  some  measare,  fine  ladies  in  reality,  captivated  two  drapers' 
shopmen  before  they  left  it,  and  married  as  soon  as  thej  were 
marrisgeable;  but  poor  Miss  Peggy  remained  a  sninster. 

When  Mr.  Littlesight  removed  to  RiddywinVle  his  dwighter 
was  about  thirty -two.  The  chance,  from  severe  labour  to  none  at 
ail,  had  blown  her  out  wonderfully  in  thickness,  and  her  eirt,  in 
certain  parts,  would  not  have  been  very  much  less  than  hei  iltitude. 
Her  face  was,  however,  what  the  ploughmen  call  '«a  pretty  an;"  it 
was  circular,  the  features  were  good,  the  espression  was  sweet, 
the  cheeks  were  immoderately  puCTed  up,  and  their  colour  was 
the  deepest  that  ever  ravished  on  the  cheeks  of  milkmaid.  Then 
her  dress — heavens!  what  silks  and  laces — what  bonnets  and  pe- 
lisses—what exquisite  shapes  and  dazzling  colours!  It  was  an 
ecstatic  sight  to  see  her  sailing,  as  roajesticaUv  as  her  heavy  gait 
would  permit,  to  church  on  the  Sabbath.    The  arrival  of  a  netcr 

{oung  ladv  at  Kiddywinkle  was  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
Ir.  Slenderstave.  He  offled,  and  she  ogled  again;  he  heard  that 
she  iiad  been  inquiring  who  the  **  fine  young  gentleman"  was  who 
sat  in  a  certain  pew,  and  he  was  in  raptures.  He  got  introduced^ 
Miss  Littlesight  was  all  kindness,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  had 
made  a  conquest  The  moment  for  making  a  declaration  arrived* 
and  this,  past  experience  told  him,  was  an  awful  affair.  Mr.  Slen- 
derstave, however,  hit  upon  a  happy  expedient;  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  they  were  alone,  to  draw  the  County  Herald  from 
hi^  pocket,  put  it  into  Miss  Littlesight^s  hands,  and  directed  her 
attention  to  certain  verses  which  eraced  the  first  column  of  the 
last  page.    She  examined  them  witii  great  attention,  and  behold! 

thev  were  addressed  to  Miss  M Ij— •  of  K — — .    They 

tola  Miss  M— — -  L— -  that  she  was  a  seraph  who  had  set  the 
World  on  fire,  and  that  the  writer  was  smit,  wounded,  chained, 
heart-broken,  actually  dyins  for  her;  and  they  bore  the  signature 
of  Petrarch.  Here  was  a  discovery!  The  elegant  and  refined  Mr. 
Slenderstave**the  fashionable  and  learned  Mr.  Slenderstave-^the 
fine  author^-the  actual  Petrarch  of  Kiddywinkle  was  in  love,  and 
with  her.  Miss  Littlesight!  It  was  almost  too  much  for  nature.  Her 
face  burned,  her  heart  beat  and  rose  to  her  mouth,  she  gasped,  and 
really  feared  she  should  choke.  At  lengtli,  after  reading  the 
verses  eight  times,  she  ventured  to  dance  at  the  silent  Mr.  olen- 
derstave,and  lo!  he  was  supporting  himself  against  the  wall,  ^a^ 
king  like  a  man  in  the  ague,  and  exhibiting  a  face  almost  terrify- 
ing. She  smiled  tenderly;— he  strode  majestically  across  the 
room,  dropped,  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  seized  her  hand,  and  then— the  pen  of  an  angel  could  scarce* 
ly  describe  what  followed!  llie  attitudes — the  novel  and  sub- 
lime language— the  rfaapsodies^^the  ecstasies — ^ye  powers!  they 
surpassed  all  attempt  at  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Miss 
Littlesigjht  and  Mr.  Slenderstave,  witliout  loss  of  time,  swore,  by 
every  thing  above  and  below,  to  adore  each  other  to  eternity. 
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This  ifAj  all  appear  very  ridicnloas.  Of  the  few  eyeriastiiig  to- 
(lies  of  laughter  which  this  world  of  teare  contains,  the  passion, 
and  adventures,  and  sufferings,  and  joys  of  lovers,  form  almust  the 
most  prominent  one.  As  soon  as  men  and  women  escape  from 
the  raptures  of  successful,  and  the  agonies  of  despairing,  love, 
their  nrst  care  is  to  make  a  jest  of  those  who  are  enthralled  by 
either.  The  youth  whose  peace  is  blasted  and  whose  reason  tot- 
ters—the fair  one  whose  hurt  is  cleft,  and  who  is  sinking  into  an 
untimely  grave— from  attachment  that  may  not  hope,  are  perhaps 
regarded  with  compassion;  but  still  the  compassion  is  profusely, 
tempered  with  ridicule.  This  might  be  overlooked  in  the  animal 
portion  of  mankind,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  seems  to  be  greatly  on 
the  increase,  but,  when  it  extends  farther,  it  is  not  to  be  endured. 
I  should  be  loth  to  place  at  my  table  the  person  who  could  turn 
into  mockery  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  between  man 
and  brute— -the  chief  source  of  human  happiness — ^the  passion 
which  shuns  the  worst  hearts,  and  blazes  the  most  intensely  in 
the  best-^-and  the  leading  instrument  of  civilization  and'bond  of 
union  of  society.  '  I  say  this  to  shield  my  lovers  from  derision. 
If,  after  all,  it  should  be  thought  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  and  Miss 
Littlesight  ought  to  be  excepted — that  tiieir  loves  form  fair  ob- 
jects of  joke  and  merriment— I  cannot  help  it:  the  blame  will  not 
burthen  my  shoulders—I  have  entered  my  protest — I  have  done 
my  dutv. 

The  love-matters  of  these  refined  persons  took  the  usual  course. 
The  parents,  on  being  consulted,,  protested  that  they  should  not 
marry  or  love  each  other  on  any  consideration  whatever.  Mr.  Lit- 
tlesight in  a  m^ty  rage  declared,  that  if  his  daughter  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  plough-lad,  without  even  a  copper  in  hi^  pocket,  he 
might  have  yielded— there  would  have  been  some  dignity,  some- 
thing Enslish  about  such  a  lover;— but  such  an  outlandish  jacka- 
napes as  Mr.  Slenderstave,  who  was  a  Jacobin  rascal  into  the  bar- 
gain — such  a  man  should  never  have  a  child  of  his,  while  he  had 
reath  to  prevent  it  Mrs.  Littlesight,  who  was  a  masculine,  fi- 
ery person,— *a  woman  of  vul^r  ideas  and  language,  and  who  had 
an  immense  experience  in  vituperation — vowed  she  would  break 
the  spindle  shanks  of  Mr.  Slenderstave,  if  she  ever  caught  him 
with  her  daughter.  This,  of  course,  rendered  the  attachment  un- 
conquerable. Miss  Peggy  bribed  the  servant,  and,  by  her  instru- 
mentality, smuggled  the  poet  about  three  times  a^week  into  the 
kitchen,  where  ^e  had  transient  tastes  of  his  bewitching  society. 
This  did  not  last  long.  On  a  certain  evening  Mrs.  Littlesight 
suddenly  remarked  that  her  daughter  was  absent;  she  made  the 
house  ring  widi  the  cry  of  "  Peggy,"  but  nothing  answered;  she 
searched  all  the  upper  stories,  but  no  mie  could  be  found,  save  the 
servant  in  the  ^rret,  who  declared,  that  she  could  give  no  account 
of  Miss  Litdseight,  and  she  then  descended  into  the  kitchen.  No 
one  could  be  seen,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  she 
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thonght  she  heard  a  nolae  \n  the  coaUh6le.  She  fisteaed,  and 
presently  a  suppressed  ]cough  was  clearly  distinguishable.  Mercy 
on  us!  thought  Mrs.  Littlesight,—- here  are  thieves  in  the  house! 
and  seizing  the  besom,  she  boldly  adTanced  to  the  place  that 
emitted  the  fatal  noise.  On  opening  the  coal-hole's  door,  and  ga- 
zing round  with  all  due  caution,  what,  alas!  should  she  discover, 
but  Mr.  81enderstave  and  Miss  Littlesight  huddled  up  in  the  far- 
thest comer?  If  I  had  not  pledeed  myself  to  speak  Ine  truth,  no 
consideration  upon  earth  should  induce  me  to  reveal  what  fol- 
lowed. To  cry  **  Ye  villain  ye!**  place  the  candle  upon  the  floor, 
and  grasp  the  besom  with  botn  hands,  was,  with  Mrs.  Littlesight, 
the  work  of  a  moment  Mr.  Slenderstave  made  a  nimble  dart, 
with  the  view  of  flying  past  her,  he  received  a  fbrious  blow  on  the 
ribs  and  darted  back  asain.  Five  tiroes  did  he  repeat  tMs  manceu- 
vre,  and  as  often  was  be  thumped  back  by  tiie  merciless  blows  of 
his  enraged  enemy.  Had  he  been  assaulted  in  the  midst  of  the 
kitchen,  .escape  would  have  been  easy;  but  to  be  pent  up  in  a  con- 
fined coal-hole,  whose  only  point  of  egress  was  commanded  by  an 
irresistible  foe — ^it  was  horrible.  His  ribs  began  to  suffer  dread- 
fully from  the  application  of  the  besom — the  ill-starred  weapon 
had  once  come  chuck  in  his  face,  and,  besides  endangering  his 
eyes  had  damagetl  his  cheeks,  and  made  his  cravat  the  colour  of 
tne  coal -heap-Hie  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage through  the  enemj,  therefore  he  contented  himself  with  tak- 
ing up  a  defensive  position  against  the  farthest  waJI,  and  fighting 
the  besom  with  his  legs,  though  with  poor  success— and  haaitnot 
been  for  the  impetuosity  of  Mrs.  Littlesight,  there  is  no  knowinj; 
how  man^  hours,  or  even  days,  he  might  have  been  kept  in  this 
perilous  situation.  When  he  would  no  longer  come  forward  to 
receive  the  blows,  his  foe  rushed  into  the  coal-hole  to  reach  him. 
This  was  the  critical  moment  He  flew  like  l^tping*  through 
the  door,  then  flew  like  lightning  through  the  kitchen  door,  and 
then  was  seen  no  more  by  Mrs.  Littlesi^t  The  besom  was  next 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  back  of  Miss  Peggy,  as  she 
scampered  up  stairs  to  lock  herself  up  in  her  chamber. 

As  a  faithful  historian,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Little- 
sight positively  declared  to  her  neighbours,  that  he  cried  oat 
murder!  and  wept  like  a  child  all  the  time  she  was  threshing  him. 
It  is  incredible  and  must  be  re^rded  by  every  one  as  a  malicious 
falsehood;  the  more  especially,  a^  Mr.  Slenderstave  denied  it  in 
totOf  and  moreover  protested,  that  if  she  had  been  a  man,  he 
would  have  knocked  her  down  in  a  twinkling;  and  in  addition, 
would  have  *' called  her  out,"  to  the  almost  certain  outlet  of  her 
brains. 

This  was  Mr.  Slenderstave's  last  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and  of 
course  to  the  coal-hole.  Miss  Peggy  and  the  servant  spread  before 
him  innumerable  temptations  to  attract  him  thither  once  more, 
and  declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  same  visitation  to  befall 


hun  again*  bat  it  wat  vnaTailipff.  If  hia  oath  waa  to  be  believed* 
he  loved  Miaa  Littleaight,  bat  loved  himself  likewise,  and  there*' 
fore  he  could  not  think  of  nishing,  ev^n  for  her.  into  the  jaws  of 
deatraction.  Mr.  Slenderatave  waa  for  some  time,  as  well  he  miriit 
be,  grievoualj  enraged.  Independently  of  the  braiaea  and  tne 
jeopardy,  there  waa  the  disgrace;  and  it  waa  no  small  matter  to 
be  grinned  at  bv  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  KiddywinUe, 
until  he  scarcely  dared  to  put  hia  heud  out  of  doors.  At  firat  he 
determined  to  bring  his  action  of  aaaaalt  and  battery,  to  teach 
the  woman  that  the  limba  and  Uvea  of  the  king's  sulqects  were  of 
somewhat  more  value  than  she  choae  to  rate  them  at,  but  this  de- 
terroination  evaporated  in  a  moat  awful  and  pathetic  elegy.  He, 
however,  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  marvelled  how  he  escap- 
ed bein^  destroyed;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  awful  hour 
never  visited  him  without  throwing  him  into  a  cold  sweat,  and 
causing  his  teeth  to  chatter. 

As  Mr.  Slenderstave  would  not  be  so  foul-hardy  as  to  venture 
aeain  within  the  precincts  of  Mrs.  Littlesight'a  dwelling,,  he  saw 
Miss  Peggy  but  seldom.  They  were  however  most  heroically 
dying  for  each  other.  She  gave  him  her  miniatiire,  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  a  silken  purse,  worked  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  passiont 
ate  epistles  without  number.  These  he  had  spread  before  him  pti 
that  nay  which  the  robberv  was  committed  at  the  Na^s  Head, 
that  the  sight  of  them  mignt  assist  him  in  the  composition^  of  his 
novel.  He  hastily  crammed  the  miniature  and  the  lock  of  hair 
into  the  purse,  and  then  crammed  the  purse  and  its  contents  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  he  departed  for  the  little  parlour;  and 
these  precious  pledges— more  precious  to  their  owner  than 
any  thing  that  the  world  contained,  save  and  except  the  lovely 
person  of  Miss  Littlesight— which  he  had  again  and  again  sworn 
never  to  part  with,  except  with  lif&— these  precious  pledges  were 
abstracted  by  the  soft  hand  of  the  bewitching  beggar  girl,  together 
with  three  ahilHuffS  and  sixpence  in'  sterling  money!  It  was  a 
loss  sufficient  to  drive  any  lover  to  distraction,  but  more  especially 
aach  a  lover  as  Mr.  Slenderstave. 

On  the  morning  after  the  robbery,  all  Kiddvwinkle  was  in  com- 
motion. At  first,  it  was  merely  said  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  had 
been  plundered  of  five,  and  Mr.  Smallglebe  of  fifteen,  pounds- 
then  the  loss  of  the  former  was  .raised  to  forty,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  one  hundred  and  fifi^ — then,  no  doubt  from  some  mis- 
apprehension  touching  the  misfortune  that  befell  the  poet's  legs, 
it  was  asserted  that  these  legs  had  been  broken  by  the  begsar  man, 
who  had  moreover  riven  to  Mr.  Ailoften  a  brace  of  bla^  ^es— - 
then  it  waa  stated  uiat  the  parson,  shame  to  him!  had  got  drunk, 
lost  his  money  at  cards,  attempted  in  revenue  to  take  liberties 
with  the  robber's  wife,  and  had  three  riba  broken  by  the  huaband 
in  consequence— «nd  then  it  was  bandied  about  as  the  naked  truA, 
that  Mr.  Slenderstave,  having  got  somewhat  mellow  and  frisky. 
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had  tempted  tiie  woman  into  the  Inn's  yard,  and  had  been  tbl- 
lowed  by  the  man,  who  from  jealousy  had  pqt  a  knife  into  him 
without  the  least  compunction,  and  niat  he  was  then  in  the  last 
agony,  Mr.  Smallglebe  having  been  praying  with,  and  Dr.  Many- 
draught  having  been  physicking  him,  for  the  whole  night. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  exacgeration,  if  I  make  no  asseye- 
ration  touching  the  truth  of  what  i  am  now  relating;  1  should, 
in  sooth,  regard  it  as  a  huge  compliment,  to  be  told,  that  I  could 
ec^ual  slander  in  invention;  and  that  I  could  rival  report  in  imar 
gining  the  outrageous  and  the  incredible* 

Mr.  Slenderstaye,  of  course,  was  invisible.  His  four  friends 
had  an  early  meeting  to  decide  on  the  steps  that  were  to  be  taken, 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  the  vicar— his  pdrse  contained  twenty-five 
pounds — ^rendered  it  necessary  that  these  steps  should  be  serious 
ones.  Dr.  Manydraught  opened  the  discussion:  "  We  must  lose  no 
time,"  said  he,  **  we  must  have  no  half  measures*-the  villain 
must  be  pursued — seized — hanged — ^gibbeted! — Curse  it!  sir,  if  we 
let  things  like  this  pass,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  on  our  pil- 
lows without  haying  our  throats  cut!" 

*'  It  is  very  just,'*  said  Mr.  Littlesight;  **  thinss  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pitch,  when  one  cannot  give  away  a  sbilling  in  charity, 
but  one's  purse  must  be  taken  from  one  into  the  bargain!" 

Mr.  Smallglebe  was  in  a  quandary.  He  was  mightily  afflicted 
and  irritated  by  the  loss,  for,  look  at  it  as  he  would,  he  could  dis- 
cover no  justification  for  the  beggars.  If  they  had  stood  before  him 
I  firmly  believe,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  could  have  felt  in 
his  heart  to  ^'ve  the  man  a  gentle  horse-whipping,  and  the  maiden 
a  biting  reprimand;  but  the  thought  of  prosecuting — whipping-— 
transporting! — he  knew  not  how  to  bear  it.  The  words  of  the 
Doctor  made  him  tremble.  He  ^rew  a  look  at  Mr.  Ailoften, 
which  seemed  to  say  your— opinion?  but  Mr.  Ailoften  was  silent, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  sneak  himself.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  tne  main  point  as  long  as  posuble.  ''It 
is,'*  said  he,  "  an  astonishing  affiur — ^it  seems  like  a  dream— like 
magic — like  a  thing  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  man  seemed 
to  be  so  mild,  and  civil,  and  harmless,  and  well-instructed:  then 
the  maiden— I  protest  from  her  meekness  and  winning  behaviour, 
I  could  have  loved  her  as  a  daughter.  It  appears  even  yet  almost 
impossible  that  'such  people  could  do  such  an  act.  We  should  be 
thankful,  my  dear  friends,  that  we  are  placed  above  temptation. 
What  have  they  not  perhaps  suffered  from  want"— the  unkmdn^ 
of  friends— the " 

Dr.  Manydraught  lost,  all  patience^^^  My  good  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *<  do  not  be  reading  us  a  sermon,  when  youoo^ttobe 
giving  up  the  criminals  to  the  instruction  of  justice.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  a  pick-pocket's  having  a  smooth 
tongue,  and  meek,  sanctified  manners.*  You  must  to  the  Justice, 
and  take  out  a  warrant  immediately." 
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**  Prosecuting/'  said  Mr.  Smalljgilebeyin  some  co]ifiisioii,<*i8  a 
hard  thing— scarcely  a  just  thing  in  a  member  of  my  profession. 
We  should  forgive  rather  than  punish."  This  lucky  thought  re- 
nerved  the  Vicar.—**  Yes,  we  snould  set  an  example  of  christian 
forgiveness. — Really  one  could  not  have  expected  it  from  people 
of  such  an  exceedingly^  innocent  aspect^-from  such  a  young  and 
prepossessing  female  in  particular.— I  never  witnessed,  and  sus- 
pect the  world  never  witnessed,  such  a  thing  before.^'— 

"  Upon  mj^  conscience,"  cried  the  Doctor,  **  the  man  has  lost 
his  senses  with  his  purse!  Does  the  Church  teach  you  to  disobey 
the  direct  injunction  of  the  laws^^to  break  down  the  safeguards 
of  society — and  to  give  impunity  to  the  criminal,  that  he  may  per- 
severe in  crime,  and  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  reformationP' 

"The  Vicar  certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Littlesieht,  with  some 
sternness,  **  speaks  more  like  an  old  wife  than  a  scholar:  however, 
books  will  not  teach  people  every  thing." 

Mr.  Smallglebe's  countenance  fell.—**  If  I  must  prosecute,"  be 
stammered,  **I  must;  but  what  says  Mr.  Ailoften?". 

**  I  have  been  marvelling,"  said  Mr.  Ailoften,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  **  how  it  can  be  possible  for  philanthropists  and  liberals  to 
speak  of  instituting  prosecutions." 

Dr.  Manydraught's  choler  rose  ten  degrees  highen  he,  however, 
kept  it  silent  by  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff,  although  his  nose, 
in  sucking  up  tne  dust,  made  the  room  echo. 

**  I  think  I  had  better  not  prosecute,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Small- 
glebe. 

**  I,"  continued  Mr.  Ailoften,  **  could  prosecute  in  consistency, 
and  would  prosecute  as  a  duty;  but  the  case  is  different  with  those 
who  groan  over  the  sorrows  of  prisoners,  and  rail  against  ma^s* 
trates,  jailors,  and  jails;  and  it  is  more  especially  different  with 
those  who  defend  and  eulc^ze  what  are  called  liberal  opinions* 
To  teach  a  man  to  scorn  the  commands  of  his  God,  and  to  despise 
the  laws,  and  then  to  punish  him  for  practising  the  instruction; 
— to  become  the  patrons  of  thieves  and  murderers,  to  call  them 
unfortuwUes,  to  fight  their  battles,  to  deplore  their  privations,  to 
admire  their  obduracy,  to  trumpet  forth  their  complaints  as  the 
marrow  of  truth,  and  to  defame  and  labour  to  excite  public  hatred 
against  those  whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  in  durance  and 

gunish  them^--to  do  this,  and,  by  doin^  it,  to  lead  the  ignorant  to 
elieve,  that,  if  there  be  danger,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  imita- 
ting them,  and  then  prosecute  them  for  felony!  It  is  abominable! 
Whatever  it  may  be  m  law  or  worldly  opinion,  it  is,  in  unsophis- 
ticated truth,  as  heinous  a  crime  as  human  means  could  compass. 
No,  no;  philanthropists  and  liberals  cannot  in  conscience  prose- 
cute.". 

^  Dr.  Manydrau^ht  could  almost  willingly  have  made  a  felon  of 
himself  by  shootin|;  Mr.  Ailoften;  he,  however,  restrained  his 
irrath  as  far  as  possible.— <**  By  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  **it  drives 
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one  mad  to  bear  you  8ir,*«ia  man  oC  the  world,  a  man  of  sense  and 
iDformation— ^peak  in  this  manner." 

*' Perhaps,"  replied  Mr.  Ailoften,  with  remarkable  composure^ 
"  mj  woras  stii^-^I  wish  them  to  do  it.— I  would,  if  I  coultl,fill 
the  speck  that  I  occupy  in  my  country  witli  pure  English  feeling* 
I  would  strike  not  merely  the  instrument,  buttne  hand  that  fashions 
it-— not  only  the  actor  but  the  prompter.  I  have  lived  to  see  a  most 
deplorable  change  take  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  uninstructed 
part  of  my  countrymen.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  death  of  their 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  their  horror  of  euilt,  and  their  pride  in  virtu- 
ous and  honourable  conduct;  and  what  is  worse,  1  have  lived  to 
see  them  disaffected,  irreligious,  scoffing  at  moral  restraints,  and 
boasting  of  their  profligacy.  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  thia 
change  has  been  produced  by  chance,  and  I  am  not  blind  enou^ 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  has  produced  it.  It  would  be  indeed  mi- 
raculous if  the  press  should  preach  vice  and  guilt»  and  yet  make 
no  proselytes — ^if  memberf  of  Parliament  should  attack,  Chris- 
tianity and  loyalty,  and  yet  not  be  followed  by  the  multitude — if 
a  party,  comprehending  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  should  un- 
furl the  banners  of  iacobinism,  and  yet  have  no  success— if  the 
philanthropists  should  whine  and  cant  over  criminals,  and  yet  not 
lead  the  knorant  to  believe  that  crime  is  little  less  than  praise- 
worthy, fknow  that  men  will  learn  profligacy  very  rapidly  with- 
out instruction,  and,  therefore,  I  mufit  know  that  their  pronciencj 
will  be  wonderful  under  firstrrate  teachers." 

**  It  is  useless  replying,  it  is  useless  replying,"  said  the  Doctor* 
biting;  his  thumbs. 

**  I  will  NOT  prosecute!!"  said  Mr.  Smallglebe,  with  great  vehe- 
mence; *'  my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  words  and  actions  have 
not  tended  to  lead  men  to  sin;  but  still  it  tells  me  to  pardon  mj 
ignorant  fellow-creatures,  who  are  rendered  sinners  by  the  snares  of 
the  great  and  the  knowing.  Perhaps  these  poor  beings  have  been  led 
to  rob  me  by  being  taught  to  despise  Ihe  precepts  of  religion  and 
virtue  by  writers  of  great  talent — ^Noblemen  and  legislators!" 

"  It  is  but  too  pr^We,"  replied  Mr.  Ailoften;  "  and  still  you 
vmst  prosecute.  It  is  your  duty  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman.  What  the 
bible  prescribes  may  be  safely  performed.  If  the  treUy  guilty  teach* 
ers  cannot  be  reacned,  you  still  must  not  spare  the  pupils.  There 
will  be  nothing  very  painful  in  the  matter;  there  will  be  no  blood 
shed,  and  no  tortures  inflicted.  If  they  be  sent  to  prison,  ihey 
will  obtain  such  exalted  and  powerful  friends,  as  no  degree  of 

Surity  could  have  obtained  them  out  of  it;  and,  if  they  do  not  fare 
etter  than  they  liave  ever  previously  done,  they  will  at  least  fare 
better  than  half  the  innocent  labourers  in  the  country.  Then,  as 
to  the  punishment— transportation— gratuitous  conveyance  to  join 
a  tribe  of  gentlemen  and  ladies!" — 

Mr,  Smallglebe  groaned  deeply.— "You  must  then,  he  respond- 
ed, in.a  tone  which  could  scarcely  be  heard,  <*  accompany  me  te 
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the  Justice*^^  He  sat  a  few  moments  absorbed  in  thought,  then  > 
suddenly  exclaimed;  "But  our  friend  Slenderstave  was  robbed 
likewise — if  he  refuse  to  prosecute,  if  he  will  forgive  the  wrons, 
i  can  do  no  less.  He  shall  not  outdo  me  in  chtistian  charity;  ana, 
therefore,  I  will  not  stir  a  step  until  I  know  his  determination." 
The  recollection  of  this  matter,  this  discovery  of  a  chance  for 
escape,  quite  delighted  the  worthy  Vicar. 

Dr.  ManydraQ^t  departed  forthwith,  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Slenderstave*s  intention.  Although  the  pastor's  heart 
was  all  kindness  and  benevolence,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  did  not  secretly  wish  that  the  man  of  verse  miglit  be  confined 
to  his  bed  by  illness  for  at  least  three  days,  in  order  that  the  rob- 
bers might  be  enabled  to  elude  pursuit  Mr.  Slenderstave  was  a 
liberal — a  person  who  sneered  prodigiously  at  religion,  and  par- 
sons, and  laws,  and  restraints— «  gentleman  who  saw  merit,  rather 
than  evil,  in  vice  and  licentiousness;  and  who,  moreover,  grieved 
lustily  over  the  miseries  of  prison  inmates,  and  the  baiiiarity  of 
their  tyrants;  yet  Mr.  Slenderstave  actually  swore  to  Dr.  Many- 
draught,  that  he  would  flay,  rack,  and  hang,  if  possible  the  wretcn- 
es,  by  whom  he  had  been  robbed.  He  sprung  out  of  bed  and  dres- 
sed himself  with  alacrity  truly  wonderful  in  a  person  labour- 
ing under  so  much  anguish,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  stood  at  the 
side  of  Mr.  Smallglebe  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  a  magistrate,  to 
the  infinite  consternation  and  sorrow  of  tlie  Vicar.  Mr.  Small- 
elebe  was  now  left  without  excuse,  and  the  partjr  proceeded  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  obtained  a  warrant,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  I  ommy  Temple,  tailor  and  constable  of  the  parish,  with  the 
promise  of  a  reward  of  five  guineas,  if  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  offendei^. 

Notwithstanding  the  name  of  Tommy  Temple,  there  was  noth- 
ing very  magnificent  in  his  person.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  ill- 
lookins;  he  was  never  suspected  beios;  over-courageous:  and  he 
was  wEolly  inexperienced  in  those  conflicts  which  usually  attend 
the  caption  ^  desperate  reprobates.  Occasionallyi  there  was  a 
fray  between  drunken  men  at  some  alehouse  or  other,  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  appease— or  two  labourers'  wives  ouarreled, 
fought,  and  then  got  warrants  against  each  other,  which  ne  had  to 
execute;  but  these  constituted  the  most  dangerous  of  his  duties. 
In  truth,  he  was  so  seldom  employed  in  his  public  capacity,  that 
his  post  was  well  nigh  a  sinecure.  Tommy  perceived  that  the 
business  which  was  now  put  into  his  hands  was  perfectly  different 
from  any  that  he  had  ever  previously  been  callea  upon  to  execute, 
and  that  it  involved  much  peril;  he  therefore  called  upon  the  de- 
puty-constable, Neddy  Blossom,  wheelwrisht,  joiner,  and  cabinet- 
malcer,  a  square-built,  downright  kind  of  person,  to  accompany 
him.  Tommy  would  willingly  have  taken  four  or  five  men  more, 
but  the  gentlemen  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  two  men  would  not  be 
an  overmatch  for  a  man  and  a  woman;  and  he  bethou^t  himself. 
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that  if  the  five  guineas  were  diyided  among  more  than  two  per* 
sons,  the  shares  woald  scarcely  be  worth  taking.  He  tiierefore 
rapidlj  slipoed  on  his  Sabbath  habiliments,— his  best  great-coat, 
his  new  jodcej-boots,  his  white  neckcloth,  with  a  chocolate  one 
neatly  tied  over  it;  while  Neddy  merely  drew  on  a  pair  of  huge 
jack-mots:  and  they  departed  in  the  stase-coach,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  was  supposed  the  robbers  had  taken.  Tommy  dis- 
playing the  symbol  of  office  in  his  hand — a  staff  about  four  feet 
m  length,  and  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  having  sundry  golden 
letters  at  its  upper  end,  indicative  of  its  exalted  uses,  and  the 
name  of  the  venerable  place  to  which  it  belonged.  Neddy  was 
only  armed  with  a  huge  oaken  towel,  which  l^re  no  tokens  of 
official  dignity. 

After  the  coach  had  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  it  stopped  at 
a  small  public-liouse  to  chanee  horses.  Tommy,  bearing  the  staff 
before  him,  and  duly  followed  b^  Neddy,  stalked  into  the  paHouf, 
called  for  a  tankarcl  of  ale,  and  interrogated  the  landlord  touching 
the  people  who  had  called  at  his  house  in  the  preceding  twelve 
hours. 

"  Haa! — What!'**  said  mine  host,  winking,  "you're  efther  sum- 
mat! — Weel,  hang  all  rogues,  say  T. — An  audish  fellow  an'  a 
youne  lass  called  us  up  at  twelve  yestemeet.  They  gat  thersens 
roiddlin  drunk,  an'  tfiey  at  it  aghene  this  mornin.  They've 
Dobbat  just  left  us    I  changed  this  faave  pound  bill  for  'em." 

Tommy  received  the  note  with  due  dignity,  examined  it,  and 
behold  it  displayed  certain  marks  which  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
those  that  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Smallglebe.  **  Gad  rot  ye!'* 
he  exclaimed,  "you  lanlauds  arn't  a  haupenny  betther  than  thieves. 
Why  didn't  ye  stop  'em?  A  jackass  wud  ha'  knawn  'at  they 
hatln't  getten  the  money  honestly.— I've  a  right  goad  maand  to  tak 
ye  up.''^ 

Tommy  flourished  his  staff,  and  seemed  highly  yexed;  Neddy 
bristled  up  to  his  back,  and  looked  savage;  and  the  landlord  step- 
ped backward  a  couple  of  paces,  and  was  quite  chop-fallen. 

The  constable  relented,  extended  the  tankard  to  the  staring 
host,  and,  in  a  milder  tone,  desired  him  to  say  what  route  the 
robbers  had  taken.  The  latter,  after  taking  a  long  draught,  re- 
plied, "  They're  gheane  forward,  nut  faave  minuets  sen.  They 
were  hauf  drunk;  an?,  if  ye  run,  you're  seer  to  owertek  »em." 

Tommy  whipped  off  the  tankard,  paid  the  yalue,  and  set  off  on 
foot  at  full  speed;  Neddy  running  after  him  with  all  his  might  at 
the  distance  of  five  yarcfs,  which,  from  the  weight  of  the  jack- 
boots, was  speedily  increased  to  fifty. 

After  passing  with  incredible  swiftness  over  several  hundred 

*  My  readers  will  here  recognize  the  Torkshire  dialect  I  iear  thai 
they  will  tcarcely  get  the  true  tonnd  of  the  words,  ootwitbstaDdiog  the 
paios  that  I  bare  Ukeu  in  ipelling  them:  the  Cockney  pronunciation  it  to 
horrible,  and  its  ravages  have  been  spread  so  widely. 
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yards  of  the  road,  fhe  wind  of  the  constable  in  chief  began  to  fail; 
and  upon  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  perceived  that  he  was  in 
imminent  daneer  of  losine  sight  of  his  deputy.  He  moreover  be- 
thought himself,  that  if  Siey  came  up  with  the|  pickpockets,  a 
battle  would  be  inevitable,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  arrange  a  scheme  of  operations.  Moved  by  these  things  he 
made  a  dead  stop  until  Neddy  reached  him,  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded at  a  more  reasonable  pace. 

"  YeVe  heavy  heeled  te->dav,  Neddy,''  said  the  constable  with 
much  importance,  "but  it's  noobat  some  odd  ans  'at  can  touch  me 
at  runnin'  when  I  lig  mysen  out — We're  sumbody  te-day,— • 
we're  e  srand  saavice,— we're  likenesses  of  his  Majesty." 

*'Laud  bliss  me!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Neddy,  who  could 
not  conceive  how  this  could  be. 

'*  Yis,  yis,"  responded  Tommy,  in  the  same  pompous  tone, "  it's 
true  eneauf.  That  is,  Ise  the  Ring's  rippyhentive:  this  means, 
Neddy,  'at  Ise  in  a  way  King  Georee.  Noo,  you're  maa  deppaty, 
—ma  a  aavant;— Seah,  you're  his  Majesty  saavant" 

"  It's  varra  clear,*'  replied  Neddy,  tossing  up  his  head,  and 
stalking  through  tiie  mua  with  as  much  mock  dignity  as  the  tra- 
gedy king  displays  in  his  march  across  the  sta^  of  the  theatre* 

"Noo,  Neady,"  continued  the  constable  in  a  more  winning 
tone,. "  we'd  bother  cum  to  a  sattlin  about  this  faave  ^ineaa. 
Noo,  Ise  king— jTou're  saavant  I  pay  all  damaees;  if  pansh  pay 
me  again  weel— if  nut  I  lose  it  It'll  nobbat  be  fiiir,  an'  I  seer 
sic  a  reasonable  man  aa  yoursen,  Neddy,  HU  awn  it  'at  I  sud  ha' 
fewer  guineas,  an'  you  yan." 

<'Then  Ise  back  agheane,**  said  Neddy;  and  he  wheeled  about 
to  verify  his  answer. 

<*Hangye,ye^edy  taistiiU"  replied  Tommy,  in  deep  vexa- 
tion, "  then  PH  gie  ye  thotty  shillings." 

«Oaf,  oaf,"  answered  the  obstinate  deputy;  "  I'll  be  dashed  if 
I  gan  another  step  for  less  'an  oaf.  If  ony  beanes  be  broken,  ony 
een  be  knocked  out  I  runs  seame  risk  as  yoursen,  an'  I'll  have 
seame  pay.* 

The  mortified  chief  was  compelled  to  consent;  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  sullen  silence,  he  proceeded— -<'Tawkin  o'  brokken 
beanes  an'  that  we're  efther  a  parlous  bizness.  I've  read  id  pa- 
pers 'at  those  pickpockits  are  terrable  dass;  they  stab  cunstubbles 
— shot  them — ^rip  em  open.  It'll  be  weel,  Nddey,  if  we  get  yam 
ony  mair  alaave." 

''Dang  ye,"  said  Neddy,  **  you  desaave  your  hean  thumnin,  for 
nut  tellin  me  this  afore  we  staatit  If  I'd  knawn,  I  wadn't  ha' 
storr'd  afeate  frea  Kiddy  winkle.  However,  Ise  ne  wase  yit;  an' 
I'll  yam  agheane." 

"You  may  be  ashamm'd  o'  yoursen  te  speake  it"  answered 
the  constable  in  great  choler. 

'« Why  noo,"  rejoined  the  deputy,  *"  suppose  this  greate  fella 
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'at  we're  seekis  end  paal  hoot  a  pistil  an'  abut  ye,  or  sad  ram 
a  k&ife  iQte  your  guts,  or  sad  solet  yoor  skoil  wiv  a  waakin  stick» 
or  sad  toss  ye  intiv  a  dike  an'  arownd  ye,  or"^-«— 

**Hod  your  noise!"  cried  the  constable^  who  was  shivering  from 
head  to  foot  He  had  dilated  on  the  dan^  of  Neddy»  more  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  boast,  than  from  thinking  seriously  of  its  ex- 
istence; or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  then  dream  of  any  one  safTer- 
ing  but  his  deputy;  but  when  the  latter  not  only  actually  assumed 
it  to  be  possible  for  him  to  be  slain,  but  enumerated  nie  various 
modes  in  which  he  might  be  pot  to  death,  it  was  more  than  the 
courage  of  man  could  bear,  **  I  diink  as  you  say,''  he  proceeded, 
after  an  iuordinately  long  fit  of  silent  trembling,  ''it's  best  Ce  ton 
back-^there'll  be  lattle  sense  e  been  sent  tid  worois  afore  yan's 
taame  for  fifty  shillins." 

**  You  tawk  like  a .  waase  man,**  responded  Neddy.  The  con- 
stable and  his  deputy  turned  fairiy  round,  and  directed  their 
steps  towards  Riddywinkle. 

After  proceeding  about  fiftjr  yards,  Tommy  Temple  again  broke 
ttlence*  "  We're  tossin,"  said  he,  with  a  groan,  ''faave  guineas 
awa  as  if  it  was  muck."— ^«  It's  varra  true,"  solemnly  responded 
Neddy  Blossom^*—**  An*  mebbe,"  eontinued  Tommy,  «*thas  pick- 
pockits  wad  ha'  eien  thersens  up  at  sect  of  us."*— **f  t's  varra  pos- 
sable,"  replied  Neddy.— ^  An'  if  nut,"  proceeded  tiie  former, 
'*  what's  an  awd  fellow  an'  a  younc  haram^scaram  lassP  if  we 
couldn't  maister  'em,  we  owt  te  be  sainn'd  wick."— ^'  It  wad  be  a 
bonnin  sham,"  answered  the  latter,  «*  if  yan  on  us  wasn't  ower 
inonny  for  'em." — ^''then  let's  efttusr  them  sgheane,"  said  the 
constable  triumphantl^w-—^  Ise  willin,  as  you  seame  te  wish  it," 
rejoined  the  deputy  with  much  animation. 

The  two  peace  officers  suddenly  whisked  round,  and  once  more 
swiftly  travelled  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  The  road  was  full  of 
tum8,'sothat  they  could  seldom  command  a  view  of  more  of  it 
than  a  few  hundred  yards.  They  paced  along  for  half  an  hour, 
and  still  the  pickpockets  were  not  overtaken;  this  seemed  to  in- 
crease their  courage  marvellously,  and  Neddy  even  volunteered  a 
song  respecting  the  capture  of  a  hi^wayman,  and  got  throu^  it 
very  creditably.  At  length,  upon  turning  one  of  tiie  anries  of  the 
road,  they  discovered  a  man  and  a  woman  not  a  hunored  yards 
before  them.  Both  suddenly  and  involuntarily  halted.  Neddy's 
legs  rebelliously  carried  him  five  steps  backward  before  he  could 
assume  sufficient  self-command  to  render  himself  motionless. 
Tommy  looked  at  Neddy,  and  peceived  that  his  face  was  white 
as  a  sheet;— Neddy  looked  at  Tommy,  and  saw  tiiatlus  visage 
resembled  in  colour  the  inside  of  an  old-milk  cheese* 

*«  We'll  keep  eangin,  however,"  said  Tommy  Temple,  "  if  we 
deant  like  their  looks,  we  weant  meddle  wiv  'em — they  can't  tell 
'at  we're  cunstubbles,  if  we  keep  wer  awn  seacriu" — ^*Yis,"  an- 
swered'Neddy  Blossom,  •'bud  they  wud  want  to  rob  us  fj^  all 
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tl)at.''  The  constable  thought  this  hint  desemng- of  some  deli- 
beration; however,  it  was  finally  determined;  that  they  should 
proceed-— that  Tommy  should  conceal  his  staff,  and  that  if  upon 
coming  up  with  the  couple,  there  should  be  any  thing  awfiil  in  their 
appearance  or  demeanour,  they  should  not  be  molested  on  any 
consideration 

The  travellers  were  soon  reached,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  de- 
crepit old  village  labourer  and  his  wife.  Our  officers  threw  the 
salutation — **  A  nice  motherate  day,  gode  foaks,"  passed  them, 
and  then  their  courage  not  only  returned,  but  seemed  to  blaze 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  After  walking  at  a  great  rate  for  half 
an  hour  longer,  they  found  their  stren^h  begin  to  flag,  and  the 
calls  of  hunger  to  be  somewhat  pressing.  "  I*ve  some  keak  an'  ba- 
con e  me  pocket,"  said  Tommy,  **let'8  gan  aback  o' that  haystack, 
an'  hev  a  laatle  rist"  The  haystack  st^  just  behind  a  towering 
thorn  hedge,  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  large 
gate  offered  an  easy  passage  tq  it.  The  gate  was  opened,  our 
officers  approached  the  haystack,  and  lo!  under  its  sid^,  lay  a  man 
fast  asleep,  and,  under  its  end,  lay  a  young  woman  fast  asleep 
likewise.  The  constable  in  chief  silently  slip|>ed  on  his  spectacles 
—drew  forth  his  written  description-^examined  the  slumberera 
most  attentively— was  overwhelmed  with  proofs— «and  whispered 
to  the  deputy  with  a  look  of  horror,  '•  Ifs  ttiem!'* 

The  officers  retreated  about  twenty  yards  to  hold  a  council  of 
war,  taking  care,  however,  in  the  meantime,  to  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  gate.  On  examining  the  landscafie  to  see  if  help 
could  be  had  should  it  be  needed,  five  or  six  men  and  boys  were 
perceived  plowing  in  a  field  almost  within  call.  This  was  a 
most  inspiriting  circumstance.  *'  If  we  could  get  weel  astraade  on 
'em  afore  they  wakken,'*  said  Tommy,  «we  could  knock  their 
brains  out  if  thev  meade  owt  to  deah.**— "  If  they  were  o'  their 
legs,"  replied  Neddy,  <'  I  wadn't  meddle  wiv  'em  for  a  liioosan 
pund,  frae  fear  o'  pistils;  but  as  it  is,  we  can't  weel  be  owerset" 
— "  Then  we'll  at  'em,"  said  Tommy  fiercely. — **  Varra  weel," 
answered  Neddy,  with  much  firmness.^— ^'You  tak  t' man,  an' I 
tak  t'  woman,"  said  the  former—*'  I'll  be  shot  fost^"  rejoined  the 
latter,  ''Ise  nobbat  t'  saavant,  and  I'll  o'ercome  t*  woman."— ^''  I 
auther  ye,  ye  stupid  leatherheade!"  said  the  constable,  holding  the 
staff  of  office  across  his  eyes, — "  d'ye  knaw  whea's  maisthen"— 
*<  Say  ne  mair,"  answered  the  deputy,  "if  it  mun  be  seah,  it  mun." 
They  placed  themselves  in  due  order,  and  marched  to  the  at- 
tack; the  commander  taking  the  direction  of  the  end  of  the  stack, 
and  his  assistant  that  of  its  side. 

The  frequent  visits  of  carts  to  take  away  portions  of  the  hay, 
had  converted  the  turf  for  many  yards  round  the  stack,  into  mire 
six  inches  deep.  Our  officers  waded  through  tfiis  mire  as  silently 
as  possible,  but  nevertheless  they  made  sufficient  noise  to  awaken 
their  prey,  when  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  it.    The  man 
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iHnan  suddeolj  sprang  upon  their  feet,  And  were  amazed  t9 
two  men  approaching  them  with  staves  uprused  as  if  to 
lit  their  brains.  Their  rising  greatly  deranged  the  plan  of 
ions  of  their  foes,  who  halted  and  stood  for  a  moment  on 
Tensive.  "  I  anther  je/'  cried  Tommy,  flourishing  his  staff", 
ling  the  most  terrifying  tone  possible,  *'  I  auther  ye,  in  king 
,  te  souenther — to  ^e  yoarsens  up  tiv  us,  twea  of  his  majes-> 
instubbles,  for  thievin,  ye  begsally  ▼illans!*T*lf  ye  deant  sit 
his  minnit,  for  us  to  tie  yourhans  behint  ye,  and  tak  ye  tiy 
:e  'at  ye  may  be  hang'd,  we'll  brek  all  the  beanes  eyour  skin!" 
>  to  hell,"  replied  the  fellow  with  a  erin,  <'if  you  dare  to 
either  of  us,  I'll  knock  out  your  top  lights!"  He  threw  his 
cross  and  shewed  fight,  while  the  girl  made  a  similar  speech, 
litated  his  motions. 

withstanding  what  Neddy  Blossom  had  said  he  was  not  at 
L  coward.  He  thought  nothing  of  a  battle  with  a  country* 
ke  himself;  but  he  had  never  seen  a  pickpocket  by  profes- 
nd  from  the  tales  that  he  had  heard,  he  believed  such  a 
to  be  a  monster,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  deadly  weapons, 
vincible.  He  saw  that  the  fellow  was  but  a  man,  his  careful 
s  could  discover  nothing  like  a  pistol  or  any  other  weapon, 
plucked  up  his  courage.  "  Nay  then,"  he  spoke,  '*  if  ye  be 
t,  here's  at  ye;---dang  me,  if  I  can't  be  ower  monny  fo'  sike 
•  lewkin  beggar  as  you!" — ^This  speech  greatly  comforted 
art  of  the  constable,  who  thought  that,  if  relieved  from  the 
ties  of  the  man,  he  could  not  fail  of  an  easy  victory  over 
1.  Neddy  reared  his  towel  and  boldly  advanced,  while  the 
tood  motionless  in  an  attitude  of  defence;  but  lol  just  as  he 
>ing  to  strike,  the  fellow  darted  upon  him  like  lightning 
im  such  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  as  made  him  for  some 
its  uncertain  whether  they  were  in  or  out,  and  disarmed 
Neddj|r,  however,  was  not  yet  conquered.  He  rushed  at 
,  who  in  his  turn  was  giving  motion  to  the  towel,  dealt  him 
stroke  on  the  body  as  made  his  whole  bowels  cry  out  for 
,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  ground  by  a  huge  hit  on  the 
!ye.  Neddy  got  astride  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  shook  his 
L  his  face,  and  was  told  that  the  fellow  would  have'* no 
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ing  this  terrible  conflict  the  constable  and  the  girl  were  not 
iiey  in  fact  commenced  operations,  precisely  when  the  de- 
nd  the  pickpocket  commenced  them.  Tommy  Temple  was 
)n  of  some  sagacity — a  man  fond  of  a  whole  and  an  un- 
i  skin — and  he  at  first  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  'f  Cum 
,  maa  hunny,"  said  he,  with  a  seductive  smile, "  let's  ha,  ne 
ise— thott's  se  pratty  it  wad  gan  te  my  heart  te  deah  th' 
hief:*>Be  a  good  lass  an'  gan'  wie  me  quietly,  an'  upon 
f  a  cunstubble  thou  sail  be  ne  wanse  fo'  't — I'll  be  bun  te 
:  Justice  '11  set  th'  free,  an'  mebbe  tak  a  fancy  te  th'into 
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bargain." — "  Hold  your  b—  gab,  ye  did  ugly  jackanapea!'*  replied 
the  girl,  shaking  her  little  cfencned  fist  at  him, — *'  touch  me  if 
you  dare! — If  ye  do— if  ye  do — 1*11  give  your  old  bread-basket 
what  will  s^e  it  instead  of  provisions  for  a  fortnight!'*— The 
constable  was  foiled  in  his  tactics,  called  nicknames,  and  braved, 
all  in  the  same  breath,  and  this  completely  overpowered  both  his 
temper  and  his  fears.    He  started  forward  in  a  grievous  fury  to 
knock  her  down.    There  was  something  so  irresistibly  ludicrous 
in  his  thin  white  face  when  he  was  in  a  rase,  tiiat  the  girl  burst 
into  load  lauj;hter  as  he  approached  her;  Tommy  could  not  for 
his  life  conceive  what  she  was  laughine  at,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
assured  that  it  was  not  from  fear,  and  it  rendered  him  still  more 
furious.    She  set  olBT  at  full  speed  round  the  haystack,  and  he 
set  off  at  full  speed  after  her.    After  encircling  it  four  times,  she 
suddenly  stopi^d  behind  qne  of  the  corners,  and  as  Tommy  came 
flying  round  with  all  sail  set.  expecting  that  she  was  at  least  ten 
yards  before  him  on  the  other  side,  she  g»ve  him  such  a  terrible 
smack  on  the  eye,  as  made  him  cry  out  "  Oh!"  as  loudlY  as  if  he 
had  been  shot    The  female  sprung  forward  again,  with  ine  inten- 
tion  of  making  a  few  more  circuits  round  the  stack,  but  hearine 
him  groan  bitterly,  and  seizing  him  stand  with  his  hands  clapped 
upon  his  eye,  she  flew  at  him  again,  seized  the  end  of  his  staff 
with  one  hand,  and  now  pommefied  him  on  the  ribs,  and  then 
scratched  his  face  with  the  other.    The  constable  finding  himself 
thus  savagelv  dealt  with,  beean  to  kick  her  with  all  his  might, 
whereupon  stie  caught  one  of  his  legs,  gave  it  a  jerk  up,  and  then! 
-—Gracious  powers!  there  was  then  seen  Tommy  Temple  the 
tulor,  habited  in  his  Sabbath  garments,  his  new  great-coat,  oeaver 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  white  neckcloth,  with  a  chocolate 
liandkerchief  over  it,  laid  on  his  back  and  half  buried  in  mud!— • 
There  was  then  seen  Tommy  Temple,  the  valorous  constable  in 
chief  of  Riddywinkle,  laid  prostrate  under,  and  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  a  female  pickpocket! 

It  therefore  happened  that  much  at  the  same  moment,  Neddy 
Blossom  was  triumphantly  bestriding  the  prostrate  man,  and  the 
female  was  triumphantly  bestriding  me.  prostrate  Tommy  Temple. 
This  was  the  most  awkward  and  embarrassing  state  of  tilings.  It 
neutralized  the  success  of  both  parties,  and  seemed  to  say  that 
they  should  remain  in  their  present  position  forever.  "  Neddy 
hunny,  come  an*  seave  my  life!"  groaned  Tommy; — ^"'Gad  bon 
your  soft  head!"  responded  the  deputy  in  deep  vexation,  •*  I  cud 
cloot  you  mysen  for  lettin  sic  a  creature  as  that  ton  you  up.'* 
Neddy  looked  wistfully  to  see  if  he  could  serve  his  leader,  this 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  the  robber  took  advantage  of  it  The 
latter,  instructed  perhaps  b;^  thc^  example  of  the  gin,  seized  the 
leg  of  his  conqueror;  and  raised  himself  up'  with  such  force,  that 
he  fairly  threw  the  deputy  on  his  head  in  the  mud;  he  then  ran  off 
and  the  girl  ran  after  him. 
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«  Dabbish  my  buttons!"  daculated  Neddy,  as  he  gathered  him- 
self up  again  and  scraped  ttie  mud  off  his  ejes,  *<  but  I'll  bei  my 
peennatiis  hoot  of  'em  for  this."  He  then  forgetting  to  pick  up 
his  liat  pursued  them  at  full  speed,  and  the  console  was  impelled 
by  shame  to  rise  and  follow  him.  The  ploughmen  who  commanded 
a  full  view  of  them,  had  stopped  their  horses  to  gaze  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fray,  although  they  could  not  tell  for  their  lives  what 
to  make  of  the  matter.  When,  however  they  saw,  first  the  pick- 
pocket, then  the  girl,  next  Neddy  without  his  hat,  and  then  the 
constable,  all  flying  after  each  other  with  the  utmost  swiftness, 
they  were  assured  that  all  was  not  ri^^ht;  and  ihej  sallied  forth  in 
a  body  to  intercept  the  runners.  "  A  wager!"  cried  the  man, 
**  make  way!  a  wager!"  "  It  weant  deah,"  replied  the  first  plough- 
man, as  he  seized  him  by  the  collar;  i^e  girl  was  next  stopped, 
then  the  officers  came  up,  and  finally  Tommy  Temple's  official 
character  was  made  known— >his  warrant  was  exhibited — ^his  tale 
was  told — a  cart  was  procured  from  a  neighbourrns  village,  into 
which  the  pickpockets  were  put,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them 
—five  shillings  were  given  to  the  ploughmen  to  drink— and  the 
constable  and  his  deputy  drove  off  with  ueir  prisoners  in  triumph 
to  Kiddywinkle,  at  which  ancient  place  they  arrived  in  perfect 
safety. 

Thus  ended  this  most  eventful,  perilous,  triumphant,  and  me- 
morable expedition  of  Tommy  Temple  and  Neddy  Blossom. 
Neither  of  them  ever  saw  a  day  like  that,  either  before  or  after  it. 
Their  wives  ever  afterwards  esteemed  them  to  be  quite  theeouaU 
of  Wellington  in  military  genius  and  bravery,  and  even  giory« 
The  wife  of  Tommy  Temple  was  often  heard  to  say  that "  her 
husban  wad  ha'  been  meade  a  barronite  for  what  he  then  did  in 
king  sarvice,  if  greate  foaks  had  had  ony  decency  aboot  'em." 
Never  did  the  heroes  afterwards  enter  company,  without  giving 
an  exceedingly  long  and  luminous  history  of  the  exploit  They 
did  not  give  it  exactly  as  I  have  given  it,  but  this  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  They  were  interested— -I  am  disinterested — and 
this  makes  a  mighty  difference.  Had  I  been  one  of  them;  I  should 
not  have  written  as  I  have  written.  They  bolstered,  veiled,  added, 
suppressed,  embellished,  and  magnified,  until  they  at  last  produced 
a  story  which  actually  made  one's  ftesh  creep  on  one's  back,  it 
was  so  fiill  of  daring,  and  horrors  and  wonders. 

The  man  and  woman  were  taken  before  the  magistrate— the 
whole  of  Mr.  Smallglebe's  money,  save  about  a  guinea,  was  found 
upon  them — the  evidence  of  the  vicar,  the  poet,  and  the  publican, 
to  whom  they  paid  the  note,  was  duly  taken,  and  they  were  com- 
mitted for  trial.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  account  of  the  trial 
in  a  future  page  of  this  history.  I  record  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
that,  after  the  most  minute  search,  nq  trace  of  Mr.  Slenderstave's 
lost  treasures  could  be  discovered;  and  the  girl,  upon  being  inter- 
rogated, actually  confessed  that  she  had  thrown  the  whole  of  these 
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treasures — ^these  inyaluable  treasures  save  ibe  three  and  sixpence* 
into  a  ditch»  as  things  of  no  worth!  This  naturally  rendered  the 
poet  inconsolable;  and,  alas!  miseries  thickened  upon  him.  The 
rumours  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  place  were  duly  con- 
reyed  to  Miss  Peggy  Littlesight,  who  forthwith  privately  sent  her 
servant  to  Mr.  Slenderstave's  lodgings  to  make  inquiries  touching 
their  truth.  The  girl  ascertained  that  the  poet's  legs  had  not 
been  broken— that  no  knife  had  been  put  into  him--*that  no  per- 
sonal injury  had  befallen  him — and  Mr.  Slenderstave  swore  upon 
his  honour  that  he  was  neither  mellow  nor  frisky,  and  that  he  did 
not  tempt  the  young  beggar  into  the  inn's  yard.  He,  however, 
thoughtlessly  dropped  a  boast,  that  he  perhaps  could  have  done  it, 
had  he  been  so  inclined;  and  he  was  constrained  to  admit,  that 
the  female  had  abstracted  all  Miss  Peggy's  pledges  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Miss  Littlesight  ruminated  deeply  upon  this.  She 
coulu  not  conceive  how  Mr.  Slenderstave  could  know  that  he 
could  have  tempted  the  ^rl  into  the  yard,  except  from  experiment; 
and  she  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  possible  for  the  eirl 
to  empty  his  waistcoat-pocket,  if  he  had  kept  at  a  decorous  dis- 
tance from  her,  and  had  not  violated  his  solemn  vows  of  eternal 
constancy.  The  sei^rant,  upon  being  called  upon  for  her  opinion, 
and  upon  hearing  the  fears  of  her  youns  mistress,  declared  that  it 
clearly  amounted  to  positive  proof,  that  Mr.  Slenderstave  had 
been  acting  most  faithlessly  and  wickedly.  Miss  Pegey,  without 
losing  a  moment,  went  into  hy8terics;«iid  as  soon  as  she  was suf- 
ficientlv  recovered  to  ^uide  a  pen,  she  forwarded  a  note  to  the 
poet,  wliich  informed  him,  that  he  was  a  brute — a  villain — a  mon- 
ster;— that  he  might  revel  with  beggar  girls  as  he  pleased; — ^that 
he  should  have  no  more  of  her  precious  gifts  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase their  smiles^— that  she  discarded  him,  and  would  never  see 
him  more; — and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  world  for- 
ever! Mr.  Slenderstave  received  the  note — read  it— »and  took  to 
his  bed  immediately. 
Thus  ends  the  second  part  of  Kiddywinkle  History. 


For  the  Porl  Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pyroxylic  and  Pyroacetic  Spirits, — MM.  Macaire  and  Mar- 
cet  have  eiven  a  particular  account  of  these  substances,  in  a  pa- 
per, read  before  the  society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History  of 
Geneva.  They  have  several  analogies  with  alcohol,  more  especi- 
ally that  of  forming  peculiar  ethers  by  the  action  of  acids.  The 
first  is  obtained  during  the  rectification  of  pyrolignous  acid.  The 
latter  was  made  known  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  as  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  certain  acetates. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit  is  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquid    of  a 
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strong,  pungent  and  etherial  tmell,  and  strong,  hot,  and  alightlj 
pungent  taste,  learing  a  flaTonr  like  that  of  ml  of  peppermint  Sp* 
wr.OSM.  Boiline  point  150®.  Insoluble  in  oil  ot  torpentine. 
ft  Imms  with  a  bliie  flame  tnftoiit  residae*  It  forms  peculiar 
ethers  with  nitric  acid  and  with  chlorine.  Its  conatitnents  are 
carbon,  oxj^n,  and  h jdro^n. 

P^roacetic  Spirit  is  quite  distinct  in  its  properties,  from  the 
spirit  just  described.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  less,  being  only  0JS6.  It  is 
completely  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  barns,  with  an  intense 
^ite  flame.  It  consists  of  the  same  ultimate  constituents  as  the 
pjroxylic  spirit,  but  contains  more. carbon  and  less  oxygen. 

Deoxidixing  Property  of  the  Vapour  of  Water. — ^Hermbstadt, 
having  obsenred  that  the  vapour  proceeding  from  boiling  sea- 
water  had  the  power  of  coloonng  red.  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil* 
ver,  was  induced  to  suppose  that  this  liquid  contained  naturally 
a  colouring  principle.  M.  PfaflT,  U|K>n  investigating  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  has  lately  ascertained,  that  apower  of  colour- 
ing the  same  solution  is  possessed  by  the  vapour  of  pure  water 
itself.  The  effect  depends  upon  the  deoxidizenient  of  a  part  of 
the  oxide  of  silver,  caused  by  die  hydrogen  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
which  is  decomposed,  oxygen  being  at  the'  same  time  disen- 
gaged. When,  nowever,  the  discolouration  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing sea-water,  muriatic  acid  conduces,  with  the  vapour  of  water 
in  effecting  the  chanse  of  colour;  chloride  of  silver  being  form- 
ed, which,  mixing  witn  thc^teduced  silver  in  varying  proprntionsy 
creates  the  various  shades  of  colour  produced. 

Jy^w  JlfudysU  of  Red  8Uver  Or«.— *M.  Bonsdorfl^  of  Sweden, 
has  made  a  new  analysis  of  this  mineral,  and  finds  it  to  contain  no 
oxide  of  antimony,  as  heretofore  supposed  from  tiie  analyses  of 
Rlaproth  and  Vauouelin;  it  being  solely  a  compound  of  sulphuret 
of  silver,  with  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

The  method  of  analysis  adopted,  was  to  pass  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrogen  over  a  portion  of  the  mmeral  in  fine  powder.  No  water 
was  produced,  but  the  whole  of  tiie  sulphur  was  converted  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  being  received  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  produced  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  copper, 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphur  was  calculated.  What  re- 
mained of  the  mineral,  was  an  alloy  of  silver  and  antimony,  from 
which  the  silver  was  obtained  by  cupellation.  The  experimental 
results  accord  with 

1  Proportional  sulphuret  of  silver,  136 

1  —  sulphuret  of  antimony,  60 
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1  ■  antimony,  44 
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Baraeie  Jcid  in  7hurmaline.-^M.  Ghnelin,  in  his  Analytic  re- 
searches on  the  different  yarieties  of  toarmalinchasinyariably  found 
from  two  to  six  per  cent  of  boracic  acid,  which  he  considers 
to  be  an  essential  constituent  Mr.  Henry  Seybert  of  this  city 
has  analyzed  several  American  tourmalines,  and  likewise  finds 
boracic  acid  to  be  a  constant  ingredient  It  is  not,  however, 
known,  whether  the  American  mineral  occasionally  contains  lithia, 
as,  according  to  Groelin,  is  the  case  with  some  European  specimens. 
* /Mature  of  the  free  Jlcid  ejected  frfm  the  Human  Stomach  in 
Dyspepsia^ — The  observation  of  Dr.  rrout,  in  his  paper  read  before 
tiie  Royal  Society,  that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic,  is  roily  confirmed 
by  some  decisive  experiments  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Children. 

Antiseptic  powers  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Buaching  Satt-^ 
According  to  M.  Labarraque,  chloride  of  lime  possesses  great 
antiseptic  powers,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  pre- 
serving boaies,  destined  for  dissection  in  a  fresh  state.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  recommended  to  add  one  pound  of  the  chloride 
to  thirty  or  forty  quarts  of  water,  and  to  apply  the  resulting 
liquid,  by  means  of  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the  \x>aie9  intended  to 
be  preserved. 

Orfila  has  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  M.  Labarra^ue's  observations,  on  the  convenience  of  the  appli- 
cation of  chlorine,  as  a  dis-infecting  aeeht,  when  combined  with 
lime.  Having  been  called  upon  by  the  police,  to  ascertain  the 
fact  of  poisoning  in  a  body,  that  had  been  buried  for  thirty-two 
days,  it  was  disinterred;  but  the  stench  was  so  horrible,  tnat  it 
was  insupportable  even  at  the  distance  of  two-hundred  yaitls. 
The  f»tor  was  somewhat  diminished  by  three  hours'  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  to  admit  of  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations. Under  these  circumstances,  Orfila  resorted  to  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  recommended  by  Labarraque, 
which  was  sprinkled  over  the  corpse.  Very  soon  the  putrid  ex- 
halations ceased,  and  Orfila  and  his  assistants  were  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  examination,  for  several  houi-s,  without  incon- 
venience. 

Method  of  cleaning  Gold  TVinkets. — According  to  Dr.  Mac 
CoUoch,  gold  trinkets  may  be  advantageously  cleaned,  by  boiling 
them  in  aqueous  ammonia.  By  this  treatment,  the  copper  of  the 
alloy,  is  dissolved  to  a  certain  depth,  leavinff  on  the  surface  a 
stratum  of  pure  ffold,  which  is  alone  visible,  andby  which  in  effect 
the  trinket  is  gilt 

Mode  of  preserving  Copperplates  from  injury,  when  not  in 
use. — Cop|)er-plates  are  known  to  contract,  by  laying  by,  a  thin 
^oat  of  oxide,  which  in  time  injures  the  delicate  lines  of  the 
engraving.  To  obviate  this  injury  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  recommends, 
that  they  should  be  covered  witn  common  spirit  varnish,  when 
not  in  use.  This  can  be  easily  removed,  when  impressions  are 
to  be  worked  from  the  plate,  by  the  application  of  spirit  of  wine. 
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ROBERT  BURNS  AND  LORD  BTRSN. 

I  RATE  seen  Robert  Burns  laid  in  his  crave,  and  I  have  sees 
George  Gordon  Byron  borne  to  his;  of  boA  I  wish  to  speak,  and 
my  words  shall  be  spoken  with  honesty  and  freedom.  They  were 
great  thou8;h  not  eqaal  heirs  of  fame;  the  fortunes  of  their  birth 
were  widely  dissimilar;  jet  in  their  passions  and  in  their  genius 
they  approached  to  a  closer  resemblance;  their  careers  were  short 
and  glorious,  and  they  both  perished  in  the  summer  of  life,  and  m 
all  the  splendour  of  a  reputation  more  likely  to  increase  dian  di- 
minish. One  was  a  peasant,  and  the  other  was  a  peer;  but  Na- 
ture is  a  great  leveller,  and  makes  amends  for  the  injuries  of  for- 
tune by  the  richness  of  her  benefactions;  the  genius  of  Burns 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  nobles  of  the  land;  by  nature,  if  not 
by  birth,  he  was  the  peer  of  Byron.  I  knew  one,  and  1  have  seen 
botli;  I  have  hearkened  to  words  from  their  lips,  and  admired  the 
labours  of  their  pens,  and  I  am  now,  and  likely  to  remain,  under 
the  influence  of  their  magic  songs.  They  rose  by  the  force  of 
their  genius*  and  they  fell  by  the  strength  of  their  passions;  one 
wrote  from  a  love  and  the  other  from  a  scorn  of  mankind;  and 
they  both  sang  of  the  emotions  of  their  own  hearts  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  an  originality  which  few  have  equalled,  and  none  surely 
have  surpassed.  But  it  is  less  my  wish  to  draw  the  characters  of 
those  extraordinarv  men  than  to  write  what  I  remember  of  them; 
and  I  will  say  nothing  that  I  know  not  to  be.  true,  and  little  but 
what  I  saw  niyself. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Bums  was  in  Nithsdale.  I  was  theu 
a  child,  but  his  looks  and  his  voice  cannot  well 'be  foraotten;  and 
while  I  write  this  I  behold  him  as  distinctly  as  I  did  when  I  stood 
at  my  father's  knee,  and  heard  the  bard  repeat  his  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter.  He  Mas  tall  and  of  a  manly  make,  his  brow  broad  and  hi^, 
and  his  voice  varied  witli  the  character  of  his  inimitable  tale;  yet 
thrcugh  all  its  variations  it  was  melody  itself.  He  was  of  great 
personal  strength,  and  proud  too  of  displaying  it;  and  I  have  seen 
him  lift  a  load  with  ease,  which  few  ordinary  men  would  have  wil- 
lingly undertaken.  The  first  time  1  ever  saw  Byron  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold.  He 
stood  up  in  his  place  on  the  opposition  side,  and  made  a  speech 
on  the  subject  of  catholic  freedom.  His  voice  was  low,  and  I 
heard  him  but  by  fits,  and  when  I  say  he  was  witty  and  sarcastic, 
I  judge  as  much  from  the  involuntary  mirth  of  the  benches  as 
from  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears.  His  voice  had  not  the  full 
and  manly  melody  of  the  voice  of  Burns;  nor  had  he  equal  vigour 
of  frame,  nor  the  same  open  expanse  of  forehead.  But  his  race 
was  finely  formed,  and  was  impressed  with  a  more  delicate  vi- 
l^ur  than  that  of  the  peasant  poet  He  had  a  singular  conforma- 
tion of  ear,  the  lower  lobe,  instead  of  being  pendulous,  grew  down 
and  united  itself  to  the  cheek  and  resemnled  no  other  ear  I  ever 
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saw»  save  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  bast  by  Thorvald- 
son  is  feeble  and  mean;  the  painting  of  Phillips  is  more  noble  and 
much  more  like.  Of  Barns  I  have  never  seen  aught  but  a  very 
uninspired  resemblance— and  1  regret  it  the  more,  because  he  had 
A  look  worthy  of  the  happiest  eJBfort  of  art— a  look  beaming  with 
poetry  and  eloquence. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Burns  in  life  was  on  his  return  from  the 
Brow-well  of  Solwajr;  he  had  been  ailing  all  spring,  and  summer 
had  come  without  bringing  health  with  it;  he  had  gone  away  very 
ill,  and  he  returned  worse.  He  was  brought  back,  I  think,  in  a 
covered  spring-cart,  and  when  he  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
in  which  he  lived  he  could  scarce  stand  upright  He  reached  his 
own  door  with  difficulty.  He  stooped  much,  and  there  was  a  vi- 
sible change  in  his  looks.  Some  may  think  it  not  unimportant  to 
know,  that  he  was  at  that  time  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  the 
dress  nankeen  pantaloons  of  the  volunteers,  and  that  his  neck,  which 
was  inclining  to  be  short,  caused  his  hat  to  turn  up  behind,  in  the 
manner  of  the  shovel  hats  of  the  Episcopal  cler^.  Truth  obliges 
me  to  add,  that  he  was  not  fastidious  about  his  aress;  and  that  an 
officer,  curious  in  personal  appearance  and  equipments  of  his  com- 
pany, might  have  questioned  the  military  nicety  of  the  poet's 
clothes  and  arms.  But  his  colonel  was  a  maker  of  rhyme,  and 
the  poet  bad  to  display  more  charity  for  his  commander's  verse 
than  the  other  had  to  exercise  when  he  inspected  the  clothing  and 
arms  of  the  careless  bard. 

From  the  day  of  his  return  home,  till  the  hour  of  his  untimely 
death,  Dumfries  was  like  a  besiesed  place.  It  was  known  he  was 
dying,  and  the  anxiety,  not  of  the  rich  and  the  learned  only,  but 
01  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  exceeded  all  belief.  Wherever 
two  or  three  people  stood  together,  their  talk  was  of  Burns  and 
of  him  alone;  they  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  person,  of  his  works, 
of  his  family,  of  his  fame,  and  of  his  untimely  and  approachiiig 
fate,  with  a  warmth  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will  ever  enaear  Dum- 
fries to  my  remembrance.  All  tlut  be  said  or  was  saying—the 
opinions  oi  the  physicians  (and  Maxwell  was  a  kind  and  a  skilful 
one,)  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  reported  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house. 

His  eood  humour  was  unruffled,  and  Ids  wit  never  forsook  him. 
He  looked  to  one  of  his  fellow  volunteers  with  a  smile,  as  he 
stood  by  the  bed-side  with  his  eyes  wet,  and  said,  *'  John,  don't  let 
the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me."  He  was  aware  that  death  was 
dealing  with  him;  he  asked  a  lady  who  visited  him,  more  in  sin- 
cerity than  mirth,  what  commandfs  she  had  for  the  other  world — 
he  repressed* with  a  smile  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  told  them 
he  had  lived  long  enough.  As  his  life  drew  near  a  close,  tiie  ea- 
ger yet  decorous  solicitude  of  his  fellow  townsmen  increased.  He 
was  an  exciseman  it  is  true — ^a  name  odious,  from  many  associa- 
tions, to  his  countrymen — ^but  he  did  his  duty  meekly  and  kindly, 
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and  repressed  rather  than  encouraged  tiie  desire  of  some  of  his 
companions  to  push  the  law  with  seTeritr;  he  was  therefore  mnch 
beloved,  and  the  passion  of  the  Scotch  n>r  poetry  made  them  re- 
gard him  as  little  lower  than  a  spirit  inspired*  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  youn^  men  of  Dumfries  to  meet  in  the  streets  during  the 
hours  of  remission  from  labour,  and  by  these  means  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  ^neral  solicitude  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  ages.  His  differences  with  them  in  some  important  points  of 
human  speculations  and  religious  hope  were  for&otten  and  forgiv- 
en; they  thought  only  of  his  geniu»-^f  the  delidit  his  composi- 
tions had  diffused*-4ind  they  talked  of  him  with  the  same  awe  as 
of  some  departing  spirit,  whose  voice  was  to  gladden  them  no 
more.  His  last  moments  have  never  been  descrmed;  he  had  laid 
his  head  quietly  on  the  pillow  awaiting  dissolution,  when  his  at* 
tendant  reminaedhim  ot  his  medicine  and  held  tiie  cup  to  his  lips. 
He  started  suddenly  up,  drained  the  cup  at  a  gulp,  threw  tiia 
hands  before  him  like  a  man  about  to  swim,  and  spruns  from  head 
to  foot  of  the  bed — ^fell  with  his  face  down,  and  expired  without  a 
groan. 

Of  the  dying  moments  of  B^ron  we  have  no  very  minute  nor 
very  distinct  account.  He  penshed  in  a  foreign  land  amone  bar- 
banans  or  aliens,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  without  the  aid  of  a 
determined  physician,  whose  firmness  or  persuasion  might  have 
vanquished  his  obstinacy,  llis  aversion  to  bleeding  was  an  iufii^ 
mity  which  he  shared  wit!)  many  better  regulated  minds;  for  it  is 
no  uncommon  belief  that  the  first  touch  of  the  lancet  will  charm 
away  the  approach  of  death,  and  those  who  believe  this  are  wil- 
ling to  reserve  so  decisive  a  spell  for  a  more  momentous  occasion* 
He  had  parted  with  his  native  land  in  no  ordinary  bitterness  of 
spirit;  and  his  domestic  infelicity  had  rendered  his  future  peace 
of  mind  hopeless — ^this  was  aggravated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
tales  or  the  intrusion  of  travellers,  by  reports  injurious  to  his  ciiar- 
acter,  and  by  the  eager  and  vuljgar  avidity  with  which  idle  stories 
were  circulated,  which  exhibited  him  in  weakness  or  in  folly. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  long  before  his  untimely 
death  his  native  land  was  as  bright  as  ever  in  his  fancy,  and  that 
his  anger  conceived  against  the  many  for  the  sins  of  the  few  had 
subsided  or  was  subsiding.  Of  Scotland,  and  of  his  Scottish  ori- 
gin, he  has  boasted  in  more  than  one  place  of  his  poetry;  he  is 
proud  to  remember  the  land  of  his  mother,  and  to  sine  that  he  is 
half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  a  whole  one  in  his  heart  Of  his  great 
rival  in  popularity.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  speaks  with  kindness; 
and  the  complimeDt  he  has  paid  him  has  been  earned  by  the  un- 
changeable admiration  of  the  other.  ScotI  has  ever  spoken  of 
Byron  as  he  has  lately  written,  and  all  those  who  know  him  will 
feel  that  this  consistency  is  characteristic.  1  must,  however,  con- 
fess, his  forgiveness  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  an  unlooked-for  and  un- 
expected piece  of  humility  and  loving  kindness,  and,  as  a  Scotch- 
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man»  I  am  rather  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  presage  of  early  deatK 
and  to  conclude  that  the  poet  was  "  fey,"  and  forgave  his  arch 
enemy  in  the  spirit  of  the  dying  Highlander — ^"  Weel,  weel,  I  for- 
give liim»  but  God  confound  you,  my  twa  sons,  Duncan  and  Gil- 
bert, if  you  forgive  him."  The  criticism  with  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  welcomed  the  first  flight  which  Byron's  Muse  took, 
would  have  crushed  and  broken  any  spirit  less  dauntless  than  his 
own;  and  for  a  long  while  he  entertained  the  horror  of  a  reviewer 
which  a  bird  of  song  feels  for  the  presence  of  the  raven.  But  they 
smoothed  his  spirit  down,  first  by  submission  and  tiien  by  idolatry, 
and  his  pride  must  have  been  equal  to  that  which  made  the  an- 
gels fall  if  it  had  refused  to  be  soothed  by  the  obeisance  of  a  re- 
viewer. One  never  forgets,  if  he  should  happen  to  forgive,  an  in* 
suit  or  an  injury  offered  in  youth — it  grows  with  the  growth  and 
strengthens  wiui  the  strength,  and  I  may  reasonably  doubt  the 
trutli  of  the  poet's  song  when  he  sings  of  his  dear  Jeffrey.  The 
news  of  his  death  came  upon  London  like  an  earthquake;  and 
though  the  common  multitude  are  ignorant  of  literature  and  desti- 
tute of  feeling  for  the  higher  flights  of  poetry,  yet  they  consented 
to  feel  by  faith,  and  believed,  because  the  newspapers  believed, 
that  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  firmament  of  poesy  was  ex- 
tinguished forever.  With  literary  men  a  sense  of  the  public  mis- 
fortune was  mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  sense  that  a  giant  was  re- 
moved from  their  way;  and  that  they  had  room  now  to  break  a 
lance  with  an  equal,  without  the  fear  of  being  overthrown  by  fiery 
impetuosity  and  colossal  strength.  The  world  of  literature  is 
now  resiened  to  lower,  but,  perhaps,  not  less  presumptuous  poetic 
spirits.  But  among  those  wno  feared  him,  or  envied  nim,  er  loved 
him,  there  are  none  who  sorrow  not  for  the  national  loss,  and 
grieve  not  that  Byron  fell  so  soon,  and  on  a  foreign  shore. 

When  Burns  died  I  was  then  youne,  but  I  was  not  insensible 
that  a  mind  of  no  common  strength  had  passed  from  among  us. 
He  had  caught  my  fancy  and  touched  my  heart  with  his  songs  and 
his  poems,  i  went  to  see  him  laid  out  for  the  grave;  several  el- 
dem  people  were  with  me.  He  lay  in  a  plain  unadorned  cofiin, 
with  a  linen  sheet  drawn  over  his  face,  and  on  the  bed,  and  around 
the  body,  herbs  and  flowers  were  thickly  strewn  according  to  the 
usage  of  tiie  country.  He  was  wasted  somewhat  by  long  illness; 
but  death  had  not  increased  the  swarthy  hue  of  his  face,  which 
was  uncommonly  dark  and  deeply  marked— -thedying  pant:  was  vi- 
sible in  the  lower  part,  but  his  broad  and  open  brow  was  pale  and 
serene,  and  around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in  masses,  slightly  touched 
with  gray,  and  inclining  more  to  a  wave  than  a  curl.  The  room 
where  he  lay  was  plain  and  neat,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  poet's 
humble  dwelling  pressed  the  presence  of  death  more  closely  on  * 
the  heart  than  it  his  bier  had  been  embellished  by  vanity  and  co- 
vered with  the  blazonry  of  high  ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood 
and  gazed  on  him  in  silence  fpr  the  space  of  several  minutes — wo 
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venty  and  others  succeeded  ii8-*there  was  no  justiing  and  crush- 
ing, though  the  crowd  was  great — man  followed  man  as  patiently 
and  ordeny  as  if  all  had  been  a  matter  of  mutual  understanding 
—not  a  question  was  asked — ^not  a  whisper  was  heard.  This  was 
several  dajs  after  his  death.  It  is  the  custom  of  Scotland  to 
*<wake^  the  body— not  with  wild  howlings  and  wilder  songs,  and 
much  waste  of  strong  drink,  like  our  mercurial  neighbours,  but  in 
silence  or  in  prarer— superstition  says  it  is  unsonsie  to  leave  a 
corpse  alone;  and  it  is  never  left,  i  know  not  who  watched  by 
the  body  of  Bums — ^much  it  was  my  wish  to  share  in  the  honour 
—but  my  extreme  youth  would  have  made  such  a  request  seem 
foolish,  and  its  rejection  would  have  been  sure. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  feelings  of  another  people,  and  of  the  cus- 
toms of  a  higher  rank,  when  I  speak  of  laying  out  the  body  of 
Byron  for  the  crave.  It  was  announced  from  time  to  time  that 
he  was  to  be  exhibited  in  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  poet's  bier  was  recorded  in  the  pages  of  an  hundred 
publications.  They  were  at  length  completed,  and  to  separate 
the  curiosity  of  the  poor  from  the  admiration  of  the  rich,  the  latter 
were  indulged  with  tickets  of  admission,  and  a  day  was  set  a-part 
for  them  to  go  and  wonder  over  the  decked  room  and  the  embla- 
zoned bier.  Peers  and  peeresses,  priests,  poets,  and  politicians, 
came  in  gilded  chariots  and  hired  hacks  to  g^ze  upon  the  splen- 
dour of  uie  funeral  preparations,  and  to  see  in  how  rich  and  how 
vain  a  shroud  the  body  of  the  immortal  liad  been  hid.  Those  idle 
trappings  in  which  rank  seeks  to  mark  its  altitude  above  the  vul- 
nr  belonged  to  the  state  of  the  peer  rather  than  to  the  state  of 
the  poet;  genius  required  no  such  attractions;  and  all  this  magnifi- 
cence served  only  to  divide  our  regard  with  the  man  whose  in- 
spired tongue  was  now  silenc^  forever.  Who  cared  for  Lord 
Byron  the  peer,  and  the  privy  cooncellor,  with  his  coronet,  and 
his  long  descent  from  princes  on  one  side,  and  from  heroes  on 
both — and  who  did  not  care  for  George  Gordon  Byron  the  poet, 
who  has  charmed  us,  and  will  charm  our  descendants  with  his 
deep  and  impassioned  verse.  The  homage  was  rendered  to  ge- 
nius, not  surely  to  rank — for  lord  can  be  stamped  on  any  clay,  but 
inspiration  can  only  be  impressed  on  the  finest  metal. 
^  '  Of  the  day  on  which  the  multitude  were  admitted  I  know  not 
iurwhat  terms  to' speak— -I  never  surely  saw  so  Strang  a  mixture 
of  silent  sorrow  and  of  fierce  and  intractable  curiosity.  If  one 
looked  on  the  poet's  splendid  coffin  with  deep  awe,  and  thought 
of  the  gifted  spirit  which  had  lately  animated  the  cold  remains, 
others  regardeu  the  whole  as  a  pageant  or  a  show,  sot  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  idle  and  the  careless,  and  criticised  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
time,  and  who  consider  that  all  they  condescend  to  visit  should 
be  according  to  their  own  taste.  There  was  a  crushing,  a 
trampling,  and  an  impatience,  as  rude  and  as  fierce  as  ever  I  wit- 
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neued  at  a  theatre;  and  words  of  incivility  were  liandied  about, 
and  questions  asked  with  such  determination  to  be  answered,  that 
the  very  mutes,  whose  business  was  silence  and  repose,  were 
obliged  to  ioterfere  with  tongue  and  hand  between  tne  visitors 
and  the  dost  of  the  poet.  In  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  some 
of  the  trappings  which  were  there  on  the  first  day  were  removed 
on  the  second,  and  this  suspicion  of  the  good  sense  and  decorum 
of  the  multitude  called  fortn  many  expressions  of  displeasure,  as 
remarkable  for  their  warmth  as  their  propriety  of  language.  ^  By 
five  o'clock  the  people  were  all  ejected— man  and  woman — and 
the  rich  coffin  bore  tokens  of  the  touch  of  hundreds  of  eager  fin- 
gers—many of  which  had  not  been  over  clean. 

The  multitude  who  accompanied  Burns  to  the  grave  went  step 
by  step  with  the  chief  mourners;  they  might  amount  to  ten  or 
twelve  thousand.  Not  a  word  was  heard;  and,  though  all  could 
not  be  near,  and  many  could  not  see,  when  the  earth  closed  on 
their  darling  poet  forever,  there  was  no  rude  impatience  shown, 
no  fierce  disappointment  expressed.  It  was  an  impressive  and 
mournful  sight  to  see  men  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions  and  opin* 
ions  mingling  as  brothers,  and  stepping  side  by  side  down  the 
streets  ofDumfries,  with  the  remains  of  him  who  had  sung  of  their 
loves  and  joys  and  domestic  endearments,  with  a  truth  and  a  ten- 
derness which  none  perhaps  have  since  equalled.  I  could,  in- 
deed, have  wished  the  military  part  of  the  procession  awiur— -for 
he  was  buried  with  military  honours— because  I  am  one  oi  those 
who  love  simplicity  in  all  that  regards  genius.  The  scarlet  and 
gold— -the  banners  displayed-— the  measured  step,  and  the  milita- 
ry array,  with  the  sound  of  martial  instruments  of  music,  had  no 
share  in  increasing  the  solemnity  of  the  burial  scene;  and  had  no 
connexion  with  the  poet.  1  looked  on  it  then,  and  I  consider  it 
now,  as  an  idle  ostentation,  a  piece  of  superiQuous  state  which 
might  have  been  spared,  more  especially  as  his  neelected  and  tra- 
duced and  insulted  spirit  had  experienced  no  kindness  in  the  bo- 
dy from  those  lofty  people  who  are  now  proud  of  being  numbered 
as  his  coevals  and  countrymen.  His  fate  has  been  a  reproach  to 
Scotland.  But  the  reproach  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  fin- 
gland.  When  we  can  forget  Butler's  fate — Otway's  loaf— Dry- 
den's  old  age,  and  Chatterton's  poison-cup,  we  may  think  that  we 
stand  alone  in  the  iniquity  of  neglecting  pre-eminent  genius.  I 
ound  myself  at  the  brink  of  the  poet's  grave,  into  which  he  was 
about  to  descend  forever — ^there  was  a  pause  among  the  mourners 
as  if  loth  to  part  with  his  remains;  and  when  he  was  at  last  low- 
ered, and  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  sounded  on  his  coffin-lid,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  tears  on  many  cheeks  where  tears  were  not 
usual.  The  volunteers  justified  the  fears  of  their  comrade  by  three 
ra^ed  and  straggling  volleys.  The  earth  wa»  heaped  up,  the 
green  sod  laid  over  him,  and  the  multitude  stood  gazing  on  the 
grave  for  some  minutes'  space,  and  then  melted  silently  away. 
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The  dkj  was  a  fine  one,  the  sun  was  almost  without  a  cloud,  and 
not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from  dawn  to  twilight:  I  notice  this— -not 
from  mj  concurrence  in  the  common  superstition — ^diat  **  happj 
is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on/'  but  to  confute  a  pious  fraud 
of  a  religious  Magazine,  which  made  hearen  express  its  wrath  at 
the  interment  of  a  profane  poet,  in  thunder,  in  lightning,  and  in 
rain.  I  know  not  who  wrote  the  story,  and  I  wish  not  to  know; 
but  its  utter  falsehood  thousands  can  attest.  It  is  one  proof  out 
of  many,  how  divine  wrath  is  found  by  dishonest  zeal  in  a  common 
commotion  of  the  elements,  and  that  men.  whose  profession  is 
godliness  and  truth,  will  look  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  tell  a  de- 
liberate lie. 

A  few  select  friends  and  admirers  followed  Lord  Byron  to  the 
^ve — ^his  coronet  was  borne  before  him,  an<l  there  were  many 
indications  of  his  rank;  but,  save  the  assembled  multitude,  no  in- 
dications of  his  genius.  In  conformity  to  a  sineular  practice  of 
the  great,  a  long  train  of  tlieir  empty  carriages  followed  the  mourn- 
ing coaches — mocking  the  dead  witn  idle  state,  and  impeding  the 
honester  sympatliy  of  the  crowd  with  barren  pageantry.  W  here 
were  the  owners  of  those  machines  of  sloth  and  luxury — ^where 
were  the  men  of  rank  among  whose  dark  pedigrees  Lord  Byron 
threw  the  light  of  his  genius,  and  lent  the  brows  of  nobility  a  halo  to 
which  the^  were  strangers?  Where  were  the  great  Whi^r  Where 
were  the  illustrious  Tories?  Could  a  mere  difference  in  matters 
of  human  belief  keep  those  fastidious  persons  away?  But,  above 
all,  where  were  the  friends  with  whom  wedlock  had  united  him? 
On  his  desolate  corpse  no  wife  looked,  and  no  child  shed  a  tear.  I 
have  no  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  in  domestic  infelicities, 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  tney  were  separated  in  such  a  way  as 
rendered  conciliation  hopeless;  but  who  could  stand  and  look  on 
his  pale  manly  face,  and  his  dark  locks  which  early  sorrows  were 
making  thin  and  gray,  without  feeling  that,  sifted  as  he  was,  with 
a  soul  above  the  mark  of  other  men,  his  domestic  misfortunes 
called  for  our  pity  as  surely  as  his  genius  called  for  our  admiration. 
When  the  career  of  Bums  was  closed,  I  saw  another  sight^-a 
weeping  widow  and  four  helpless  sons;  they  came  into  the  streets 
in  their  mournings,  and  public  sympathy  was  awakened  afresh;  I 
shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  his  boys,  and  the  compassion  which 
they  excited.  The  poet's  life  had  not  been  without  errors,  and 
such  errors,  too,  as  a  wife  is  slow  in  forgiving;  but  he  was  hon- 
oured then,  and  is  honoured  now,  by  the  unalienable  affection  of 
his  wife,  and  the  world  repays  her  prudence  and  her  love  by  its 
regard  and  esteem. 

Bui-ns,  with  all  his  errors  in  faith  and  in  practice,  was  laid  in 
hallowed  earth,  in  the  cliurchyard  of  the  town  in  which  resided; 
no  one  thought  vf  closing  the  church  gates  against  his  bod]^,  be- 
cause of  the  freedom  of  his  poetry,  ana  the  carelessness  of  his  life. 
And  why  was  not  Byron  laid  among  the  illustrious  men  of  En- 
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gland,  in  Westminster  Abbey?  Is  there  a  poet  in  all  the  Poet's 
Corner  who  has  better  right  to  that  distinction?  Why  was  the 
door  closed  against  him,  and  opened  to  the  carcasses  of  tiiousands 
without  merit,  and  without  name?  Look  round  the  walls,  and  on 
the  floor  over  which  you  tread,  and  behold  them  encumbered  and 
inscribed  with  memorials  of  the  mean  and  the  sordid  and  the  im- 
pure, as  well  as  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great.  Why  did  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  refuse  admission  to  such  an  heir  of  fame  as  Byron? 
if  he  had  no  claim  to  lie  Within  the  consecrated  precincts  of  the 
Abbey,  he  has  no  right  to  lie  in  consecrated  ground  at  all.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pious  fee  for  sepulture  would  have  been  naid 
— and  it  is  not  a  small  one.  Hail!  to  the  Church  of  England,  if 
her  piety  is  stronger  than  her  avarice. 

8t  Johnstoun;  or  John,  Earl  of  Qowrie:  3  vols.    Maclaehlan 
and  Stewart.    Edin.  1823. 

Novels,  in  what  is  called  the  secondary  class,  come  out  so  ra- 
pidly that  the  critics  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
authors.  For  ourselves  we  have  not  made  the  attempt;  and  yet  one 
half  of  those  we  read  are  left  unnoticed,  from  the  demands  which 
other  matters  of  more  immediate  interest  make  upon  our  columns. 
This  was  lately,  and  may  even  still  be  said  to  be,  an  age  of  poetry. 
At  no  former  period  could  Britain  boast  of  such  high  and  various 
living  genius,  it  was  natural,  therefore,  from  the  general  prurienw 
of  the  times,  that  each  great  poet  should  have  at  least  a  dozen 
echoes.  Our  table  has  often  been  covered  with  reflections  o(  Camp- 
bell, Scott,  and  Byron.  Some  of  tliesc  were  exceedingly  feeble, 
but  others  were  so  vivid  that,  to  those  not  familiar  with  all  the  bor- 
rowed features,  they  niight  actually  be  mistaken  for  originals;  but 
who,  after  all,  can  dwell  long  upon  echoes  or  reflections!  In 
poetry,  especially,  they  are  sickening.  In  novels,  w hich  have  now 
taken  the  palm,  they  are  little  better:  although,  from  the  necessity 
of  resting  novels  on  a  wider  basis,  and  selecting;  a  greater  number 
of  new  incidents,  the  writers  may  be  said  rather  to  imitate  than 
reflect.  The  author  before  us,  nowever,  is,  in  all  essential,  an 
original.  He  has  been  stimulated  no  doubt  to  come  before  the 
public,  by  the  success  of  the  great  Magician  of  the  border,  whom 
he  has  imitated  not  merely  in  taking  a  portion  of  historv  for  the 

froundwork  of  his  novel,  but  also  in  the  general  mode  of  treating 
is  subject;  but  there  is  an  air  of  good  faith  pervading  the  whple 
work,  there  is  an  unpretendingness  of  manner,  supported  uniform- 
ly by  practical  isooa  sense,  and  there  is  a  power  both  of  conceiv- 
ing and  describing  character,  which  are  peculiarly  the  author's 
own.  In  point  of  fancy  he  is  greatly  btlow  the  Great  Unavowed; 
but  in  vigour  of  understanding  he  is  probably  his  superior.  He 
is  not  buoyant  in  expression,  nor  does  he  charm  us  with  the  se- 
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ductive  inflveiices  of  a  capacions^  and  brjUiant  imagiiution;  but  he 
is  sound  in  judgment*  sincere  in  opinion,  and  he  presents  his 
characters  in  clear  and  just,  though  perh..ps  subdued,  lights.  He 
is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  what  is  pictures<}ne  in  life  and  con- 
duct; but  he  cares  more  for  what  is  characteristic.  He  IocAlb  on 
human  nature  more  as  a  species  to  which  he  belongs  himself, 
than  as  an  order  of  beings  to  be  held  up  en  spectacle,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  moment,  or  the  whims  of  a  wanton  and  irrepres- 
sible fancy.  We  do  not  conceal  the  probability  that  we  may  have 
thought  more  favourably  of  this  work,  frem  its  ^ving  a  more 
natural  explanation  of  what  has  been  called  the  Gowne  Conspiracy, 
and  a  more  just  view  of  the  character  of  king  James,  than  some 
of  our  historians.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and 
the  master  of  Ruthven  were  sacrificed  to  the  meanness,  cunning, 
and  jealousy  of  power,  at  least,  if  not  jealousy  in  love,  of  the 
king,  and  tiie  enmity  of  rival  courtiers.  Difficulties  attend  the 
case  let  it  be  viewed  as  it  may,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to 
believe  any  thing  that  is  base  in  the  hollow-hearted  James,  than 
that  Gowne  and  his  brother  were  imprudent  to  insanity,  as  well 
as  atrociously  wicked.  Tlie  female  characters  are  all  well  sup- 
ported here.  Euphan  of  the  CraiKS  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
Elspeth  Mucklebacket;  queen  Anne,  lady  Agnes  Somerdale, 
and  lady  Beatrix,  may  also  be  put  in  competition  with  queea 
Mary  and  her  court  The  coquetting  of  the  queen  with  the  mas- 
ter of  Ruthven,  and  her  midnight  interview  with  youn^  Logan, 
#fter  the  murders,  are  spiritedly  given;  while  the  portraitures  of 
Nicol  Parton,  Heronshaw  the  Falconer,  Patullo  the  Jesuit,  Roth- 
say,  and  the  two  brothers,  abound  in  masterly  touches.  We  had 
almost  forgot  mine  host  and  hostess  of  Loretto,  the  graceless  son 
of  the  hostess — another  Mike  Lambourne,  old  Adam  Herbel,  the 
Abbess,  &c.,  characters  that  deserve  to  be  named,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because,  on  reflection,  they 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had  really  taken  something 
more  than  hints  from  his  great  precursor,  fiut,  after  all,  as  it  does 
happen  where  this  is  most  obvious,  that  the  characters  here  hare 
an  air  both  of  truth  and  originality  about  them,  we  must  either 
hold  that  there  is  no  imitation,  or  that  there  is  so  much  of  com- 
mon-place in  the  compositions,  that  imitation  is  an^  thing  but 
difficult.  We  incline,  however,  to  that  opinion  which  is  most 
exalting  to  the  genius  of  the  leading  author,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing an  appearance  of  running  parallels  by  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, does  not  deny  originality  to  him  who  has  subsequently 
taken  a  similar  path.  Scott  himself  has  occasionally  taken  hinte 
from  Cervantes,  Smollett,  and  Fielding,  and  materials  from  sun- 
dry chroniclers  and  historians;  yet  few  will  venture  to  sav  that 
his  original  powers  are  not  as  wonderful  as  his  acquired  Know- 
ledge. Our  present  author  is  more  like  the  author  of  Waverley 
than  any  of  his  own  grade.    He  does  not  strew  so  many  flowers 
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as  Gait;  but  there  is  less  affectation  about  him— less  husk;  and 
he  is  more  natural,  and  strives  less  to  arrive  at  fine  writing,  elo- 
(|uence,  or  pathos,  than  the  rest  of  our  secondarjr  novelists.  Am- 
bition, when  verj  obvious,  is  generally  ludicrous  if  not  successful. 
We  hope  to  meet  again  with  the  author  of  St  Johnstoun. 


For  the  Port^Folio. 
THE  ALBUM. 

The  discovery  of  (Galvanism,  like  that  of  most  other  things,  was 
entirely  owing  to  accident.  It  was  while  the  wife  of  Galvani 
was  superintending  the  culinary  preparation  of  frogs,  that  she 
obtainea  the  simple  fact,  which  has  given  immortality  to  her  hus* 
band.  A  number  of  these  animals  skinned  for  the  pot,  happened 
to  be  laid  on  a  table  near  an  electrical  machine,  and  whilst  the 
machine  was  in  a  state  of  activity,  an  attendant  chanced  to  touch 
with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  the  crural  nerve  of  one  of  the  frogs 
lying  near  the  prime  conductor;  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  The  lady 
communicated  the  observation  to  her  husband;  and  the  professor, 
who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  set  of  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  proving  that  muscular  motion  depends  upon  electricity, 
was  delighted  to  find  how  much  his  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by 
this  accidental  discovery. 

There  is  scarcely  anj  department  of  historical  literature,  which 
may  not,  like  a  professional  treatise,  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
particular  classes  of  readers.  The  annals  of  conquerors  may  afford 
viluable  information  to  tlie  military  man;  the  traveller  will  seek 
for  the  circumstances  which  have  formed,  and  which  display,  the 
character  of  the  people  whom  he  intends  to  visit,  in  the  history 
of  their  country;  ana  the  statesman  can  only  found  his  expecta- 
tions, of  what  will  be  the  probable  result  of  any  political  measures, 
on  a  knowledge  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  but  extending  to 
all  the  nations,  which  may  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  those  mea- 
sures. Nothing,  but  the  expectation  of  some  sucn  incidental 
benefits,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  historical  studies, 
can  justify  the  devoting  much  attention  to  the  chronicles  of  eas- 
tern nations.  The  only  satisfaction  which  a  well-regulated  mind 
can  find  in  the  perusal  of  such  histories,  is  derived  from  the  insta- 
bility of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  cruel  voluptuary,  who  has 
reigned  for  a  few  months  or  years,  is  assassinated  by  a  youneer 
brother,  whose  life  he  had  capriciously  spared,  in  the  general  de- 
struction of  his  nearest  relatives.  We  turn  over ' the  pi^e,  and 
the  fratricide  is  made  away  widi  by  his  confidential  minister,  or 
favourite  slave;  in  whose  family  the  atrocities  are  renewed,  and 
furnished.    But  the  satisfaction  which  results  to  the  reader. 
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from  the  celerity  and  severity  of  this  retribution,  is  a  feeling  so 
nearly  allied  to  revenge,  that  good  men,  who  are  sensible  ofthe 
necessity  of  correcting  their  own  angry  passions,  will  not  willing- 
ly encourage  it.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  obtained 
vrom  the  perusal  of  such  historians,  it  is  an  acquaintance  with 
beings,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  learned,  except  the  possible 
degree  of  meanness  and  depravity  to  which  our  nature  may  be  de- 
graded. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  virtues  may  be  found  in 
every  country;  but  under  a  aespotic  government,  they  will  seek 
security  in  the  shade. 


The  following anecdote,from  an  old  newspaper,  deserves  a  place 
in  the  next  edition  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Li* 
brary  Society,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  society  should 
come  to  the  following  resolution: — ^"  Whereas,  Mam  Ferguson, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  some  years  ago  published  a  treatise 
on  the  happiness  of  civil  society,  for  which  he  pretended  a  won-> 
derful  veneration:  and  whereas  the  said  ^dam  Ferguson,  after- 
wards, in  the  year  1778,  in  violation  of  the  ri^ts  of  human  nature, 
in  degradation  of  genius  and  learning,  and  in  prostitution  of  the 
feelings  and  independence  of  a  gentleman,  submitted  to  become  a 
tool  to  the  British  ministry,  ana  came  out  as  a  secretary  to  the 
commission  then  sent  into  America,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  subju- 
gating three  millions  of  freemen:  to  signify,  therefore,  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  society  holds  such  degeneracy;  and  in  order  to 
deter  as  much  as  in  our  power,  mankind  from  engaging  their 
talents  as  hirelings  in  schemes  of  tyranny .-^It  is  resolved,  that 
the  aforesaid  book  of  the  said  Jidam  Ferguson,  be,  in  the  city#f 
Charleston,  on  the        day  of  next  ensuing,  burnt  by  the 

hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

This  motion  met  with  considerable  opposition,  it  being  urged 
among  other  reasons,  that  the  common  hangman  was  not  under 
the  order  of  the  society,  and  the  resolve,  of  course,  would  be  a 
nullity.  After  some  amendments,  it  was  postponed  for  future 
consideration. 


*  The  idleness  of  authors  is  a  misnomer,  an  impossibility.  No 
author,  at  least  no  author  of  any  talent  was  ever  idle.  I  can  con- 
ceive the  idleness  of  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  of  a  writer  in 
the  Metropolitan  Encyclopedia,  of  the  compiler  of  a  Mathema- 
tical Dictionary-*4>ut'[  cannot  conceive  the  idleness  of  a  poet  or 
an  essayist.  He  is  most  industrious,  when  he  seems  most  at  his 
ease;— he  is  bringing  the  flowers  to  his  garners  that  his  future  art 
is  to  distil  into  a  celestial  perfume. 
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«*How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle." 

The  truly  idle  men  of  this  world  are  secretaries  of  state,  law- 
yers in  full  practice,  hank -directors,  merchants  with  "correspon- 
dents in  all  parts  of  Europe,"  fashionable  publishers,  bankers,  and 
every  variation  of  people  connected  with  trade.  These  work  by 
deputy.    But  your  poet- 


Jests  are,  as  it  were  sauce,  whereby  we  are  recreated,  that  we 
may  eat  with  more  appetite;  but  as  that  were  an  absurd  banquet 
in  which  there  were  few  dishes  of  meat,  and  much  variety  of 
sauces,  and  that  an  unpleasant  one  where  there  were  no  sauce  at 
all,  even  so  that  life  were  spent  idly  where  nothing  were  but 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  asain  that  tedious  and  uncomfortable 
where  no  pleasure  or  mirtli  were  to  be  expected. 

Sir  Thomas  Moors. 

Id  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war, 
In  hope  a  lover  lives  full  long; 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  full  far. 
In  hope  jast  men  do  suffer  wrong; 
In  hope  the  ploughman  sows  his  seed, 
Thus  hope  helps  thousands  at  their  need; 
Then  faint  not  heart,  among  the  rest; 
Whatever  chance,  hope  thou  the  best! 

Alisok. 

Richard  Fleckno,  in  1658,  thus  oddly  described  a  loquacious 
lady: — "  Her  tongue  runs  round  like  a  wheel,  one  spoke  after 
another;  there^s  no  end  of  it.  You  would  wonder  at  her  matter 
to  hear  her  talk,  and  would  admire  her  talk  when  you  hear  her 
matter.  All  the  wonder  is,  whilst  she  talks  onlv  thrums,  how 
she  makes  so  many  different  ends  hang  together.'' 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from 
other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  them. 

Lord  Baoon. 

It  has  been  finely  and  truly  observed  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  in  considering  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  its  affections  pass  into 
each  other  like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow;  though  we  can  easily  dis< 
tinguish  them  when  they  have  assumed  a  decided  colour  yet  we 
can  never  determine  where  each  hue  begins. 

KOVBMBRRy  18^— NO.  271,        50 
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NARENOR.— A  TALE. 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem 
Venetian,  Dutch,  or  French;  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  no- 
ole,  the  other  ignohlet  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal 
otherwise  in  years,  fortune,  and  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In 
Oermany^  except  they  can*  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they 
acorn  to  match  with  them.  A  noble  man  must  marry  a  noble  woman,  a 
baron  a  baron's  daughter,  a  knight  a  knight's,  a  gentleman  a  gentleman's; 
ns  slaters  sort  their  slate,  so  do  they  degrees,  and  family .-^Bubtoh's  «4fi- 
Qiomie  ^  Jiekuiekolyi  p.  349.     Folio  edition. 

In  the  days  of  fairies  and  necromancers,  (happy  days!  there  is 
nothing  like  them  now!)  lived  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Narenor, 
who  dwelt  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  wildest  part  of  a  wild  forest  in 
Germany.  How  he  got  there  I  cannot  tell  you;  his  father  and 
mother  had  been  dead  time  out  of  mind,  and  not  one  relation  had 
he  that  he  know  of  in  the  whole  world.  Bat  what  was  worst  of 
all,  he  was  of  an  ugliness  to  inspire  terror  in  all  who  saw  him. 
No  wonder  that  he  had  the  forest  all  to  himself,  for  wo  to  the  un- 
happy wight  who  should  see  his  ghastly  visage  peering  out  from* 
the  tangled  branches  there.  He  was  sure  to  dream  of  goblins  for 
several  nights  after;  yet  the  savage  of  the  Schelwer  Forest,  (for 
so  he  was  called,)  was  of  a  very  refined  nature,  and  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  again.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  did  not  take  proper  measures  to  overcome  the  repugnance 
which  his  appearance  caused  in  the  female  breast,  and  that  his 
manners  ratner  aided  than  softened  the  natural  deformity  of  his 
person.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  the  patience  requisite  for  ma- 
Lins;  himself  agreeable,  so  he  grew  misanthropic,  and  wrapt  him- 
selfup  in  a  sort  of  proud  despair,  and  in  a  wolf-skin,  which  did 
not  at  all  improve  his  looks.  But  havine  mind,  which  would  be 
fed  somehow  or  other,  and  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  offals 
of  every-day  life,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  studies  of  an  uncom- 
mon nature  for  a  peasant,  especially  to  magic  and  alchymy.  The 
hut  in  which  he  lived  had  been  before  tenanted  by  a  hermit  of 
rather  questionable  piety,  who,  indeed,  might  have  been  Dr.  Faus- 
tus  himself  for  any  thing  I  know,  Narenor  had  found  him  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  had  received  his  dying  injunction  to  bury  his 
books  and  crucibles  with  him;  but  the  hermit  died  before  T$are- 
nor  had  made  any  promise  to  that  effect,  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  even  a  promise  would  have  overcome  his  restless  curi- 
osity to  read  the  prohibited  volumes.  Many  choice  secrets  he 
found  therein;  but  what  he  most  eagerlv,  and  hitherto  in  vain, 
sought  for,  was  some  beautifying  elixir  tliat  might  eive  him  a  lit- 
tle more  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  and  afford  him  some 
chance  of  meeting  with  a  fair  partner  of  his  (at  present)  joyless, 
solitary  existence.    One  night,  after  he  had  combined  some  very 
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powerful  ingredients^  ud  dissolTed  them  in  a  cnicible»  as  he  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  experiment,  a  thick  vapour 
arose  from  the  vessel,  and  gradually  condensing,  took  the  form  of 
the  old  inhabitant  of  tl)e  cottage.    Narenor,  while  he  thrilled 
with  fear  at  the  presence  of  a  disembodied  beins,  was  yet  full  of 
hope  that  his  wishes  were  near  their  accomplisliment.    He  was 
not  disappointed;  the  hermit  held  forth  in  his  fleshless  hand  a 
vial, full  of  a  bright  sparkling  liquid,  and  thus  addressed  Narenor 
— *<  Rash,  daring  mortal;  thou  wouldst  not  obey  mv  last  command 
to  destroy  the  records  of  an  art,  which  never  maife  me  happy.    I 
spoke  in  pity  to  thyself,  but  thy  folly  requires  a  sterner  lesson. 
The  wisli  of  thy  heart  is  granted  thee.    I  come  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  to  bestow  on  thee  the  Elixir  of  Beauty.    Take  it,  but 
remember,  that  if  ever  thou  give  way  to  anger,  thy  person  shall 
resume  its  natural  unsi^htliness,  until  a  fresh  application  of  the 
elixir  restore  the  comehness  which  thou  dost  so  immoderately  co- 
vet" Having  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  gave  the  precious  phial  to 
Narenor,  (who  seized  it  with  transport,)  and  then  melted  trom  his 
view,  tiie  folds  of  his  dark  garment  blending  with  the  smoke  from 
the  crucible,  and  the  features  fading  into  vapour,  like  the  fantas- 
tic forms  seen  in  autumn's  evening  cloud.    *'  Is  it  a  dream?"  said 
Narenor:  but  the  phial  still  remained  in  his  hand,  and  he  hastened 
to  prove  the  reality  of  what  had  passed,  by  an  application  of  its 
contents.    He  placed  himself  betore  a  large  mirror  of  burnished 
steel,  which  lie  had  often  used  for  magical  purposes,  and  touched 
his  face  with  the  liquid.    Instantly  the  little  red  sunken  eyes, 
that  moved  in  different  orbits,  expanded  into  a  large  dark  pair  of 
hazel,  which  could  look  the  same  way  very  amicably;  the  nose,  if 
nose  it  could  be  called,  that  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  various  coloured  tubercles,  subsided  into  a  most  legiti- 
mate Grecian;  the  ne^ro  lips,  which  failing  to  hit  the  centre,  ap- 
peared to  have  a  particular  attraction  towards  the  left  ear,  shrunk 
into  a  mouth  which  Phidias  mi^ht  have  been  proud  to  copy.  Nor 
did  the  elixir  prove  less  efficacious  in  embellisning  tlie  whole  per- 
son of  the  happy  Narenor.     He  stood  a  model  of  manl^  grace  and 
beauty.    After  the  first  rapture  of  surprise  and  admiration  was 
over,  he  determined  to  wander  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  and 
a  ladye-love.     Accordingly,  early  on  the  following;  morning,  he 
locked  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  taking  with  him  nothing  but  a  few 
books,  a  small  stock  of  provision,  and  a  change  of  raiment,  left 
the  cottage  in  quiet  possession  to  the  ghost  of  its  late  master.  We 
will  not  say  how  often  he  looked  at  his  taper  leg,  or  made  a  mir- 
ror of  the  running  brook,  to  take  an  exact  inventory  of  his  newly 
acquired  beauties;  we  pass  on  to  more  important  matters.    J'lst 
as  twilight  be^n  to  deepen  the  shades  of  tne  forest,  shrieks  as  of 
a  female  in  distress  reacned  his  ear.  He  made  his  way  cautiously, 
but  rapidly,  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  issued,  and,  screening 
himself  behind  the  brushwood,  beheld  a  band  of  robbers  surround' 
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ing  a  coach,  and  in  the  act  ot  dra^ng  from  it  a  lady  richlj  ap- 
parelled. She  resisted  with  all  her  feeble  strength,  and  shneked 
for  help,  but  her  cries  grew  every  moment  fainter,  "  It  were  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  rescue  her  by  my  single  arm,'*  thoo^t  Nare- 
nor;  but  taking  advantage  of  his  place  of  ambush,  and  the  obscuri- 
ty of  evening,  he  called  aloud  in  threatening  terms,  changing  the 
tone  of  his  voice  as  often,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  and  running 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  deceive  the  robbers  into  a  belief  that  a 
considerable  band  was  approaching  to  the  lady^s  rescue.  The 
echoes  were  extremely  kind  on  the  occasion,  and  save  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  doubling  and  redoubling  ^e  sinjgle  voice 
of  Narenor  into  an  alarmine  multitude  of  sounds.  Perhaps  also 
the  fairies  might  have  someSiing  to  do  with  it;  but,  however,  this 
was,  the  robbers  were  certainly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled, 
leaving  the  poor  lady  very  uncourteously  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  a  swoon.  Narenor  hastened  to  raise  her.  The  terror  which 
closed  her  eyes  did  not  prevent  her  extreme  beauty  from  beine 
apparent  at  the  first  glance.  Perhaps  the  disorder  of  her  fine  dark 
hair,  contrasted  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  comnlexion, 
heightened  the  effect  of  her  charms.  At  any  rate,  Narenor 
thought  so,  and  already,  while  holding  in  his  arms  the  funting 
beauty,  he  drank  deep  draughts  of  love,  or  vanity.  The  lady  at 
lengtn  recovered  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  ana  was  profuse  of 
acknowledgments  to  her  youthful  deliverer,  whom  her  two  maids, 
Marion  and  Christine,  pointed  out  as  such  by  their  voluble  and 
rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude.  They  were  not  of  sufficient 
rank  to  be  entitled  to  faint  away;  but,  as  all  attendant  damsels 
ought,  they  went  into  very  becoming  hysterics,  and  clung  round 
Narenor's  neck,  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and  kissing  him,  but  of 
course  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about  Their  mistress 
chid  them  very  properly  into  a  more  decorous  composure,  and 
withdrew  herself  in  rather  a  stately  manner  from  the  supporting 
arm  of  Narenor,  saying—"  ITie  Countess  of  Ermengarde  will  be 
most  happ^  to  receive  her  deliverer  within  the  walls  of  her  own 
castle,  until  she  can  reward  him,  not  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  services,  nor  her  gratitude,  but  as  far  as  lies  in  her  poor  pow- 
er;"— a  speech  which  Narenor  interpreted  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  and  intoxicated  with  hope  and  self -applause,  he  took  the 
offered  seat  in  the  countess's  superb  carriage. 

'<  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  ride, 
"  Splash,  splash  across — " 

not  the  sea,  but  whatever  splashy  places  they  chanced  to  meet 
with,  until  they  arrived  at  a  magnificent  castle,  with  every  appen- 
dage of  ancient  and  feudal  splendour.  The  retainers  of  the  Coun- 
tess thronged  around  her  preserver  with  grateful  acclamations, 
and  amidst  universal  applause  Narenor  was  conducted  toagor> 
geons  apartment,  where  lordly  apparel  was  provided  for  him,  and 
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every  luxury  thftt  eould  delist  his  proud  heart  He  seemed  now 
to  have  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  A  young  and 
beautiful  female,  interested  in  his  fate,  and  loading  him  with  fa- 
TOurs— >it  was  but  one  more  step — aFas,  how  often  is  that  one  more 
step,  one  step  too  far!  Day  succeeded  day,  and  Narenor  was  still 
immersed  in  a  succession  of  pleasures,  almost  too  bright  for  real- 
ity, and  yet  much  too  vivid  for  a  dream.  There  were  tournaments, 
and  feasts,  and  dances  in  the  lofty  hall,  in  joy  of  the  Countess's 
happy  escape  from  her  late  peril,  and  of  course  he  who  rescued  her 
from  that  peril  was  in  the  very  central  group  of  the  pageantry. 
What  heart  could  withstand  it?  His  name  was  harped  with  hers 
by  the  minstrel  at  the  banquet— her  hand  crowned  him  with  flow- 
ers amid  the  gay  assembly— «her  hand  had  clasped  around  his 
neek  a  gold  chain  worth  a  dukedom— 4ind  had  not  her  eyes  told 
tales?  So  Narenor  thought.  He  trembled— he-  doubtea — he  al- 
most quite  believed.  He  now  only  sought  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  passion.  Love  had  levelled  all  distinctions 
in  his  eyes.  Would  it  not  in  hers?  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  when 
he  was  fortunate  enough  1o  meet  vriih  the  Countess  alone,  in  a 
bower  of  roses,  and  mvrtles,  leaning  on  her  harp  in  pensive  med- 
itation, and  occasionally  touching  the  strings  witri  hali-unconscious 
fingers.  He  fell  at  her  feet  He  ventured  to  interpret  in  his  fa- 
vour the  soft  abstraction  in  which  he  had  found  her.  He  urged 
his  love  with  all  a  lover's  ardour.  She  wa»  silent.  He  grew  more 
eloquent,  when  just  as  he  thoughtthat  her  unclosing  lips  would  bless 
him  with  the  confession  of  a  mutual  passion,  her  words  found  their 
way  in  accents  of  scorn  and  indignation,  f*  Wretch,"  she  ex- 
claimed, (  while  any  thing  but  Lovers  tender  fires  darted  from  her 
eyes,)  "  can  you  have  the  boldness,  the  arrogance,  the  presump- 
tion, to  talk  to  me  of  love?  Was  it  not  sufficient  honour  to  res- 
cue a  Countess  of  the  house  of  Ermengarde  from  a  fate  which, 
dreadful  as  it  was,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  an  alliance 
with  a  peasant  like  thee?  Poor  man!  I  pity  you!  (and  she  laughed 
insultingly)  the  splendour  with  which  you  have  lately  been  sur- 
rounded has  overthrown  your  reason!  You!  a  creature  whom  I 
took  into  my  house  out  of  charity!  You,  to  whom  in  the  bounty  of 
my  heart,  I  purposed  to  espouse  my  favourite  domestic,  Manon! 
Go,  and  breathe  forth  your  love  tales  in  her  ear!  I  will  do  you 
the  honour  of  beins  present  at  your  nuptials."  The  proud  soul 
of  Narenor  swelled  even  to  bursting  during  this  insulting  speech, 
which  he  was  about  to  return  with  one  of  equal  bitterness — but 
scarcely  had  he  begun,  <*  Woman,  I  despise  thee!"  when  the  Coun- 
tess shrieked  violently,  and  pressed  both  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  loathsome  and  terrific  object,  while  alarm 
seemed  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  flight  Narenor  looked 
around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion,  and  perceiving  noth- 
ing remarkable,  hastened  to  support  the  Countess^  who  again  ut- 
tered a  piercing  shriek,  saying,   ••  Vile  sorcerer,  touch  me  not  !'• 
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While  she  coBtinued  to  call  for  hdp»  Narenor  boesse  eonocimio 

that,  (as  the  hermit  had  forewarned  him,)  his  anger  had  caused 
him  to  return  to  his  original  deformity.  He  now  Mt  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  fljing  from  the  rage  of  the  Conntem, 
and  withdrew  precipitately  from  the  arbour.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  the  precincts  of  the  oasde,  when  he  heard  an  uproar  within 
its  walls,  which  convinced  him  that  he  should  soon  be  pursued, 
and  perh^ips  drained  to  a  summary  death.  He  contrived,  howev- 
er, to  bury  himself  in  the  forest,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  castle 
stood;  and,  after  hearing  all  day  the  shouts  of  his  pursuers,  and 
even  the  rustling  of  the  boughs,  as  they  passed  close  to  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  he  reached  in  the  course  of  the  night  bis  own 
solitary  cottage,  and  flung  himself,  exhausted  with  mental,  no  less 
than  bodily  wekriness,  on  his  bed. 

Narenor  was,  for  some  days,  in  a  state  of  such  complete  dis- 
couragement, and  confusion  of  mind,  that  he  thought  not  of  the- 
Elixir  of  Beauty,  and  was  indeed  utterly  unconscious  whether 
his  soul's  outer  raiment  was  the  most  unsi^tly,  or  the  most  come- 
Ijf,  among  the  sons  of  men.  As,  however,  he  besan  to  recover 
his  tranquillity,  and  to  become  sensible  to  outward  forms  and  ob- 
jects, his  former  disgust  of  his  natural  deformity  recurred  by  de- 
j;rees,  and  at  length,  (with  the  ^servation  that  he  might  as  Well, 
u  passing  the  large  magic  mirror,  behold  a  pleasing  as  a  terrific 
object)  he  made  a  new  application  of  the  beautifying  Elixir.  But 
of  what  use,  sighed  he,  is  the  perfection  of  these  features,  or  the 
gracefulness  or  tliis  form,  without  tlie  great  talisman  of  human 
life — riches*  Fool  that  I  was  to  imagine  that  poverty,  in  whate- 
ver guise,  could  be  any  thing  but  scorned.  Oh,  ^at  1  had  the 
golden  key,  which  alone  can  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  happiness. 
Wealth  can  render  even  deformity  endurable— -but  with  personal 
endowments,  such  as  mine,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  irresistible. 
From  this  moment  Narenor  searched  the  volumes  of  tlie  old  an- 
chorite with  a  new  aim.  He  panted  to  discover  that  chemical  se- 
cret, which  should  turn  all  it  touched  into  ^Id.  Again  his  labor- 
atory was  the  scene  of  occupation;  again  his  crucibles  sent  up  the 
smoke,  which  alarmed  the  lonely  traveller  of  the  forest  with  fan- 
cied shapes  and  shadowy  resemblances.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  invo- 
cate  the  former  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  who  had  shown  so  much 
superhuman  power  in  granting  his  first  request.  His  adjurations 
were  heard.  One  night,  after  the  most  intense  labours,  just  as  his 
hopes  were  raised  to  their  highest,  the  crucible,  in  wiiich  his  pre- 
cious materials  were  contained,  burst  asundei-— but,  aln  ost  ere 
he  could  vent  bis  anger  and  disappointment,  the  form  of  the  old 
man  rose  from  amidst  the  encircling  vapours.  "  Still,"  he  said, 
«*  O  Narenor,  you  require  to  have  your  wishes  granted,  to  learn 
their  fallacy.  1  am  permitted  to  teach  you  the  humbling  lesson. 
Behold  the' stone,  whose  wondrous  touch  converts  the  bas<5r  me- 
tals into  gold  and  silver.    But  there  is  a  condition  annexed  to 
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the  precious  g^ift  Vl^henever  ^u  shall  make  a  wrong  or  dishon- 
oarable  use  of  the  money,  which  you  obtain  from  ito  talismanic 
touch,  that  money  shall  return  to  the  substance  of  its  original  me* 
taL" — **  Bountiful  spirit,'*  replied  Narenor,  **  I  accept  your  gift 
with  rapture,  secure  that  notiiing  base  or  dishonourable  exists  in 
the  heart  of  Narenor."  The  shadowy  form  vanished  with  a  smile 
of  indefinable,  yet  peculiar  meaning,  while  Narenor  hastened  to 
make  trial  of  tne  virtues  of  the  talisman.  They  were  in  every 
respect  answerable  to  his  wishes.  Once  more  he  left  his  humble 
home,  full  of  hope,  joy,  and  confidence;  at  first  in  disguise,  lest 
he  should  meet  any  of  the  Countess  of  Ermengarde's  household, 
-^ut  at  leneth  throwing  aside  the  poverty  of  his  appearance,  and 
iiavins;  purchased  an  ec|uipaffe  bentting  the  heir  of  unbounded 
wealth,  he  entered  the  city  of  Cronstadt  in  princely  pomp  and 
splendour.  Established  in  a  magnificent  house,  or  rather  palace, 
wi^  trains  ^f  servants,  he  drew  universal  attention,  and  nothing 
but  the  rich  stranger  was  talked  of,  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitch* 
en,  throughout  the  buzxing  city.  But  the  grand  object  of  inquiry 
was,  ''Does  his  birth  answer  to  his  apparent  nobility  of  pretension?" 
-yfor  the  inhabitants  of  Cronstadt  were  (in  those  days  at  least)  as 
nice  as  the  Ap«Shekins  in  their  pride  of  pedigree,  and  many  of  them 
could  trace  their  origin  as  hish  as  the  Pre-A&mite  Sultans.  The  old 
married  ladies  all  said,  without  exception,  «*  I  must  find  out  who 
he  is,  befi>re  I  think  of  him  for  my  daughter;"  and  the  old  unmar- 
ried ladies  made  the  same  wise  determination  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Dreadful  would  it  have  been  to  have  tainted  the  blood, 
which  had  flowed  unsullied  from  the  Pre-adamites,  with  any  igno- 
ble mixture.  There  was  one  celebrated  beauty.  Lady  Leonora 
Von  Edelstein,  to  whom  Narenor  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ren- 
der a  trifling  service,  (her  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  he  had 
conveyed  her  home  in  his  own  in  a  state  of  very  pretty  alarm,) 
who  was  determined  to  fathom  the  mystery.  She  swore  by  her 
white  arm  and  arched  eyebrows,  that  she  would  dive  into  his  ge- 
nealogy, "  and  thetif^*  she  said  with  a  blush  to  her  fair  confidante, 
'♦Lady  Wilhelmina,  tf  I  find  him  worthy,  he  shall  not  find  wieun- 
cratenil."  In  the  mean  time  Narenor  moved  in  the  first  circles, 
for  the  human  heart  is  not  proof  against  an  imposing  appearance. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  Lady  Leonora,  whose  prettjr  oath 
had  been  whispered  in  confidence  to— on  the  best  computation- 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  particular  friends.  When  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  is  determined  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
what  heart  against  which  the  battery  is  directed  can  withstand  it? 
Narenor  was  in  that  season  of  life  when,  as  Milton  singeth, 

*'  The  youogf  blood  g^lowt  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds,  in  primrose  season." 

Besides,  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife  as  deter minately  as  Coslebs* 
Lady  Leonora  saw  aad  triumphed  in  her  power.    Already  in  an- 
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ticipation  she  heard  the  avowal  tremble  on  his  lips— already  she 
heard  him  confess  himself  the  chief  "  of  a  long  line  of  noble  an- 
cestors"—^dready  she  exulted  in  fancy  over  the  bafBed  malice  of 
her  friends^  who  began  to  see  that  her  heart  was  not  altogetiier 
uninterested  in  the  question.  Narenor»  on  his  side»  perceived 
that  the  Lady  Leonora  did  not  regard  him  with  indifference,  and 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining  her  sentiments  more 
unequivocally  by  a  declaration  of  his  own.  As  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  ardently  pleaded  his  passion,  the  graces  of  his  person, 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  appearance,  almost  efikced  from  Leon- 
ora's mind  the  recollection  that  a  cloud  hung  over  his  origin, 
which  it  was  her  task  to  remove.  **  He  must  be  noble,"  she 
thought  within  herself.  '*That  mien,  which  seems  to  dignify  that 
splendid  attire— that  majestic  brow— 4ie  roust  be  noble."  She 
sighed,  she  looked  assent— but  ere  she  had  confirmed  it  with  her 
lips, 

**  The  world,  aod  its  dread  laugh 

Which  scarce  the  firm  pbiloBopher  can  acorn,** 

rose  to  her  remembrance.  Again  she  sighed,  but  with  a  deeper 
meaning— drew  back — hesitated.  Narenor  interpreted  this  con- 
fusion as  any  thine  but  unfavourable.  *'  Why  trembles  my  dear- 
est Lady  Leonora?  May  I— nlare  1  hope——?  One  little  word!** 
At  lengtii  Lady  Leonora's  voice  found  its  way  from  behind  the 
screen  of  her  fan,  (that  graceful  emblem  of  the  female  heart,  so 
light,  so  airy,  and  so  full  of  folds— but,  ah,  how  far  more  easily 
opened!)  ana,  in  becoming  cadences,  thus  it  murmured,  "lam 
not  insensible  to  the  honour  done  me  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
men, — ^but" — ^'  O  crush  not  my  budding  hopes,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  by  that  cruel  monosyllable,  wnich  was  only  meant  for  the  cold, 
calculatiug  lips  of  age!  Let  me  arrest  on  its  vefy  threshold  the 
yet  unuttered  objection!"  "  Alas,"  replied  Lady  Leonora, 
"  would  that  I  could  yield  to  the  dictates  of  my  heart! — But  we 
have  a  custom  here,  that  may  not  be  dispensed  with.  Bach  suitor 
must  spread  before  the  feet  of  his  mistress  the  fair  emblazoned 
roll  of  his  armorial  bearings,  and  the  genealoeical  tree,  whose 
branches  must  extend  through  centuries;  and  whose  root  must  be 
deeplj  founded  in  years  ^fore  the  flood.  Not  that  I  doubt; 
(continued  the  fair  speaker  in  softer  tones)  of  your  being  able  to 
display  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors— but  (pardon  me)  it  has  not 
been  your  pleasure  yet  to  declare  your  precise  rank — and — the 
world,  in  short,  the  cruel,  malignant  world  cannot  appreciate  that 
tenderness  of  heart,  which  would  overlook  all,  but  the  merit  of 
its  object  (Here  Lady  Leonora  glanced  furtively  from  behind 
her  fan.)  But,  good  Heaven!  you  are  pale— you  are  ill!"  •*  A 
sudden  dizziness;  (Narenor  witn  difficulty  replied,  and  with  still 
more  difficulty  forcing  a  distorted  smile).  I  am  well— quite  well 
now.  Empress  of  my  heart,  you  shall  be  satisfied.  To-morrow  I 
will  lay  at  your  feet  the  tablet  of  my  genealogy*  and  Leonora 
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ihall  know  that  she  is  not  solicited  to  unite  her  fate  with  the  re- 
presentative of  a  mean  or  inglorious  ancestrj!" 

"  Thus  spoke  he, TauDting  loud. 

But  racked  with  deep  despair," 
and,  with  a  profound  obeisance,  left  the  apartment. 

Now  Narenor  had  a  strong  suspicion  that,  even  in  the  virtuous 
town  of  Cronstadt,  any  thing  was  to  be  had  for  money,  and, 
though  he  at  first  gave  way  to  feelings  of  despondency,  yet  the 
comfortable  idea  soon  occurred,  '*  I  may  buy,  though  1  have  not 
a  genealogy.'*  So  he  liastened  to  the  herald's  office,  and  begged 
to  speak  with  Peter  Breslau,  "  Garter  King  at  Arms'*  ot  that  ci- 
ty. Mynheer  Peter  was  a  little,  "  round,  fat,  oily  man,"  with  a 
visage  as  plump,  and  as  red,  as  a  crimson  cushion;  and  a  cushion 
it  was,  whereon  care  had  never  sate  long  or  heavily  enough  to 
leave  one  crease  or  wrinkle.  Whenever  he  spoke,  he  smiled  pla- 
cidly, deranging  not  the  smooth  expansion  of  his  cheeks,  with  a 
good  humoured  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  courteous  wave  of  the 
hands,  which  seemed  to  imply  the  utmost  readiness  to  oblige. 
And  now  he  stood  before  Narenor  seemingly  prepared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  most  impossible  request  that  could  be  made  him.  At 
length,  finding  that  Narenor  spoke  not,  he  said,  with  alacrity,  "  If 
vour  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  step  this  way,  I  will  show  your 
Lordship  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  blazonry;  Argent  on  a  cross 
sable,  five  etoiles.  Or,  between  four  lions  rampant,  regardant  gules 
vulned  in  the  shoulder,  with  a  beviled  spear  azure.  Perhaps 
your  Lordship  would  be  so  condescending  as  to  ^ve  me  an  order 
to  have  your  Lordship's  arms  executed  in  a  similar  manner." 
Narenor  followed  his  little  bustling  guide  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, and  there  informed  the  astonishing  Peter  that  he  did  not 
merely  require  his  coat  of  arms  to  be  emblazoned,  but  invented. 
Peter  was  somewhat  staggered;  he  certainly  had  heretofore  given 
scope  to  fancy  in  tracing  the  ramifications  of  an  heraldic  tree,  but 
to  cause  one  to  sprout  lorth,  branch  upward,  bud  and  blossom, 
from  a  merely  imaginary  root,  seemed  almost  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  even  his  creative  genius.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  a  wrinkle  made  its  appearance,  and 
mused  awhile  in  unwonted  perplexity — ^but  soon  a  returning  ray 
of  joy  serened  his  countenance;  he  flew  to  an  old  iron  chest  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  drew  forth  from  its  dusty  depth  a  piece 
of  parchment  of  the  most  satisfactory  length,  and  duly  adorned 
with  seals  and  blazonries.  «  Is  not  your  Lordship  of  the  family 
of  De  Senliz!  (he  exclaimed).  That  noble  family  has  been  indeed 
thought  for  many  years  to  be  extinct— but  the  cast  of  your  coun- 
tenance— all  declares  that  it  revives  in  you."  ««  Oh,  certainly! 
(replied  Narenor,)  and  for  so  happy  a  discovery  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  purse  of  gold.  Complete  the  genealogy,  for  I 
am  in  haste,  and  concentre  all  the  beams  of  its  glory  in  the  person 
of  Narenor,  Baron  De  Senliz." 
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With  this  irresistible  addition  to  his  merits,  the  newiy  created 
Baron  waited  apon  the  iilustriotts  Lady  Leonora.  *'  How  vexed 
the  spiteful  creatures  will  be;  (she  thought  to  herself,)  poor  Ad- 
eline will  die  with  mortification.  She,  who  smiled  yesterday  so 
bitt<*rly  with  anticipated  triumph!"  Then,  with  the  sweetest  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  she  gave  Narenor  to  understand  that  she 
was  all  his  own;  listened  with  an  air  of  the  roost  eneaging  modes- 
tv  to  his  rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude;  and,  after  a  good 
deal  of  very  pretty  and  proper  reluctance,  allowed  him  to  reduce 
the  ante-nuptial  period — from  a  ^ear — ^to  six  months — to  three 
months — ^to  one  month — to  a  fortnight — ^to  a  week — a  day;  and 
finally  (as  there  was  no  good  reason  to  the  contrarv)  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  marriage  should  take  place  on  die  following  morn- 
ii^.  ("  Dear  me!"  methinks  I  hear  a  gentle  voice  exclaim, 
<*  There  was  not  time  for  Lady  I^onora  to  have  her  lace  nights 
cap  made."  '*  My  dear  girl,  remember  that  Narenor  wieldea  the 
magic  wand  of  wealth,  and  he  had  only  to  wave  it  to  make  the 
sky  rain  lace  night  caps.**) 

Fair  dawned  the  sun  on  the  nuptial  morning,  and  shone  bright- 
ly on  the  gav  and  busy  streets  of  Cronstadt*  The  news  of  the 
wedding  had  spread  like  wild-fire — after  Latly  Leonora  had  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  her  dear  friend  Lady  ^\  ilhelmina. 
Bells  were  ringing,  garlands  waving,  tapestry  was  hung  from  the 
windows,  and  white  ribbon  displayed  in  the  utmost  profusion. 
Narenor  had  bought  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  by  setting  a  ri- 
ver of  wine  afloat  over  the  town,  and  giving  orders  that  a  few 
score  of  oxen  should  be  roasted  whole;  so  the  air  rang  with  shouts; 
and  all  were  rushing  and  scrambling  to  get  a  peep  at  the  bonny 
bride,  and  munificent  bridegroom.  Lady  Leonora  was  dressed  ia 
a  robe  of  white  satin,  girdled  with  one  broad  cincture  of  oriental 
pearls.  Her  dark  locks  were  confined  bv  a  wreath  of  artificial 
orange-blossoms,  also  wrought  in  pearl,  and  nestling  among  leaves 
of  emerald.  Already  had  3ie  procession  begun  to  wind  along  the 
flower-strewn  streets; — when  suddenly  murmurs  arose  from  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  crowd,  and,  like  gathering  thunder,  rolling 
nearer  and  nearer,  at  length  burst  in  audible  sentences  around  the 
very  chariot  of  the  hymeneal  pair.  '*  He  is  an  impostor — a  swin« 
dler — ^a  thief!  Seize  on  him.  Drag  him  to  justice."  In  vain  the 
postilions  brandished  their  whips — m  vain  Narenor  raved  against 
the  unaccountable  delay.  The  hoi*ses'  heads  were  seized,  and 
the  doors  of  the  chariot  forced  open,  by  the  enraged  populace* 
Narenor  soon  perceived  that  the  zeal  of  the  mob  was  any  thing 
but  complimentary,  and  hastened  to  throw  handfuUs  of  money 
among  them,  as  the  huntsman  tosses  pieces  of  flesh  to  the  hungry 
open-mouthed  pack,  which  seem  ready  to  devour  him.  But  for 
once  the  universal  panacea  failed  of  its  effect.  "  It  is  all  forged! 
(they  cried.)  We  will  have  none  of  it!'*  Entering  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture  (as  I  once  heard  a  schoolmaster  say,  who  happened  to 


pay  me  a  yisit  while  I  was  at  tea)  upon  the  scene  appeareid  an 
official  band  armed  with  batons  of  autnoiity;  who  made  their  way  ' 
through  the  yielding  mob»  and  politely,  though  in  a  manner  that  there 
was  no  resisting,  requested  Narenor  to  gtvc  them  the  honour  of 
his  company.  "  There  is  some  mistake!  There  must  be  some 
mistake!"  sobbed  Lady  Leonora  between  the  pauses  of  her  hys- 
terical screams.  *'  No,  my  Lady,  there  is  no  mistake!  We  are 
sure  of  our  man,  (replied  the  head  of  the  police.)  Come,  Baron-— 
Qr---Sir.  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  separate  you  from  this  Lady, 
but  she  may  thank  me  one  of  these  days." 

Along  those  streets  through  which  he  had  just  passed  in  triumph, 
followed  by  the  blessings  and  admiring  acclamations  of  the  crowd, 
was  Narenor  now  led  in  infamy,  pursued  by  the  curses  and 
taunts  of  the  fickle  populace— -many  of  whom  were  asking  of  one 
another  the  offence  of  their  ci-devant  idol.    The  place  of  desti- 
nation was  (as  the  reader  may  have  supposed^  a  court  of  justice, 
where  Narenor  was  somewhat  surprised  to  fina  himself  confronted* 
with  his  little  fat  friend,  Peter  Breslau.    "  So  Mynheer  Breslau, 
(said  the  worshipful  the  Judge)  you  are  ready  to  swear  that  you 
received  this  counterfeit  money  irom  the  prisoner  at  the  bar."— 
•■  Yes,  your  worship." — "  For  what  service  on  your  part  did  you 
receive  money?" — "  For  drawing  up  a  genealogy,  pljeasc  your 
W4M*ship."    '^  And  the  prisoner  assured  yoU  that  he  was  of  the 
noble  family  of  De  Senliz."    "  Undoubtedly,  my  Lord — ^your 
Worship!"    ''  A  most  fraudulent  fellow,  indeed!  (exclaimed  tlie 
lerene  Judge.)     And,  pray,  did  any  one  see  his  Baronship  give  yoa 
the  purse?"    **  My  son,  here!"  (replied  Peter,  pushing  forward  a 
little  Peter,  "  the  softened  image  of  his  fubsy  sire.")—"  My  good 
lad,  (said  the  Judge)  can  you  swear  that  you  saw  that  gentleman, 
or  person,  at  the  l^r,  give  this  money  to  your  father?"   *<  Yes,  (re- 
plied the  young  Peter,  manfully,)  I'll  swear  I  did!"    "  A  clear 
case,  indeed!  (pursued  the  learned  Judge.)    And,  pray,  Mr.  Bar- 
on, what  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence?'*    "  Nothing!  (ex- 
claimed Narenor,  proudly  and  indignantly)  nothing!'*  "That's  good! 
— And,  pray,  have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  the  law  should  not 
pronounce,  and  execute  her  just  sentence  upon  you?" — **  None! 
(cried  Narenor,  still  more  impatiently.)  But  if  I  am  to  be  hanged 
—at  least  string  up  that  Peter  Breslau  by  the  side  of  me;  for  a 
greater  knave   never  existed."     "  Hold  your  profane  tongue, 
wretch!  (repliedthe  very  reverend  the  Judge.)  Dare  not  to  asperse 
an  honest  citizen  of  this  honourable  town,  who  is  above  reproach. 
Your  doom  is  fixed! — Officers,  carry  him  away!     See  that  he  is 
safely  lodged  in  the  Blue  Tower,  for  to-night.    To-morrow,  the 
law  pronounces  that  he  be  hanged  by  his  neck,  like  a  common 
malefactor!" 

lieft  alone,  in  chains,  and  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  Narenor  gave 
way  to  all  the  bitterness  of  despair.  The  cup  of  happiness  had 
been  dashed  from  his  lips  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  aboilt 
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to  quaff  it  mantliiig  to  Ihe  brim.  He  cursed  hig  destinj,  himself* 
'  the  old  man,  and  his  fatal  gift,  of  which  the  dishonourable  use 
that  he  had  been  tempted  to  make  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situation.  He  now,  too  late,  remembered  the  words  of  the  old 
sage  of  the  forest,  who  hatl  warned  him  that  whenever  he  should 
employ  to  base  purposes  the  transmuted  gold,  it  should  return  to 
its  original  metal.  "  Fool  that  I  was  ^he  exclaimed,  as  he  clanked 
his  heavy  fetters  along  the  doUj-echoing  cell.)  Oh,  that  i  had 
been  content  with  my  native  deformity  and  obscurity!  And  thou, 
vile  old  man!— why  didst  thou  pamper  my  diseased  appetites?— 
Oh  that  thou  wert  less  of  a  shade,  and  that  f  had  thee  here  to 
tear  thee  from  limb  to  limb!'*  <*  Narenor!  you  are  unjust!  (said 
the  sage,  who  at  that  moment  appeared)  I  pve  you  fair  warn- 
ing! Remember  that  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  your  own 
earnest  wish  that  I  bestowed  on  you  those  wondrous  endowments, 
of  which  you  have  made  so  bad  a  use.  However,  for  once  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  my  ^ifts  will  be  of  use  to  vou.  The  fit  of 
rage  in  which  you  have  just  indulged  has  causedf  your  person  to 
resume  its  natural  conformation,  and  when  the  guards  appear 
with  to-morrow's  dawn,  to  lead  you  forth  to  execution,  they  will 
take  you  for  another;  only  be  careaful  not  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
seem  to  understand  what  is  spoken;  imitate  the  gestures  and  be* 
haviour  of  one  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and  assume  the  unconscious 
gaze  of  harmless  idiocy.  To-morrow,  long  ere  this  hour,  you 
will  be  free.  Farewell!  Though  you  are  so  much  out  of  humour 
with  me  at  present,  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  again 
require  my  services!"  "Never,  never!"  exclaimed  Narenor,  aa 
the  old  man  vanished  into,  the  depths  of  the  dungeon's  darkness! 
"  Welcome  this  mis-shapen  form,  the  mask  of  security — the  her- 
ald of  unambitious  tranauiliity!  Welcome,  my  native  poverty 
—the  onhr  true  state  of  happiness! — the  only  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  life  which  is  not  alt  delusion  and  bitter  mockery." 

KMD  OF  PART  FIRST. 

\Tohe  continued^ 
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However  statues  or  monumental  trophies  may  gratify  a  present 

feeling  of  gratitude  or  honour,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  noblest 

memorial  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  done  good  to  mankind  is 

the  record  of  their  lives  and  actions.   This  endures,  when  the  frail 

*  A  new  American  Biographical  Dictionary:  or,  Remembrancer  of  the 
departed  heroes,  sages,  aod  statesmen,  of  America.  Confioed  exclusively 
to  those  who  have  signalized  themselves  io  either  capacity,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  which  obtaioed  the  iadependeuce  of  their  country.  Third 
edition,  with  important  alterations  and  additions.  Compiled  by  Thomatfe 
J.  Rodgers. 
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,  memorials  of  brass  or  marble  perish  under  the  strokes  of  time*  The 
sages  and  heroes  of  distant  ages,  such  as  Cato,  Eparatnondas, 
Cicero,  Socrates,  &c.  are  pro^blj  known  as  familiarly  to  us  as 
they  were  to  their  descendants,  in  a  century  after  their  decease: 
not  b^  mausoleums  or  statues,  but  by  the  faithful  descriptions  of 
the  historian  and  the  biographer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  py- 
ramids of  Bgypt,  which  were  probably  erected  to  commemorate 
illustrious  individuals,  still  remain,  while  the  names  of  these  in-, 
dividuals  have  perished.  No  generation  has  ever  lived  among 
mankind,  that  tnore  eminently  deserves  remembrance  than  that 
which  founded  our  political  institutions;  and  those  who  employ 
themselves  in  collecting  authentic  materials  for  the  future  historian 
of  their  fame,  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  their  country,  and 
upon  mankind. 

in  a  former  Number  of  this  miscellany  a  brief  notice  was  taken^ 
of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Rodgers'  work:  and  we  are  pleased 
to  find  him  so  soon  before  us  again  with  a  third  which  is  much 
improved,  and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  new  and  in- 
teresting lives.  There  is  no  other  work  in  which  any  record  is 
Geserved  of  Stark,  Irvine,  Mifflin,  Gansevoort,  the  two  Gibsons, 
acpherson,  Kirkwood,  Barney,  and  others,  who  are  worthv  of 
commemoration,  for  their  gallantry  in  the  field  or  their  wisdom 
in  council.  The  industry  here  exerted  in  collecting  instances  of 
the  zeal,  heroism,  and  disinterestedness  of  our  ancestors  in  es- 
tablishing the  political  and  civil  blessings  that  we  enjoy,  is  of  the 
most  laudable  character,  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, but  because  it  is  the  best  method  of  infusing  into^our 
youth  that  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  unbending  resolution  which 
conducted  the  men  of  1776  to  success.  Many  examples  may  be 
discovered  in  their  lives,  which  are  calculated  to  kindle  the  sen- 
timents of  honest  patriotism.  Young  men  may  be  taught,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  imitate  the  devotion,  the  prudence,  and  the  firmness 
which  elevated  Washington  to  a  renown  surpassing  that  of  all 
his  cotemporaries  and  which  is  spreading  wider  as  time  rolls  on; 
and  on  the  other>  to  shun  the  profligacy  which  made  an  Arnold 
the  scorn  of  his  age,  and  the  opprobrium  of  posterity. 

As  an  instance  of  the  total  disregard  of  all  considerations  but 
the  public  good,  which  prevailed  at  the  periods  under  consideration, 
we  may  cite  the  language  of  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Prince- 
ton on  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  as  related  by  General  Wilkinson: 

"  The  evening  of  January  1st,  1777,  was  spent  with  general 
St.  Clair,  by  several  officers,  of  whom  Mercer  was  one,  who,  in 
conversation,  made  some  remarks  disapproving  the  appointment 
of  captain  William  Washington  to  a  majority  in  the  horse,  which 
was  not  relished  by  the  company:  he  thus  explained  himself:" 
*<  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  ambition;  if  it  had  been  so,  I 
should  not  have  accepted  a  commission  under  a  man  (Patrick 
Henry)  who  had  never  seen  a  day's  servicei  we  serve  not  for  our- 
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telves,  bat  for  our  coantry:  and  every  man  thoald  be  content  to 
fill  the  pUce  in  which  he  can  be  moat  ttsefiil.  I  know  Washing* 
ton  lo  be  a  good  ca|itain  of  irfimtrj,  bat  I  know  not  what  sort  of 
a  mi%QT  of  horse  he  may  make;  and  I  have  seen  good  captains 
make  indifferent  majors.  For  my  own  part,  my  views  in  tm  con- 
test are  confined  to  a  single  ofcgect^  that  ia»  the  success  of  the  canse» 
and  God  can  witness  hmf  cheerfully  I  would  tay  down  my  life  to 
secure  it.*'    (p.  S$5.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bribe  to  Arnold  was  1Q»000  guineas; 
which  was  duly  received  iirom  the  British  exchequer,  and  that  the 
same  sum  was  offered  to  General  Reed,  of  this  state.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  was  rejected  with  disdain.  In  the  life  of 
Commodore  Barney,  it  is  stated  that  <*  during  the  time  Lord 
Howe  was  commander  in  chief,  he  attempted  to  alienate  the  coniF> 
modore  from  the  cause  he  had  so  ardently  espoused  by  an  offer  of 
^,000  guineas  and  the  command  of  the  best  frigato  in  the  Britiih 
navy."  p.  49.  An  attempt  of  a  similar  charactor  was  made  on 
that  stem  and  infiexible  patriot-- 4Bamuel  Adams. 

^  Every  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  Mr  Adams  to  idMn- 
don  tiie  cause  of  ms  countrv*  which  he  had  supported  with  sp 
much  zeal,  courage,  and  ability.  Threats  and  caresses  had  proved 
oquaJly  unavailing.  Prior  to  this  time  there  is  no  certain  proof 
that  any  direct  attempt  was  made  upon  his  virtue  and  integrity, 
although  a  report  hiwl  been  publicly  and  freely  eirculatod;  that  it 
had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  governor  Bernard.  Hutchinson 
knew  him  too  well  to  make  the  attempt  But  governor  Gage  was 
empowered  to  make  the  experiment  He  sent  to  him  a  confident 
tial  and  yerbal  message  by  colonel  Fenton,  who  wuted  upon  Mr. 
Adams,  and  after  the  custmnary  salutations,  he  stated  the  obiect 
of  his  visit  He  said  that  an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which 
ousted  between  Englami  and  the  colonies,  and  a  reconciliationf 
was  very  desiralile,  as  well  as  important  to  both.  That  he  was 
authorized  from  governor  Gage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  been 
empowered  to  confer  upon  him  such  benefits  as  would  be  satis- 
factory,  upon  the  condition,  that  he  would  engase  to  cease  in  his 
opposition  to  the  measures  <^ 'government  He  also  deserved,  that 
it  was  the  advice  of  governor  Gase,  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  fur- 
ther  displeasure  of  hts  majesty;  tiiat  his  conduct  had  been  such 
as  made  him  liable  to  the  penalties  of  an  act  of  Henry  VUI.  by 
which  persons  could  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of  treason,  or 
misprison  of  treason,  at  the  discretion  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
but  by  changing  his  political  course,  he  would  not  only  receive 
great  personal  advantages,  but  would  thereby  make  his  peace  with 
the  king.  Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this 
recital.  He  asked  colonel  Fenton  if  he  would  truly  deliver  his 
reply  as  it  should  ibe  given.  After  some  hesitetion  he  assentad. 
Mr. 'Adams  required  his  word  of  honour,  which  he  pledj^. 

Then  rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  dotomuned  man- 
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;iier»  lie  replied,  **  I  tinst  I  faave  long  since  made  mt  nkon  witb 
THE  KINO  OF  Kivos.  No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me 
to  abandon  the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  eovemor 
Gage,  IT  IS  THE  ADvioK  OF  Samuvl  Adams  to  him,  no  longer  to 
insult  tlie  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people."  (p.  15 — 14.) 

Had  either  of  these  |>atnots  yielded  to  the  overture,  what  un- 
speakable calamities  mieht  not  have  followed! 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  General  Washington 
visiting  the  grave  of  De  Kalb,  who  fell  at  Camden. 

"  After  looking  on  it  awhile,  with  a  countenance  marked  with 
thought,  he  breatned  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  "  so!  there  lies 
the  brave  De  Ralb;  the  generous  stranger,  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tant land  to  fight  our  battles,  and  to  water  with  his  blood  the  tree 
of  our  liberty.  Would  to  God  he  had  lived  to  share  its  fruits!"  (p. 
S81.) 

In  the  life  of  colonel  John  Gibson,  we  find  the  circumstances 
attending  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  Loean,  which  has  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  an  unrival- 
led specimen  of  aboriginal  elocution. 

*'In  1774,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Shawnee  Towns,  under  lord  Dunmore;  particlarly  in  ne- 
gociating  the  peace  which  followed,  and  restored  many  prisoners 
to  their  friends,  after  a  captivity  of  several  ;^ears.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  was  de- 
livered; the  circumstances  connected  with  which,  have  still  suf* 
flcient  interest  to  justify  a  relation  of  them  here,  as  received  from 
the  lips  of  general  Gibson,  a  short  time  before  his  de^th.  When 
the  troops  had  arrived  at  the  principal  town,  and  while  disposi- 
tions were  making  preparatory  to  the  attack,  he  was  sent  with 
a  flag,  and  authority  to  treat  for  peace.  As  he  approached,  he  met 
with  Logan,  who  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  path,  andacc4)s- 
ted  with,  «  My  friend  Logan,  how  do  jou  do?  i  am  glad  to  sec 
you."  To  which  IjO^n,  with  a  coldness  of  manner  evidently 
intended  to  conceal  feelings  with  whicli  he  was  struggling,  re- 
plied: "  I  suppose  you  are;''  and  turned  away.  On  opening  the 
business  to  the  chiefs  (all  but  Logan)  assembed  in  council,  he 
found  them  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  terms,  he  felt  himself  plucked  by  the  skirt  of  his  capote,  and 
turning,  beheld  Logan  standing  at  his  back,  with  his  face  convuls- 
ed with  passion,  and  beckoning  him  to  follow.  This  he  hesitated 
to  do;  but  reflecting  that  he  was  at  least  a  nmtch  for  his  supposed 
antagonist,  being  armed  with  dirk  and  side  pistols,  and  in  mus- 
cular vigour  more  than  his  equal,  and  considering,  above  all,  that 
Ae  slightest  indication  of  fear  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  nego- 
ciation,  he  followed  in  silence,  while  the  latter,  with  hurried  steps, 
led  the  way  to  a  copse  of  woods  at  some  distance.  Here  they 
sat  down,  and  Logan  having  regained  the  power  of  utterance, 
after  an  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  the  speech  in  question^ 
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desiring  that  it  might  be  commanicated  to  lord  Danmore,  for  die 
purpose  of  removing  all  suspicion  of  insinceritj  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  a  chief  of  such  note 
to  take  part  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  was  accordingly 
translated  and  delivered  to  lord  Dunmore  immediately  afterwards. 
General  Gibson  would  not  positively  assert  that  the  speech  as 
given  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  notes  on  Virginia,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  his  translation,  although  particular  expressions  in  it,  induced 
him  to  think  that  it  is;  but  he  was  altogether  certain  that  it  con- 
tuns  the  substance.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  no  trans- 
lation could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  origioal;  to  which,  the 
language  of  passion;  uttered  in  tones  of  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
with  {i;esture  at  once  natural,  graceful  and  commanding,  together 
with  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  that  the  sentiments 
proceeded  immediately  from  a  desolate  and  broken  heart,  imparted 
a  grandeur  and  force  inconceivably  great  In  comparison  with 
the  speech  as  delivered,  he  thought  tne  translation  lame  and  in- 
sipid. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  introduce  this 
celebrated  address  into  our  pages: 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat:  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not  During  the  course  of  the  last  long 
and  bloody  war;  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for 
peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.'  I  ht^  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  sprine,  in  cold  blood, 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  reUU'uma  of  Logatiy  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge,  I  have  sought  it:  I  have  killed  manyi  1  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance:  for  my  country  I  rqoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  Bui  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan.    JVbt  one.^^    (p.  165 — 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  endeavours  made  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  character  of  some  of  our  revolutionary  officers  whose  merits 
were  of  a  high  order,  but  who,  by  the  force  of  accident,  are  com- 
paratively but  little  known.  Such  a  person  was  colonel  ELirkwood, 
of  whom  a  well -written  account  is  given  in  this  volume.  His 
intrepidity  at  the  important  battle  of  Uie  Cowpens,  which  is  gene- 
pally  believed  to  have  given  a  turn  to  the  southern  campaign,  was 
of  a  very  distinguished  cast 

"  At  the  Cowpens,  he  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  first  platoon  of 
colonel  Howard's  memorable  corps;  and  when  the  colonel  was 
ordered  to  charge.  Kirk  wood  advanced  ten  paces  in  front  of  the 
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corps,  charged  with  his  espontoon,  and  called  to  his  men  to  come 
mU  His  example,  said  general  Morgan,  who  used  to  relate  this 
anecdote,  inspired  the  whole  corps."  (p.  248,) 

Although  we  can  safely  recommend  this  compilation  as  a  useful 
addition  to  the  family  librarj,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce 
upon  it  a  sentence  of  condemnation  as  a  literary  composition. 
The  style  is  various  anti  freauently  defective.  There  appears  to 
be  no  sort  of  proportion  in  ttie  length  of  the  difterent  lives;  com* 
paratively  inferior  men  having  a  Targe  space  allotted  to  them» 
while  others  of  much  greater  consequence  are  passed  over  with  a 
brevity  which  is  fitted  to  inspire  the  juvenile  reader  with  erronc* 
ous  impressions  respecting  their  characters.  To  Mifflin,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  timc,*-the  Alcibiades 
of  Pennsylvania;  an  active  officer  of  the  revolution;  many  years 
the  governor  of  this  commonwealth,  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  fervid 
orator, — not  even  one  page  is  devoted.  This  deficiency  is  the 
more  glaring  because  the  individual  who  is  thus  passed  over  in  a 
dull  muster  of  dates,  is  yet  remembered  by  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  state,  of  which  the  compiler,  a  member  of  congress  and  an 
officer  of  no  mean  rank  in  our  militia,  is  a  citizen.  A  memorial 
of  this  richly  endowed  man,  inscribed  by  the* pen  of  genius, 
would  constitute  a  bright  page  in  a  volume  of  American  biography. 
Our  complaint  on  this  score  is  aggravated  when  we  observe  in 
many  instances  that  Mr.  Rodgers  has  found  room  for  minute 
descriptions  of  the  last  illness  and  even  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
some  of  his  personages:  tiresome  "general  orders'*  from  military 
officers,  which  should  have  no  place  in  such  a  performance:  long 
abd  irrelevant  extracts  from  other  works  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  body,  and  which,  for  other  reasons,  ought  not  to.be  so 
freely  drawn  upon; — ^in  short,  Mr.  Rodgers  has  been  too  ambitious 
to  make  a  large  book,  forgetting  that  such  articles  are  not  estiuia- 
ted  by  their  bulk.  A  skuful  workman  might,  by  winnowing  this 
volume  of  all  that  is  trite  or  unnecessary,  reduce  it  to  half  its 
size,  and  give  us  an  economical  and  popular  compilation. 

For  the  Port  Folio. 
PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

[with  an  enoravino.] 

This  institution  owes  its  existence  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
a  few  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who,  jn  the  year  1820,  established 
it  in  this  city  and  in  the  following  year  procured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  legislature  of  the  state.  By  a  very  liberal  grant  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  ancibY  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  fifty  indigent  pupils  of  the  state  tor  the 
term  of  four  years,  the  legislature  became  its  principal  patron 
and  benefactor.  a 
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The  chief  objects  of  the  institotion  are,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instructioii  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  embracing  all  the  branches 
of  a  common  eda cation  and  the  great  troths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Another  important  purpose  is  to  furnish  those  of  the  pu- 
pils who  are  poor,  and  all  who  desire  it,  the  means  of  instroction 
m  some  mechanical  art  or  other  employment  which  may  enable 
them  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  These  employments 
however  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  pupils.  Hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  managers  in 
the  promotion  of  these  views  have  been  attended  with  success 
equalling  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  is  that  of 
the  Abbes  De  TEpee  and  Sicard.  It  is  a  system  which,  under 
the  direction  of  those  distinguished  benefactors  of  mankind,  has 
already  restored  to  society  hundreds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is 
BOW  causing  hundreds  more,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  bless 
their  memory. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of  those  who  are 
depHve'd  both  of  heann^  and  speech,  and  of  course,  of  the  most 
common  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  when  we  remember 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  is  secure  from 
such  a  misfortune,  we  cannot  fail  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  such 
an  institution  and  sincerely  to  implore  for  it  the  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  institution  is  ei|;hty-8even;  of 
whom  seventy-five  belong  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  affiiirs 
are  managed  by  a  president,  four  vice  presidents  and  twenty*six 
directors  who  are  chosen  annually.  It  depends  for  future  sup- 
port upon  public  and  private  charity. 

The  accompanying  print  exhibits  a  front  view  of  an  edifice  now 
erecting  for  tne  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
will  be  a  neat  ana  commodious  edifice  and  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  healthful  part  of  the  city.  It  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  be 
truly  an  asylum  and  a  home  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  exhibition  of  the  scholars  a  few  days  ago  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  while  it  interested  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent, 
afforded  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  and 
the  care  of  the  directors.  We  can  truly  aver  that  we  have  never 
seen  sq  much  exactness  of  knowledge  and  propriety  of  demeanour 
in  pupils  of  the  same  age  from  whom  nature  had  withheld  none  of 
her  blessings.  They  were  examined  with  great  care  in  grammar, 
history,  biography,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  and  their  answers 
showed  that  they  were  minutely  and  extensively  acquainted  with 
all  these  subjects.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  otiier  seminary 
in  this  city,  of  any  description,  can  produce  an  equal  number  of 
pupils  of  the  same  age,  who  are  half  so  well  instructed.  An  ad- 
dress to  Lafayette,  written  by  one  of  these  boys,  without  assistance, 
who  has  been  three  years  in  the  school,  was  read  at  this  exhibition; 
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and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  in  the  qualitieB  of  good 
sense  and  taste  in  the  selection  of  topics,  it  is  inferior  to  none 
which  the  occasion  has  pronounced. 

To  some  charitable  institutions  it  has  been  objected  that  they 
do  more  liarm  than  good  bj  removing  the  incitements  to  industry 
and  economy;  but  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  urged  against  so- 
cieties for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Their 
numbers  cannot  be  increased  by  anjr  amount  of  patronage  however 
munificent;  they  are  virtually  diminished,  because  wnen  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  instructed  in  some  mechanical  art  they  are 
enabled  to  support  tiicmselves  and  society  is  thus  relieved  oi  one 
of  its  burthens. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  VISIT  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

(uONTINtTBD.) 

Our  hills  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring 
Our  streams  send  forth  a  welcomiog! 

WoRDSWORTB, 

The  general  was  received  in  Delaware  with  the  same  cordiality 
wliich  attended  his  proeress  through  other  states.  Near  the  Bran- 
dywine  he  stopped  at  &e  door  of  a  house  in  which  he  resided  for 
a  short  time,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  expressed  himself 

Srateful  to  the  son  of  his  former  host  The  bridge  was  finely 
ecorated  with  flowers  by  the  ladies.  He  dined  at  the  Town 
Hall;  and  then  proceeded  to  Frenchtown,  where  he  was  met  by 
a  deputation  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  recognized  M.  Du  Bois 
Martin,  the  gentleman  who  commanded  .the  vessel  which  first 
brought  him  to  the  United  States.  On  his  passage  to  Baltimore 
he  stopped  at  Fort  M'Henry,  where  the  tent  of  ^fashington  had 
been  spread  to  receive  him.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland,  and  listened  to  an  impressive  address  from 
uie  venerable  colonel  Howard,  at  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
reminded  him  of  the  worthy  patriot  whose  name  had  been  given 
to  the  fort — a  zealous  soldier — an  upright  minister— once  the 
otgect  of  shameful  obloquy— -but  always  the  friend  of  Washin^n 
and  Lafayette.  In  his  reply  tlie  General  paid  a  well  merited 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  veterans  of  that  state. 

«'  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Maryland  line," — said  he—**  to  ac- 
quire glory  in  instances  of  bad  as  well  as  sood  fortune,  and  to 
whom  can  I  speak  better  of  the  glory  of  that  line  than  in  addres- 
sing colonel  Howard?"  Generals  Stewart,  Reed,  and  Benson, 
who  fought  with  Fayette,  were  standing  around  him,  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  deep  and  reverent  emotions  which  such  lan- 
guage and  spch  a  scene  excited.   With  solemn  feelings  their  aged 
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hearts  ti'ere  carried  back  to  those  dark  and  dismal  days  when,  ia 
council  with  the  illustrious  chieftain,  they  meditated^  under  this 
very  canopy,  on  the  fate  of  the  republic.  What  a  contrast  witJi 
the  present  moment!  Those  melancholy  and  moumfnl  times  have 
passed  away.  Nights  of  gloom  have  been  succeeded  by  days  of 
SMnshine,  and  the  whole  country  is  mad  with  enjoyment.  There 
was  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  these  aged  soldiers 
that  could  not  be  breathed;  it  burst  from  their  eyes  and  in  gestures 
more  expressive  than  all  that  pen  or  pencil  can  declare.  For  an 
instant  after  the  general  concluded  there  wis  a  motionless  silence. 
He  grasped  their  hands  and  all  were  dissolved  in  tears.  Would 
that  Winder,  and  Williams,  and  Small  wood,  and  Lingan,  had  been 
spared  to  welcome  their  gallant  associate! 

The  proceeding  in  Baltimore  were  similar  to  what  took  place 
in  other  cities.  The  same  universal  uproar — ^the  same  exultation 
of  heart — ^the  same  disregard  of  all  calculation — ^the  clangour  of 
drum  and  trumpet — ^thousands  of  dames  of  ever^  varietv  of  love- 
liness, smiling  from  the  windows — gallants  "  witching  them  with 
horsemanship"  in  the  streets — the  clergy  sending  their  orisons  on 
high — ^the  cultivators  of  science,  rendering  the  tribute  of  learned 
gratitude— scholars  exhibitini;  the  temples  which  his  philanthrophic 
achievements  had  contributed  to  erect — and  mechanics  displaying 
the  arts  which  are  flourishing  under  the  shadow  of  that  prolific 
Tree  which  he  assisted  to  plant — all  was  vehement  and  rapturous 
emotion— cheerfulness,  kindness  and  good-will,  pervaded  every 
where.  .  ^ 

At  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  September* 
the  ^neral  was  received  by  the  military  and  conducted  to  tiie 
president's  house,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  chief 
officer  of  our  government  A  public  dinner  was  prepared  at 
Oadsby's  hotel.  On  this  occasion  the  general  gave  the  pillowing 
toast: 

''I  he  city  of  Washington :  the  central  Star  of  the  constellation 
which  enlishtens  the  whole  world." 

From  Washington  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria  and  thence  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  visit  to  the  Tomb  was  a  scene  which  was 
deeply  and  sadly  impressive.  It  is  said  that  while  the  general 
was  blending  over  the  relics  of  departed  greatness,  an  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  our  country,  emerged  from  the  neight>ouring  hifls,  and 
winged  its  flight  in  slow  and  silent  dignity  over  the  snot.  This 
incident  will  remind  the  admirer  of  Southey's  splendid  epic,  of 
a  passage  which  may  not  unaptly  be  introduced  in  this  place: 

Ne'er  in  bis  happiest  hours  had  Roderic 
With  such  comroandiDg  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  g^ifts,  as  disroified  him  now. 
When  with  slow  movement  solemoly  upraised, 
Toward  the  kneeling:  troop  he  spread  bis  arms, 
As  if  the  expaoded  soul,  diffused  itself, 
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And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 

Of  effluent  inspiratioD,  silentlj 

'^he  people  knelt,  and  wheo  they  rose,  such  awe 

Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eag^Ie's  crj 

Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight  * 

A  specli  scarce  visible,  wheelel  round  and  round, 

Was  heard  distinctly,  and  the  movntain  stream,    • 

Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  soand 

Wafted  upon  the  wind  was  audible 

In  that  deep  bosh  of  feeling,  like  the  Toiee     ^ 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  NIGHTINGALE- 

[From  the  Freneh  of  Buffon.  ] 
To  every  person^  whose  ear  is  not  totally  insensible  to  melody, 
the  name  of  the  nightingale  must  recal  the  charms  of  those  soft 
eTening;s  in  spring,  when  the  air  is  still  Und  serene,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  listen  to  the  sonester  of  the  grove.  Other  birds,  the 
larks,  the  canaries,  the  chaffinches,  the  pretty-chaps,  the  linnets, 
tlie  ^Idfinches,  the  blackbirds,  the  American  mocRing-lnrds,  ex- 
c^l  m  the  several  parts  which  they  perform:  but  the  nidhtiugaie 
combines  the  whole,  and  joins  sweetness  of  tone  with  vanety  and 
extent  of  execution.  His  notes  assume  each  diversity  of  character, 
and  receive  every  change  of  modulation;  not  a  part  is  repeated 
witW>tit  variation;  and  the  attention  is  kept  perpetually  awake, 
and  charmed  by  the  endless  flexibility  of  strains.  The  leader  of 
the  vernal  chorus  begins  the  prelude  with  a  low  and  timid  voice, 
and  he  prepares  for  tiie  hymn  to  nature  by  essaying  his  powers 
and  attunine  his  organs;  by  degrees  the  souftd  opens  and  swells; 
it  bursts  wini  loud  and  vivid  flashes;  it  flows  with  smooth  volu- 
bility; it  faints  and  murmurs;  it  shakes  with  rapid  and  violent 
articulations;  the  soft  breathings  of  love  and  joy  are  poured  from 
his  inmost  soul,  and  every  heart  beats  in  unison,  ano  melts  with 
delicious  languor.  But  this  continual  richness  might  satiate  the 
ear.  The  strains  are  at  times  relieved  by  pauses,  which  bestow 
dignity  and  elevation.  The  mild  silence  of  evening  heightens 
the  general  effect,  and  not  a  rival  interrupts  the  solemn  scene. 
Tobthis  description  by  Buffbn,  we  may  add  a  remark  on  a  mistake 
in  one  of  the  poets.  According  to  the  united  testimonies  of 
all  modern  naturalists,  the  song  of  the  Nightingale/  is  that  of 
the  male  kind,  who  thus  employs  himself,  as  if  to  entertain  and 
sooth  the  female  during  her  task  of  incubation;  so  that  the  cele- 
brated l^nes  of  Virgil,  however  beautiful,  as  poetry,  are  in  reality 
inaccurate  in  point  of  natural  history. 

Qaalis  populea  mcerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Aroissos  queritar  fostus,  qnos  dnrut  arator 
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Obaerraiu,  nido  imptameB  detrazit;  at  illm 

Flet  ooctem,  ramoque  sedeni,  miserabile  caimeo 

Integrat,  et  ffiGMtis  late  loca  questibiis  impiet 

So  close  ID  poplar  shades,  ber  children  gone, 

The  mother  Nightingale  laments  alone; 

Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  fonnd,  and  thence, 

By  stealth,  conveyM  tb'  nnfeafher'd  innocence. 

But  she  supplies  the  night  with  monrnfnl  strains, 

And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plaint. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  United  Stated  and  Canada  there  are  between  «ixty  and 
aeventj  periodical  publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  relieion. 
A  prospectus  of  an  Ethiapian  Mirror,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
negroes  was  circulated  in  this  citj  not  long  ago;  but  we  cannot 
state  what  success  it  received. 

In  the  library  of  the  king  of  Wurtemburg  are  four  thousand 
editions  of  the  Bible*  in  the  difterent  European  languases,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  are  in  English,  and  two-hundred  ana  ninety 
in  French.  These  latter  of  course  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
printed  at  catholic  presses. 

The  novels  published  by  the  author  of  Waverley  amount  to 
forty-six  vols.  The  price  of  them  in  England,  is  1X9  16$,  6dm  and 
calculating  the  sale  of  each  work  to  have  been  20,000,  the  amount 
paid  by  the  public  will  have  been  one  million  seven  hundred  aud 
sixty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twentv-two  dollars. 

It  is  well  known*  that  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  in 
six  volumes,  quarto,  printed  in  China,  by  the  East  India  Com« 
pany,  at  an  expense  of  15,000  pounds,  was  completed  several 
months  since.  We  perceive  that  he  has  returnea  to  England, 
having  brousht  with  him  a  library  of  Chinese  books  to  the  number 
of  10,000  volumes  in  every  department  of  literature,  which  he 
offers  to  lend  to  any  individual  in  tiie  kingdom,  who  may  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language. 

It  is  said  that  Robert  T^^t  Paine,  of  Boston,  received  the  fol- 
lowing rewards  for  some  of  his  writings:  for  the  "  Ruling  Passion," 
a  poem  of  only  fifteen  pages,  twelve  hundred  dollars:  for  the  **  In- 
vention of  Letters,"  a  poem  of  about  one  hundred  lines,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars:  for  his  song  of  « Adams  and  Libertv,*'  about 
seventy  lines,  seven  hundred  dollars.—"  Lionel  Lincoln,  or  the 
Leaguer  of  Boston,  by  the  author  of  <  the  Spy,'  is  in  the  press.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  entitled  the  Legend  of  the  Thirteen 
Republics.  The  success  of  this  agreeable  writer,  has  eiven  a  spur 
to  the  slumbering  genius  of  our  land,  and  the  stores  of  fancy  have 
been  explored  by  many  aspirants  for  the  meed  of  fame^—In  the 
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Ittt  number  of'^the  Atlantic,"  a  Uterarj  barque  which  lately  set 
sail  from  the  harbour  of  New  York,  we  find  the  titles  of  various 
novels  of  domestic  fabrication:  viz:  <<The  Valley  of  Shenandoah; 
descriptive  of  American  scenery  and  manners,  in  2*volumes."— 
**  Tales  of  an  American  Landlord,  containing  sketches  of  life, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  in  2  vols."— ''  A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in 
1636,  A  tale  of  Olden  Times,  in  2  vols." 

The  Universal  Geo^aph;^  of  M.Malte  Brun,  has  been  translat- 
ed, and  will  be  republished  in  Boston,  improved  by  the  addition  of 
the  most  recent  information.  That  part  which  relates  to  this 
country  is  extremely  defective.^-Memoirs  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  by  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  is  announced  as 
in  the  press.  'This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  that 
band  of  master  spirits  which  relieved  our  nation  from  bondage, 
and  we  anticipate  in  this  performance,  a  fund  of  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  the  days  of  strife  and  anxiety.  We  wish  we  could 
prevail  upon  one  of  our  friends  in  Virginia  to  prepare,  for  our 
pages,  a  succinct  memoir  of  the  private  life  and  public  services 
of  Arthur  Lee,  Esq.  He  too,  was  an  active  patriot  He  was  a 
learned  man  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  was  a  student  in  one 
of  the  Inns  of  court  in  London,  when  the  note  of  disaffection  was 
first  sounded;  and  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  in- 
telligence and  encouraj^ement  to  the  friends  of  our  cause  through- 
out his  majesty's  dominions,  in  opposition  to  the  fabrications  of 
interested  or  ignorant  writers  on  the  side  of  the  ministry «—<'  An 
inquiry  into  the  moral  character  of  Lord  Byron,  by  J.  M.  Simmons," 
shoula  be  followed  by  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  his  essay. — Pro- 
fessor Hall  has  publisned  a  valuable  **  Catalogue  of  Minerals  found 
in  Vermont — Some  honest  knight  with  his  visor  down  has  chal- 
len|ed  jud^  Johnson  to  vindicate  himself  against  a  charge  of 
having  designedly  or  inconsiderately  defamed  the  character  of 
Pulaski,  in'liis  life  of  Green.  This  gallant  Pole,  after  vainly 
striving  against  usurpation  at  home,  came  to  our  shores,  like 
Fayette  and  de  Kalb,  and  others,  to  contend  for  liberty  with 
Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  aspersion  on  the  character  of 
this  generous  stranger  who  died  in  our  cause,  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, is  gravely  made,  and  we  think  every  one  who  reads  this 
pamphlet  will  conclude  with  us  that  it  imf>orts  the  character  of 
judge  Johnson  to  bring  forward  his  authorities. — Mr.  Spafford,  a 
useful  and  industrious  writer,  has  prepared  *<  a  Pocket  Guitle  fur 
the  traveller  alone  the  lines  of  the  canal,  &c.  of  New  York,"  in 
which  he  has  condensed  into  a  small  space  much  information  re- 
specting the  interior  commerce  of  this  vigorous  young  republic. 
— The  Agricultural  society  of  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a 
volume  of  memoirs,  with  beautiful  engravings,  which  may  be 
perused  with  profit,  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  throughout  our 
fruitful  region.— Mr*  Finley  has  published,  another  edition  of 
Macdonnel's  «  Dictionary  ot  Quotations,''  improved  and  augment- 
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ed.  It  is  not  only  amusing  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  important  com- 
panion to  other  books,  and  should  be  a  parlour-winfiow  book  in 
every  reading  family.  The  translations  are  correct  and  the  il- 
lustrations, perspicuous  and  satisfactory. — A  letter  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  to  Mr.  Griscom  of  New  York  has  found  its  way  into 
the  daily  papers.  Whatever  comes  from  this  source  is  entitled 
to  great  weight;  and  therefore  we  rejoice  to  have  her  testimony 
against  that  war  of  recrimination,  so  disgraceful  to  literature  and 
so  injurious  to  morals,  which  has  been  waged  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain.  With  tiiis  distinguished  lady,  we  heartily  ex- 
claim—-^' may  this  invidious  and  degrading  spirit  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic!  Let  us  all  try  to  raise  ourselves  without 
lowering  othersl  May  public  esteem  be  the  just  reward  of  every 
writer,  who  sets  tliis  laudable  example,  and  who  preserves  temper 
and  candour,  even  when  goaded  by  illiberal  criticism  or  tempted 
by  vulgar  example!^' 


THE  MISSIONARY. 

[The  serious  reader  will  be  gratified  with  tho  following  passage,  referriog 
to  the  efforts  now  makipg  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  barbarons 
regions.  It  is  transcribed  from  a  poem,  entitled  '*  Australasia,'*  which 
was  written  for  the  Cbancellor's  Prize  medal,  attbe  Cambridge  com- 
meocement,  July  1823,-by  W.  C.  Wentworth.] 

With  furrow'd  brow,  and  cheek  serenely  fair. 

The  calm  wind  wandering  o'er  his  silver  hair, 

liis  arm  uplifted,  and  his  moisten'd  eye 

Fix'd  in  deep  rapture  on  the  golden  sky— - 

Upon  the  shore,  throu^  many  a  billow  driven, 

He  kneels  at  last,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven! 

Long  years,  that  rank  the  mighty  with  the  weak. 

Have  dimm'd  the  flush  upon  his  faded  cheek. 

And  many  a  dew,  and  many  a  noxious  damp. 

The  daily  labor,  and  the  niehtly  lamp, 

Have  reft  away,  forever  reh  from  him, 

The  li()uid  accent,  and  the  buoyant  limb; 

Yet  still  within  him  aspirations  swell 

Which  time  corrupts  not,  sorrow  cannot  quell — 

The  changeless  zeal,  which  on,  from  land  to  land. 

Speeds  the  faint  foot,  and  nerves  the  withered  hand. 

And  the  mild  charity,  which,  day  by  day, 

Weeps  every  wound  and  every  stain  away. 

Rears  the  young  bud  on  every  blighted  stem 

And  longs  to  comfort  where  she  must  condemn. 

With  these,  through  storms,  and  bitterness,  and  wrath, 

In  peace  and  power  he  holds  his  onward  path; 

Curbs  the  fierce  soul,  and  sheathes  the  murderous  steeU 
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And  calms  the  passions  he  hath  ceased  to  feel. 

Yes!  he  hath  tri^mph'dl-^while  his  lips  relate 

The  sacred  story  of  his  Saviour's  fate. 

While  to  the  search  of  that  tumultuous  horde 

He  opens  wide  the  Everlasting  Word, 

And  bids  the  soul  drink  deep  of  wisdom  there. 

In  fond  devotion,  and  in  fervent  prayer, 

In  speechless  awe  the  wonder-stricken  throng 

Check  their  rude  feasting  and  their  barbarous  song; 

Around  his  steps  tde  gathering  myriads  crowd. 

The  chief,  the  slave,  the  timid,  and  the  proud. 

Of  various  features,  and  of  various  dress. 

Like  their  own  forest-leaves,  confused  and  numberless. 

Where  shall  your  temples,  where  your  worship  be, 

Gods  of  the  air,  and  Rulers  of  the  sea?  « 

In  the  glad  dawning  of  a  kinder  light,  * 

Your  blind  adorer  quits  your  gloomy  rite. 

And  kneels  in  gladness  on  his  native  plain, 

A  happier  votary  at  a  holier  fane. 


THE  SILK  HANDKERCHIEF. 
'*H  is  the  cause t  it  is  the  cause,  my  soulJ^ 

My  heart  leapt  in  me,  as  with  swimming  eye 
I  gaz'd  upoA  that  glassy  'kerchief  white. 
And  the  fair  neck  it  shaded — 'twas  a  sight 

To  steep  a  poet  in  a  fine  phantasy 

Of  some  Elysian  world,  or  wake  soft  sigh 
In  the  chill  breast  of  wo-lorn  Anchorite. 
Sweet  maid!  should  it  hereafter  be  my  plight 

To  wander  in  some  desert  dull  and  dry. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men — alone  to  rove. 

With  my  sad  thoughts  for  partners,  neither  book. 
Nor  music,  nor  green  field,  nor  woman's  love. 

To  cheer  my  hopeless  solitude — Pil  look 

To  memory  for  my  solace  and  delight. 

And  think  of  that  fair  neck,  and  glossy  'kerchief  white! 


THE  STOLEN  KISS. 
Written  in  a  Lady^s  Mhum, 

Smoothed  be  that  brow — ^and  chas'd  the  frown 
Yet  gathering  to  thy  tardy  will — 
Nor  think  to  awe  my  raptures  down, 
For  anger  makes  thee  lovelier  still. 
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In  run  thou  wouldst  compel  the  ire 
But  light]  J  felt,  bat  faintly  shown; 
Thine  ejes  betray  beneath  their  fire 
The  pardon  thou  wouldst  blush  to  own. 

Then,  still  that  proudly  swelling  breast. 
Soften  that  lovely,  mantling  cheek; 
Twas  but  a  kiss,  that  well  express'd 
The  tenderness  I  could  not  speak. 


SONG. 

Some  of  our  fair  readers  may  toas  up  their  pretty  heads  at  lord  Rolanil, 
but  we  deem  him  a  good  philosopher;  and  we  therefore  dedicate  his 

song  to  tbe^eoch  of  Bachelors. 

• 

Lord  Roland  rose,  and  went  to  mass. 

And  dofi'ed  his  mourning  weed; 
-And  bade  them  bring  a  looking  glass. 

And  saddle  fast  a  steed; 
«'  I'll  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet's  loop 

And  wear  a  feather  fine; 
And  when  lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop. 

Why,  I  will  sit  and  dine; 

Sine  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

"Though  Elgitha  be  thus  untrue, 

Adele  is  beauteous  yet, 
And  he  thaVs  baffled  by  the  blue 

May  bow  before  the  jet ^ 
So  welcome,  welcome,  hall  or  heath! 

So  welcome,  shower  or  shine! 
And  wither  there  thou  willow  wreath. 

Thou  never  shalt  be  mine;— 
Sing  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  hll  the  cup  of  wine. 

<<  Proud  Elgjtlia,  a  health  to  thee, 

A  health  in  brimming  gold. 
And  store  of  lovers  after  me. 

As  honest,  and  less  cold; 
My  hand  is  on  my  bugle  horn, 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine; 
If  ever  e;al]ant  died  of  scorn 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine; — 

Sing  merrily!  sing  merrily! 
And  fill  the  cup  of  wine.** 


Poetry.  4fiS 

For  th0  Port  Folio. 

FRAGMENT. 

Mr.  Oldichool-^the  followiog  beautiful  Hoes  are  from  the  pen  of  Robert 
Sonthey.  Tbey  have  oerer,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print;  should  yon 
think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  miBoellany,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  them. 

Moments  there  are  in  life,— alas,  how  few! 
When,  laying  cold  prudential  thoughts  aside. 
We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  our  guide; 
And  foilowmg  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best. 
Commit  to  Providence  the  rest; 

Sure  that  no  after  reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  iieart  is  wise. 
And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature!    Err  sometimes  tney  may. 
And  melancholy  thoughts  may  cloud  the  breast 
Such  as  by  hope  are  left  behind; 
But  like  a  shadow  they  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind. 


For  the  Port  Fobo. 
ODE. 
Written  for  the  Celebration  of  the  4Bt!i.  J>llational  Feitivaltbtf  the 
First  City  TVoop  of  Cavalry. 

1. 
Comrades!  pledge  the  flowing  bowl 

In  homage  to  the  day; 
Whose  halo  brightens  as  years  roll 

In  more  effulgent  ray: 
And  may  the  gallant  deeds  our  Sires, 

Wrought  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Breathe  m  our  souls  their  ardent  fires, 

The  consecrated  flame! 

CHORUS. 

Then  pass  the  tribute  wine  cup  round. 

Ana  w)ien  our  country  bleeds. 
Comrades!  may  we  be  ever  found. 

To  emulate  their  deeds. 

S. 
And  while  the  sparkling  wine  goes  round. 

To  souls  to  honour  dear. 
By  valour^s  fairest  laurels  crown'd, 

On  your  bright  sabres  swear! 
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Should  war-denouncing  trumi^t  breathe. 

Firm  in  theVan  of  Wit, 
Our  swords  shall  leap  from  every  sheathe. 

To  guard  our  country's  right! 

CHORUS^ 

To  patriots  pledge  the  cop  around,  "" 

And  when  our  country  bleeds. 
Comrades!  may  we  be  ever  found 

To  emulate  their  deeds! 

3. 
Now  fill  the  genial  goblet  high. 

And  let  the  wine  we  sip, 
Be  bright  as  woman's  beaming  eye, 

As  woman's  ruby  lip. 
And  may  all  recreant  nearts  that  slight. 

Fair  woman's  love  and  praise. 
False-hearted  cravens  prove  in  fight. 

Ne'er  bask  in  beauty's  rays. 

OHORUS. 

Then  fill  the  sparkling  wine^^up  high, 

Oerflowin^  every  brim — 
'^The  lucid  smile  from  beauty's  eye 

Is  valour's  brightest  gem* 

4. 
Yet  while  we  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl, 

A  tear  shall  mindie  there. 
In  memory  to  a  galiant  soul. 

Who  often  pledged  you  here — 
For  him  chivafric,  courteous,  brave, 

Warm  heart,  without  a  stain, 
For  him  who  sleeps  in  foreign  grave. 

By  foreign  recreants  slain. 

enoRUs. 
Then  pledge  the  cup,  but  let  one  tear. 

Our  fond  regrets  proclaim — 
For  him  to  every  comrade  dear — 
To  gallant  Crawford's  name! 

Stdnet. 

Note.— Mr.  James  Crawford,  the  g^entleman  here  alluded  to,  was  at  one 
period  First  Lieutenant  CoramandaDt  of  the  Troop,  to  which  post  he  had  ar- 
rived through  all  the  subordioate  grades,  respected,  esteemed  and  belored 
by  his  comrades  as  the  accomplished  gentleman  and  soldier. 

Friendship  sincerely  deplores  the  privation  of  his  unquestionable  worth, 
and  cbivalric  feeling  laments  that  he  who  possessed  every  attribute  to 
secure  a  soldier's  fame,  had  not  rather  have  fallen  upon  the  patriot  field  of 
combat,  where  he  must  have  secured  his  country's  honours,  than  by  the 
hands  of  a  Banditti. 
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TO  BLOSSOMS. 
By  Herriok. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past; 
But  YOU  may  stay  here  yet  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What  were  ye  born  to  be, 
An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good  nightP 
'Twas  pity  nature  brought  you  forth. 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lotely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave; 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 
Like  you  awhile  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


THE  FAMILY  PICTURE. 

With  work  in  hand,  perhaps  some  fairy  cap 
To  deck  the  little  stranger  yet  to  come; 

One  rosy  boy  struggling  to  mount  her  lap— 

The  eldest  studious  witn  a  book  or  map 
Her  timid  girl  beside, — with  a  faint  bloom, 

Conning  some  tale  —while,  with  no  gentle  tap. 
Yon  chubby  urchin  beats  his  mimic  drum. 
Nor  heeds  the  doubtful  frown  her  eyes  assume. 

So  sits  the  mother!  with  her  fondjest  smile 

Regarding  her  sweet  little  ones  the  while; 
And  he  the  happy  man!  to  whom  belone 

These  treasures,  feels  their  living  charm l>eguile 

Ail  mortal  cares,  and  eyes  the  nrattline  throng 

With  rapture-arising  heart,  ana  a  thanksgiving  tongue. 


ANAGRAM. 

If  you'll  transpose  what  ladies  wear, 
'Twill  plainly  show  what  some  folks  are; 
Again  ii  you'll  transpose  the  same. 
You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew's  name; 
Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do; 
Transpose  these  letters  yet  once  more 
What  bad  men  do  you'll  then  explore. 
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MoMMchweUt,  A  Scotchman 
lately  presented  bimielf  to  the  Po- 
lice of  Boston,  and  complained  of 
himself  as  a  common  drunkard,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction. 

A  ^reat  sale  of  26  citj  lots,  at  Bos- 
ton,  took  place  lately.  The  largest 
price  given  was  1 9  dollars,  and  the 
lowest  seven  dollars  per  square  foot. 
There  were  in  these  lots  30,037  3*4 
square  feet,  and  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase money  303,49&  dollars  and 
4t  cents — an  arerage  of  10  dollars 
and  10  cents  the  square  foot.  These 
lots  must  be  built  on,  with  four 
story  stores  of  uniform  colour, 
height,  iu:,  by  the  1st  of  July  next. 
Lots  of  greater  extent  and  more 
ralne  than  the  above  on  the  south 
side,  remain  to  be  sold,  and  another 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  added,  that  if  the  remaining  lots 
sell  as  well,  they  will  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  purchase,  of  filling 
np  the  streets,  and  of  building  the 
market  house^  which  is  to  be  of 
granite,  60  feet  wide  and  290  feet 
long. 

Police  Court,  Botton,  Maafachtk- 
jettt.  Mr.  Quincy,  mayor  of  the 
city,  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the 
complaint  of  Ashael  Drake,  carter, 
for  galloping  his  horse  so  as  to  en- 
danger **  persons  standing  or  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys." 
The  Mayor,  though  he  pleaded  not 
guilty,  (because  he  considered  bis 
riding  not  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
citizens)  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
fined  by  the  court,  in  order  to  show 
that  no  individual  could  be  placed 
above  the  law,  and  that  those  ap- 
pointed to  execute  it  were  equally 
as  amenable  to  its  penalties  as 
every  other  person. 

Justice  Ome,  fined  him  two  dol- 
lars and  costs,  amounting  to  six  dol- 
lars eighty-four  cents. 

We  ought  to  add,  that,  at  the  time 
mention^,  the  mayor  was  engaged 
on  public  business,  was  hastening 
to  meet  a  committee,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  persooi  in  the  street. 


Horace  Pettis  was  complained  of 
foTMmoking  a  tegar  m  ULe  atreet^ 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  two 
dollars  and  costs. 

JiTew  Forit.— Taking  only  the 
Dine  daily  papem,  with  their  semi- 
weekly  joornals  annexed,  the  dailj^ 
number  is  10,800,  and  the  semi- 
weekly  10,500»  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  85,600  newspapers  print- 
ed in  New  York,  every  week,  at 
nine  presses  or  oi&ces.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  eight  or  ten  weekly  pa- 
pers the  extent  of  whose  circuhitioD 
IS  not  known  to  us. 

A  disgpraceful  scene  was  wit- 
nessed on  Long  Island  recently. 
Two  champions,  both  foreig^en, 
we  are  happy  to.  say,  enteral  the 
arena  for  a  boxing  match,  on  a  bet 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  They  se- 
lected Coney  Island  as  the  scene  of 
the  combat,  but  were  driven  from 
that  place  by  the  prompt  and  laud- 
able interference  of  the  police  of 
Kings  county.  The  affair  took  place 
in  Queen's,  near  the  race-ground. 
One  of  the  combatants  was  shock- 
ingly mangled,  his  head  being  cut 
open,  and  his  eyes  bunged  up. 
Every  person  of  decency  must  look 
with  horror  and  disgust  upon  this 
disgraceful  outrage,  which  has  no 
apology  for  being  introduced  into 
our  country,  however  fashionable  it 
may  be  in  others. 

JVem  Jer»ey. Delaware    and 

Raritan  Canal.  Messrs.  Holcomb, 
Elmer  and  Keane,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the 
route  run  by  Mr.  Randal,  in  1817, 
for  this  canal,  and  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  introducing  the 
Delaware  river  by  a  navigable 
canal  as  a  feeder,  unanimously 
agree  that  the  Delaware  will  be  the 
moat  eligible  source  from  whence  to 
supply  the  main  canal  with  water. 
They  conceive  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
and  that  it  may  be  effected  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 

This  cansi  begins  to  excite  a 
much  greater  interest  among  the 
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farmers  throogh  wboee  land  the 
line  ruDs,  and  aa  increased  desire 
for  its  speedy  execution,  insoinuch 
that  a  nam  her  of  them  are  williog 
to  give  the  land  which  may  be 
occupied  by  it. 

PefmaylvoMO. Mr.   James  P. 

Kid  lately  saved  a  man  from  drown- 
in|^  at  Chestnut  street  wharf»  by 
leaping  into  the  stream. 

This  noble  youth,  is  a  midship- 
man in  our  nary,  and  has  been  ser- 
ving his  country  ever  since  the  fit- 
ting out  of  the  expedition  against 
the  pirates.  He  has  just  returned 
in  the  United  States  ship  John  Ad- 
ams. This  is  the  third  or  fourth 
instance  of  his  meritorious  spirit. 
In  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  1821. 
Kid  then  being  attached  to  the  In- 
dependence 74,  a  boy  was  discover- 
ed by  the  crew  of  that  ship  sinking 
through  the  ice.  A  boat  was  im- 
mediately pushed  off  to  rescue  him. 
Kid  was  among  the  number.  The 
boat  being  too  much  impeded  by  the 
ice.  Kid  got  out  and  ran  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  after  breaking 
through  the  ice  several  times,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  boy,  and 
holding  him  until  the  boat  arrived. 
For  tliis  meritorious  action  the  Hu- 
mane Society  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription.  This  medal  was  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  he  rescued  the 
last  individual. 

A  woman  has  been  sentenced  to 
the  ducking-stool  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  common  scold.  This  is  a 
chair  in  which  scolds  are  fastened, 
and  dipped  under  water. 

It  is  understood  that  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
lawyers,  respecting  the  propriety 
of  reviving  this  mode  of  punisbmeot, 
many  contending  that  it  had  become 
obsolete.  Accordingly  a  writ  of 
error  has  been  granted*  and  the  lady 
must  remain  in  suspeme,  until  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  deter- 
mine whether 

She  in  ihe  diickiog  stool  must  take  her 
seat 


Drett  like  herself  in  a  great  chair  of 
state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  reso- 
lution in  the  matter,  the  very  moot- 
ing of  the  i)uestion  has  produced  a 
salutary  effect,  in  teaching  the  gen- 
tle sex  that  scolding  is  an  indictable 
offence.  If  the  legislature  should 
think  proper  to  interfere  and  abol- 
ish the  common  law  in  this  respect, 
— which  was  the  course  pursued  in 
England  not  long  ago,  to  get  rid  of 
an  appeal  of  murder, — ^we  hope 
they  will  take  the  case  of  male 
scolds  into  consideration.  Let  them 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  matrons  and  the 
ladies  be  put  in  the  charge  of  twelve 
good  and  true  men  as  heretofore. 
It  should  be  made  a  finable  offence 
and  the  sums  arising  from  that 
source  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb* 

To  philologists,  we  recommend 
the  inquiry,  how  the  word  scolds 
came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  female  sex. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  WashingtoD 
has  been  entered  into  with  mucli 
spirit,  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  has  already 
been  subscribed  to  build  one  of 
moderate  size. 

The  Franklin  Institute  recently 
established  to  Philadelphia,  promi- 
ses to  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  roe- 
chaoical  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  Pennsylvania  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly important  to  many  branch- 
es of  trade  in  this  city.  The  society 
was  organized  in  January  last,  and 
already  counts  from  four  to  five 
hundred  members.  Its  first  public 
exhibition  commenced  a  few  days 
ago,  and  from  the  novelty,  number 
and  variety  of  the  articles  produced, 
crowds  of  Visiters  were  attracted  to 
witness  the  interesting  display. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  improvements,  by  collec- 
ting and  disseminating  correct  in- 
formation respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  rail-roads,  bridges, 
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tteam-engines,  kc.  The  number 
of  members  is  limited  to  tweoty- 
fire,  who  pay  100  dollars  each  for 
the  first  year.  Success  to  their  pur- 
pose! 

OBITUARY. 
At  Elizabethtowo,  (New  Jersey) 
on  the  9th  of  October,  General 
JONATHAN  DAYTON,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  The  distin. 
gnished  post»  to  which  g^eneral  Day- 
ton was  called,  at  different  periods 
by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
his  country,  give  him  a  clear  title 
to  an  honourable  memoriaL  He  was 
the  son  of  General  Elias  Dayton,  of 
Elizabelhtown,  who  by  his  talents 
and  bravery  attained  considerable 
rank  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
afterwards  became  the  founder  and 
head  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  his  native  village.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was  at  Prince- 
ton College  at  the  time  the  war 
commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother  country.— 
itVith  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
those  times,  and  thirsting  for  military 
glory,  he  left  the  institution,  and 
entered  the  camp.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ho 
commenced  his  militarv  career — 
coiitinued  in  the  army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war— vr  as  concern- 
ed in  many  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  and  at  Yurk  Town  had  the 
honour  of  a  command  under  general 
Lafayette,  in  storming  the  two  cele- 
brated redoubts  by  which  that  post 
was  defended.  On  all  these  occa- 
sions general  Dayton  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  good 
conduct.  General  Lafayette  is 
ktiown  to  have  entertained  for  him 
a  very  high  personal  regard  and  es- 
teem; and  his  friends  could  not  but 
observe  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  in  the  provisional  army  which 
was  raised  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr,  Adams,  general  Wash- 
ington placed  his  name  very  high 
upon  the   list  of  officers  which  he 


made  out  for  the  government  on 
that  occasion. 

After  the  CM>nclasioD  of  the  war, 
general  Dayton  experienced  that 
rpublics  are  not  always  uogratefnl. 
He  was  successively  elected  tomany 
o^tbe  most  important  offices  within 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens.  After 
l>eing  appointed  to  the  legislatare 
of  his  native  stat^,  to  assist  in  those 
important  measures  which  were 
then  nnder  discussion,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  congress.  Of  this 
latter  body  be,  for  several  sessions, 
was  chosen  speaker,  a  post  which, 
he  is  acknowledged  by  all,  to  have 
filled  with  more  than  ordinary  effi- 
ciency. Indeed,  his  talents  and 
address  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
station.  Out  of  his  native  energy  of 
character  there  arose  a  promptness 
and  decision,  which  are  indispen- 
sable qualifications  for  that  chair, 
and  which  were  possessed  by  him 
in  an  eminent  degree.  After  this 
time  he  was  for  several  years  a 
senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  the 
same  body  and  in  this  capacity  is 
known  to  have  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  he  re- 
sided in  his  native  village  amidst  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life.  Upon  the 
late  visit  of  general  Lafayette  to 
New  Jersey,  he  was  appointed  by 
governor  Williamson  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  who  were  assem- 
bled to  pay  military  honours  to  that 
distinguished  patriot  and  hero.  In  . 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  to  his  for- 
mer commander  and  personal  friend, 
he  appears  to  have  been  exposed  to 
so  much  fatigue,  and  to  have  exert- 
ed himself  so  greatly  beyond  bis 
strength,  that  he  brought  on  a  fever, 
which  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
some  days,  and  which,  although 
not  at  first  alaimi ug  to  his  family 
and  friends,  at  last  became  serious; 
and,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
suddenly  took  a  fatal  turn  and 
brought  him  to  his  end. 


€fie  #ott  ftHio* 
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Various  ;  that  the  mhid 
Of  desultory  mao,  studious  of  chtmge. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged^— 4}owfkh. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  WELLS- 

[The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  uncomiM^ 
merit,  who  for  many  years  delighted  and  instructed  the  Bar  of  a 
neighbouring  State,  is  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  WUHam  Johnaofit 
esq.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  some  years'  duration  with 
the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its 
fidelity,  while  every  reader  of  taste  will  unite  with  us  in  admiring  the 
chaste  simplicHy  of  its  style.] 

It  is  loo  often  the  fate  of  the  advocate  of  private  causes,  who 
does  not  engage  in  poliUcal  affairs,  or  in  those  public  transactions 
which  are  blended  with  the  history  of  his  country,  when  his  voice 
is  no  longer  heard,  and  bis  lips  are  closed  in  the  silence  of  the 
grave,  to  be  soon  forgotten.  His  profes»onal  services  may  have 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  numerous  clients ;  his  elo- 
quence excited  the  admiration  and  applause  of  crowded  courts; 
his  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  the  social  circle ;  hut  left  to  mere  recollection,  the 
most  powerful  impressions  of  human  excellence  gcadually  fade 
from  remembrance.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  however  slight  or 
imperfect,  to  prolong,  if  not  perpetuate,  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  merited  and  attained  the  highest  honoun  of  tbeir  pro- 
fession, may  justly  claim  indulgence  and  faveur. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Wells,  with  his  &mily  and  a  small 
band  of  colonists,  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  that 
jpart  of  this  state,  then  a  wilderness,  in  wbicb  the  pleasant  and 
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flourishing  Tillage  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  county  of  OiMego^ 
DOW  stands.  He  was  a  magistrate  highly  beloved  and  respected 
in  the  infant  settlement  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Ro- 
bert, the  father  of  Mr.  Wells,  was  bom  in  tiiis  state,  or  came 
with  the  rest  of  the  femRy  from  Ireland.    He  owned  and  ciil- 

,  li^ated  a  farm  in  the  Tillage,  and  his  family  consisted  of  foor 
sons,  Samuel,  John,  Robert,  and  William,  a  daughter  named 
Eleanor,  an  unmarried  brother,  and  a  maiden  alster.  Jolm,  the 
second  son,  was  bom  in  1769  or  1770. 

In  1778,  the  Indians,  joined  with  loyalists  and  others  disaf- 
fected to  the  cause  of  the  reTolution,  menaced  with  hostitities 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York ;  and,  about  the 
first  of  July,  in  that  year,  under  the  command  of  the  notorious 
John  Butler,  fell  upon  the  settlements  of  Wyoming,  and  exter- 

"^  minated  the  inhabitants.  The  father  of  Bfr.  Wells,  justly  appre* 
hensiTe  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  remoTed  with  them  to  Sche- 
nectady;  but  his  fears  having  subsided,  they  returned  in  the  au- 
tunm  to  their  home,  leaving  John  at  school,  under  the  care  of 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached^ 
and  from  whom  he  was  so  reluctant  to  be  separated,  that  his 
father  was  compelled  to  yield  to  his  entreaties  to  remain  with 
her.  On  the  11th  of  NoTember,  1778,  Brandt,  a  celebrated  In- 
dian of  the  half  breed,  whose  head-quarters  were  on  the  Una- 
dilla,  uniting  with  some  of  the  Butlers  and  their  party,  entered 
the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley  by  surprise,  and  the  family  of 
Mr.  Wells  were  among  the  first  victims  of  their  merciless  rage. 
Their  dwelling  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  whole  settlement, 
like  that  at  Wyoming,  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  unheard  of  before  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 
Toung  Wells,  might,  almost,  have  said,  in  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mired poet|  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  an  interesting  tale  in 
Wyoming: 

^  Accursed  Brahdt  !  he  left  of  aU  my  tribe, 

Kor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth  t 

K« !  not  die  Aog,  that  watched  my  household  heartb> 

Escaped.thftt  night  of  blood*  apon  our  plains ! 

All  perished, :  I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom«  nor  relative,  nor  blood  remains, 

No !  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins.'' 
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.  Though  of  too  tond«r  an  age  to  feel,  io  idl  iU  exttnt,  thtt 
heart-rending  misery  of  to  OTerwhehnii^  a  calamity,  it  frozo 
his  young  hlood  with  horror,  and  made  an  ioq^resston  never 
effaced  from  his  flound  The  aight  of  an  Indian  ever  after  pro* 
doced  a  momentary  shndder,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  extreme 
arenion.  He  remahied,  seTenl  years  after  this  eyent,  at  school 
at  Schenectady,  under  the  care  of  his  AUnt  Wiliont  until  sh^  re- 
moved with  het  husband  to  Long  Island.  He  Was  placed^^  not 
long  after,  at  a  respectable  grammar  school  at  Newark,  in  New^ 
Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J>r.  H^Whorter.  Hav- 
ii^  finished  the  usual  preparatory  studies^  he  entered  the  col- 
lege at  Princeton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arto  m  1788,  and,  afterwards,  to  that  of  Bfaater. 

The  moment  of  a  young  man's  leaving  college,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  critical  in  his  life ;  «'  ihe  wotld  is  all  before  him,  wher# 
to  choose,'^  and  unless  Providence  be  his  guide,  he  too  often 
wanders  into  the  path  that  leads  to  disappointment  aild  ruii^ 
The  profession  of  the  law  was  chosen  by  Mr,  Wells,  either  by 
the  advice  of  friends,  or  the  soj^^estions  of  his  own  judgment, 
as  most  likely,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to  lead  to  for- 
tune and  renown.  Having  decided  on  the  interesting  question 
as  to  his  future  course  of  life,  he  appears  to  hiive  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  proper  steps  to  qualify  himself  to  dischaigevwith  abi- 
lity and  reputation,  the  duties  of  the  professiw  he  had  assumed. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  a  gentleman  highly 
respected  for  his  talents,  and  who,  though  not  of  many  years 
standing  at  the  bar,  was  distinguished  for  his  legal  attainments, 
and  disposed,  from  his  fondness  for  juridk^  studies,  to  bupire  a 
youB^  man  with  a  love  of  the  law,  not  merefy  as  an  honourable 
and  lucrative  pursuit,  but  as  a  liberal  science. 

Mr.  Wells  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the  SufHreme  Court 
in  August,  1792,  and  to  the  degree  of  counsellor,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1795.  The  first  seats  at  the  New-York  Bar  were,  at  that 
time,  occupied  by  men  amoi^  the  most  distinguished  for  genius, 
eloquence  and  learning.  Some  of  th^m,  at  their  countiy's  call, 
had  left  their  studies  to  join  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  re- 
turning triumphant  from  that  glorious  struggle,  appeared  in  the 
forum  with  claims  to  public  favour  and  patronage,  founded  not 
on  their  tatents  merely,  but  on  services  rendered  to  their  conn- 
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try  in  (he  lurar  of  her  utmost  need.  A  yonth,  standinf  alone, 
withoat  femily  or  cottneiions^  unknown  to  the  world,  and  with 
no  adrentitioiui  claim  to  its  notice,  might  be  excused  for  not  in- 
dolging  any  sangpome  hope  of  snccessAil  competition  with  such 
men,  in  fhll  posseadon  of  the  vantage  ground  of  the  piDfesaon. 
tie  conld  not  lail  to  derive  instruction  and  improvement  from  tbe 
contemplation  of  those  iUustrioos  models  of  eloquence,  attract- 
hig  the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  listenhig  to  the  trials  of  foren- 
sic skill,  and  witnessing  the  animated  struggle  of  such  mighty 
combatants  for  victory.  But  he  might  well  despair  of  drawing' 
tte  attention  of  the  public  to  himself,  or  of  being  enlisted  as  aa 
auxiliaxy  under  those  favourite  ieaderai  and,  like  many  others, 
n^ht  have  remained  unnoticed  in  tlie  outer  row  of  tlie  profes- 
«on,  had  not  an  incident  liappUy  occurred,  some  years  after- 
wards, to  draw  him  from  obscurity. 

Ddring  the  long  interval  between  hh  admission  to  the  rank  of 
counsel,  and  the  first  trial  of  liis  ability  as  an  advocate,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  tliat  liis  mind  remained  In  listless  inactivity,  or 
tliat  Ills  days  were  wasted  in  pleasure  and  dissipation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  silently  mvigorating  his  powers  by  study  and 
reflection ;  by  reading  the  choicest  productions  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  by  storing  his  memoiy  with  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  derived  from  the  diligent  and  repeated 
perusal  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  writers  on  munic^  and 
public  law.  In  this  solitude,  to  borrow  an  image  from  a  great 
poet,  he  suffered  his  wfaigs  to  grow,  that  he  might  take '8  bolder 
and  a  loftier  flight ;  and,  acconlhigly,  we  find,  that  from  the  mo> 
ment  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  actually  commenoed  his 
course  at  the  bar,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  summit  of  his  profession. 
It  would  be  interestfam^  to  observe  the  secret  operations  of  such  a 
mind,  conscious  of  its  powers,  eager  for  their  trial,  but  anaioos 
for  the  result;  fomdng  to  itself  an  ideal  standaid  of  excellence  to 
which  all  its  wishes  are  dvected;  fixing  its  ardent  gaze  on  the 
glories  wUch  surround  the  eminence  to  which  it  aspiies ;  trem* 
bling  with  desire,  chilled  with  apprehensions,  and  often  sinking 
with  the  dread  of  that  first  encounter,  on  the  success  of  which 
hang  all  the  hopes  of  future  prosperity.  Such  are  often  the 
mental  agonies  of  the  finest  genius,  and  the  noblest  intellect 
WeUs,  though  destitute  of  property  or  business,  did  not  absolute- 
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ly  despair  of  the  fbtnre,  since,  hi  1796,  he  married  a  lady  (a) 
without  fortune,  but  possessed  of  great  personal  attractions.  No 
man  was  better  fitted  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  could  flow 
from  such  a  connexion.  His  pleasures  were  domestic  and  pure. 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  circle  of  a  few  select 
friends,  the  best  affections  of  his  nature  were  called  fordi,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart  gratified.  , 
*  He  was  a  member  of  a  literaiy  club  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  different  professions  and  parties,  who  met  weekly  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  he  contributed  many  literary  essays  and  criti- 
cisms  for  the  periodical  works  and  papers  of  the  day,  written 
with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  He,  also,  wrote  political 
essays,  and  communications  for  the  editor  of  the  leading  federal 
gazette ;  and  though  he  was  sometimes  severe  in  his  strictures 
on  pubKc  measures,  his  language  was  always  decorous,  and 
suited. to  his  character.  Some  of  these  writings  attracted  the 
notice  of  General  Hamilton,  then  at  the  head  of  the  federal 
party  in  this  state,  who  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  ever  after 
manifested  the  greatest  regard  towards  him.  Mr.  Wells  edited 
an  octavo  e^tion  of  the  principal  political  essays  of  that  gentle- 
man, and,  in  the  preface,  first  designated  the  different  writers  of 
the  (^Federalist'' 

An  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  in  1797,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Jay,  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Assistant  Justices  in  the  city  of  New* 
York,  who  had  power  to  try  and  determine  personal  actions 
where  the  sum  demanded  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 
At  that  time,  each  Justice  held  a  Court,  for  the  purpose,  at  his 
own  house,  and  as  few  or  none  of  them  possessed  any  know- 
ledge of  law,  complaints  were  general  and  loud  against  these 
inferior  tribunals  dispersed  over  the  city.  By  the  act  of  1797, 
the  powers  of  these  single  magistrates  were  concentrated  in  a 
Court  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  directed  to  be  held  every  day, 
exc^t  Sundays,  in  the  city  hall,  the  members  sitting  by  ro- 
tation, two  in  each  week.  The  persons  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Jay,  who  felt  and  expressed  much  concern  for  the  success 

{a)  Miss  Lawrence,  daughter  ctf  Mr,  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  New- 
ton, Long-Island ;  a  lady  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  engaging 
mannersi  by  whom  he  had  a  son*  and  two  daughters^  now  living. 
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of  this  attempt  to  promote  the  pore  and  impartial  administnitioD 
of  justice  in  the  city,  were  youngs  lawyers  of  education  and 
character ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  Wells  was  appointed.  Though 
apprehensiye,  that  the  exercise  of  any  o£Sce  might  diminiah  the 
chance  of  professional  employment,  yet,  as  the  emoluments,  to  a 
person  of  his  scanty  resources,  were  consideraUe,  and  he  wss 
associated  with  professional  fiiends  whom  he  esteemed  and  re* 
spected,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  ability  and  reputation,  until,  on  a  change 
of  the  administration  of  the  gOTemment,  in  1801,  he,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Conrt,  were  displaced*  Thoi^  he  could 
not  but  contemn  the  selfish  policy  and  Tindlcttve  sfAcit  to  which 
.  he  was  a  victim,  he  always  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  was 
not  excepted  firom  the  general  proscription,  since  it  remoTod 
him  from  a  situation  in  which  the  feelii^  of  generous  ambition 
would  have  been  gradually  extinguished,  and  all  liope  of  profes- 
sional distinction  finally  effaced. 

In  1798,  public  resentment  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
against  the  ruling  powers  of  France,  for  their  contemptuous 
treatment  of  our  national  envoys,  and  their  perfidious  conduct 
towards  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  youi^  men 
of  the  city  of  New-Yorl[,  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  menaced  by 
France,  associated  together,  and  pledged  themselves  to  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  march  in  defence  of  their  country* 
They  formed  volunteer  companies  of  militia,  by  one  of  which 
Mr.  Weils  was  elected  commander;  and  his  activity  and  energy 
in  preparing  his  company  for  action,  excited  their  warmest  at- 
tachment and  respect  He  was  chosen  their  orator  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  American  independence.  His  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion,  glowing  with  patiiotic  ardour,  and  the  most 
generous  devotion,  delivered  in  language  bold  and  animating  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  in  tones  powerful  and  spirit  stirring, 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
rapturons  applause.  This  display  of  oratorical  powers  surprised 
even  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  were  satisfied,  that  if  called 
into  exercise  at  the  bar,  they  could  not  fail  of  complete  success^ 
But  his  voice  was  still  unheard  in  our  courts.  He  possessed  too 
much  self-respect  to  seek  employment  by  means  often  reswted 
to  by  men  of  inferior  minds.    He  had  none  of  that  noisy  loqua- 
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city  wbieb  sometknes  passes  for  eloquence ;  nor  that  bustling  ac« 
tivity  whicb  is  often  supposed  to  indicate  a  capacity  for  bosmess. 
He  disdained  the  little  aiis  by  wbich  popularity  and  patronage 
are  frequently  sought  and  obtained.  He  made  no  professions; 
he  asserted  no  pretensions  of  superior  merit  in  himself,  nor  de- 
tracted from  the  merit  of  others.  Bnt  this  alone  does  not  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  seeming  neglect  of  the  public  towards  a 
person  of  so  much  capacity,  intelligence  and  virtue.  He  wanted 
diat  opportunity  that  must  be  sometimes  sought,  or  is  never 
found,  but  which  oflen  comes  by  accident,  to  bring  into  activity 
all  the  latent  enei^es  of  the  mind.  Had  he  settled  hi  one  of  the 
distant  counties,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  sooner 
distinguished  at  the  bar ;  or,  he  nught,  like  many  others  of  the 
profession,  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
having  once  risen  into  public  notice,  been  carried  by  the  gale  of 
popular  favour,  to  the  highest  political  eminence. 

In  1804,  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  raged  with  great  violence, 
Mr.  Wells  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  directly  * 
opposed  to  him  in  politics,  to  defend  him  in  an  action  for  a  libel 
brought  by  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  a  federalist.  He 
expressed  to  a  friend,  who  first  mentioned  to  him  the  wish  of  the 
defendant  to  obtain  his  professional  services,  a  decided  repug- 
nance to  appear  in  the  cause,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  its  defence.  Though 
he  did  not  gain  a  verdict,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  sat- 
is&ction  of  his  client,  who,  in  the  next  day^s  gazette,  was  warm 
in  praise  of  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  his  counsel,  who 
had  surprised  and  delighted  the  audience  that  filled  the  court- 
room, by  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  The  federal  editors  were 
not  less  Hberal  In  their  applause.  His  fame  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  the  public  attei^im  being  once  strongly  fixed  upon 
him,  as  a  most  able  and  eloquent  advocate,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  surrounded  with  clients. 

He  had  great  capacity  for  business,  and  being  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  immediate  success,  he  bestowed  upon  the  affairs 
intrusted  to  him,  the  most  undivided  attention.  Whoever 
sought  his  aid  or  advice,  felt  that  he  had  found  a  friend  who 
would  never  desert  or  betray  him,  and  to  whose  talents,  integrity 
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Bad  courage,  he  odiglit  safely  confide  whatever  most  nearly 
concerned  his  fortune,  happiness  or  honoor. 

He  continued  to  pursue  his  professim»al  career  with  unabated 
ardour  and  unremitting  industry,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
As  the  fruits  of  that  industry  increased,  he  gradually  enlarged 
his  plan  of  living,  and  as  no  one  loved  more  the  society  of  his 
friends,  he  delighted  to  share  with  them,  in  bis  hours  of  reiaxa* 
tioa,  the  pleasures  of  elegant  hoapitality.  The  death  of  his  wife^ 
in  1812,  was  to  him  a  severe  affliction.  His  affections  were 
strong,  and  his  sensibility  most  acute ;  and  the  anguish  he  suf- 
fered on  this  occasion  excited  the  sympathy  and  concern  of 
his  friends. 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  as  in  his  whole 
demeanour,  he  was  calm  and  deliberate,  without  precipitancy, 
bustle  or  parade.  Possessing  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  and  that 
delicate  reserve  which  distinguishes  a  refined  and  accomplished 
mind,  the  urbanity  and  dignity  of  bis  deportment,  on  all  occasions, 
excited  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  Like  the  first  orator  of 
Greece,  and  the  second  of  Rome,  he  was  studiously  neat  in  his 
dress ;  a  slight  circumstance,  but  which  served  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  those  external  advantages  with  which  nature  had  liberallj 
endowed  him.  His  person  was  handsome,  and  though  not  tali, 
above  the  middle  size,nnd  perfectly  well  proportioned;  his  fear 
tures  regular,  his  eyes  dark,  brilliant  and  piercing,  and  his  whole 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benignity.  His  voice 
was  remarkably  clear;  and  though  be  was  not  careful  to  give  it 
all  the  compass  and  variety  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  tones  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  laiqg;est  assembly. 
It  might  be  thought,  at  times,  almost  too  sharp  and  penetrating,  but 
the  ear  was  never  fatigued  by  dull  monotony  or  lifeless  cadences; 
its  accents  were  always  animating  and  inqiressive.  His  manner 
was  natural  and  easy,  without  violence  or  contortion.  ^^Some 
men,'^  says  a  lively  writer,  ^  put  themselves  into  an  aUmhic^  to 
be  eloquent,  and  nothing  issues  from  the  operation,  but  forced 
conceits  and  bombastic  phrases ;  whereas,  if  they  would  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  energy  of  their  hearts,  they  would  have  golden 
tongues.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  in  describ- 
ing  his  perfect  orator,  depicts  a  man  of  universal  genius,  and  will 
allow  no  other  to  usurp  the  name  which  his  vanity  may  have 
claimed  for  himself,  there  seems  to  be  more  philosophical  truth  in 
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coDfiidering  eloqneDce  as  a  general  term,  comprehending  many 
species ;  and  that  of  the  Bar  as  having  its  yarieties.  The  style  of 
eloquence  chosen  by  Mr.  Wells,  so  far  as  choice  could  be  con* 
ceraed,  was  that  best  suited  to  hi^  character.  It  was  perfect  in  its 
idnd ;  logical,  argumentative,  investigating ;  never  cold  or  languid, 
always  earnest  and  engaging,  and  accompanied  with  that  genial 
warmth  which  gives  life  and  flow  ito  thought  and  expression.  His 
language  was  pure  and  correct,  and  often  elegant ;  his  words  were 
MO  happily  chosen  and  arranged,  and  his  sentences  so  well  con* 
•tructed  and  finished,  that  it  was  easy  to  note  down  every  exprese 
sion ;  and  his  arguments  might  have  been  sent^o  the  press  as  they 
were  delivered,  without  correction.  In  every  part,  the  influence 
•f  a. correct  taste  and  sound  judgment  was  discernible.  It  was 
delightful  to  contemplate  the  order  and  precision  with  which  he 
etated  and  unfolded  the  points  of  bis  cause,  his  luminous  e^cposi? 
tion  of  legal  principles,  his  forcible  illustration  of  them  by  the 
records  of  written  wisdom,  and  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  in 
the  nice  ^crimination  of  which  he  was  unrivalled.  In  addressing 
himself  to  the  Bench,  to  men  his  equals,  his  superiors,  perhaps,  in 
learning  and  experience,  mere  declamation  could  have  no  eflect. 
The  understanding,  not  the  heart,  was  to  be  subdued.  Ingenious 
sophistry  can  avail  little  before  those  whq  are  not  called  upon,  nor 
expected  to  decide  at  the  moment;  who  take  days,  weeks,  or 
months  for  deliberation,  and  who,  in  their  consultation  chamber, 
discard  every  impression  that  may  warp  their  judgment,  or  obscure 
the  true  merits  of  the  cause.  An  enlightened  judgment,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  highest  quality  that  an  advocate  who  is  to  address 
a  Bench  of  Judges,  can  possess ;  and  a  sound  and  enlightened 
judgment  was  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wells; 
and  when  we  add -all  those  moral  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  great  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  the 
respect  and  confidence  he  inspired,  and  his  success  at  the  bar,  are 
not  surprising.  The  specimens  of  his  forensic  talents  to  be  i'oun^ 
in  the  printed  reports,  are,  necessarily,  very  imperfect ;  and  most 
of  his  arguments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  some  of  which  were 
uncommonly  able,  have  not  been  preserved  in  any  form.  After  he 
concluded  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Griswold  vs,  Waddington,  his 
learned  friend  and  illustrious  rival  at  the  Bar,  who  had  attended 
both  the  English  and  Irish  Courts,  observed,  that  it  was  the  most 
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able  aod  finisbed  aifomeiit  he  htd  ever  heard,  Lmdatm  a  I 
viro:  No  higher  praise  coQld  be  besiotved.  Before  a  jury,  or  in 
an  aflsemblj  wheve  feeling  wai  to  be  roofed,  or  prejudice  remoredf 
or  the  eccatioD  pvon^ited,  his  eloqaence  was  highly  iaBpassioiied^ 
and  the  persnasfve  energj  of  his  manner  irresistible.  If  excited 
bj  any  thing  improper  in  the  cause  or  condnct  of  his  adTersaryi 
nothing  could  exceed  the  awfiil  seyerity  of  iiis  reboke;  and  the 
unfortunate  object  of  his  indignation,  penetrated  and  appalled, 
shrank  beneath  the  lightning  of  his  eye«  As  a  moralist,  he  fls%bt, 
perhaps,  be  thought  austere.  He  made  no  cpmpromise  with  con- 
adence.  Bat  those  even  who  had  most  reason  to  opmplain  of  the 
seyerity  of  his  judgment,  as  they  never  questioned  the  purity  of 
his  intention,  or  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart,  did  not  cease  to 
aspect  and  admire  his  character.  He  had  formed  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  profession,  as  bringing  into  exercise  the  noblest 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  virtues  pf  the  heart.  Artifice, 
tpck,  chicane,  and  those  practices,  therefore,  which  dishonour 
that  profession,  excited  his  strong  disapprobation.  His  own  ex- 
ample illustrated  the  truth  of  his  principies;  it  shed  a  benign  in- 
fluence around  him,  and  to  the  junior  members  of  the  Bar,  more 
^specially,  it  was  highly  useful  and  instructive. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  one  so  eminently  ^fted  hj 
nature,  with  a  mind  so  improved  by  cultivation,  whose  integrity 
Inspired  unbounded  confidence,  and  whose  abilities  were  univers- 
ally  confessed  and  admired,  should  never  have  been  called  to  any 
public  station ;  that,  fitted  as  he  was  tp  shine  in  auy  situation,  to 
fill  any  place  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  hii  country, 
he  should  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  judicial  employment 
already  mentioned,  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office. 
But  to  those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  the  explai^ation  is  easy.  He  was  a  federalist  \ 
and  while  he  retained  that  much  abused  name,  he  could  expect 
no  favour  from  the  opposite  party,  which,  from  the  first  momenf 
of  Its  ascendancy,  manifested  a  spirit  not  to  be  appeased  or  pro- 
pitiated without  sacrifices  which  such  a  mind  could  never  ipake. 

*'  Virtus,  rcpulsx  nescia  sordidae* 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus : 

Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aursQ.'* 


if  6  Mter  Mfdgbt  popularity  $  and  after  he  becune  deeply 
engaged  in  the  actiTe  and  laboriooB  duties  of  his  profesdon^  he 
wonld  not  have  willingly  ezehanged  its  certain  hononrs  and 
emoluments)  the  rich  reward  of  splendid  talents  and  nseful  ser- 
vices) for  the  capridons  favours  of  the  multitude)  or  the  ti'anslent 
glories  of  political  elevation*  He  felt,  as  every  noble  and  gene- 
rous mind  must  do,  that  love  Of  pure  and  honourable  fame  which 
warms  the  breast  of  the  youthful  patriot  Nor  could  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  any  political  party,  extinguish  for  a 
moment  the  deep-rooted  principle  of  his  nature^  Though  con- 
fined to  the  walki  of  private  life)  and  to  the  performance  of  pro- 
femional  duties,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  any  public  measure  that 
concerned  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  his  country*  He  expressed 
his  opinions)  on  all  occasions)  with  candour  and  sincerity)  auad  was 
ready)  as  far  as  the  influence  of  he  character  extended)  to  coun- 
teract whatever  he  deemed  pernicious,  and  to  support  whatever 
he  thought  beneficial  to  the  community. 

The  writei*  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Wells  more  as  an  advocate  than 
as  a  man.  In  the  intercoutse  of  private  life,  he  was  kind,  hospip 
table  and  sincere.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  friends. 
in  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  worid,  he  might  appear  reserved 
and  severe ;  but  in  his  family,  and  with  his  friends,  the  ease  and 
playfulness  of  his  conversation  showed  that  there  was  nothing  In 
his  disposition  of  harshness  or  austerity.  It  is  not  Hector  armed 
for  combat,  chiding,  with  stem  impatience,  the  irresolute  Paris; 
but  the  father  unbinding,  with  a  smile,  the  glittering  terrors  from 
his  brow,  and  embracing  his  child,  that  most  excites  our  sympathy 
and  attachment. 

In  1816,  he  married  a  lady  (a)  (^  Charleston^  South  Carolina^ 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Wells  was  an  unostentatious,  but  sincere  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Attached  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on  its 
public  worship.  Active  and  liberal  in  promoting  plans  of  public 
utility  and  improvement,  be  aided  by  his  exertions  and  contribu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  for  the  educa- 

(a)  Miss  S.  E.  Huger,  (daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Huger,  Esquire,) 
on  tlie  sacred  privacy  of  whose  sorrows,  the  writer  wrli  not  intrude 
by  any  expression  of  his  respect. 
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tioD  of  young  men  in  the  mioiBtry.  As  a  trcntee  of  Colambia 
College,  he  was  zealous  in  advancing  the  interests  of  UteratoFe 
and  science,  so  dosel  j  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  September,  1 823,  Mr.  Wells  attended 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  hall,  and  re^ 
turned  to  his^country  residence  at  Brooklyn,  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  In  the  night  following,  he  was  seized  with  a  ferer,  which 
proved  to  be  malignant.  His  physicians  considering  it,  at  first,  as 
Ahe  ordinary  fever  of  the  season,  encouraged  hopes  o[  his  speedy- 
recovery  ;  and  he  bore  his  illness  with  so  much  patience  aod  re- 
signation, that  his  family  were  not  seriously  alarmed  until  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  6  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September.  The  progress  of  his  ^sease 
was  so  insidious  and  rapid,  that  he  had  no  time  to  give  directions 
about  his  affairs.  Though  his  dissolution  was  sudden,  a  mind  like 
his  could  not  have  been  unfitted  for  the  change ;  but  his  family 
and  friends  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  event  The  death 
of  no  individual,  since  that  of  Hamilton,  produced  a  greater  or 
more  general  sensation  of  sorrow  and  regret.  The  members  of 
the  Bar  assembled  to  express  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  whom 
Ihey  justly  styled  ^^  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  profession  ;^' 
and,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his  character, 
agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  cause  a  monumental  tablet  to  be 
erected,  as  a  further  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  memory. 

Ars  utinam  mores,  animumqne  effingere  posset ! 
Puicbrior  in  terns  naUa  tabella  foret. 


Far  ike  Port  Folio^ 

THE  HI^AKER  DOCTRINE  OF  NON-RESItfTAHeE. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Friends  presented  a  petition  to  the  French 
National  Assembly,  in  which  they  exhibited  the  principles  of  their 
sect  in  regard  to  society  and  government;  and  prayed  that  the 
same  privileges  which  those  of  their  persuasion  enjoyed  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  might  be  allowed  to  them.  The  address 
was  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  its  style  and  the  energy  of 
its  sentiments ;  and  the  reply  of  the  President  was  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  In  allusion  to  their  interpretation  of  the  precept, — "  thoit 
shaU  not  *i/i,''  he  shrewdly  observed, 

"  You  say,  that  one  of  your  religious  tenets  forbids  you  to 
fake  up  arras  en  any  pretence  whatever.    It  is  certainly  a  no- 
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ble,  a  philosophical  principle,  which  does  honour  to  humanity. 
But  consider  well,  whether  the  defence  of  yourselves  and  your 
equals  be  not  also  a  religious  duty? — Since  we  have  obtained 
liberty  for  you,  why  should  you  refuse  to  preserve  it? — The 
Assembly  will,  in  its  wisdom,  consider  all  your  requests.  But  when* 
ever  I  meet  a  Quaker,  I  shall  say, 

^^  My  brother,  if  thou  hast  a  right  to  be  free,  thou  hast  a  right 
to  prevent  any  one  from  making  thee  a  slave. 

^^  As  thou  lovest  thy  fellow  creature,  suffer  not  a  tyrant  to  de- 
stroy him :  it  would  be  kilting  thyself. 

^^  Thou  desirest  peace— but  consider — weakness  invites  war.— 
General  resistance  would  prove  an  universal  peace. 

-   FOR  THE  PORT  S'OLIO. 

Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaratum  of  Independence.  Vol,  S. 
0^  Robert  Waln,  jun.  Philadelphia^  R.  M.  Patneroy^  1823. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  character,  standing,  and  connexions  of  those  persons 
under  whose  political  guidance  our  independence  was  proclaimed ; 
but  we  regret  to  find  so  many  of  the  biographies  in  themselves 
uninteresting.  An  account  of  dates  of  appointments,  of  elections 
to  office  and  of  public  proceedings,  makes  up  too  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  narrative;  and  the  tedium  thereby  occasioned,  is 
not  suffidently  enlivened  by  agreeable  reflections  or  attractive 
incidents.  The  present  volume  has  even  less  diversity  of  anec- 
dote than  the  fourth,  wiiich  we  have  already  reviewed,  and  must 
depend  for  its  value  chiefly  on  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of 
dates  and  facts.  The  lives  which  it  contains  are  those  of  Edward 
Rutledge,  Lyman  Hall^  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Stockton,  Button 
Gwinnet,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Philip  Livingston  and  Roger  Sherman; 
men  who  were  active  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolution,  possessed 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  merit  our  veneration  for  their  pa- 
triotism and  firmness,  at  a  moment  when  those  qualities  were  all 
important:  some  of  them,  especially  Sherman,  were  conspicuous  for 
strength  of  personal  character  and  native  vigour  of  intellect.  The 
superior  reputation  which  a  few  of  the  Congress  of  this  period 
acquired  by  splendid  talents,  or  eminent  usefulness,  ought  not  to 
detract  from  the  estimation  of  others.  They  were  all  elevated 
to  that  high  station  by  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who 
were  not  likely  to  entrust  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and 
properties  at  a  perilous  epoch  to  the  care  of  weak  or  incompetent 
men,  notwithstanding  they  might  prove  inferior  to  a  giAed  few, 
when  the  representatives  of  every  portion  of  this  extended  coun> 
try  were  convened  together  and  graduated  by  each  other.  It 
was  once  aptly  said,  applying  an  allusion  from  scripture  to  the 
period  of  the*  revolution,  that  ^^  there  were  giants  in  those  days,^* 
and  the  xneu  who  declared  iBdependence  are  not  certainly  to  be 
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ranked  among  the  feeblest  of  that  class.  They  were  not  aMke  ia 
fize  and  power,  but  all  enjoyed  considerable  infloeace  at  home, 
and  swayed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  strength  and  interest 
of  aq  Integral  portion  of  the  Union,  which,  ill  directed,  might  hav* 
produced  disastrous  effects.  It  is,  moreoyer,  to  be  oijserved,  that 
gome  shone  with  peculiar  lustre  in  one  point  of  view,  and  evea 
acquired  permanent  fame,  whose  capadty  to  be  nsefal  in  other 
respects  was  comparatiyeW  slender.  It  has  been  said  that  Patrick 
Henry^s  first  displays  in  Congress,  exhibited  all  the  traits  of  his 
impassioned  elocution,  and  in  that  respect  equalled  public  expec* 
tatioo,  but  were  deficient  in  the  practical  wisdom  which  the  crisis 
demanded.  His  influence  for  this  reason  soon  diminished.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sherman,  with  his  plain,  strong  sense,  thorough  study 
of  the  state  of  affairs  and  of  the  expedients  adapted  to  them,  con- 
vinced the  understandini^  and  directed  the  measures  of  his  hear« 
ers,  though  destitute  oi  the  higher  qualities  of  rhetoric;  he 
therefore  constantly  gained  in  public  opinion.  The  former  was 
best  calculated  to  commence  a  revolution :  the  latter  was  moat  ser- 
Ticeable  in  conducting  it. 

We  shall  proceed  in  our  plan  by  selectu^  from  Mr.  Waln^ 
third  volume,  those  passages  which  we  think  will  be  the  most  u^ 
teresting  to  our  readers,  and  will  best  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  execution  and  merit  of  a  work  the  subject  of  which  all  miBt 
admit  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  American  reader. 

Edmard  RutUdge  (who  must  not  be  confoiuded  with  hiM  brethet 
John  Rutledge,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States)  was  a  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability  and  some  talent.  He  was  bora  in  1749, 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  wealthy  family,  and  resided  in 
that  state  till  his  death  in  1800.  He  was  well  educated  at  home, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  tiaaes,  sent  to  England  to  study 
the  law.  He  obtained,  on  his  return,  celebrity  as  a  speaker, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1774,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
five.  In  this  body  he  was  an  active  member ;  so  much  so  as  to  be 
connected  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  on  a  highly  im« 
portant  committee,  at  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  revolution, 
when  the  American  army  had  been  driven  from  New  York  and 
retreated  through  New  Jersey.  In  relating  this  event,  an 
anecdote  is  told  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  remii^  us  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  that  Lord  Nelson,  at  a  critical  moment,  sealed 
with  so  much  care  and  deliberation,  amid  the  din  of  battle  at 
Copenhagen,  to  prevent  the  Danes  from  suspecting  that  he  was 
agitated  or  alarmed. 

^'  The  British,  deeming  it  a  favourable  crisis  to  renew  theic 
negociations  for  peace,  or  rather  their  intrigues  to  create  divisions 
amongst  us,  a  committee  of  congress  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  lord  Howe,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  proposals  he  should 
make ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Kutledge,  were 
deputed  for  that  purpose."    ♦    ♦    * 
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^  Upon  taking  leave  of  lord  Howe,  his  lordship  politely  sent 
the  commiamoners  to  New  York,  in  his  own  barge,  and  jiist  as 
Ihey  were  approaching  the  shore,  the  doctor  began  to  chink 
some  gold  and  ^Iver  coin  in  his  breeches  pocket,  of  which,  open 
their  arrirai  at  the  wharf,  he  very  formally  offered  a  handful  to 
the  sailors  who  had  rowed  the  boat.  The  commanding  officer, 
not  permitting  them  to  accept  the  money,  the  doctor  very  deli- 
berately replaced  it  in  his  pocket ;  when  questioned  by  his  asso- 
ciates upon  so  unexpected  a  procedure,  he  observed,  ^  As  these 
Cople  are  under  the  impression  that  we  have  not  a  fartlung  of 
rd  money  in  the  country,  I  thought  I  would  convince  them  of 
their  mistake;  I  knew,  at  the  same  time  time,  that  I  risked 
notliing  by  an  offer  which  their  regulations  and  discipline  would 
not  permit  them  to  accept.'* 

Mr.  Rutledge's  services  were  not  confined  to  the  civil  line ; 
when  dangers  threatened,  he  appeared  with  his  countrymen  in  the  * 
field. 

^^  In  1779,  the  enemy  landed  at  Port  Royal  island  with  a  party 
of  regular  troops  under  major  Beard,  and  in  order  to  dislodge 
them,  it  was  advisable  to  make  a  large  draught  from  the  Charles- 
ton militia.  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  was  always  active  in  civil  or 
military  services,  at  that  time  commanded  a  company  in  the 
ancient  battalion  of  artillery.  His  friend,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  also 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  commanded  another ; 
and  it  was  highly  ^ect|ng  and  animating  to  see  them  both  march- 
ing to  the  attack.  The  result  is  well  known :  the  enemy,  com- 
posed of  well  disciplined  troops,  and  equal  m  number— certain  of 
victory,  owing  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  respective  forces, 
and  the  advantages  of  position  which  they  possessed — and  possess- 
ing assurance  enough  to  propose  a  surrender  at  discretion-^were 
nevertheless  defeated  and  driven  from  the  island.'^ 

^^  The  person  of  Mr.  Rutledge  was  above  the  middle  size,  and 
inclining  to  corpulency ;  his  complexion  was  florid  and  fair,  and  if 
not  what  would  be  termed  a  handsome  man,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  universally  admired.  He  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  hair  early  in  life,  the  remainder  being  perfectly  white, 
and  curling  on  his  neck ;  so  that,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  goodness 
of  his  teeth,  and  the  smoothness  of  his  visage,  and  the  tine  flow 
of  his  spirits,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  much  older  man 
than  he  was.  His  dress  was  always  old-fiishioned,  and,  although 
indifferent  about  it,  he  certainly  would  never  have  suffered  a 
tailor  to  clothe  him  In  the  usual  apparel  of  a  man  of  his  years. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  affectation  in  this,  but  a  man's  con- 
sciousness of  his  age  is  proportioned  to  the  activity  and  variety  of 
his  past  life,  and  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed ;  hence 
his  own  appeared  to  himself  to  be  longer  than  it  was,  according 
to  the  iBual  estimate.  Being  latterly  afflicted  with  gout,  his  gait 
was  infirm,  and  ho  walked  with  a  cane :  before  he  was  debilitated 
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by  this  disease,  his  step  was  steady  and  qmck,  his  arms  nsnalty 
folded  across  his  breast,  or  his  hands  interlocked  behind.  Hie 
general  demeanor  was  serene  and  composed,  and  when  in  a  ntting 
posture,  he  usually  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  seriom 
contemplation.  Colonel  TrumbulPs  small  pictorf  of  the  Decla- 
xation  of  Independence  contains  a  |food  Kkeness  of  him ;  in  the 
lai^e  portrait  it  is  said  not  to  be  exactly  preserved." 

Lyman  Hallf  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Georgia,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1731.  He  emigrated  to 
Georgia  in  1752,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1790.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  studied  medicine.  Mr.  Hall  has 
angular  merit  in  one  respect,  that  of  representing  in  the  Congress 
of  1774,  a  single  parish  of  Georgia,  the  rest  of  the  state  not  fail- 
ing in  with  the  general  current  of  liberty  till  1775.  But  except 
this,  we  have  little  or  nothing  worth  notice  in  this  brief  biography, 
unless  it  be  the  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  this  genr 
tie  man. 

^  He  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  6nely  proportioned :  his 
manners  were  easy  and  polite,  and  his  deportment  affable  and 
dignified :  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm  was  tempered  by  discretion, 
and  he  was  firm  in  all  his  purposes  and  principles :  the  ascendancy 
which  he  gained  sprung  from  his  mild,  persuasive  manner,  and 
calm,  unruffled  temper.  Possessed  of  a  strong,  discriminating 
mind,  he  had  the  power  of  imparting  his  eneig^y  to  others,  and 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  flourish  in  the  perplexing  and  perilous 
scenes  of  the  revolution." 

Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  1726,  and  died  in 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  served  in  the  co- 
lonial  service  of  New  York.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine. 
He  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Burgoyne,  and  in  other  military 
capacities,  and  served  several  years  in  congress.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  modest  retiring  man,  not  distinguished  by  any  shining 
qualities,  but  respected  for  useful  ones. 

Richard  Stockton  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1730,  and  died  in 
1781.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  became  after- 
wards a  lawyer  of  eminence. 

^^  He  was  frequently  invited  to  conduct  cases  of  importance  in 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where  be  acquired  tiie 
friendship  and  esteem  of  Dickenson,  Shippen,  Chew,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  in  1763,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Serjeant  at  law. 

*-^  Having  acquired  a  very  competent  fortune,  he  relaxed  from 
the  toils  of  professional  business  in  the  years  1766  and  1767,  and 
visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  embarked  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  June,  1766,  for  London,  where  he  safely 
arrived  aAer  a  prosperous  passage.  The  fame  of  his  high  cha- 
racter and  disUnguisbed  abilities  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
received  with  flattering  attention  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
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kiDgdom.  He  was  presented  at  the  court  of  St  Jamea  by  one  of 
the  king's  ministers,  and  had  the  honoar  of  personally  presenting 
to  his  majesty  an  address  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  signed  by  Edward  Shipp^n,  Esq.  then  president  of  the  board, 
acknowledging  the  condescension  manifested  by  the  king  towards 
the  colonies,  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act :  this  address  was 
favourably  received.  The  services  rendered  by  Bfr.  Stockton  to 
the  college  during  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  were  so  numerous 
and  various,  that  on  his  return  to  America  he  received  the  formal 
thaidcs  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

^^  He  was  freely  consulted  on  the  state  of  American  afiSurs  by  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed  during  a 
week^s  residence  at  his  country  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  parliament,  who  were  friendly  to  the  American  colonies.  He 
frankly  communicated  to  these  gentlemen  his  decided  opiniott 
against  the  policy  which  had  originated  the  stamp  act,  then  so 
prudently  and  happily  repealed,  and  assured  them  of  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  colonists  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed  by 
the  British  parliament. 

^^  In  the  months  of  February  and  March,  A.  D.  1767,  he  visited 
the  capital  of  North  Britain,  where  he  was  received  with  flatter- 
ing marks  of  friendship  and  respect  by  many  eminent  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  literati,  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  often 
adverted  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  hospitality  and  politeness 
of  the  earl  of  Leven.  This  illustrious  nobleman  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  resided  in  that  city.  His 
princely  hospitality  towards  strangers  in  general^  and  particularly 
respectable  Americans,  was  very  conspicuous,  and  he  favoured 
Mr.  Stockton  with  his  peculiar  confidence  and  friendship.  So 
general,  indeed,  was  the  friendly  disposition  manifested  towards 
him  at  Edinburgh,  that  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visited  in  a 
formal  manner  by  the  lord  provost  and  council  of  that  city,  who 
complimented  him  with  a  public  dinner,  at  which  an  address  waa 
delivered  by  the  lord  provost,  congratulating  him  on  his  safo 
arrival  in  the  Capital  of  the  North.  They  unanimously  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
public  sense  of  his  conspicuous  character  and  talents,  which  honour 
vras  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Stockton  in  a  suitable  address,  delivered 
with  that  superior  eloquence  for  which  he  was  at  all  times  so 
highly  distinguished. 

^^  At  this  period  he  visited  the  ancient  town  of  Paisley,  near 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  deputed  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey  to  visit  the  Rev.  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  had  been 
recently  elected  president  of  that  institution.  The  reluctance, 
however,  of  the  female  branches  of  his  family  to  emigrate  to 
America,  had  induced  him  to  decline  the  appointment,  and  Mr. 
Stockton  was  authorized  to  employ  all  bis  powen  of  persuadon 
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in  favoar  of  the  college,  to  procure  the  reversal  of  that  decinon. 
Happily  his  strong  representations  materially  promoted  the  inte- 
rests of  the  college,  by  removing  many  of  those  objections  which 
bad  caused  that  eminent  divine  to  reject  the  appointment  Upon 
reconsideration,  he,  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Stockton,  acceded  to  the  nomination.  The  determina- 
tion of  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  not  only  of  material  beneOt  to 
the  college,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  His  profound  lenmiog 
and  distinguished  character  imparted  additional  lustre  and  cele- 
brity to  the  seat  of  learning  over  which  he  presided,  and  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  found  a/powerful  support  during  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  in  the  fervent  patriotism,  matured  experience, 
and  eminent  wisdom,  of  that  great  statesman.'' 

"  His  eyes  were  of  a  light  gray  colour,  and  his  physiognomy 
open,  agreeable  and  manly.  When  silent,  or  uninterested  in  con- 
versation, there  was  nothing  remarkably  attractive  in  his  counte* 
nance,  but  when  his  mind  was  excited,  his  eyes  Instantly  assumed 
a  corresponding  brilliancy,  his  whole  appearance  became  exces- 
sively interesting,  and  every  look  and  action  strongly  expressive 
of  such  emotions  as  he  wished  to  produce.  The  portrait  exhibited 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  painting  by  colonel  Trum- 
bull, does  not  ^ord  a  just  resemblance  of  Mr.  Stockton.  That 
eminent  artist,  not  possessinjp  the  opportunity  of  procuring  it  from 
the  living  object,  was  compelled  to  copy  it  from  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Stockton,  not  only  indifferently  executed,  but  which  had  beea 
delineated  in  the  early  part  of  his  life." 

Button  Gwinnet^  bom  in  England  in  1732,  fell  in  a  duel  with 
Gen.  M^ntosh  of  Georgia,  in  1777.  His  pursuits  were  mercantile. 

Joaiah  Bartlett  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1729,  and  died  in 
1795,  He  studied  medicine  and  attained  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

When  the  question  on  the  Declaration  was  to  be  taken,  ^  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bartlett  was  first  called,  and  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  the  other  states  were  then  called  in  rotation.  John 
Hancock,  the  president  of  congress,  first  signed  the  declaration, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  he  being  the  first 
who  voted  for,  and  the  first  after  the  president,  who  signed  that 
important  document." 

The  following  anecdote  will  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  the 
day8  when  they  were  young, 

^'  After  the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  the  ladies  attendant  on 
their  army  taught  the  American  ladies  of  that  city  the  use  of  high 
head-dresses,  crape  cushions,  and  other  extravagancies  of  London 
fashions.  When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  the  ladies  of 
the  tory  families  always  appeared  with  their  fashionable  apparatus, 
while  the  gentlemen  had  dismissed  their  small  round  hats,  and 
substituted  a  large  kind,  decorated  with  three  comers.  These 
customs  beginning  to  prevail  among  the  other  citizens,  some  of  the 
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widgs,  in  order  to  check  their  progress  by  salutary  riJUcole, 
dressed  a  negro  wench  in  the  full  costume  of  a  loyal  lady,  con- 
reyed  her  to  the  place  of  resort  where  the  fashionables  displayed 
their  towering  topknots  and  jutting  magnificence,  and  seated  her 
In  the. most  conspicuous  place.  They  afterwards  carried  her 
through  the  city,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  deyotees  of  th% 
Tisionary  divinity.  But  nothing  could  stem  the  progress  of  the 
iashion,  wluch,  for  a  t eason,  became  general  throughout  America.'' 

Philip  Lhingston  of  New  York,  was  bom  in  1716,  and  died  ia 
1778.     He  was  educated  at  Yale,  it  is  stated  that 

^^  As  low  down  as  1746,  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  per* 
sons  in  the  whole  colony  who  had  received  the  honours  of  a  col- 
lege or  university ;  and  in  this  number  were  included  lieutenant 
governor  Deiancey,  Mr.  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  Canada,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  his  three  bro* 
thers.  The  liigh  standing  of  his  family  entitled  him  to  a  corre- 
spondent education,  and,  after  preliminary  instruction,  he  was  sent- 
to  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  where  he  graduated  in  1737. 

"  To  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  New  York  id  greatly 
indebted  for  its  primitive  prosperity.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France  found  an  asylum  in  this  remote  region,  and  introduced  on. 
enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  and  a  laudable  taste  for  general 
improvement ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  an  additional 
impetus  was  given  to  these  important  propensities  by  emigrations 
commencing  in  1735,  from  the  Bermudas.  The  descendants  of 
these  different  classes  of  emigrants  have  been  among  the  most 
useful  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of  New  York.  As  the  pursuit 
of  commerce  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  the  principal 
families  of  the  city  were  engaged  in  it ;  and  the  young  men  were 
usually  sent  from  the  writing  school  to  the  counting  house,  and 
from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  With  the  superior  advantages  of 
an  excellent  education,  Mr.  Livingston  embarked  in  the  same  pro<* 
fession,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  extensive  operations:  And  his 
inflexible  integrity,  and  sagacious,  enlarged,  and  comprehensive 
views,  laid  the  foundation,  and  erected  the  superstructure  of  ex^i 
traordinary  prosperity." 

^^  Each  colony  had  a  minister  under  the  denomination  of  agent, 
to  manage  its  concerns  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  This 
agent  was  appointed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  exclu- 
sively, and  an  attempt  in  New  York  to  make  the  appointment  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  colonial  legislature,  was  put 
down  at  once  by  the  general  assembly.  On  the  l^lst  of  December, 
1770,  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  unanimously  chosea 
agent  of  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
room  of  Robert  Charles,  deceased.  A  regular  correspondence  was 
maintained  between  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  and  the 
agent.  This  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  exterior  interests, 
or  foreign  relations,  of  the  province^  and  Mr*  Livingston  was  ^. 
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poteted  one  of  its  membeit,  an  office  of  great  trait  end  high  iia- 
portance ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bnrke  derived  from 
his  commiimcation  with  his  constitQents,  those  masterly  and  lumi- 
nous views  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  which  enabled  him,  in  the 
British  house  of  conmions,  to  eclipse  all  competitiim,  and  to  oveiw 
whelm  all  opposition.^' 

Rog€r  Shmnan^  of  Connecticut,  whose  biography  closes  this 
Tolume,  sustained  a  considerable  reputation  among  his  cotempo- 
raries  for  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  the  numerous  public  situa* 
tions  he  successively  filled  are  evidence  that  he  deserved  it  It 
bas  not  been,  we  believe,  so  generally  known,  that,  like  FrankliD 
and  Rittenhouse,  he  struggled  through  all  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending a  humble  parentage,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  mechanical 
trade.  Sherman  was  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  even 
followed  that  business  till  he  was  upwards  of  22  years  of  age. 

^  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Sherman  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sit 
at  his  work  with  a  book  before  him,  devoting  to  study  every  mo- 
ment that  his  eyes  could  be  spared  from  the  occupation  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  same  thirst  for  knowledge  was  evinced  by 
Dr.  Franklin  whilst  he  laboured  as  a  tallow-chandler  in  the  shop 
of  his  father,  and  during  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer,  to  hk 
brother.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  family,  in  1723,  Mr.  Sherman 
travelled,  with  his  tools,  on  foot,  to  New  Milford,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  worit  at  his  trade  for  some  time.  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the 
are  of  seventeen,  performed  his  pedestrian  jouniey  to  Philadel- 
phia in  search  of  employment,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so 
admirably  depicted  in  the  simple  and  engaging  narrative  of  his 
Bfe." 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  only  memorable  as  exhibiting  the 
extraordinary  worth  of  the  individual,  who  thus  elevates  himself 
beyond  the  common  level,  but  are  useful  examples  to  mankind. 

Sherman  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  in  1 72 1,  and  died  in  1793.  He 
removed  to  Connecticut  at  an  early  age,  and  spent  his  life  chiefly 
in  that  state.  His  education  was  only  that  of  a  common  country 
school ;  yet,  by  his  industiy,  he  so  much  improved  his  mind,  as  to 
fill,  during  his  Ufe,  the  offices  of  judge,  member  of  Congress,  during 
the  Revolution  and  under  the  Constitution,  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  Constitution,  and  senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  held  them  not  only  with  reputation  and  ability,  but  with  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  influence  over  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  country,  in  its  trying  times.  Few  members 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  Congress  seem  to  have  had  more  o£  a  busi- 
ness-doing character  than  Roger  Sherman.  He  was  an  able 
speaker,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  looked  up  to  in  a  peculiar 
manner  as  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor.  Indeed  there  is  a 
considerable  similari^  in  his  character,  taken  altogether,  to  that  of 
Cato  the  elder :  the  same  success  in  bursting  through  the  obstacles 
of  humble  birtb  and  narrow  means;  the  satQie  severe  simpUcity 
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flind  gravity;  fltrong  practical  wisdom;  a  tarn  for  popular  assem- 
blies, and  for  influeDcing  the  opinions  of  others ;  add  to  this  a  public 
2eal,  indastry,  and  didnterestedness  worthy  oif  the  best  ages  of  a 
vepublic. 

^^  In  August,  1774,  the  committee  of  correspondence  nominated 
Mr.  Sherman,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Trumbull,  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  and  Silas  Dean,  esquires,  as  proper  persons  to  attend  the 
general  congress  of  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and 
advising  ^  on  proper  measures  for  advancing  the  best  good  of  the 
colonies.'  Mr.  Sherman,  agreeably  to  this  appointment,  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  congress ;  and  it  is  an  honour 
of  which  few  can  boast,  that  he  invariably  continued  a  member  of 
congress  until  his  death  in  1793,  embracing  the  long  period  of 
nineteen  years,  whenever  the  law  requiring  a  rotation  in  office, 
admitted  it. 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Sherman  during  his  congressional  career.  The  novel  and 
responsible  situation  to  which  he  was  now  elevated,  was  well 
calculated  to  elicit  the  firnmess  of  his  character,  and.  the  com- 
prehenaiveness  of  his  political  sagacity.  Although  he  united  his 
efforts  to  those  of  the  assembled  representatives,  in  their  honest 
endeavours  to  preserve  at  once  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  he  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  convince<^ 
that  nothing  but  unconditional  submission  could  avert  the  horrora 
of  civil  war ;  and  be  fully  evinced^  by  the  energetic  measures 
which  he  zealously  supported,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  far 
preferable  to  endure  sorrow  for  a  season,  than  sink  into  a  long 
and  degrading  servitude. 

^^  As  a  representative  and  senator  in  congress,  he  appeared 
with  distinguished  reputation.  Others  were  more  admired  for 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  splendour  of  eloquence,  and  the  graces 
of  polished  society;  but  there  were  few,  even  in  that  assemblage 
pf  eminent  characters,  whose  judgment  was  more  respected,  or 
whose  opinions  were  more  influentiai.  The  boldness  of  his  coun- 
sels, the  decisive  weight  of  his  character,  the  steadiness  of  his 
principles,  the  inflexibility  of  his  patriotism,  his  venerable  ap- 
pearance, and  bis  republican  manners,  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  idea  of  a  Roman  senator,  in  the  early  and  most  exemplary 
days  of  the  commonwealth. 

^^  In  the  business  of  committees,  generally  so  arduous  and 
fatig^ng,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  in- 
defatigable metmbers  of  that  body.  His  unwearied  application,-— 
the  remarkable  perseverance  'with  which  he  pursued  and  com- 
pleted the  matters  confided  to  his  investigation,— and  the  regular 
System  by  which  all  his  proceedings  were  governed,— when 
joined  to  his  great  prudence,  acknowledged  talents,  and  unshaken 
virtue, — attracted  universal  confidence ;  hence  a  large  and  im- 
portant share  of  the  public  business^  particularly  when  referred 
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to  committees,  wan  assigned  to  him,  in  conjanctioD  wilh  other 
ieadinof  members  of  the  house.'' 

^^  The  foundation  of  his  usefulness  as  a  man,  and  his  distinctioQ 
at  a  statesman,  was  integrity^  which,  at  an  early  period,  formed 
one  of  the  principal  ground-works  of  his  character,  and  was 
founded  upon  religious  principle.  All  his  actions  seem  to  hare 
been  preceded  by  a  rigorous  self-examination,  and  the  secret  in- 
terrogatories of  "  IVhat  is  right  f" — ^*'  What  court  ought  I  to  jmr^ 
swe  .^"  He  never  propounded  to  himself  the  questions  of  "  How 
'Ml  it  affect  my  interest?^^—^^  Will  it  be  ptmularP^  Hence  his 
reputation  for  integrity  was  so  unquestionable,  that,  in  all  the 
-various  decisions  of  public  questions  in  which  he  had  a  voice,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  man  suspected  him  of  a  selfish  bias,  or  of 
sinister  motives,  however  strongly  he  may  have  been  opposed  to 
the  measures  which  Mr.  Sherman  considered  it  his  duty  to  support. 
This  high  quality,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  supports  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  without  which,  no  redeeming  virtues 
can  elevate  man  from  his  abasement,  will,  at  least  in  some  degpree, 
account  for  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  enjoyed  in  de- 
liberative bodies.  He  possessed  the  essential  requisite  of  an  ora- 
tor, mentioned  by  Cicero ;— he  was  universally  considered,  and 
was  in  fact,  a  good  num.  When  he  reasoned,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  of  any  subject,  no  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his 
hearers  that  any  thing  was  concealed  with  a  view  to  mislead,  or 
that  one  re.ison  was  assigned,  while  a  different  one  influenced  bis 
decision.  Many  anecdotes  attest  the  unbounded  confidence  which 
was  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Sherman.  Fisher  Ames 
was  accustomed  to  express  his  opinion  by  saying,  ^^  That  if  he 
happened  to  be  out  of  bis  seat  when  a  subject  was  discussed,  and 
came  in  when  the  question  was  about  to  be  taken,  he  always  felt 
sife  in  voting  as  Mr.  Sherman  did ;  for  he  alxffays  voted  rightJ*^  The 
late  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newboiyport,  was  returning  from  the  south, 
while  congress  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jefferson  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  hall,  and  designated  several  distinguished  mem* 
bers  of  that  body:  in  the  course  of  this  polite  attention,  he  pointed 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  That  is  Mr.  Sherman,  of 
Connecticut,  a  man  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life.^' 
Mr.  Macon,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Reed,  of  Marblehead,  for- 
merly a  member  of  congress,  that  ^^  Roger  Sherman  had  more 
common  sense  than  any  man  he  ever  knew.^^  Washington 
uniformly  treated  Mr.  Sherman  with  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  gave  undoubted  proof  that  he  regarded  his  public 
services  as  eminently  valuable.  The  late  Dr.  Edwards,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  divines  which  this  country  has  produced,  was 
Rccustomed  to  speak  of  him  under  the  appellation  of  '^  my  g^at 
and  good  friend,  senator  Sherman.^^  As  this  eulogiom  was  coo- 
tained  in  the  most  confidential  and  unreserved  correspondencei. 
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idth  persons  beyond  the  Atlantic,  it  maj  be  considered  as  the 
most  decided  and  impartial  testimony  to  superior  worth.  The 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  when  instructing  the  senior  class  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, observed,  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  remarkable  for  not  speak- 
ing in  debate  without  suggesting  something  new  or  importattt, 
which  frequently  gave  a  different  character  to  the  discussion.  He 
also  remarked,  that  he  had  acquired  one  of  the  rarest  attainments 
in  English  composition,  being  the  accurate  use  of  the  particles  in 
our  language :  this  circnmstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
was  almost  entirely  self-taught. 

^^  In  his  person  Mr.  Sherman  was  considerably  above  the  com- 
mon stature  :  his  form  was  erect  and  well  proportioned,  his  con-* 
plexion  very  fair,  and  his  countenance  manly,  and  agreeable, 
indicating  mildness,  benignity,  and  decision.  He  did  not  neglect 
those  smaller  matters,  without  the  observance  of  which  a  high 
station  cannot  be  sustained  with  propriety  and  dignity.  In  his 
dress,  he  was  plain,  but  remarkably  neat ;  and  in  his  treatment  of 
men  of  every  class,  he  was  universally  affable  and  obliging,  hi 
the  private  relations  of  husband,  father^  and  friend,  he  was  uni- 
formly kind,  affectionate,  faithful  and  constant.'' 

We  meet  with  considerable  blemishes  in  the  composition  of  this 
Tolume.  The  following  sentences  are,  to  say  the  least,  most  unhap- 
pily expressed.  The  author,  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  in  our 
country  all  may  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  emmence  and  distinction 
with  equal  rights,  merit  being  the  only  title  to  honour,  uses  this 
figure :  ^^  The  ass  which  grazes  the  parish  common,  may  enter  for 
the  plate  against  the  purest  blood  of  Arabia,  wth  equal  chance  if 
iuccessP'*  p.  205.  In  p.  15,  Mr.  Rutledge  is  spoken  of  as  beinf 
^  coeval  on  the  poll"  with  Middleton,  Lynch,  and  others* 
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In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  Philosofihical  Dictionary ^  which 
«as  published  about  the  year  1727»  shortly  after  the  author's  return 
from  England,  we  were  struck  by  the  following  apostrophe  to  our 
Commonwealth,  in  his  essay  on  the  Eeligion  of  the  Quakers  ;  and 
have  translated  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Kciih,  who  seems 
to  have  excited  the  horror  of  Voltaire,  was  well  known  here  in  his 
day.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and,  by  education,  a  presbyierian  ;  but 
he  became  a  quaker.  Disowned  by  that  body,  he  went  to  England 
and  died  a  minister  in  the  established  church.  He  was  not  sentenced 
to  banishment,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Voltaire. 

^^  If  a  sea-yoyage  were  not  an  intolerable  evil  to  me,  it  would 
be  into  thy  bosom,  Pennsylvania !  that  I  should  go,  to  tiiiish  what 
remains  of  my  career.  Thou  art  situated  in  the  fortieth  degree, 
in  a  climate  the  mildest  and  most  genial.  Thy  soil  is  fertile  :  thy 
inhabitants  industrious :  thy  houses  conmiodiously  built :  thy  ma« 
Aufacturers  respectable.    A  perpetual  peace  reigns  among  iky 
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citizens :  crimes  are  there  almost  onknown :  and  (here  is  biit  a 
viable  example  of  a  man  being  banished  from  thy  countiy.  He 
deserved  it  well.  It  was  an  English  clerg3rman,  who  haying 
torned  qnaker,  was  unworthy  of  being  so.  This  unfortunate  man 
was,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  the  devil^  for  he  dared  to  preach  in- 
tolerance :  he  called  himself  George  Keith ;  he  was  driven  away : 
I  know  not  whither  he  went :  but  would  that  ail  intolerants  had 
accompanied  him. 

^^  Besides,  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  thy  happy  inhabitants, 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand  foreigners.  For  twelve  guineas 
a  hundred  acres  of  good  land  may  be  purchased ;  and  on  this 
hundred  acres  a  man  is  really  a  King4  for  he  is  free,  he  is  a 
citizen.  You  are  not  allowed  to  Injure  another,  and  no  one  can 
injure  you ;  you  think  as  you  please,  and  speak  what  you  think, 
without  the  danger  of  persecution.  You  are  a  stranger  to  the 
burden  of  taxes,  continually  redoubled :  you  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  court  to  any  one,  nor  are  you  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  aa 
officious  subaltern.'' 
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COMPLAINT  OF  THE  PUBUC. 

MR.  OLDSCBOOZ., 

Ever  since  the  days  of  your  predecessor,  the  immortal  Isaac 
BickerstaiSe,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  discontented  to  lay 
their  complaints  at  the  feet  of  some  kind-hearted  editor.  Whether 
any  benefit  has  ever  resulted  from  the  practice,  and  how  &r  it 
may  be  affected  by  the  recent  revival  of  the  ducking-^tool  in  our 
peaceable  city,  1  am  not  able  to  say.  It  is,  however,  some  comfort 
to  relate  our  grievances,  and  therefore,  without  further  preface^ 
1  shall  proceed  to  state  my  case. 

I  am  not  able  to  inform  you  when  or  where  I  was  bom ;  but  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  1  am  somewhat  ancient,  and  have  a 
numerous  family.  They  exhibit  every  variety  of  taste,  temper 
and  habit,  from  which  collisions  frequently  arise ;  but  they  are  sooa 
adjusted,  and  we  could  get  along  very  well,  if  it  were  not  for 
those  numsculls — the  conductors  of  the  daily  press.  These  per- 
sons are  in  the  constant  practice  of  using  my  name,  and  misrepre* 
senting  my  views,  feeliugs,  and  wishes,  without  consulting  me. 
This  is  very  impertinent;  besides  being  sometimes  productive  of 
inconvenience.  Thus  1  am  represented  as  being  at  one  and  the 
Bame  time,  in  raptures  at  the  babbooneries  of  a  circus-tumbler, 
and  groaning  under  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  fashionable 
pulpit  orator  of  the  day ;  when,  in  fact,  I  have  neither  seen  the 
one  or  heard  the  other.  I  am  overjoyed  whenever  a  h^  prize 
is  drawn,  though,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  I  know  not  wh« 
is  the  fortunate  gambler,  and  I  have  always  regarded  such  thiaga 
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as  trabancei,  from  which  many  of  my  &inilj  hare  suffered  much 
misery.  I  am  made  to  sympathize  with  every  careless  r<^ae 
whose  house  is  hunit  down ;  and  I  experience  irreparable  losses 
almost  daily  in  the  deaths  of  persons,  of  whose  very  existence  I 
had  been  ignorant  If  a  poor  wiglit  produces  a  boolL  of  litti^ 
performance,  after  having  excited  high  expectations  by  magnifi* 
cent  promises,  all  its  imperfections  are  ascribed  to  my  impatience ; 
or  the  dearth  of  readers  and  purchasers  is  attributed  to  my  want 
of  discernment.  Every  now  ai|d  then  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  I 
am  in  want  of  a  new  magassine,  to  instil  the  prindpies  of  virtue, 
to  create  a  national  character,  to  cherish  American  literature,  to 
effect,  in  short,  a  variety  of  important  objects  which  have  been 
most  unaccountably  neglected  by  those  journals  which  I  bavB 
cheerfully  supported  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Forthwith  there 
creeps  from  the  press,  a  wretched  starvUng,  without  education, 
without  manners,  destitute  of  brains,  and  even  ignorant  of  the  act 
of  spelling.  Number  after  Number,  it  drags  its  dow  length  along, 
boasting  all  the  while  of  my  favour,  and  challenging  compajrison 
with  the  best  of  the  British  publications  2  in  a  short  time^  how- 
ever, a  nipping  frost  arrives;  the  truthls  disclosed,  and  we  learn 
that  instead  of  having  had  my  patronage,  it  was  supported  by  a 
conspiracy  between  the  printers  and  the  trunhmd^ers,  to  get  a 
little  money  out  of  the  slender  purse  of  some  poor  devil  of  a 
magaziner.  Instead  of  affording  any  countenance  to  this  prolific 
race  of  unprofitable  labourers,  who  are  ^sleefdess  themselves, 
to  give  their  readers  sleep,^^  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Oldschool,  that  with 
the  exception  of  yourself,  and  your  dever  competitors  at  Boston, 
I  have  shown  little  favour  to  periodicals  of  domestic  manufacture. 
If  they  come  from  abroad,  and  are  pretty  well  seasoned  with 
sarcasm  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  principles  of  my  ^^  pe<^le,^'  t 
hail  their  arrival,  apd  disperse  them  extensively,  because  they 
take  the  labour  of  scolding  off  my  hands.  J  am  accused  of 
always  spoiling  what  1  take  a  liking  to ;  of  nef^ecting  merit,  and 
of  patronising  dulness  and  impertinence,  without  discrimination  or 
judgment.  Silvester  Daggerwood  calls  me  discerning  and  Uberal 
on  the  night  before  his  benefit,  and  Cobbet  stigmatizes  me  as 
addlepated  when  he  is  detected  in  a  plan  to  humbug  me.  If  a 
horse-thief  break  jail  and  escs^e,  I  am  represented  by  these 
wiseacre  editors,  as  «o  deeply  concerned  in  his  detection,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  pursue  such 
pests  of  society ;  when,  in  fact,  1  would  much  rather,  as  Dogberry 
says,  be  thankful  that  I  had  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow. 
Every  body  knows  that  I  am  cheated  and  robbed  every  day  by 
my  servants  and  agents,  and  that  in  consequence  of  my  easiness 
of  disposition,  I  never  go  to  law  about  it.  So  well  is  this  under- 
stood, that  whenever  a  vacancy  happens,  there  is  always  a  crowd 
of  suitors,  with  reams  of  recommendations,  professing  the  utmost 
devotion  to  my  interests;  when  in  fact;  they  ure  conscious  that 
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they  only  intend  to  fill  their  pockets  out  of  my  coffers.  Very 
often  when  an  idle,  lazy,  and  perhaps  drunken,  husband,  is  re 
moyed  from  this  scene,  and  the  almost  broken  heart  of  his  wife 
Tecoyers  its  elasticity,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  sun  of  her 
days  may  not  go  down  in  sadness,  the  papers  blazon  it  forth  that  I 
have  sustained  a  loss  which  can  never  be  repaired,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathizing «with  his  afflicted  family;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not 
sorry,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  from  a  spectacle  which  was 
always  odious  to  me.  Idle  men  are  particularly  pernicious,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  who  haa  so  many  concerns  as  have  been 
committed  to  me.  They  are  tempting  syrens,  who  seduce  the 
heedless  into  irregular  habits ;  and  they  take  away  the  incitementi 
to  industry  by  devouring  its  rewards.  It  is  incredible  how  many 
men  of  this  description  drag  on  from  day  to  day,  a  life  which  is 
imfruitfol  to  themselves  and  burthensome  to  others,  without 
flhame  for  the  present  or  solicitude  for  the  future.  They  think 
themselves  entitled  to  live  upon  me,  because  they  profess  to  be 
ready  to  work  for  me,  if  I  would  furnish  them  with  employ- 
ment :  as  if  it  was  my  duty  to  provide  for  those  who  neglect  the 
most  important  duty  to  themselves !  Yet  such  is  the  inconsistency 
of  the  editors,  that  they  allege  that  I  support  this  idleness,  and 
most  amiably  bewail  the  loss  of  the  individual.  Many  of  the 
charitable  Institutions,  in  which  food  is  given  to  the  poor,  are  said 
to  have  been  established  because  /  saw  the  necessity  of  them,  and 
then  /  am  represented  as  rejoicing  at  the  large  number  of  objects 
which  has  been  relieved,  and  which,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  support  are 
augmented.  Now,  if  1  had  my  own  way  in  such  matters^  and  if  mj 
good  name  were  not  usurped  by  a  set  of  society-mongers,  who  are 
as  eager  for  notoriety  as  ever  a  belle  was  for  admiration,  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  e$Uiblished.  I  would  relieve  those  who 
deserved  it ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  known  that  a  society  of  men 
had  been  organized  to  seek  for  objects  of  charity,  which  is  the 
most  ingenious  mode  of  multiplying  them  that  could  be  devised. 
I  have  much  more  of  this  nature  to  complain  of,  but  1  fear  you 
will  think  me  tedious.  Now,  Mr.  Oldschool,  as  you  have  had 
many  substantial  tokens  of  my  regard  during  the  five  and  twenty 
years  that  1  have  stuck  by  you,  I  beg  you  will  take  my  case  into 
•consideration,  and  see  that  justice  be  done  to 
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PhUaddphiaj  Carey  and  Lea^  1824.  pp.  238,  18mo. 

This  is,  as  set  forth  in  the  title  page,  *^  a  brief  account  of  the 

various  institutions  and  public  objects  in  this  Metropolis.'^    The 

work  possesses  much  interest,  and  is  embellished  by  a  beautiful 
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▼ieur  of  Fair  Monnt,  engraved  by  Childa,  from  a  pdntbig  by 
Doughty ; — (in  which  the  grayer  has  done  justice  to  the  taste  of 
the  pencil,)  a  panorama  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest— a 
plan  of  the  State  House,  and  an  excellent  map  of  the  city  and 
districts.  There  is,  howeyer,  one  important  quality  as  to  which 
it  is  defective,  namely,  accuracy — which  is  an  essential  requisite 
to  the  perfection  of  a  book  of  this  nature.  The  compiler  has 
collected  a  considerable  mass  of  information^  but  his  work  ap« 
.pears  to  have  been  rather  hastily  and  carelessly  done.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  future  editions,  which  the  publishers  pitK 
pose,  the  inaccuracies  of  the  present  will  be  corrected. 

Some  of  these  errors  are  manifestly  the  result  of  hasty  inadf 
▼ertence;  for  example  in  page  21,  we  are  told,  that  for  each 
ward,  ^  an  inspector*^  is  annually  elected.  It  is  well  known,  that 
two  are  chosen.  At  page  82,  it  is  said,  that  ^^  the  different  banks 
are  open  every  day  except  Sundays,  Christmas,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July.''  Some  of  them  are  closed  on  other  days  also.  Again ;  at 
p.  1 18,  ^^  the  lectures  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  Oclo6er.''  Thej 
begin  in  Aov«m6er. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  following  assertion! 
and  statements,  viz.  ^^  The  Arch  Street  Prison  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Arch,  between  Broad  Street  and  Schuylkill  Sixtk?^ 
(p.  138.)  ^^The  drains  (of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal) 
constructed  merely  for  the  passage  of  waste  water,  are  neariy 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  largest  canal  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
(p.  158.)  That  the  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared  id  the  city  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water;  (p.  172.)  and  that  Fair 
Mount  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  CaUawhill  street. 

The  same  huny  has  produced  several  violations  of  grammar 
and  improprieties  in  language :  e.  g.  ^  The  board  hat  also  power 
and  are  required.^'  (p.  1 87.^  The  author  writes,  '*  storey"  "  storeys'' 
throughout,  and  speaks  or  ^^  flights  of  etair-eases^^^  meaning  stairs; 
(p.  194.)  twice  he  uses  ^^  number  of  dUeates^^  for  number  of  cotes 
ofneknea* 

Other  errors  have  arisen  perhaps,  from  misiiiformation,  and 
must  be  rectified. 

In  his  account  of  the  University,  Tp.  116.)  he  states  that  ^^  the 
Rev.  Dr.  fVm.  Smith  being  supposed  disaffected  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  was  removed."  An  author  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  he  ventures  to  make  an  assertion  affecting  the 
aharacter  of  any  one,  especially  of  a  person  deceased.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  aspersion,  and 
.the  statement  is  not  founded  on  fact  Dr.  Sntith  never  was  re- 
moved at  all ;  he  was  principal  of  one  institution,  and  Dr.  Ewing 
of  another;  when  these  were  united,  the  professors  were  elected 
from  among  those  of  the  two  seminaries,  and  the  latter  being  a 
gentleman  of  infinitely  better  qualifications  than  his  competitor| 
Dr.  Ewing  was  the  successful  candidate.    This  is  the  plain  fu^ 
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Mm  to  the  pttiiotinii  of  Dr.  Saith,  hk  poblidied  sennoitt  aie  ade- 
yate  to  aostaln  his  repotatioD. 

The  £Kiiklog  Fund  of  the  city  'w  stated  id  page  170,  at  above 
1100,000  less  than  its  actual  amoaat,  which  ii  ^9,096,'73  and 
not  ^lie,d8d,54,  acoordiiig  to  this  ConpHen 

ADotlie^  source  of  iocerrectness  and  incoDslstencjr,  too,  may  be 
ibdnd  in  oar  aothor^s  over-zeal  to  magnify  the  glory  of  this  Me- 
tropoUk  A  jealousy  of  our  sister  city,  New  York,  seems  to  inleP' 
fere.  To  these  must  be  referred  the  miscalculation  in  pages  90, 
81,  oa  the  relatire  population  of  the  two  cities.  Afler  giving  die 
population  ef  our  city  and  conoty^l  37,497,  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  show  that  Philadelphia  is,  ^  hi  respect  to  population,  the  first 
et^  of  the  Union.'' 

«« The  whole  population  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  136,497.^'  ^^Now  if  we  deduct  from  this 
amount  the  returns  of  the  several  townships  of  the  county,  which 
are  not  properly  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  of  which  the  population 
may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  16,000,  we  shall  find  the  true 
number  of  the  peculation,  in  the  built  parts  of  the  dty,  to  have 
been  121,497.^' 

Let  UB  caloulate  for  ourselves,  not  taking  15,000  in  fwmd  mnif- 
(en,  hut  the  actual  numbers  from  the  preyiously  given  tablet 

Passyunk,  1638 

Fraakfordy  1405 

Oxford,  1315 

Hockley,  2655 

Khiffsessing^^  1188 

Roworough,  1682 

Germantown,  431 1 

Bristol,  1257 

Northera  Liberties,  (out  part)  1810 

Lower  Dubtin,  2640 

Moreland,  443 

Byberry,  876 

21,220 

Pedn  and  Hoyamensing  are  not  taken  into  the  account,  but  we 
see  the  Terence  between  rtmnd  numbers  and  the  reality  to  be 
upwards  of  six  thousand. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  our  sister  city  is  attributed  to 
her  ^  proximi^  to  the  ocean.''  It  may  be  suggested,  that  Perth 
Amboy,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  never  riyalied  New  York ; 
ihat  Philadelphia  has  outstripped  New  Castle,  and  Baltimore  has 
flourished  more  than  Norfolk  or  Annapolis. 

Let  us  not  be  jealous.  Our  city  has  had  her  share  of  all  ad- 
vantages, and  will  always  be  admired  and  esteemed  even  if  she 
should  hav^  a  few  hundreds  less  population  or  less  extensive 
conmerce,  than  her  neighbour  possesses. 
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Part  IV,  contatoing  mieeellaiie^Mis  fticts  relating  to  our  kitemal 
wealth,  manyfactures,  kc,  exhibits  abandant  proof  that  Philadel- 
phia is  still  more  powerful  id  resources,  Dotwithstanding  the 
cMminutioii  of  ocar  commerce.  It  is  shown  lu  several  statistical  ta- 
bles, that  our  trade  is  steadUy  augmentkig.  In  the  amount  of 
exports,  New  York  stands  first,  Boston  secend,  and  Philadelphia 
third :  in  the  domestic  exports,  Philadelphia  is  before  Boston,  and 
in  foreign  exports,  Boston  takes  the  lead  of  New  York.  The 
imports  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  cannot  be  stated  precise- 
ly, because  a  large  amodnt  of  what  is  ordered  bj  the  traders  of 
the  latter  city,  is  brcm^ht  into  the  ports  of  the  former,  and  helps 
to  swell  the  records  of  the  Custom  House  of  that  district.  The 
total  of  our  outstanding  tonnage  is  upwards  of  82,000  tons.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  215  ships  from  foreign 
ports  entered  our  harbour.  The  looms  employed  in  the  manu- 
Ikcture  of  cotton,  produce  annually  9,984,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  25  cents  a  yard,  amounts  to  {1,996,800,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dltided  as  follows:  to  the  planters,  |39 1,51 5;  the 
•pinners,  $446,428;  the  wearers  and  spoolers,  $648,960;  the 
master-weavers,  on  the  interest  of  money  and  profit,  $49,920 ;  the 
merchant  for  dye  stofis,  freight  and  commissions,  $349,102.  There 
are  fifteen  breweries,  in  which  malt  liquor  to  the  amount  of 
$300,000  is  annually  vended.  It  is  estimated  that  about  3000 
remales  are  in  the  employ  of  the  taylors.  We  have  148  lawyers 
nibbling  at  our  parchments,  and  117  physicians  drenching  us  with 
drugs.  In  a  much  more  important  matter,  it  redounds  little  to  our 
cre^t,  to  find  that  we  employ  no  more  than  30  gentlemen  in  the 
cure  of  souls.  Property  is  first,  health  a  secoodaiy  object,  and 
religion  \sg^  behind  after  a  long  interval. 

The  great  boast  of  New  York  is  her  canal ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  enterprise.  But  it  must  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  much  of  that  work  was  done  on  foreign  capital,  and 
Uiatit  was  supported  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  whole  state. 
By  consulting  this  book,  we  find  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
have  advanced  upon  their  own  responsibility,  for  the  promotion 
of  internal  improvement,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  whole  amount 
expended  on  the  New  York  canal:  e.  g. 

Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  &c.  $424,00§ 

Subscriptions  to  the  Susquehannab  and  Schuylkill 

canal,  (old  and  new)  950,000 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  1,500,006 

Lehigh  do.  <       500,000 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  (old  and  new)  900,006 

Conewago  falls,  made  with  rhiladelphia  capital,  100,006 

Lancaster  and  other  turnpikes  leading  to  the 

city,  and  constructed  with  its  capital ;  water 

works,  &c.  2,810,00 

Total  $7,184,006 
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The  public  debt  of  the  UiUted  States,  on  the  first  of  Jannarf 
last,  was  ^90,451,834,24 ;  of  which  there  is  held  in  this  city^ 

{143,509,21 1,52 ;  something  less  than  a  moiety  of  this  sum  is  owned 
y  foreigners ;  the  balance  belongs  to  our  own  citizens  and  cor* 
E orate  bodies.  The  interest  on  this,  amounts  to  nearly  two  mil- 
ons  and  a  half.  In  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  holds 
37,269  shares,  which,  (at  |il22)  may  be  valued  at  |i4,54d,618. 
We  have  ten  other  banks  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  the  G^regate 
amount  of  whose  capital  stock  is  ^9,816,000.  Nine  Insurance 
companies  present  an  aggregate  of  ^4,000,000.  Our  real  and 
personal  estate  may  be  computed  at  ^105,142,160.  The  ^  grand 
total  of  the  whole/'  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  prominent 
reformer  in  the  British  Parliament,  (Mr.  Hume)  is  }1 58,286,478. 
The  annual  expenses  of  our  Commonwealth  amount  to  about 
J326,000,  of  which,  this  city  pays  ji260,000,  or  four  fifths.  This 
is  a  fact  which  should  be  pressed  upon  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  state,  in  order  to  remove  the  pitiful  jealousy  and  inja- 
rious  policy  so  prevalent  among  the  community  in  regarA  to  the 
metropolis.  The  recent  visit  of  the  Governor,  to  the  city,  has 
inspired  him,  we  hope,  with  better  notions.  We  have  eigln 
teen  newspapers,  of  which  ten  are  daily.  Of  these  latter,  the 
number  of  impressions  annually  printed,  exceeds  three  millions. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  goods  sent  by  those  immense  wagons, 
which  were  recently  described  by  Cobbett,  in  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic passages.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  the  compiler  states  the 
business  of  a  single  house,  in  1823,  to  wit:  200  wagons,  the  aver- 
age weight  of  which  was  4000  lbs. — the  freight,  at  $3  per  100, 
was  ^24,000.  The  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  county,  by 
the  last  official  return,  (1821)  amounted  to  27,892,  which  is  aa 
increase  of  8,023  persons,  since  the  last  septennial  return  of  1 81 4. 
By  the  first  quoted  return,  the  taxables  in  the  whole  conamon- 
wealth,  amounted  to  208,512 :  the  whole  population,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1820,  was  1,049,458 ;  so  that  one  out  of  every  five,  is  a 
taxable.  In  1820,  we  had  7331  negroes,  2585  of  whom  resided 
in  families  as  servants;  of  these,  846  were  males,  and  1739  fe« 
males.  Of  the  remainder,  (4746)  there  were  2115  males  wh» 
kept  house  or  lived  in  families  ot  their  own  hue,  and  2631  fe^ 
males. 

In  the  same  year,  the  suburbs  contained  3398  of  this  trouble* 
some  race,  of  whom  (182  males  and  343  females)  525  were  ser- 
vants. The  numl)er  of  this  class  of  beings  has  evidently  diminished^ 
and  we  hope  the  time  may  come  when  not  a  black  visage  will  be 
seen  in  our  streets.  They  are  a  pernicious  and  irreclaimable  race« 
whose  insolence  and  ignorance  seem  to  be  increased  by  the  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  befriend  them. 

Part  V,  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  various  religious  institu- 
tions in  this  city.    There  are,  it  seems,  88  edifices  devoted  t^ 
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this  object,  and  77  congregations.  The  Presbyteriana  have  17 
churches,  the  Methodists  13,  the  Episcopalians  10,  the  Quakers 
6,  &c. 

Part  VI,  exhibits  an  account  of  the  various  Institutions  for  chari- 
table and  humane  purposes,  which  are  maintained  in  Philadelphia, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  estimate  of  our  author. 

The  Seventh  Part  presents  a  minute  view  of  our  commercial 
Institutions ;  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c. 

Of  the  state  of  our  literature,  philosophy,  the  sciences  and  arts, 
some  information  is  given  in  the  eighth  part.  This  is  not  so  ample 
as  we  could  wish.  The  funds  of  the  City  Library  are  not  stated. 
There  were  other  persons,  besides  Dr.  Franklin,  who  are  quite 
as  much  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the  establishment  of  tills 
Institution.  The  writer  has  very  properly  expressed  a  disappro- 
bation of  the  practice  of  opening  the  doorsonly  in  the  afternoon. 
He  assigns  as  a  reason  for  it,  a  dislike  among  the  proprietors  to 
Innovate  on  the  ancient  usage.  Those  who  listened  to  the  dis* 
cussions  on  this  subject,  not  long  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  better  regulation,  will  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  it  to 
a  want  of  liberal  and  accommodating  spirit.  It  was  stated,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  single  dollar  a  year  from  each  stockholder,  in 
addition  to  the  two  which  they  now  pay,  would  defray  the  extra 
expense ;  but  that  dollar  could  not  be  obtained,  and  this  rich  re- 
pository of  intellectual  treasures,  is  locked  up  during  those  hours 
when  the  student  is  best  qualified  to  explore  them.  ^^Thej 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.'^* 

No  place  in  Philadelphia  offers  so  pleasant  a  retreat  to  a  lite- 
rary lounger  as  the  Athenaeum,  in  the  State  House  Yard.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes,  about  fiAy  of  our  own 

*We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  passage  from  Warton*s 
JUfe  of  Muton,  to  the  consideration  of  those  stockholders,  who,  be- 
cause <*  they  can  read  their  books  at  home,"  refuse  to  contribute  a 
small  mite  tor  the  advancement  of  learning: — **  From  the  regularity 
of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperance,  and  gene- 
ral simplicity  of  life,  Milton  habitually  became  an  early  riser.  Hence 
he  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he 
80  frequently  contemplated  with  delight,  and  has»  therefore,  so  re- 
peatedly described,  in  all  their  various  appearances.  In  the  Jifioiogy 
for  Smeeiymnua,  he  declares,  *'  those  morning  haunts  are  where  they 
should  be,  at  home :  not  sleeping  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  ir- 
regular feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  before  the  sound 
of  any  bell  awakens  men  to  labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  as 
the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardyer,  to  read  good  authors, 
^c.**  In  L*  Allegro^  one  of  the  first  delights  of  his  cheenul  man,  is  to 
hear  *'  the  lark  begin  her  flight."  His  lovely  landscape  of  Eden  al- 
ways wears  its  most  attractive  charms  at  sun-rising,  and  seems  most 
delicious  to  our  first  parents,  *'  at  that  season  prime  for  sweetest 
scents  and  airs."  In  the  present  instance,  he  more  particularly  al- 
ludes to  the  stated  early  hours  of  a  collegiate  life,  which  he  sharedj, 
**  on  the  self-same  hill,  with  his  friend  Lycidas,  at  Cambridge." 
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newspapers,  sereral  from  abroad,  and  all  the  litemrj  and  icientific 
journals,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  of  sufficient  value  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Directors.  The  doors  are  opened  early 
enough  to  anticipate  the  diligence  of  a  Stephens,*  and  they  are 
not  closed  until  ten  oVlock  at  night.  The  books  are  In  open 
cases ;  so  that  a  reader  is  not  subjected  to  the  unpleasantneas  of 
calling  upon  the  librarian,  wheneyer  his  curiosity  or  his  love  of 
change  requires  a  volume.  Stationary  is  furnished  without  stmt 
to  those  who  wish  to  write.  On  such  hberal  arrangements  it  may 
scarcely  be  credited  that  any  one  would  trespass ;  yet  some  of  the 
rules  have  been  violated  in  a  manner  which  calls  for  the  mo6t 
pointed  reprobation.  Books  are  frequently  taken  away  from  the 
rooms  for  several  days  and  even  weeks ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
never  returned.  The  actual  loss,  however,  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  a  year.  Pictures  are  occa- 
sionally cofweyed,  as  Pistol  would  say,  from  their  proper  places ; 
and  impertinent  annotations  are  now  and  then  inscribed  upon  the 
margins  of  books.  These  are  oiTences  against  law  and  good  fel- 
lowship, to  employ  the  mildest  phrase,  which  a  gentleman  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit ;  but  we  fear  they  will  be  repeated,  until 
the  Directors  enforce  the  law  which  empowers  them  to  forfeit  the 
•hare  of  the  delinquent  and  exclude  him  from  the  right  of  ailree. 
The  price  of  a  share  is  }S5,  and  the  holder  pays  annually  {4. 
Annual  subscribers  pay  $8 ;  semi-annual,  $5.  Strangers  may  be 
introduced  by  a  stockholder  or  subscriber.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand persons  of  this  description  are  annually  admitted,  and  a  re- 
gister of  their  names  and  places  of  abode  is  preserved.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  is  the  State  House  Yard,  where  the  student 
may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  exercise,  or  indulge  his  mind  in  t)»e 
delights  of  literary  reverie.  Here  he  may  .be  amiiied  in  be- 
holding 

■   the  youthful  train,  from  coliege  free 
Lead  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick  o'er  tlie  ground 
And  flights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  go  round. 

*  The  learned  author  of  the  Purmiif  of  Literature  pays  a  claasiqJ 
compliment  to  this  distinguished  expounder  of  Shakapeare : 

Come  then,  1*11  breathe  at  large  ethereal  mr.  ^ 

Far  from  the  bar,  the  senate  and  the  court* 
And  in  Avonian  fields  with  Stephens  sport, 
(Whom  late  from  Hampstead  joumeymg  to  his  book» 
jfurora  oft  for  Crfihalus  mistook^ 
What  time  he  brushed  her  dews  with  hasty  pace* 
To  meet  the  printer's  dev'let  face  to  face  :) 

To  those  who  are  not  acquiunted  with  the  history  of  the  perscm 
whose  industry  is  here  commemorated,  it  may  l>e  necessary  to  add 
the  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted. — The  author  says,  •*  he 
used  to  leave  his  Tusculum.  the  seat  of  Stephens  and  of  wiadoai«  at 
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Or,  if  he  has  been  dwellings  upon  the  eventfol  story  of  our  early 
struggles  for  liberty,  and  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  pleased,  by 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
he  may  yiew  the  Hall  of  Independence,  and  recal  the  names  of 
sages  who  walked  nnder  the  same  venerable  elms,  which  now 
afford  him  their  friendly  shade,  and  meditated  on  schemes  for 
their  cijiintry^s  good.  These  are  the  same  walks  which  were 
trod  by  Franklin,  and  Jay,  and  Laurens ;  here  the  fiery  Wayne 
was  restrained  by  the  coolness  of  Greene,  and  regulated  by  the  sa-* 
gacity  of  Washington;  here  the  eloquent  tongue  of  Mimln  con- 
ciliated the  discontent  of  the  war-worn  soldier,  and  instilled  fresh 
vigour  into  his  desponding  soul ;  here  Sergeant  and  Hutchinson 
imparted  the  suggestions  of  Common  Sense  to  Paine;  beneath 
these  spreading  branches,  a  Hopklnson  caught  those  strokes  of 
humour  which  prevailed  when  reason  was  Impotent ;  while  Ewing 
and  Rittenhouse  marked  the  slow  rise  of  intellectual  day^  amidst  aU 
the  devastation  and  confusion  of  civil  war !  ^ 

A  passage  in  Andre ws^s  Letters  on  France^  is  so  much  in  unison 
with  our  own  feelings,  that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it ;  and 
we  do  so,  with  the  more  readiness,  because  if  we  could  bring 
the  State  House  Yard  once  more  into  vogue,  we  should  think 
we  had  done  some  service  to  this  community. — ^^  If  the  admirers 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,''  says  Mr.  Andrews,  ^'  can  experi- 
ence so  much  content  on  treading  the  same  ground  where  So- 
lon and  Numa,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Homer  and  Vii^U, 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  formerly  lived  and  flourished,  with  how 
much  more  pleasure  must  we  find  ourselves  on  the  very  spot 
where  such  numbers  of  our  progenitors  have  so  oAen  assem- 
bled, where  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  actions  of  their  lives 
have  been  performed,  where  their  thoughts  have  been  so  fre- 
quently taken  up  with  considerations  on  that  posterity  which  now 
occupies  the  places  where  they  stood,  and  fixes  its  contempla- 
tions on  them,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  return !" — But  we  dare  no 
longer  riot  on  these  distant  times ;  the  shadowy  scenes  are  dis- 
solved in  air ;  w  fiwake  from  the  delicious  dream  and  find  our- 
selves in  '^  Phil^hhia  in  1824  V^ 

^^The  Friendr  Library"  is  a  collection  of  about  3000  volumes, 
which  are  lent  out  to  any  respectable  applicant  who  will  subscribe 
to  the  rules.  ^^  The  Apprentices,''  the  ^^  Mercantile,"  and  the 
"  Law,"  libraries,  sufficiently  indicate  their  purposes  by  their  se- 
veral titles.  The  ^^  American  Philosophical  Society"  was  founded 
in  the  year  1743,  and  has  published  seven  volumes  of  ^^  Trans- 
actions." It  has  a  library  of  6000  volumes,  some  of  which  are 
very  valuable.    It  has  a  powerful  young  rival  in  the  ^^  Academy 

Hampstead,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  eveiy  morniog,  to  revise 
the  proof  sheets  of  tiie  last  edition  of  Shakspeare,  at  his  fnend 
Reed's  chambers." 
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of  Natunl  Sdencet,^  which  was  formed  ia  1812.  With  mat 
justice,  this  society  is  descri1>ed  as  having  ^  added  largely  to 
the  stock  of  science,  and  gradoalijr  acquired  a  liigh  and  well  de- 
served reputation.^ 

^  The  Philadelphia  M useum,''  is  a  ftionument  of  the  steadj 
seal  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Peale,  who  in  his  e^hty-second 
year,  still  flourishes  his  pencil  with  all  tiie  ardour  of  youthful  en- 
Ihonasm.  It  has  heen  fully  described  in  our  pages  more  than 
once. 

We  find  we  must  pass  over  much  that  is  well  deserving  of  no- 
tice ;  but  the  page  which  is  devoted  to  ^  Periodical  Works,''  is 
entitled  to  more  than  a  glance  from  us.  It  is  the  most  meagre 
tnd  unsatisfactory  section  in  the  book.  The  compiler  begins  with 
Franldin's  «^  General  Magazine,''  in  1741.  Between  this  period 
ind  1787,  when  Carey's  *^ Museum"  commenced,  ^several  at- 
tempts," he  says,  ^  were  made  to  establisb  magazines ;"  but  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  recording  even  their  titles.  Did  he 
ever  hear  that  Tom  Paine  was  one  of  the  editors  of  that  day? 
That  Hopkinson,  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Dr.  Ewing,  Dr. 
Rush,  and  other  men,  of  various  professions  and  great  abililies, 
employed  many  of  their  leisure  hours  in  amosing  or  improving 
their  fellow  citizens  through  the  medium  of  severtd  magazines  of 
former  times,  in  this  city  ?  It  was  in  tiiis  manner  that  Dr.  Ewing 
first  claimed  for  his  countryman,  Godfrey,  the  invention  of  the 
quadrant,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Hadleyd— Next  in  order 
we  find  the  Port  Folio  introduced  with  the  remark,  that  ^  under 
ttie  ecfitorsiiip  of  the  lamented  Dennie,  it  was  one  of  the  most  en* 
tertaining  miscellanies  that  has  appeared  in  any  country."  The 
compiler  immediately  proceeds  as  follows :  *^  It  is  published  at 
present  in  monthly  numbers."  So  much  for  our  nine  years  wasted ! 
The  manner  in  which  the  past  and  the  present  editor  are  here 
contrasted,  will  not  escape  the  most  careless  reader.  We  wish 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  not  designed.  We  know  not  who  is 
the  author  of  this  compilation,  but  we  regard  tlus  passage  as  a 
very  harmless  effusion  of  ill-nature,  from  one  of  the  numerous 
race  of  magaziners  who  have  sprung  up  since  the  commencement 
of  our  career,  and  have  been  permitted  to  descend  to  the  tomb 
of  the  CapuletB,  in  all  the  quietude  of  their  own  insipidity  and 
dulness.  Down  among  the  dead  men  they  lie,  and  there  let  them 
remain.-— The  AncUectic  Magazine  is  next  mentioned.  Was  the 
compiler  ignorant  that  this  miscellany  arose  out  of  the  ^  Select 
Reviews,"  a  work,  wliich,  for  several  years,  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished place  in  tlie  public  regard,  in  consequence  of  the  judi- 
cioos  manner  in  wiiich  it  was  conducted  ?  The  proprietors  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  title  was  changed.— More  of  the  history 
of  this  publication  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  ^^  Literary  Gazette,"  and  survived  the  operation  only  twelve 
months !  But  if  this  writer  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  pre- 
paring this  view  of  «  Pbiladelpbia  in  1824,"  to  go  back  to  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century  for  the  history  of  her  periodical  litera- 
ture, why  did  he  omit  to  mention  the  attempts  of  the  amiahle  and 
lamented  Brown,  of  Carpenter,  of  Walsh,  of  Wharton,  of  Inger* 
soil,  and  other  persons,  to  establish  magazines  and  annual  registers 
in  this  city  ?  When  men  of  education  and  talents,  such  as  those 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  evince  a  willingness  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  not  less  important  than  unprofitable  task,  of  refining 
the  public  taste  and  creatmg  a  thirst  for  polite  letters  amonff  us, 
they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  their  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  success.  Southey,  a  distinguished  writer 
of  the  present  day,  whose  private  life,  we  learn,  is  exemplary,  as 
his  public  career  has  been  useful,  has  advanced  the  claims  of 
those,  who,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  others,  produce  an  endless  variety  of  in- 
structive amusement,  and  invigorate  the  mind,  while  they  increase 
the  resources  of  social  happiness.  *^  Of  his  fellow  men,''  says  the 
Poet  Laureate, 

He  well  deserves,  who  for  their  evening  hours 
A  blameless  joy  aflfbrds,  and  his  good  works. 
When  in  the  grave  he  sleeps,  shall  still  survive. 

•  Their  ascent  to  fame  in  this  country,  is  through  a  path  at  once 
rugged  and  rude.  The  weak  may  lose  their  way ;  the  infirm  of 
purpose  are  appalled  by  danger;  but  it  is  g^ven  to  a  few,  to  those 
whose  clear  spirits  enable  them  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days';  who  aspire  to 

'  glory;  the  reward 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  tbe  flame 

Of  MOST  ERECTED  SPIRITS,  most  tcmper^d^  pure 

Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise. 

All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross^^ 
these  are  the  men  who  never  shrink  from  difficulty,  nor  faint 
under  fatigue.    They  persevere  in  their  laudable  labours;  they 
overcome  obstacle,  and  they  deserve  svccbss  i 

We  find  that  we  have  devoted  as  much  attention  to  tiiis  mtdkum 
in  paroo  as  a  due  consideration  of  our  limits  will  admit  Our 
opinion,  it  must  have  been  seen,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  Errors 
it  has ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  them  in  such  a  per* 
formance.  They  are  overbalanced  by  great  advantages,  and  we 
hope  the  publishers  will  be  enabled  to  reprint  it  annually,  and 
thus  excite  the  emulation  of  our  youth,  by  a  continual  record  of 
the  philanthropic  labours  and  public  spirit  of  their  fathers. 

NARENOR. 

FART  II. 

All  happened  as  the  old  man  had  foretold.  In  the  morning 
the  guards  entered  the  prison  of  Narenor,  and  seeing,  as  they 
thought,  no  one  but  a  harmless  idiot,  they  cried  out  that  the 
wretch---the  sorcerer,  who  could  make  bad  money  look  like  true 
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coin,  had  evaporated  through  the  key-hole,  and  had  left  this  poor 
misshapen  dwarf  in  his  place.  So  he  was  set  free  immediately, 
with  many  acclamations.  Once  more  Narenor  returned  to  the 
Schelwer  forest. 

How  peaceful  every  thing  appeared,  contrasted  with  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  lately  passed!  It  was  morning, 
when  he  wound  along  the  margin  of  the  small  lake,  which  embo- 
somed its  quiet  depth  in  trees,  about  three  miles  distant  from  his  cot- 
tage. A  hill,  covered  with  brushwood,  rose  at  once  from  the 
reedy  shore  of  the  lake,  and  its  shadow  descended  far  into  the 
water  with  all  the  clearness  of  reality.  The  light,  thus  inter- 
cepted over  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  gleamed  magically  from 
behind  the  shadow  of  the  hill ;  and  (as  a  poet  has  expressed  it) 

*•— — Fairer  than  all  the  scene 

Which  smiled  around»  those  imaged  tints  appear ; 

As  Fancy's  dreams  are  dearer  to  the  heart. 

Than  all  that  colder  Truth,  or  Reason  can  impart !" 

On  one  side  of  the  lake,  a  rocky  bank  left  just  sufficient  space  for 
a  narrow  weedy  path  between  it  and  the  water.  Every  where 
else  was  the  impenetrable  forest. 

1  suppose  that  every  one  has  felt  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the 
early  morning  air — yes,  every  one — for  the  fine  lady  has  felt  it 
in  coming  home  from  a  ball,  just  as  much  as  a  peasant  in  going- 
out  to  his  work.  But  to  a  person  of  susceptible  frame  (prompt  in 
replying  to  the  outward  impulses  of  nature)  the  cool  invigorating- 
oxygen  of  the  morning  air  conveys  positively  a  new  sense  of  ex* 
istence.  Every  sound  comes  more  sweetly  upon  the  ear^— every 
object  is  presented  more  vividly  to  the  eye — and  (were  I  not 
afraid  of  growing  less  poetical,  I  should  say)  every  smell  (fra- 
grant of  course)  is  wafted  more  freshly,  more  dewily,  to  the  nose* 
How  very  odd  it  is  that  nose  should  not  do  in  poetry  as  well  as 
ear.  There  are  equally  base  associations  connected  with  both. 
A  nose  may  be  pulled,  but  an  ear  may  be  lost  in  the  pillory.  A 
nose — ^but  1  forbear. — To  return. 

Narenor  felt  this  intoxication  of  the  morning  air — ^so  far  above 
all  that  sparkling  champagne  (well  enough  in  its  way)  or  ruby- 
coloured  claret  can  produce — (which  puts  me  in  mind  that  1  must 
quote  a  noble  passage,  to  this  effect,  in  by  far  the  best  dramatic 
composition  of  the  present  day-— John  Woodvil,  a  tragedy  by 
Charles  Lamb;  most  strangely  neglected  by  this  acute  generatioa 
of  critics. 

**  i^ovei^l  marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men,  methinks  should 
possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most  empyrial  fancies,  should  effect  to 
see  such  virtues  in  cold  water. 

^  •*  John — Because  your  poet-born  hath  an  interaal  wine,  richer  than 
lippara,  or  canaries,  yet  uncrushed  from  any  grapes  of  earth,  un- 
pressed  iu  mortal  wiue-prt&ses. 

•;  Lovei — What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  ? 
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•«  John — It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is  denominated 
indiffeitntly,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  inspiration ;  but  its  most  royal 
and  comprehensive  name  is  Fancy, 

••  Lovei, — And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor? 

*^  John, "'lis  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet  de- 
riveth  intoxication  at  will ;  while  his  animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride 
from  the  quality  and  neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain, 
refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines,  and  fermentations  of  earth. 

'•  LoveL — But  is  your  poet-bom  always  tipsey  with  this  liquor  ? 

**  John, — He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposings;  but  his  proper  ele- 
ment is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyrean. 

"  Lovel, — Is  your  wine  intellectual  so  exquisite  ^' 

Drunk  with  this  wine  intellectual,  Narenor  forgot  the  past,  and 
no  longer  anticipated  the  future.  He  felt  that  independent,  un- 
divided happiness,  which  is  so  rare  in  life — rare  indeed  as  a  day 
without  a  cloud  in  the  natural  world,  is  an  hour  of  cloudless  at- 
mosphere in  the  intellectual  existence.  Then  (like  Mrs.  Rat- 
cliffe's  heroines'^  he  began  to  compose — ^no— "  his  feelings  found 
vent  in" — the  Allowing — two  lines,  whkh  were  meant  for  the 
beginning  of— a  sonnet 

**  Youth,  healthi  and  morning,  ye  are  things  to  make 
The  heart  of  man  bound  high  with  ecstacy  !" 

Here  his  ideas  failed,  because  happiness  has  few  ideas.  It  is 
rather  a  sensation. 

'•*'  And  why  not  f thus  communed  he  with  himself)  make  unto 
myself  an  endurable  and  daily  happiness  out  of  these  simple  ele- 
ments ?  Why  should  not  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the  air, 
the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  answer  to  these  in  my  own  heart,  suf- 
fice for  pleasure  ? 

Sq  mused  Narenor  as  he  slowly  proceeded  along  the  unfre- 
quented, ovei^rown  path,  that  conducted  to  his  cottage.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  short,  quick  cry  of  canine  pleasure,  and  a  poor 
wretched  skeleton  of  a  dog  flew  to  his  feet,  sprung  up  almost  to  a 
level  with  his  face, — then  grovelled  again  upon  the  ground,  in- 
viting, imploring  the  caress  of  his  master^s  hand.  '^  Poor  Orra, 
thou  odd  shaggy  creature,  thou  shambling,  scrambling,  ill-man- 
nered, illgaited  animal,  so  regardless  of  all  the  conveniences, 
and  bienseances  of  society,  how  hast  thou  contrived  to  shuffle  on 
with  existence,  in  thy  master's  absence  ?  Well,  Orra,  there  is  a 
living  being  to  welcome  me,  on  my  return  home — so  1  will  call 
it  heme,  Certes,  thou  art  not  beautiful ;  the  meeter  comrade  for 
me  poor  dog !  Come,  and  we  will  be  laughed  at,  spumed  at,  and 
scouted  together !''  The  dog  looked  at  him  with  very  human 
eyes,  as  if  comprehending  all  that  was  said,  and,  still  whining  with 
uneasy  joy,  ran  before  him  to  the  cottage.  There  every  thing 
looked  as  it  did,  on  the  morning  of  his  last  departure.  The  white 
embers  were  yet  unscattered  on  the  hearth.  A  book,  open 
at  a  particolar  page,  lay  on  the  old  oak  table  with  three  claws,  ad 
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if  he  had  just  riscin  from  its  perosal.  ''  No,  I  have  nerer  beea 
away !  (be  exclaimed.)  It  is  all  a  dream.  Surely  I  haye 
walked  into  the  forest  and  slept !  And  yet  I  could  write  a  joamal 
of  four  months :  on  such  a  day  rode  into  the  country — on  such  a 
day,  played  at  tennis — on  such  another,  attended  lady  Leonora  on 
the  promenade.    But  it  is  all  past,  past,  past.^* 

Narenor  was  really  very  happy  for  some  days.  A  man,  who 
has  been  just  going  to  be  hanged,  and  has  escaped  so  little-plead- 
ing a  ceremony,  has  reason  to  be  so.  He  pursued  his  occupation 
as  a  wood-cutter,  and  rambled  to  all  the  most  coy  recesses  of  the 
forest.  He  tried  to  draw  his  pleasures  from  the  simplest  source 
9f  common  nature-^but  then  he  read  still;  and  still  he  found  that 

'*  Knowledge  is  sorrow,  they  who  know  the  most» 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o*er  the  fatal  truth 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life.*' 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  was  not  meant  to  be  a  Timon.  His 
heart  was  full  of  human  feelings,  and  though  he  said  to  his  d<^^ 
twenty  times  a  day,  ^^  Orra,  1  want  no  other  companion,  than 
thee  P'  he  was  not  at  all  the  less  pining  ailer  a  reasoning  speech- 
endued  being.  Then  came  the  long,  long  winter-evenings.  "  I 
roust  have  some  one  to  speak  to,  or  I  shall  forget  how  to  speak," 
was  the  thought  that  passed  through  his  mind  at  length ;  and  ^^so 
his  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want'^ 

One  day  he  saw  a  very  beautiful  child  asleep  m  the  forest  The 
little  fellow  had  wandered  away  from  home  in  search  of  wild 
flowers,  and  there  he  lay,  with  thick  auburn  curls  peefung 
through  the  ragged  hat,  the  glowing  cheek  pillowed  on  die  naked 
chubby  arm,  while  even  in  sleep  he  tightly  grasped  his  treasure-* 
an  enormous  bunch  of  spring-flowers.  ^  Now  if  even  this  child 
could  love  me,^'  thought  Narenor.  Gently  he  lifted  up  the  boy,  and 
kissed  his  smooth  fair  forehead.  The  child,  awaking,  and  seeing  a 
face  so  hideous  in  such  close  contact  with  his  own,  set  up  a  roar  at 
loud  as  the  stoutest  pair  of  lungs  could  enable  him  to  execute,  and 
began  to  kick,  scratch,  and  cuff  most  manfully.  At  this  unluckj 
moment  the  mother,  guided  by  the  well-known  sounds,  came  up  to 
the  scene  of  action.  ^^  Monster,  thou  hast  bewitched  my  child  \ 
Set  him  down  this  moment.  Don^t  touch  him !  Don't  look  at 
him !  Thou  hast  an  evil  eye  P'  Screamed  the  enraged  parent ;  at 
the  same  time  displaying  her  fingers  in  a  manner  that  enforced 
a  shrinking  of  Narenor's  face,  which  had  already  suffered  from 
the  urchin^s  vigour.  Bitter,  bitter  were  his  thoughts,  as  his  feet 
mechanically  conveyed  him  homewards,  without  the  aid  of  eye^— 
for  all  his  senses  were  absorbed  in  the  one  distracting  feeling,  ^  1 
am  the  outcast  of  heaven  and  earth.''  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  a  flood  of  tears  convulsed  his  whole  frame. 

This  past  away,  and  hope,  the  very  last  deserter  from  the  for- 
tress of  the  human  heart,  began  to  maintain  the  siege  against 
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despair  more  ^gorously.  ^^  Sorely,  he  thought,  if  I  on^e  more 
restore  my  persoa  to  a  bearable  comelinefls,!  may  find,  among  the 
rentier  sex  of  my  own  sphere,  a  partner  of  existence,  without  the 
fatal  aid  of  wealth,  or  the  adventitious  glare  of  rank.'^  The  trans- 
formation was  soon  effected,  and  Narenor  began  to  join  the  village 
dance,  and  the  wrestlers  on  the  green, 

*•  Where  nuHc  eyes 
Rain'd  influence,  and  adjudged  the  prize," 

amidst  the  envy  of  the  men  and  the  admiration  of  the  maidens. 
But  Narenor  was  unfortunately  too  refined  to  endure  the  shock 
and  jostle  of  coarse  common  natures.  He  saw,  in  humble  life, 
the  same  mean  motives  and  petty  passions  operating  which  he  had 
beheld  in  a  higher  walk  of  society-— but  without  the  vtil^  which 
rendered  the  latter  tolerable.  There  was  one  girl,  she  was  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful ;  Raphael  would  have  chosen  her  for  one  of 
his  Madonnas.  The  same  clear  brown  complexion,  with  a  tint, 
like  that  of  the  pink  May-blossom,  blushing  through  it ;  the  same 
full  pouting  lips ;  the  same  liquid  hazel  eye.  Her  figure,  too, 
was  fine,  though  somewhat  unformed,  (for  Francesca  was  but 
dxteen,)  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  (unlike  those  poetical  creations, 
who  have  always  a  native,  inherent,  incommunicable  ^racc,)  that 
there  was  a  slight  awkwardness,  hq  unculiivatcdiiess^  (if  1  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,)  in  her  fine  %ure.  Did  this  want  of  cul- 
tivation extend  to  the  mind  ?  Narenor,  for  a  time,  thought  not. 
jM'arenor  had  a  vivid  imagination. 

"  Who  loves,  raves— 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 

Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charn)  by  charm  unwinds. 

Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 

Nor  worth,  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 

Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 

The  fatal  spell ;  and  still  it  draws  us  on« 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 

The  stubber  heart,  its  alchymy  begun. 

Seems  ever  near  the  prize,— wealthiest  when  most  undone.'* 

"So  says  the  poet,  whom  death  has  now  consecrated  among  the 
classics  of  our  own  language.  Narenor  had  begun  this  alchymy 
of  the  heart,  and  Francesca  was  adorned  with  all  its  golden  pro- 
duct. But  the  ground-work  was  defective.  Not  but  that  Fran- 
cesca was  a  very  good  girl :— but  then  she  wanted  tact,  and  she 
was— a  woman.  She  played  off  a  few  little  tricks  of  coquetry  against 
Narenor  with  another  young  peasant.  Here  was  the  unpardon- 
able offence.  The  mind,  the  information,  the  intellectual  polish 
of  Narenor,  were  as  nothing  to  the  little  rustic,  who  only  saw  a 
handsome  young  man,  where  she  ought  to  have  discovered  a 
superior  order  of  being.  Carl  was  a  handsome  young  man  too, — 
apd-^Francesca  married  him. 

After  (his,  Narenor  would  sit  for  h9urs  immoveable  as  a  statue 
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When  he  moved,  he  moved  listlessly.    He  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
that  vital  spring  which  makes  existence  really  life.     But 

••  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze. 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close  ; 
The  living  stream  lies  deep  below. 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow.*' 

It  was  thus  that  the  passion  of  his  heart  broke  forth  from  this 
state  of  apathy — ^*  Fool  that  1  was  to  ima^ne  that  wealth,  or 
person  could  avail  me  without  life's  chiefest  talisman — rank! 
With  the  three  combioed,  I  had  burst  irresistibly  upon  the 
world ; — but  now  1  am  forever  fettered  in  a  condition  that  I  abhor. 
1  cannot  mate  myself  with  an  uneducated  mind :  I  cannot  endure 
this  round  of  monotonous  labour  without  an  object — this  dull, 
ceaseless  pain,  which  returns  unshared  upon  my  own  heart. 
Better  that  I  had  died  in  the  dungeons  of  Cronstadt,  than  that  I 
should  support  this  living  death ;  and  there  is  no  remedy !  The 
magician's  art  might  change  my  form — might  endow  me  with 
exhaustless  wealth,  but  to  ennoble  the  plebeian  blood  that  flows 
in  these  veins  is  beyond  his  power !'' 

"  Not  so  I"  replied  a  voice,  which  Narenor  recognized  for  that 
of  the  old  man,  who  now  appeared  before  him,  with  a  scroll  of 
parchment  in  his  withered  hand.  All  men  (continued  the  phan- 
tom) are  noble,  if  they  did  but  know  it.  Could  the  meanest  peasant 
trace  back  his  ancestry,  he  might  find  that  the  mean  rill  descended 
from  a  mighty  source,  some  lustres  ago— while  the  loftiest  lord, 
in  pursuing  the  same  process,  might  discover  that  the  Nile  of  his 
genealogy  sprang  from  an  alma«it  imperce'ptible  stream.  In  short, 
were  all  things  known,  the  humblest  might  have  cause  for  pride, 
and  the  proudest  for  humiliation.  Your  ancestors,  Narenor,  were 
noble  not  many  centuries  back.  Behold  the  record  of  your  race ! 
But  your  father  (honest  man)  was  a  cobbler.  This  genealogy 
then  is  so  artfully  managed  that  you  appear  to  be  directly  sprung 
from  peers  and  princesses— but,  if  ever  you  attempt  to  make  a 
wrong,  or  dishonourable  use  of  it,  the  noble  list  will  be  Instantly 
replaced  by  that  of  your  immediate  ancestors,  with  your  father 
(honest  man)  bringing  up  the  rear.'' 

You  shall  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  my  gifts 
are  imperfect.  If  you  accept  tlii;?,  you  will  possess  all  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  constitutes  perfection :  yet  once  again,  I  urge 
you  to  take  time  for  reflection,  before  you  make  another  trial  of 
endowments  as  perilous  as  they  are  brilliant.  ^^  Any  thing  is  pre- 
ferable (replied  Narenor)  to  this  waveless  calm;  this  desert  of 
the  mind,  in  which  I  have  passed  my  late  most  wretched  hours. 
Welcome  danger,  difliculty,  evefi  death  itself,  rather  than  that  I 
should  end  my  days  in  such  a  state  of  joyless  apathy.  Give  me 
the  scroll."  It  was  given. 
Vienna  was  the  wider  theatre,  which  Narenor  now  chose,  for 
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the  display  of  his  yaried  qualifications.  The  genealogy  was 
handed  about,  in  confidence,  among  a  few  particular  friends ;  and 
thti>,  combined  with  the  attractions  of  a  handsome  person,  a  mag- 
nificent hotel,  and  a  boundless  profusion  of  expenditure,  arguing 
a  boundless  possession  of  wealth,  was  irresistible.  Narenor 
was  feted  beyond  measure,  and  was  made  the  indispensable  of 
every  distinguished  party.  Narenor  was  in  search  of  a  wife,  and 
it  was  his  object  to  see  as  many  high-bom  dames  as  were  to  be 
seen  in  Vienna.  There  was  a  beautiful  widow,  the  Baroness 
Rudolpha  di  Hormutli,  who  shone  superior  among  the  ladies  of 
Vienna, 

"  — Velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores.** 

She  was,  I  know  not  precisely  of  what  age,  but  she  looked  only 
five  and  twenty.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  very  voluptuous  and  re- 
markable kind-— what  the  French  call  ^panoui ;  there  was  an  easy 
negligence— an  air  of  abandon — in  her  figure,  that  admirably 
accorded  with  the  ^^  eyes^  blue  languish,  and  the  golden  hair.'' 
Indeed,  there  was  something  altogether  Circassian  in  her  form  and 
face.  The  large  lids  fell  droopingly  over  those  full  blue  eyes, 
which  seemed  always  to  unveil  themselves  with  a  tender  re- 
luctance. The  profuse,  luxuriant,  redundant  hair  appeared  to 
balHe  every  knot  and  braid  that  would  have  confined  it,  and 
gathered  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  fell  again,  with  graceful 
ease,  upon  the  polished  shoulder.  Her  movements  in  the  dance 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  her  beauty.  She  did  not 
^Mrip  upon  the  light  fantastic  toe,''  but,  like  the  Queen  of 
Pleasures  in  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy, 

**  With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  w. 
In  gliding  state,  she  won  her  easy  way." 

And  did  the  mind  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  face  ?  Pity  it  was, 
that  so  fair  a  casket  should  have  enclosed  a  poison !  but  so  it  was^ 
The  character  of  the  Baroness  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
0he  was  a  bad,  ill-tempered,  artful  woman.  By  means  of  the  la»t 
qualification  she  contrived  to  conceal  the  two  tirst,from  all  but— 
her  maid — and  her  husband  (for  such  it  may  have  been  con- 
jectured, Narenor  became^  Her  previous  history  may  also  soon 
be  told.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  had  voluntarily  married  the 
Baron  de  Hormuth,  who  was  old,  infirm,  and  rich.  But,  unlike 
most  doting  old  men,  the  Baron  could  see,  and  judge  for  himself. 
Either  Rudolpha's  art  was  not  yet  perfected,  or  her  temper  not 
flufliciently  under  the  control  of  prudence — for  she  failed  most 
ingloriously  in  her  prime  object-^to  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
till  he  died.  He  left  her  a  handsome  jointure  certainly,  but  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  his  nephews  and 
nieces.  This  very  circumstance,  which  one  would  have  thought 
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mast  hare  been  her  rain  m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  made  u$e  oi 
to  throw  an  additional  Instre  around  her  name.  Through  her 
suggestion  It  was  (hat  the  Baron  had  done  justice  to  his  relations. 
This  was  utiiversally  believed,  for  the  lawjer  who  drew  up  the 
will  had  said  so.  TN.B.  The  lawjer  had  nothing  further  to  hope 
from  the  side  of  tne  rtUuions^  who  already  had  every  thing  in 
their  own  power.)  From  the  moment  that  the  Baroness  saw 
Narenor,  she  resolved  to  throw  out  her  lures  for  him.  He  had 
not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but,  as  far  as  a  cold-hearted  woman^s 
affections  could  be  engaged,  his  person  was  by  no  means  an- 
pleasing  to  her.  This  time  there  was  no  ^^  just  cause  or  impe- 
diment^^ in  the  way  of  Narenor's  felicity.  Settlements  were 
made,  investments  endorsed — the  genealogy  blazed  upon  its 
snowy  parchment — "  Merrily,  merrily,  rang  the  bells^'  and  gratu* 
fating  crowds  poured  in,  to  pay  their  bridal  visits  to  the  happy 
pair. 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  sooth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below." 

This  last  line  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  character  of 
the  Baroness:  she  was  ^^the  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash 
below.''  The  first  time  that  Narenor  heard  the  muttering  of  the 
cataract  from  afar,  he  was  astonished,  he  was  uneasy ;  but  when 
the  whole  collected  force  met  his  ear,  he  was  overwhelmed.  It  is 
said  that  they  who  live  near  the  falls  of  Niagara  become  deaf  from 
the  continual  roar  of  waters.  Ah  happy,  if  the  shock  of  matri- 
monial violence  could  have  the  same  effect !  The  Baroness  had 
unfortunately  a  very  sharp  voice,  which,  before  company^  was  care- 
fully repressed,  and  sounded  almost  harmoniously  from  its  very 
piano  tones.  As  I  have  said  before,  her  whole  manner  and  ap- 
pearance was  languishing :  but  every  thing  like  languor  wholly 
disappeared  in  a  conjugal  tete-a-tete.  She  then  seemed  determined 
to  indemnify  herself  for  the  constraint,  which  she  had  so  painfully 
practised  in  the  world.  If  there  be  any  thing  more  especially 
startling,  and  in  its  effect,  disgusting,  it  is  to  hear  a  disagreeable 
Venice  proceed  from  a  lovely  mouth.  Madame  de  Oenlis  has  a 
story  entitled  Le  Cliarme  de  la  Foix^  in  which  a  plain  girl,  with 
a  sweet  voice,  carries  off  the  heart  of  the  hero  from  a  beautiful 
g^rl  with  a  dissonant  voice.  I  confess  myself  to  be  of  her  opinion. 
A  sweet  voice  is  ^^  a  most  excellent  thing  in  woman :''  but  of  all 
irritating  things,  the  most  irritating  is  to  hear  one^s  name  called 
upon  in  sharp  exalted  tones  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
seeming,  like  the  shrill,  ear-piercing  fife,  to  ^^  play  the  prelude  to 
dispute.'^  Narenor  liad  frequently  this  gratification.  He  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  beautifying  elixir  at  least  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  to  fly  precipitately  from  the  presence  of  the 
Baroness,  lest  his  secret  should  be  discovered.  But,  even  this  did 
not  avail  him,  for  the  indefatigable  Rudolpha  followed  him  one 
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day  to  his  retreat,  and,  making  use  of  that  conTenient  aperture — 
a  key-hole — beheld  her  beloved  spouse  in  all  bis  native  deformity, 
witnessed  the  application  of  the  elixir,  and  his  restoration  to  ^^  the 
human  face  divine.^'  Now,  the  Baroness  herself  was  indifferently 
well  versed  in  magic ;  therefore  she  did  not  shriek  out,  or  fall  into 
fits,  but  quietly  descended  the  stairs,  in  the  pleasing  persuasion 
that  she  was  married  either  to  a  sorcerer,  or  to  one  who  had  sold 
himself— '*  for  a  consideration'^ — to  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  in  the  thought,  that 
he  was  now  in  her  power.  She  was  at  least  in  possession  of  his 
secret ;  and  first  she  resolved  to  torment  him  a  little  by  dark  hints 
and  startling  allusions.  Accordingly,  placing  herself  before  the 
glass  one  day,  she  pretended  to  look  pensively  at  her  own  lovely 
image,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said,  ^^1  begin  to  grow  very  old:  you 
did  not  know  how  old  1  was  when  you  married  me.  Positively  I 
do  see  a  wrinkle.  Could  you  not  invent  for  me  some  wash  or 
lotion  that  would  make  me  grow  young  and  handsome  again  ?" 
Narenor  started;  he  well  knew  that  the  Baroness  said  few  things 
without  a  meanings  especially  out-of-the-way  things.  She  was 
consummate  mistress  of  the  nM$lud-4>aUery^  that  most  Ingenious 
method  of  tormenting  which  forbids  reprisals,  because  to  recri- 
minate would  be  to  ^^  own  the  wound/'  Again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, the  Baroness  observed,  ^^  How  very  ugly  it  makes  one  look 
to  put  oneself  in  a  passion :.  therefore  I  endeavour  always  to  pre- 
serve my  temper."  And  so  she  did,  as  long  as  such  a  method  of 
proceeding  was  the  most  likely  means  of  exasperating  her  opponent. 
At  another  time,  she  appeared  to  be  attentively  studying  a  huge 
folio,  which  half-closing,  and  looking  up  abstractedly,  she  thus 
began,  ^'  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  i  have  been  reading  the  very 
shocking  history  of  Dr.  Faustus !  How  very  dreadful  it  was  of 
him  Twas  it  not?)  to  sell  himself  to  the  d^vil!  And  it  says,  too, 
that  be  signed  the  contract  with  his  own  blood !  How  horrible ! 
Do  you  think  such  things  have  ever  reaUy  happened  ?  To  be 
sure,  he  gained  every  earthly  advantage.  Do  you  think  he  was 
an  ugly  man  before  he  bartered  his  precious  soul  ?— because,  you 
know,  it  says  that  he  was  to  be  young  and  handsome  till  he  died ; 
so  I  suppose  he  was  naturaUy  very  plain;  perhaps  a  little  de- 
formed : — why  not  ?"  In  this  manner  the  Baroness  made  Narenor 
perfectly  aware  that  she  knew  of  his  occasional  transformations ; — 
yet  she  so  managed  that  he  could  never  come  to  an  explanation 
with  her  on  the  subject.  TAu  she  kept  as  a  demi^re  resource. 
At  length,  Narenor  one  day,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could 
command,  proposed  separate  board  and  maintenance.  The 
Baroness  was  resolved  that  such  a  measure  should  never  take 
place ;  tor  character  was  her  idol ;  and  she  contrived  to  maiotaid, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  reputation  of  a  most  exemplary 
wife.  She  told  him,  then,  that,  if  he  said  another  word  on  the 
subject,  she  would  denounce  him  as  a  wretch,  who  practised  for- 
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bidden  arts ;  and  she  also  dropped  a  hint,  tending  to  cantion  hion 
in  what  manner  he  would  speak  of  her  to  others.  Now  was 
Narenor  indeed  most  wretched.  Look  which  way  he  would,  be 
saw  no  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  his  present  situation : 
he  was  bound  in  inextricable  fetters.  How  willingly  would  he 
now  have  forgone  those  extrinsic  advantages,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
which  the  partner  of  his  life  had  bound  her  lot  with  his !  How 
sadly  did  he  now  recognise  the  justness  of  those  warnings  which 
the  old  man  of  the  forest  had  addressed  to  him.  fiut  ^ow  vainly 
torturing  is  that  Toice^ 

"  Which  cries,  I  wam'd  thee,  when  the  deed  is  o*er.'* 

There  is  a  certain  point  of  suffering  beyond  which  the  humaa 
mind  will  resort  to  any  desperate  remedy,  or  even  to  any  thing 
that  promises  a  change  of  place,  or  circumstance,  "  Farthest 
from  the  fatal  spot  is  best,''  is  the  genuine  language  of  impatient 
wretchedness.  To  this  pitch  was  Narenor  wrought  up.  He 
determined  to  fly  from  Vienna,  and  from  his  wife.  His  escape 
was  easily  effected  because  it  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  he 
reached  the  little  village  of in  safety.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  peaceful  appearance  of  this  spot  peculiarly  inviting 
id  the  harassed,  and  storm-tossed  voyager  of  the  tempestuous 
ocean  of  life.  It  was  approached  by  no  regular  track  of  human 
commerce  or  traffic,  being  bounded  on  the  most  accessible  side  by 
a  thick  forest,  and  on  every  other  by  lofty  hills  of  every  varied 
form  and  aspect.  A  small  silver  lake  reflected  the  white  walls  of 
the  village  in  its  unruffled  bosom.  A  chapel,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  seemed  to  preside  over  the  humble  dwellings  beneath  it, 
occupying  the  most  elevated  stations  in  the  valley,  as  if  to  invite 
the  weary  from  afar,  silently  proclaiming,  ^^  Religion  is  the 
guardian  of  the  quiet,  that  reigns  here :  religion  embraces  all  this 
spot  in  her  venerable  arms.''  A  little  below  the  chapel,  on  a 
circular  mound,  or  platform,  that  commanded  a  delicious  view  of 
the  lake,  the  forest,  and  the  summits  of  faint  blue  bills  beyond, 
was  the  minister's  house,  whose  simple  white-washed  walls  and 
rose-encircled  porch  were  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  character  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  ^^  Here  then,"  said  Narenor,  ^^  I  will 
hope  to  find  as  much  peace  as  can  remain  unto  a  soul  that  has  been 
60  agitated  as  mine.  1  no  longer  ask  for  happiness ;— rest,  rest 
is  all  that  I  pray  for  from  my  inmost  heart !"  And  thus  it  is 
with  men !  They  ^^  labour  for  peace,"  and,  when  it  is  attained 
they  call  it  stagnation.  A|^ain,  they  ^^make  ready  unto  the 
battle  ;" — again,  they  sigh  tor  repose ; — and  so  life  passes.  But 
the  thirst  with  which  Narenor  panted  for  rest  was,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  bodily  disease  as  well  as  of  the  mind's  fever.  The 
wrought-up  energies  cannot  suddenly  subside  without  a  shock  to 
the  frame,  similar  (in  kind\  to  that  which  is  felt  on  first  failing  to 
sleep  after  long  fatigue,  when  a  person  starts  up  with  a  sensation 
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•f  iallingr  down  a  precipice.  Not  long  after  Narenor  had  taken 
possession  of  an  apartment  in  a  small  neat  cottage,  occupied  by  a 
kind-hearted  old  couple,  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and 
soon,  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  what 
was  passing  around  him.  On  the  first  day,  when  his  recollection 
returned,  he  heard  the  voices  of  two  persons  near  his  bed.  They 
were  conversing  very  gently ;  yet  he  could  distinguish  that  the 
sweet  low  tones  of  ono  were  very  different  from  the  aged  pipe  of 
the  other,  who  was  his  good  old  hostess.  The  sweet  low  voice 
said,  "  You  know,  Maude,  it  will  be  quite  improper  for  me  to 
come  into  bis  room  when  he  gets  better.  The  delirium  will  soon 
be  over,  and  then,  poor  fellow,  I  must  not  bring  on  a  worse  sort  of 
delirium  by  making  him  fallin  love  with  me.  Do  you  know, 
Maude,  I  have  half  lost  my  heart.  He  really  must  be  very 
handsome  when  he  is  well."  "  Dear  Miss,  (replied  Maude,)  it 
would  be  very  unkind  in  you  to  leave  him  just  as  he  is  getting 
better.  It  might  bring  on  the  fever  again ;  because,  you  know, 
he  would  only  take  his  physic  out  of  your  pretty  hands,  though 
he  did  fancy  you  were  an  angel !  Lord  bless  your  sweet  face,  no 
wonder !" 

"  He  will  wonder,  I  think,  when  he  gets  w^U,  if  he  should  ever 
know  of  it  (replied  the  softly-laughing  girl. J  I  an  angel !  an 
angel,  with  a  turn  up  nose  !  more  like  one  of  tne  cherubs  over  the 
altar!  Dear  Maude,  I  ot\en  think  what  an  ugly  old  woman  I 
shall  make — not  like  you  with  your  fine  Roman  face :  such  noses 
are  not  to  be  seen  now-a:-days.  Oh,  do  imagine  me  with  spectacles 
on !  lend  me  yours,  just  to  show  you  how  I  shall  look  :" — and  she 
rose  to  adjust  them  at  the  glass.  By  this  movement,  JSTarenor 
obtained  a  view  of  the  speaker,  through  a  fortunate  aperture  in 
the  curtain.  There  she  stood,  a  slight  girl,  rather  imder  the 
middle  size  ;  her  age  might  be  about  eighteen— dark  glossy  curls 
escaped  from  a  large  cottage  bonnet,  from  underneath  which 
peered  an  arch  countenance,  which  was  not  beautiful,  if  beauty 
consist  in  feature,  but  which  was  truly  beautiful  if  tieauty  consist 
in  expression.  Her  large  dark  eyes  had  a  diamond  spark  in  them : 
her  complexion  was  rich  with  youth,  and  health,  and  her  laughing- 
lip  had  eloquent  blood  in  it.  Figure  to  yourself  this  sweet  infan- 
tine face,  trying  with  all  its  might  to  look  like  an  old  woman ! 
There  she  stood — pursing  up  her  pretty  mouth,  putting  forward 
her  dimpled  chin,  and  half-shutting  her  radiant  eyes  behind  Maude^s 
spectacles.  But  in  a  moment  (whether  it  was  that  she  detected 
Ae  gaze  of  Narenor  with  more  speculation  in  it  than  it  had  lately 
displayed)  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  saying,  ^^  Well,  I  must  go,  or 
I  shall  be  too  late  to  make  tea  for  my  dear  uncle." 

And  was  the  medicine  again  presented  by  the  same  fair  hand  ? 
It  was  not.  But  this  circumstance,  far  from  retarding  the  recovery 
of  Narefior,  accelerated  it,  by  the  impatience  it  produced  once 
more  to  behold  the  lovely  vision,  which  at  times  seemed  almost  to 
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hover  on  the  rerge  of  the  unsuhstantial  creations  of  his  deliriiim : 
hut  Maude  had  assured  him  that  the  fair  form  was  real  flesh  and 
hlood,  that  it  had  a  human  name,  and  an  actual  living  uncle.  The 
name  was  Ernestine :  the  uncle  was  Mr.  De  Villac,  minister  of 
the  village,  who  lived  in  that  pretty  white-washed  cottage  on  the 
mount.  1  am  afraid  to  describe  so  hacknied  a  theme  for  descrip- 
lion  as  a  good,  pious,  old-tV*  clergyman.  Let  the  reader,  then, 
imagine  something  less  sentimental  than  La  Roche,  and  rather  less 
simple  (in  one  sense)  than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; — ^in  short,  a 
plain,  honest  man,  religious,  and  sensible,  well-informed,  and 
cheerful.  I  have,  nias!  no  pathetic  tale  to  tell  of  blighted 
affections,  or  of  a  wife  lost  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first  innocent 
pledge  of  connubial  love:  nor  can  I  interest  my  readers^  feelings 
by  telling  them  what  delicate  health  Mr.  De  Villac  ha<l;  he  was 
always  well — had  never  been  unhappy — and  was  an  old  bachelor. 
I  will  not  aflirm  that  he  had  never  been,  or  fancied  himself,  in 
love  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  none  the  worse  for  it,  if  he  had. 
Ernestine  was  his  broth er^s  only  child :  her  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead;  and,  therefore,  she  lived  with  her  nearest  surviving- 
relative,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  as  dearly 
loved  iigain.  She  was  his  little  kind  nurse  for  his  sick  poor,  and 
his  sweet  lady  Bountiful  for  the  needy,  and  his  pretty  schoolmistress 
for  the  chubby  children.  And  so  she  had  found  out  Narenor, 
who,  as  a  friendless  stranger,  had  double  claims  apon  her  Jdndness, 
and  had  visited  him  in  his  illness.  As  soon  as  he  coold  walk  he 
bent  his  steps  to  Mr.  De  Villac's:  common  gratitude  required 
this.  Gratitude  to  Maude  would  have  been  all  very  well ;  but 
gratitude  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman  is  (as  every  body  knows) 
a  dangerous  thing,  O  Narenor!  I  tremble  for  yoa!  Remember 
that  you  have  a  wife ! 

Ernestine  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  her  patient,  who  now  be- 
gan to  justify  her  encomium  upon  his  looks.  She  showed  him  her 
birds,  her  flowers,  her  drawings,  with  all  the  innocent  delight  of  a 
young  creature,  who  has  for  the  first  time  found  something  better 
than  all  these.  There  was  peculiar  danger  for  Narenor  in  the 
manner  of  Ernestine  towards  hikn.  The  utter  absence  of  all  art, 
or  afi*ectation — the  ease,  the  unconsciousness,  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed him — formed  a  more  effectual  veil  to  the  peril,  than  the 
most  studied  reserve  could  have  done.  In  the  gaiety  of  her  heart, 
she  would  rally  Narenor  most  unmercifully  whenever  she  could 
find  occasion,  and  laugh  at  him  so  sincerely,  that  (while  he  him- 
self became  every  hour  more  and  more  fascinated  with  the  lively 
girl)  be  never  would  have  dreamed  of  becoming  an  object  of  tender 
Hilerest  to  her.  The  grand  subject  of  her  raillery  was  the  awk- 
wardness with  which  Narenor  climbed  her  native  hills;  while  she, 
as  if  endued  unto  them,  flew,  like  a  wild  gazelle,  from  steep  to 
steep,  and  frequently,  having  gained  some  point  of  vantage, 
would  stand,  mocking  at  his  snail-like  progress,  and  waving  to  him 
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triamphantly  with  her  hat,  while  her  nncoyered  locks  were  shaken 
sportively  in  the  mountain  breeze.  Yet  Ernestine  began  to  show 
marks  of  attachment,  which,  to  a  less  inexperienced  eye  than 
Narenor'«,  would  have  been  indubitable.  As  long  as  they  were  in 
the  free  open  air,  where  she  could  dart  awdy  from  him,  like  a 
bird,  and  return  at  her  pleasure,  and  where  every  object  supplied 
matter  for  conversation,  her  manner  was  wholly  unembarrassed ; 
but,  alone  with  him  in  a  room,  surrounded  by  four  impenetrable 
walls,  she  always  sunk  into  unusual  silence,  and  seemed  to  show 
him  a  sort  of  deference  and  respect,  as  if  then  only  she  betrayed 
her  real  opinion  of  him.  But  the  moment  Mr.  De  Villac  entered 
the  apartment,  it  was  again,  ^'  Who  cares  what  you  say?*'  ^^  Go 
along  you  fright !''  '^  Here,  come  and  hold  my  silk  for  me !  Awk- 
wark!  Fidelin  would  hold  it  better!  Here,  Fidelin,  my  dear  dog, 
come  and  teach  this  man  how  to  hold  it !'' 

^^  She  despises  me,  (thought  Narenor  to  himself  one  day,)  and 
therefore  she  can  never  love  me.  But  1  may  worship  her  from  a 
distance,  and  sun  myself  beneath  her  eyes,  without  a  thought  or 
wish  beyond  the  happiness  of  her  presence.^' 

All  this  is  very  well  for  a  time  ;  but  poor  human  nature  will  get 
tired  of  living  upon  looks,  and  being  dieted  upon  smiles.  And 
what  was  Mr.  De  Villac  about  all  this  while  ?  He  was  visiting 
the  sick,  and  composing  his  sermons ;  and,  being  as  poor  a  novice 
in  affairs  of  the  heart  as  Narenor,  thought,  whenever  he  saw  the 
young  people  together,  that  his  dear  Ernestine  was  very  hard  upon 
the  poor  young  man ;  and  sometimes  he  would  give  her  a  little 
lecture  upon  good  manners,  and  beseech  her  to  treat  his  visiter 
with  somewhat  more  consideration. 

One  summer  evening,  Ernestine  told  Narenor  that  she  was  going 
to  practice  a  little  air  which  he  had  taught  her,  on  the  guitar,  in 
her  bower.  ^^  It  will  sound  so  well  in  the  still  calm  evening,  (she 
said,)  and  besides  it  will  be  so  romantic ; — and  you  love  a  little 
romance.''^  Narenor  accompanied  her  to  the  bower,  it  was  in  a 
little  dell  between  Mr.  De  Villac's  house  and  the  church,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  a  fall  of  water,  just  far  enough  distant  to 
blend  its  murmurs  soothingly  with  music  in  the  bower.  Ernestine 
ran  over  the  chords  lightly,  and,  in  a  fresh,  clear,  gushing  sort  of 
voice,  thus  began. 

*•  I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind. 

So  light,  so  wild  thy  wandering. 
Thou  hast  no  earthly  chain  to  bind 

One  fetter  on  thine  airy  wing ; 
I  envy  thee  thou  careless  wind ! 

The  flower's  first  sigh  of  blossoming, 

The  harp's  soft  note,  the  wood  lark's  song, 

All  unto  thee  their  treasures  bring. 
All  to  thy  fairy  reign  belong ; 

I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind ! 
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Thy  jocund  wing  o'er  ocean  roves. 

An  echo  to  the  sea- maid's  lay  ; 
Then,  over  rose  and  orange  gro%'es, 

Thy  fragrant  breath  exhales  away  ; 
I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind  !"• 

^^  Yes,  I  do  indeed  envy  thee  !^'  said  Narenor  half  involutttarilj. 
^^  Come,  good,  now,  do  not  be  pensive,  (returned  Ernestine,  laugh- 
ing,) or  1  shaii  run  away  from  you  and  leave  you  to  write  a  soo- 
net  to  the  rising  moon."  There  was  something  in  the  gaiety  of 
Ernestine,  at  this  moment,  which  jarred  disagreeably  with  the 
feelings  of  Narenor.  ^^  1  would  that  you  could  be  serious  for  a 
few  minutes,  (he  said,^  1  am  not  happy,  indeed  I  am  not!  I  have 
no  friend  but  you,  and  perhaps  1  may  be  soon  obliged  to  leave 
you,  my  only  friend.  If  I  go  away,  dear  Ernestine,  will  you  some- 
times play  that  song  I  taught  you!"  Ernestine  answered  not 
He  looked  at  her ;  her  head  was  bent  down  and  averted.  He  was 
conscious  that  she  was  weeping. 

The  next  morning  Narenor  waited  on  Mr.  De  Villac  to  ask  the 
hand  of  Ernestine. 

What!  with  a  wife  still  living? 

Even  so !  After  having  debated  with  himself  all  night,  he  had 
at  length  pronounced  a  divorce  in  foro  conscientix,  sophistry  sitting 
umpire  in  the  gown  and  whig  of  conscience.  The  baroness,  he 
argued,  had  broken  ail  her  marriage  vows  of  loving,  honouring, 
and  obeying.  iVith  her  he  could  not  live— >yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  legal  divorce  ; — ^and  was  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  hit 
days  wifeless — a  widower,  yet  forbidden  to  marry  ?  He  snatched 
up  his  hat,  and  went  to  Mr.  De  Villac's. 

The  first  questions  which  that  gentleman  asked,  on  being  soli- 
cited for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  were  pertinent  enough.  ^^Of 
what  family  are  you,  and  what  fortune  can  you  ensure  to  Emeft- 
tlne7"  ^U  am  the  only  one  surviving  of  a  noble  family:"  replied 
Narenor — (he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  in 
that  light !)  ^'  My  fortune  is  chiedy  in  specie.  One  voucher  for 
myself  1  have  brought  with  me— my  genealogy,  duly  drawn  out 
and  emblazoned ;  and  he  unfolded  the  glittering  scroll,  rich  with 
vermilion,  azure,  and  gold.  '^  You  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble,  (said  Mr.  De  Villac,  putting  back  his  hand)  1  have  much 

confidence  in  you — but  stop  !  what  is  this  ?  Son  of cobbler ! 

hum — hum — tinker!  What  is  all  this?  Do  you  mean  to  mock 
me,  sir?  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  though  I  am  only  a  poor  minis- 
ter, my  descent  is  unblemished !  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upoa 
by  tawdry  letters ;  though  perhaps  you  Mattered  yourself  that  I 
should  pass  over  them  (as  indeed  I  nearly  had)  without  inspection. 
I  would  advise  you  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  insult  an  honest  family 

•  I  hope  that  the  fair  authoress  of  this  song  will  forgive  me  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  transferring  it  to  my  pages. 
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«ny  loDg'er  by  your  presence !"  While  Narenop  stammered,  he- 
sitated, and  was  ready  to  expire  with  shame,  a  voice — a  not-to-be-> 
mistaken  yoice— reached  his  ear  from  without,  and  rooted  him  to 
the  ground  like  a  statue.—*'  Where  is  my  lord  ?  (it  said)  Where 
is  my  dearest  husband?  Conduct  me  instantly  to  himP'  The 
door  flew  widely -open,  and  the  baroness  Rudolpha  appeared,  lean* 
ing  most  becomingly  on  a  female  attendant.  She  swam  across  the 
apartment  with  easy  gntce,  and  half  sunk  inio  the  passive  arms  of 
Narenor.  Mr.  De  Villac  now  addressed  the  baroness :  "  Is  this 
gentleman,  madam,  really  your  husband  T^  '^  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  call  him  so,^^  she  replied  with  fascinating  sweetness;— -then 
turning  to  Narenor,  "My  dear,  will  you  not  own  your  poor 
wife  V^  Narenor  was  silent.  "  Consummate  villain !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  De  Villac.  At  this  moment,  a  sweet  face  looked  in  through 
the  halt-unclosed  door.  ^  Is  not  the  conference  over  yet  ? — But 
who  are  all  these  ?"  "  Come  in,  Ernestine,  my  dearest  child !" 
said  Mr.  De  Villac.  '^  You  have  had  a  most  wonderful  escape 
from  the  greatest  wretch  that  ever  breathed.  Look  at  him !  He 
cannot  speak  a  word.  What !  quite  dumb !  Nay,  then,  I  must 
speak  for  you  !  In  the  first  place,  he  has  insulted  me  with  a  ridi- 
culous genealogy.  In  the  next,  my  dear,  that  lady  is  his  wife  ! 
That  is  all  !^'  Ernestine  did  not  faint,  but  she  became  dreadfully 
pale.  She  pressed  her  heart  a  moment,  as  if  for  breath,  and  thea 
turning  to  Narenor,  said,  '^  Is  this  true  ?''  He  flew  to  her,  he 
fell  at  her  feet,  he  caught  her  hand,  "  Oh  hear  me !  but  for  one 
moment !  I  will  explain—''  Again  the  door  opened — and  a  tall, 
dark,  sinister^loi^ing  man  stocui  before  them.  '^  Where  is  my 
wife  f '  exclaimed  the  portentous  stranger.  '^  I  am  assured  that 
she  is  here.  Long,  long  has  been  my  search  for  her,  and  weary 
and  toilsome  has  been  the  way.  But  revenge  thinks  only  of  the 
last  step,  that  leads  it  to  its  purpose.''  The  attention  of  the  party 
was  now  drawn  to  the  baroness  Rudolpha,  who  cried  out  in  the 
real  accents  of  distress,  '^  Oh  save  me  from  him !"  and  immedi- 
ately fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  '^  Nothing  can  save  thee  from 
me  now !"  said  the  dark-browed  stranger,  as  he  stood,  with  folded 
arms,  contemplating  the  prostrate  form  of  the  baroness,  with  looks 
of  intense  malice,  and  gloomy  exultation.  '^She  is  mine!  and  ail 
the  world  cannot  take  h^r  from  me  !  She  married  me  because  she 
thought  me  rich ;— she  left  me  because  she  found  me  poor.  But 
the  despised  Conrade  has  tracked  his  victim.  Come  I  No  more  of 
th»  weakness!  You  must  away  with  me!"  ** Never,  never!" 
cried  the  reviving  baroness;  "  Ti^u  is  my  husband!  Narenor, 
you  will  protect  me !"  Narenor  did  not  look  as  if  he  would  pro- 
tect her.  ^^  But  who  can  bring  witness  that  I  am  your  wife  ?" 
said  Rudolpha  to  Conrade.  "  1  can !"  exclaimed  a  voice  whose 
unearthly  and  sepulchral  tones  did  not  proceed  from  any  one  pre- 
sent. All  started,  and  looked  round.  In  a  dusky  recess  at  the 
lower  ejud  of  the  apartment  was  seen  a  shadowy  figure,  which 
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Narenor  instantly  recognised  for  that  of  the  old  man  of  the  forest. 
By  degrees,  a  lambent  light  illuminated  the  form,  and  at  length 
the  coantenance,  pale  and  venerable,  was  distinctly  beheld.  Then 
it  was  that  Ernestine  rushed  forward,  and,  flinging  herself  before 
the  phantom,  exclaimed,  ^^  My  Father !  oh  speak  to  me  !^'  ^^  Er- 
nestine, (returned  the  vision,)  my  daughter!  solicitude  for  thj 
happiness  has  summoned  me  from  the  grave.  Attend,  while  I 
explain  all  that  at  present  seems  mysterious.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  the  adventurer  Conrade,  by  artfully  counterfeit- 
ing wealth  and  rank,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  baroness  Rudolpha. 
On  discovering  the  cheat,  she  fled  from  him,  and  employed 
measures  to  have  him  buried  in  the  mines  of  Idria.  She  then 
most  unlawfuUv  married  Narenor.  But  in  his  destiny  I  have  in- 
terested myself  I  saw  in  him  the  elements  of  good  becoming, 
from  the  agency  of  ungovemed  passions,  the  ministers  of  evU. 
By  leading  him  through  a  series  of  adventures,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  him  lessons  suited  to  his  mind^s  disease.  By  nature  de- 
formed, I  have  embellished  his  person.  In  fortune  poor,  I  have 
enriched  him.  By  descent  unillustrious,  I  have  ennobled  him. 
Have  these  things  made  him  happy  ?  Yet,  fear  not,  Ernestine,  to 
bestow  on  him  thy  afiections.  Thy  father  himself  sanctions  iL 
The  clay  that  is  most  carefully  tempered,  will  make  the  finest 
porcelain. 

^^  But  first,  Narenor,  I  must  impose  on  the  a  penance  for  havlogf 
dared  to  affect  my  daughter's  hand,  while  thine  was,  as  thoa  didst 
think,  bound  to  another.  Return  to  thy  native  deformity,  and 
only  recover  the  graces  of  thy  present  form,  in  proportion  as  thy 
mind  becomes  the  temple  of  well*ordered  thoughts,  and  harmoni- 
ous passions.     When  that  is  the  case,  Ernestine  shall  be  yours. 

^  To  Rudolpha  and  Conrade,  I  can  assign  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  that  of  living  together.    Unhappy  couple,  depart ! 

^^  Narenor,  retire  to  the  Schelwer  forest,  and  there  pass  the  time 
of  thy  probation ! 

'^  Scatter  the  elixir  to  the  winds— cast  away  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  bum  the  genealogy .'' 

Let  the  curtain  drop. 

«o  fuujBot  /«x6i. — But  1  will  not  insult  my  readers  with  a  moral. 
I  will  only  bid  them  most  heartily  farewelL  E.  B. 


THE  IRISH. 
That  a  remarkable  coincidence  exists  in  the  statements  of  every 
historian  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  general  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  a  circumstance  whicli  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  observations  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subjects 
Individuals,  living  in  different  centuries ;  at  variance,  perhaps  ia 
political,  as  well  as  religious  opinions ;  employed  as  governors,  or 
wandering  as  travellers,-  all  unite  their  testimony  to  establish  one 
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miTaryiDg  tale.  Descending  throngh  each  succeeding  age,  we 
perceiye  nothing  indicative  of  alteration  or  amendment ;  we  can 
neither  trace  the  march  of  civilization,  nor  hail  the  progress  of 
serenity  and  comfort.  Influenced  by  sudden  impulse^  yet  not 
unfrequently  dilatory  in  action ;— listless,  on  the  contrary,  and 
indifferent,  yet  energetic  and  enthusiastic;  capable  of  ardent 
gratitude,  yet  actuated  by  inveterate  revenge ;— >hospitable,  yet 
ferocious; — submissive,  yet  refractory ;— -obliging,  yet  insolent  ;-* 
•D  Irishman  is  possessed  of  a  disposition,  in  which  nature  seems 
to  have  combined  the  greatest  possible  number  of  contrarieties. 
To  complete  the  picture,  we  have  only  to  add  a  series  of  rebel- 
lion, and  oiUrage,  and  massacre,  either  occasioned,  or  preceded 
by  oppression,  and  cruelty,  and  executions.  That  such  a  specta* 
cle  was  continually  presented  in  former  times,  an  appeal  to  his- 
tory will  demonstrate.  Imperfectly  subdued,  the  Irish  cherished 
within  their  bosoms  the  glimmerings  of  an  unruly  independence. 
Each  existing  generation  received  the  deathless  principle  from 
their  father,  who,  in  like  manner,  had  derived  their  turbulence 
from  a  preceding  age.  Overwhelmed  by  torrents  of  blood,  still 
the  spark  emerged  into  stronger  and  brighter  existence  :—*stiIl 
each  succeeding  chieftain  animated  his  followers  to  the  conflict, 
and  led  them  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Per  damna,  per  ccedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  aniroumque  ferro. 

Thus  each  treaty  with  their  conquerors  was  Tiolated,  wheti  some 
favourable  moment  occurred :  rebellion  was  followed  by  rebellion ; 
and  what  one  party  pronounced  the  legitimate  punishment  of  re- 
volt, was  execrated  by  the  other  as  the  lawless  vengeance  of 
tyrants  upon  patriotic  exertions  for  freedom  and  for  right. 

Either  from  wantonness  and  despotism,  or  from  a  melancholy 
necessity,  the  government  of  the  sword  has  been  uniformly  em- 
ployed in  ruling  them: — and  it  has  uniformly  failed.  The  de- 
struction of  one  unruly  member  of  the  community  only  makes 
way  for  the  appearance  of  another,  equally  desperate  and  de- 
praved. An  ignominious  death  brings  with  it  no  alarm,  and  is 
attended  by  no  beneticial  results.  In  short,  an  Irishman  foresees 
no  danger,  dreads  no  consequences,  and  is  deterred  by  no  severity. 
Every  harsh  endeavour,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  system  of  order 
and  subordination  is  futile  and  unavailing.  What  if  kindness  and 
conciliation  be  tried  ? — What,  if  some  exertions  be  made  to  rescue 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  from  that  deplorable  ignorance  in 
which  they  are  involved? 

FOR  THE  PORT   FOUO. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  No.  XLV. 
October^  1824.— Boston. 
While  we  do  not  hesitate  to  scan  the  essays  in  this  journal,  anj 
point  out  defects  and  inequalities  in  its  execution,  we  are  equally 
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ready  lo  bear  teBtimony  to  its  merits.  Of  this  disposition,  there 
are  to  be  found  several  instances  in  our  pages,  before  we  under- 
took to  give  a  regular  account  of  its  contents.  It  is  empbaticall j 
our  duty  to  extol  «  work  which  has  contributed  to  elevate  the 
character  of  American  literature  at  home  and  abroad.  If  in  the 
British  journals,  we  find  less  of  their  wonted  saicasm  against  our 
country ;  if  the  character  of  American  writers  has  risen  to  dis- 
tinction ;  if  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  contumely  and  invec- 
tive, we  now  receive  respect  and  praise — we  are  among  those 
who  think  that  the  North  American  Review  has  been  no  mean 
instrument  in  effecting  this  salutary  change.  The  coarse  libels 
of  English  travellers  and  reviewers  have  been  there  refuted  with 
weapons  af  truth  and  talent ;  and  those  who  indulged  in  this  base 
warfare  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  were  themselves  vul- 
nerable. The  efforts  of  our  own  writers  have  been  noticed  and 
encouraged  where  they  possessed  merit,  or  eiposed  to  derision 
when  they  attempted  to  impose  on  the  community.  Many  subjects 
of  general  concern  have  been  handled  with  ability :  many  inte- 
resting facts  collected ;  and  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try exhibited  in  the  nineteen  volumes  to  wliich  the  work  has  now 
reached.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  taste  has  been  improved: 
the  boundaries  of  our  literary  information  expanded,  and  just  and 
enlarged  principles  inculcated,  by  the  writers  in  this  journal.  We 
trust  that  public  patronage  may  give  to  the  undertaking  a  con- 
tinuing and  growing  support,  and  afford  the  means  of  prosecuting 
these  laudable  views.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  faithful  annota- 
tors  on  the  literature  and  character  of  the  times,  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  notice  what  appeared  to  us  blemishes  or  imperfections 
in  the  work ;  holding  it  more  creditable  to  the  country,  if  there 
be  any  such,  that  they  should  be  remarked  at  home  than  be  left 
for  animadversion  by  a  foreign  hand ;  and  anxious,  if  there  be 
errors,  they  should  not  derive  a  sanction  from  being  promul- 
gated in  a  work  of  such  high  authority. 

**  Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butcliers,  Caius  !** — JuHtu  Catar, 

With  this  explanation,  which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory,  we 
proceed  to  our  task. 

Art.  I.  An  inquiry  into  the  importance  of  the  Militia  to  a  free 
Common'^eeaUh^  in  a  letter  from  William  li,  Sumner^  adjutant-gene- 
ral  of  Massachusetts^  to  John  Adams,  Boston^  1823.  Observations 
on  National  Defence^  drawn  from  Capt,  Partridse*s  letter  on  that 
9nbject^  and  Gen,  Sumner'^s  letter,  Boston^  1824.  This  is  a  valuable 
article,  both  as  respects  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of, 
and  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  it  is  written.  It  contains  a  historical 
survey  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Militia,  inter- 
spersed with  many  useful  hints  and  reflections.  The  writer  thinks 
that  the  objects  of  the  first  con^5equence,  are,  to  furnish  arms  to 
the  militia,  and  to  classify  them  by  making  the  dividing  line  at  the 
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ftge  of  25.  <^  The  yoanger  class  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25, 
are  not  ooly  the  best  fitted  for  military  life  and  duty,  in  respect 
to  health,  vigoar,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  but  may,  at  all  times, 
be  abstracted  from  the  community  mth  the  least  inconvenience 
to  its  ordinary  pursuits,  and  the  least  diminution  of  domestic  com- 
forts and  protection."  The  encampment  of  the  militia  he  disap- 
proves of;  nor  does  he  seem  to  hold  in  much  estimation  the  degree 
of  knowledge  derived  from  militia  trainings.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  remarked  on  this  subject,  as  a  strong  fact,  that  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  oiRcers  of  the  regular  army  in  the  late  war, 
Jackson  and ,  Brown^  were,  in  the  first  instance,  militia  otBcers. 
Af^er  all,  perhaps,  the  great  utility  of  militia  enrolments  and 
trainings  is,  what  we  do  not  find  adverted  to  by  this  writer,  not 
so  much  the  military  skill  or  martial  spirit  they  disseminate,  as 
the  great  lesson  they  inculcate,  that  in  a  free  government  every 
citizen  is  bound  to  defend  the  country,  and  that  when  the  laws 
require  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  takes  up  his  arms  and 
marches  to  the  field.  We  quote  with  pleasure  a  remark,  which 
is  in  our  opinion,  a  complete  answer  to  a  very  common  objection 
made  to  militia  training,— that  they  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
which  might  be  better  employed.  ^^  The  few  trainings  which  are 
established  in  the  several  states  are  not  deemed  a  burden  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  militia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  anticipated 
with  pleasure  and  even  with  eagerness,  as  authorized  relaxations 
from  labours  or  monotonous  pursuits,  which  relieve  the  body  and 
give  energy  to  the  feeling^.  Besides,  we  are  well  assured  that 
their  efiiect  is  to  excite  and  nourish  some  of  the  best  sentiments 
of  a  free  republican  people."  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Re^ 
viewer,  when  he  attributes  the  suteess  of  our  militia  on  several 
occasions  to  the  confidence  and  presumption  of  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially in  his  view  of  the  result  at  New  Orleans.  '^At  New 
Orleans,"  he  says,  ^^  as  the  militia  were  in  position,  it  would  have 
been  the  part  of  good  generalship  to  endeavour  to  turn  that  posi- 
tion. That  such  a  manoeuvre  was  practicable,  the  success  of 
Colonel  Thornton  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  proof.  Had 
General  Packenham  established  a  strong  body  on  that  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  deferred  his  attack  on  the  other  until  the  lines 
were  enfiladed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thousands  of  British  had 
been  saved,  and  New  Orleans  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
We  perceive  no  rational  grounds  (or  venturing  an  opinion,  which 
certainly  detracts  in  some  measure  fr«m  the  prowess  of  the 
American  arms,  and  from  the  glory  acquired  by  them  on  the  8th 
of  January  1815,  and  without  something  more  convincing  than  we 
have  seen,  we  should  protest  against  the  opinion  as  unwarranted 
and  unjust.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened,  especially  in  the  afiairs  of  war  where  much  is 
often  the  e fleet  of  accident.  But  how  the  affairs  of  the  British 
could  be  improved  by  a  division  of  their  army  with  a  broad  and 
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rapid  river  between,  and  that  river  occupied  by  an  Americao  mat^ 
val  force,  or  how  they  could  have  traosported  caunon,  or  enfiladed 
our  works  when  our  batteries  uniformiy  proved  superior  to  theirf 
in  every  trial  before  New  Orleans,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  We 
know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  opinion  of  Major  Latour,  a  distingfuished 
eneineer,  who  wrote  the  history  of  that  campaign,  was  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Reviewer;  and  he  had  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  just  opinion.  Major  Latour,  speaking  of  this  plan  of  attack^ 
namely,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  says  he  is  '^  far  from  think- 
ing it  would  have  l>een  ultimately  successfuV^  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed. 

Art.  II.  Hints  on  extemporaneous  preachings  by  Henry  Ware^  junr, 
Boston. — The  Re  viewer  endeavours  to  stimulate  theclei^  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  and  suggests  several  poweH'ul  reasons  for 
their  acquiring  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  instead  of 
resting  contented  with  written  sermons,  or  notes.  Surveyed 
throughout  the  union,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  clergy 
are  inferior  to  the  bar  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to  their  devotion  to 
written  instead  of  oral  composition.  There  is  an  illustration  bj 
Mr.  Ware  on  this  subject,  which  is  so  apt  and  so  well  managed, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  ^  If  any  one  would  sing, 
he  attends  a  master  and  is  drilled  in  the  very  elementary  princi- 
ples, and  only  aAer  the  most  laborious  process  dares  to  exercise 
his  voice  in  public.  This  he  does,  though  he  has  scarce  any  thing 
to  learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  what  lies  in  sensible 
forms  before  his  eye.  But  the  extempore  speaker,  who  is  to  in- 
vent as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an  operation  of  the  mind  at 
well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters  upon  the  work  without  prepara- 
tory discipline,  and  then  wonders  that  he  fails !  If  he  were  learn- 
ing to  play  on  the  flute  for  public  exhibition,  what  hours  and  days 
would  he  spend  in  giving  facility  to  his  fingers  and  attaining  the 
power  of  the  sweetest  and  most  impressive  execution.  If  he  were 
devoting  himself  to  the  organ,  what  months  and  years  would  be 
labour,  that  he  might  know  its  compass  and  be  master  of  its  keys, 
and  be  able  to  draw  out  at  will  ail  its  various  combinations  of 
harmonious  sound  and  its  full  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
And  yet  he  will  fancy  that  the  grandest,  the  most  various,  the 
most  expressive  of  all  its  instruments,  which  the  infinite  Creator 
has  fashioned  by  the  union  of  an  intellectual  soul  with  the  pow- 
ers of  speech,  may  be  played  upon  without  study  or  practice ;  he 
comes  to  it  a  mere  unlustructed  tyro  and  thinks  to  manage  all  its 
stops,  and  command  the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and  compre- 
heiusive  power!  He  finds  himself  a  bungler  in  the  attempt,  la 
mortified  at  his  failure,  and  settles  in  liis  mind  forever  that  the 
attempt  is  vain  1^' 

Art.  hi.  The  Works  of  Goethe. — This  article  presents  a  vmdi- 
catio^  of  German  literature,  and  an  account  of  Goethe  and  biB 
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writingl,  with  translations  of  some  of  his  poetry.  It  contains 
some  good  writing  and  just  criticism.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  it 
an  authority  for  what  we  have  advanced  in  a  former  number  of 
our  remarks,  touching  the  merits  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet.  The 
reviewer  here  observes,  with  great  truth  and  justice,  in  con* 
formity  with  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  that  ^^  popularity,  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  popularity,  is  the  least  questionable  testimony 
to  poetic  excellence.  If  the  multitude  and  the  critic  are  at  vari- 
ance, the  latter  is  in  the  wrong.  The  poet  reflects  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  men ;  he  cannot  please  long  and  widely,  unless 
lie  reflects  them  with  truth.'' 

Art.  IV.  The  American  Farmer,  By  John  H.  Skinner.  Bahif- 
more^  18S1-1824. — Mr.  Skinner's  highly  useful  newspaper  is  re- 
commended, and  its  merits  pointed  out,  with  a  previous  disserta- 
tion on  political  economy,  in  which  some  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  French  economists,  and  of  Adam  Smith,  are  examined  and 
discussed.    Why  is  Mr.  Fessenden  overlooked? 

Art.  V.  Italian  Narrative  Poetry. — This  article  comprises 
aketches,  at  some  length,  of  certain  Italian  poets,  namely,  Poli- 
tian,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Bemi,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Tassoni,  and  Forti- 
guerra,  and  may  prove  useful  to  such  as  wish  to  cultivate  Italian 
literature,  and  to  find  an  easy  access  to  the  names  of  their  poets, 
and  the  character  of  their  productions.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  pages  of  the  Review  are  occupied  on  such 
a  subject,  and  find  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion. 

Art.  VI.  Daviess  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Boston^  1 824.— We  have 
BO  doubt,  from  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work,  that  it 
deserves  all  that  is  said  of  it ;  and  the  critic  writes  like  one  who 
understands  his  subject.  The  powers  of  a  magistrate  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  important,  that  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  those 
who  endeavour  to  teach  them  that  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
ao  wofully  deficient.  In  this  state  our  justices  are  very  generally 
nuisances  to  the  community,  because  their  commissions  are  too 
often  the  rewards  of,  or  incentives  to,  political  debasement.  Would 
It  not  have  a  salutary  efiect,  if  every  justice  should  be  obliged  to 
imdergo  an  examination  in  open  court,  as  to  his  moral  conduct 
and  professional  acquirements,  before  he  is  allowed  to  act  as  a 
public  officer? 

Art.  VIL  Smellie'^i  Philosophy  of  Natural  History^  with  additions 
mnd  alteraiions^  by  John  IVare^  M,D.  Boston^  1824. — We  are 
struck,  in  this  article,  with  a  quotation  from  Cuvier,  which  the 
Kviewer  introduces,  and  says,  ^^  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
novel  and  injpenious."  ^^  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  Cuvier,  ^^  a 
clear  idea  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  without  admitting  that  they 
have  in  their  sensorium,  certain  innate  and  uniform  ideas  and  sen- 
sations, which  determine  their  actions  in  the  same  way  as  their 
ordinary  and  accidental  sensations  commonly  determine  them. 
It  is  a  sort  of  dream  or  vision  which  accompanies  them  at  all 
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times,  and  in  every  thiDSf  which  concerns  their  instinct.     We  may 
regard  them  a$  species  of  smnnambuliMs?'* 

That  "God  is  the  soul  of  brutes,^'  is  an  ancient  apothegm;  but 
the  mailing  animals  a  sort  of  sleep-wallcers^  is,  we  grant,  some- 
thing new.  It  does  not,  however,  deserve  the  merit  of  ingenuity ; 
it  is  rather  a  pretty  conceit.  It  sheds  no  light  on  the  mystery  of 
instinct,  but  rather  casts  a  veil  over  a  subject  already  sufficiently 
obscure.  Is  it  not  odd  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  after  be* 
ing  exploded  by  metaphysicians,  as  applied  to  man,  should  be 
transferred  by  naturalists  to  th«  brute  creation  ? 

Art.  VIII.  Sampson^s  Discof^rse  on  the  Common  Law,    JVew  York^ 
1824. — The  reviewer  falls  in  with  Mr.  Sampson^s  notions  of  fram- 
ing codes   for  the  digest  and  regulation  of  American  law,  by 
rejecting  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as  are  not  consonant  with 
our  constitutions  and  state  of  society,  and  forming  a  unique  and  ho- 
mogeneous whole.  The  subject  is  largely  dwelt  on,  and  the  varioui 
arguments  in  its  favour  brought  forward,  on  the  whole,  more  in 
a  speculative  than  in  a  sound,  philosophical,  or  convincing  manner. 
In  our  review  of  Mr.  Sampson'^s  book,  we  suggested  our  opinions, 
and  we  do  not  thinMhe  reviewer  has  met  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  plan,  or  exhibited  the  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity, that  would  follow  its  execution.     There  is  one  remark  in 
page  433,  which  has  been  so  oAen  made  as  to  become  trite,  of 
late,  and  which  we  quote  for  the  sake  of  accompanj'ing  it  with 
another  passage  to  show  its  antiquity:  "The  multiplication  of 
reports  emanating  from  the  numerous  collateral  sources  of  juris- 
diction, is  becoming  an  evil  alarming  and  imo^ible  to  be  long 
borne.     It  has  of  late  increased  enormously  in  every  mode  of 
increase;  the  establishment  of  new  tribunals;  the  increased  habit 
of  reporting;  and  the  prolix  method  adopted  by  the  reporter.'* 
"  Such  has  been  this  increase  that  very  few  of  the  profession  can 
afford  to  purchase,  and  none  can  read  all  the  hooks  which  it  is 
thought  desirable  if  not  necessary  to  purchase,"  &c.^iu:.     In  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1621, 
we  met  with  the  following:  "  What  a  catalogue  of  new  books  all 
this  year,  all  this  age,  I  say,  have  our  Frankfort  marts,  our  do- 
mestic marts  brought  out !  Twice  a  year,  proferunt  se  nova  inge^ 
nia  et  ostentant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out  and  set  them  to  sale.   So 
that  (which  Gesner  much  desires)  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not 
had  by  some  prince's  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  it  will  run  on 
in  infinitum.  Qtii*  tarn  avidus  librorum  helluo  ;  who  can  read  them  ? 
As  already  we  shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and  confusion  of  books; 
we  are  oppressed  with  them ;  our  eyes  ache  with  reading,  our 
fingers  with  turning."     We  have  here  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  reviewer's  complaint,  made  two  centuries  ago,  and  let  ui 
ask,  what  has  become  of  ail  this  pile  of  books  which  alarmed  poor 
Burton  and  distracted  his  mind  ?  Some  (evr  are  preserved ;  but 
(he  mass  has  perished*     The  latter,  notwithstanding,  were  use^ 
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fdl  In  their  generation ;  and  sticceeding  ones  have  extracted  from 
them  what  little  was  vaiaahle,  and  preserved  it ;  while  the  rest 
became  capat  mortuum,  and  was  burned,  as  were  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  which  flonrisbed  at  the  same  moment  It  is  so  in  all 
human  productions ;  in  the  books  of  the  physician,  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
lawyer.  The  monkish  legends  during  any  of  the  dark  ages,  would 
BOt  have  been  more  completely  annihilated,  as  to  us,  had  they 
shared  the  fate  of  the  library  of  Alexander,  than  thej  are  by  their 
vnsuitableness  to  our  wants  and  occasions. 

Art.  IX.  Fan  Jacobus  Science  of  Political  Economy.— This  is  a 
▼lew  of  a  work  on  political  economy  and  finance,  by  a  German 
professor,  in  which  the  reviewer  indulges  little  in  his  own  re- 
marks. The  extracts  given  from  the  work,  are  interesting,  and 
exhibit  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  in  Mr.  Van  Jacob. 

Art.  X.  LeUen  to  the  Hon,  fVilliam  Prescott^  LL,D.  on  the  Fret 
Schools  ofJ^ew  England^  by  James  G.  Carber.  Boston^  1824.-^The 
account  given  under  this  head,  of  the  means  of  education  in  Bos* 
Ion,  is  gratifying,  and  eminently  honourable  to  that  metropolis. 

**  In  providing  means  for  the  gradual  advani^ment  of  all,  from 
the  humblest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  some  of  its  best  attain- 
ments, the  city  of  Boston  offers  an  honourable  example,  which  is 
the  more  striking,  as  it  is  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  first 
step  there  is  taken  in  the  primary  schools,  where  twenty-six  hun- 
dred children,  from  the  age  of  four  to  seven  are  constantly  in- 
structed, by  female  teachers,  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  next 
step  is  in  the  reading  schools,  where  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  from  seven  to  fourteen,  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  pursue  natural  philoso- 
phy, geometry,  mathematics,  French,  history,  &c.  at  the  High 
School.  And  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  in  the  ancient  gram* 
mar  school,  are  thoroughly  carried  through  the  principal  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  entering  at  nine  or  ten  and  remaining  five 
years.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  is  at  once  beautiful  and 
practical.  No  step,  no  facility  is  wanting.  The  poorest  boy  of 
the  six  thousand,  who  are  thus  taught  by  the  city,  can,  without 
the  expense  of  a  dollar,  except  jn  books,  obtain  a  thorough  edu- 
cation ;  and  no  further  oomment  on  the  practical  influence  and 
operation  of  this  system  is  necessary,  than  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  children  of  the  rich  are  fbaod  in  these  firee  schools,  no  less 
than  the  children  of  the  poor;  or,  in  other  words,  that  wealth,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  cannot  buy  a  better  education,  than  is  freely 
given  to  the  poor;  a  most  honourable  example,  not  only  worthy 
of  all  imitation  throughout  a  free  stat^,  but  deserving  every  form 
of  legislative  countenance  and  supporf' 
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FOR  THE  POKT  WIM9* 

CHINESE  BONS  MOTS. 

MluOLMCROOt, 

The  following^  witticiflms  were  latelj  translated  from  a  Chinefe 
jest  book,  entiUed  Sus-u-Sus,  into  the  French  langnage,  from 
which  I  hare  rendered  them  into  English  for  the  amusement  of 
your  readers : 

A  tippler  dreamt  that  he  had  found  a  cup  of  excellent  wine. 
To  enjoy  it  the  bettet-,  he  put  it  by  the  fire  to  warm,  but  just  a« 
lie  was  going  to  drink  it,  he  awoke.  ^^  Fool  that  1  was,^'  cried  he, 
why  could  I  not  as  well  have  drunk  it  cold  ?'' 

A  man  seeing  a  vender  of  oysters  pass  by,  asked  him,  ^  How 
do  you  sell  them  by  the  pound?"  The  other  replied,  "  oysters 
are  sold  by  measure,  not  by  weight." — ^  You  must  be  veiy  hard 
of  hearing,^'  rejoined  the  purchaser,  ^<  if  you  did  not  hear  that  I 
asked  you  how  much  a  foot?'' 

A  certain  miser  was  always  afraid  of  filling  a  glass  of  wine  up 
to  the  top.  One  of  his  guests  took  up  his  glass  and  looked  at  it 
attentively.  ^  This  glass  is  too  deep ;''  said  he,  ^^  half  of  it  should 
be  cut  off."—"  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  miser.  '^  Because,"  answered 
be,  "  if  the  upper  part  is  not  to  contain  wine,  it  is  of  no  use." 

Two  brothers  were  cultivating  the  earth  together.  The  oldest 
went  out  first  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  then  called  his  brother : 
*^  wait,"  said  he,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  until  1  have  concealed  my 
pick-axe ;  I  am  coming  presently."  When  they  were  at  the  ta« 
Ue,  his  brother  reproached  him  with  IHs  imprudence  in  calling 
t)ut  so  loudly  when  he  was  afraid  of  being  robbed.  The  dinner 
being  ended,  the  younger  brother  went  to  look  for  his  pick-axe, 
but  it  was  gone.  Then  he  ran  to  the  other  and  whispered  in  his 
«ar, "  my  pick-axe  is  stolen," 

A  man  had  his  picture  drawn ;  the  painter  desired  him  to  call 
all  who  passed  by  and  ask  them  whether  it  was  not  a  good  likeness. 
He  did  so,  and  the  first  answered,  "  the  cap  is  very  like."  A 
second  said  "  the  coat  is  very  well  taken  off;"  and  so  on.  "  This 
is  not  the  question,"  cried  the  painter ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  the 
face  ?"  The  man  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  repUed,  "  the  beard 
a&d  hair  are  very  well  represented!" 

A  learned  Chinese  perceived  that  a  robber  was  digging  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  his  house.  He  had  at  that  moment  on  the  fire  a 
tea  kettle  full  of  boiling  water-^He  takes  it,  sets  lumself  near  the 
wall  and  waits  the  result  of  the  robber's  operation.  The  opening 
made,  the  intruder  first  thrusts  in  his  two  feet,  which  the  master 
of  the  house  lays  hold  of  and  sprinkles  them  with  boiling  water. 
The  robber  shrieks  out  most  dreadfully,  and  begs  to  be  pardon- 
ed— But  the  other  answers  him  with  great  gravity :  '^  Only  wait 
until  1  have  emptied  my  tea-kettle," 
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A  rich  muk  Ured  in  a  house  betvreen  two  blacksmiths,  and  wat 
Asturbed  by  the  noise  they  made.  At  last  they  promised  to  re- 
move, on  condition  that  he  should  gftve  them  an  excellent  dinner, 
which  he  readily  agreed  to  do.  When  the  promised  feast  was 
•nded,  he  airiced  them  whither  they  intended  to  transfer  their 
domiciles.  "  Why,"  answered  one  of  them,  "  my  companion  wlH 
remove  to  my  house,  and  I  to  hit." 

A  yonng  married  woman,  the  third  day  after  her  marriage,  stole 
slily  behind  her  husband  and  kissed  him ;  the  husband  chid  her, 
and  said  it  was  not  decent.  ^^  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear^"  an- 
swered she,  ^  I  did  not  know  it  was  you." 

A  rich  nan  was  very  curious  of  antiquities,  which  he  purchased 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  true  or  fajse,  until  he  was 

£te  ruined—Having  thus  spent  all  his  money,  he  was  at  last  re- 
ied  to  beg,  and  wonld  cry  out,  ^^  Qood  charitable  souls,  please 
to  give  me  a  few  of  the  antique  cohis  struck  by  the  Emperor 
Tai-Koudg." 

There  was  a  child  in  a  boose  which  was  continually  crying  and 
importuned  every  body.  A  physician  was  called,  who  administer- 
ed a  composing  draught,  and  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  the  reme- 
dy. After  a  few  hours  the  child  ceased  to  cry,  and  the  Doctor 
exclaimed :  ^^  God  be  thanked !  the  child  is  cured."  ^  Yes," 
answered  somebody,  ^^  the  child  cries  no  more,  but  the  mother 
tssobbhig." 

A  man  having  been  cured  of  a  severe  disorder  by  a  white  po- 
tion, foi^ot  to  thank  the  physician  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  healSi.  The  doctor  was  much  hurt  by  this  piece  of  ingratitude* 
One  day  his  late  patient  called  upon  iUm,  and  asked  what  he 
should  give  to  his  dog  that  was  sick?  ^^Give  him,"  said  the 
doctor, "  a  white  potion." 

A  man  was  condemned  to  the  gallows— one  of  his  relations  hav- 
ii^  seen  him,  asked  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  that  punishment. 
^^  As  I  was"  said  he,  ^  passing  along  the  highway,  I  saw  a  small 
rope  on  the  ground,  I  thought  it  might  be  good  for  something, 
and  I  picked  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  This  is  the  cause  of 
my  misfortune."  '^  What?"  said  that  kinsman,  ^hanged  for  tak- 
ing a  rope  ?  This  was  surely  never  seen  before."—"  It  is  true," 
replied  the  thief,  "  there  was  sometiilng  at  the  end  of  it."— Being 
asked  what  it  was,  he  answered :  "  only  two  oxen." 


[for  the  port  folio.] 
BfEMENTO  OF  WILSON,  THE  NATURALIST. 
*^  Baron  Cnvier,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  their  annual  public  meeting  in  Paris,  April  24tb,  1824, 
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^ves  a  view  of  the  state  aod  pr<^^re88  of  natural  hktory,  sbee  tfce 
return  of  maritime  peace.  Id  an  ioteHlgent  summary  of  the 
labourers  In  different  countries,  he  introduces  this  remaric  relative 
to  our  own.  ^  Wilson's  fiirds  of  the  United  States,  designed^  ei»» 
graved  and  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  by  artists  of  the 
coontry,  are  not  inferior  lo  our  best  collections.' '' 

Alexander  Wilson,  author  of  the  American  Ornithology,  the 
most  splendid  work  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  was  a  native  of  Paisly,  in  Scotland,  where  the  first  effii- 
•ions  of  his  genius,  in  poetry  and  romance,  not  meeting  with  en- 
couragement, he  came  over  to  America  at  the  age  of  six  and 
twenty.  Arriving  at  Ne^  Castle,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  walked  up  to  Philadelphia, 
with  a  fowling  piece  upon  his  shoulder;  when  the  first  bird  that 
presented  itself  in  the  woods,  happened  te  be  a  red  headed 
wook-pecker,  the  brilliant  cok>ur»  of  whichf  exciting  his  admi- 
ration,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  stimulating  cause  of  his  future 
pursuits ;  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  d^overed  any  parti- 
cular predilection  for  the  study  of  natural  histoiy  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  and  his  earliest  engagements  in  his  adopted  country 
were  necessarily  in  the  line  of  school-keeping,  for  a  livelihood. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  first  essays  of  our  adventurer, 
as  a  scientific  delineator,  is  given  by  his  biographer.  In  the  ninth 
and  last  volume  of  the  Ornithology,  which  was  not  published  until 
after  his  decease ;  but  which  nearly  completed  the  magnificent 
undertaking  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  customaiy  indulgence.  On  the  very  day  whereon  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness,  be  had  made  out  a  list  of  those  birds 
which  he  intended  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  terminate  the 
work. 

This  indefatigable  naturalist  died  of  a  dysentery,  brought  on  hj 
inattention  to  his  own  personal  wants,  and  the  necessary  relaxa- 
tion from  incessant  labours,  to  perfect  the  work  he  had  undertaken; 
and  his  remains  were  interred  under  the  trees,  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Swedish  church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  this  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  productions  of  nature,  had  expressed  af  wish  to  be  buried  m 
some  rural spot^  sacred  to  peace  and  solitude^  where  the  charms  (^nature 
might  invite  the  steps  of  th^  votary  of  ^e  Muses^  and  ths  Unet  of 
fcience— «9Mi  where  the  birds  might  sing  ever  his  grave. 


yOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

MERRIMENT. 
The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  a  Scottish  clei^yman,  who  hav  lately 
produced  a  new  edition  of  Bums,  which  nnrrowly  escaped  the 
censorship  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  said  to  be  a  reviver  of 
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Dean  Swift^s  walk  of  wit — the  choice  of  texts.  For  example, 
when  he  lefl  the  town  of  Ayr,  where  he  was  understood  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  he  preached  his  valedic* 
tory  sermon  from  this  passage,  ^^  and  they  all  fell  upon  PavPs  neck 
and  kUeed  himJ*^  Another  time,  when  he  was  called  on  to  preach 
before  a  regiment  of  sharp-shooters,  who  came  to  church  in  their 
bottle^een  uniforms,  he  held  forth  from,  ^^  and  !  beheld  men  like 
irees^  walking.'*^  He  once  made  serious  proposals  to  a  young  lady 
whose  christian  name  was  Lydia.  On  tliis  occasion,  the  clerical 
wit  took  for  his  text,  ^^  And  a  certain  woman,  named  Lydia,  heard 
us;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  t^iat  she  attended  unto  the 
tilings  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.''  He  has  published  a  volume 
of  jeux  d'esprits,  under  the  name  of  ^^  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Ladies.'' 


Soon  after  Lord  Kenyon  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he 
was  listening  very  attentively  to  a  young  clerk,  who  was  reading 
to  him,  before  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  the  con- 
veyances of  an  estate,  and  on  coming  to  the  word  enough^  pro- 
nounced it  enow.  His  Honour  immediately  interrupted  him»- 
^^  Hold !  hold !  you  must  stand  corrected ;  e  noug  h  ia^  accord- 
ing to  the  vernacular  custom,  pronounced  envff^  and  so  must  all 
other  English  words  which  terminate  in  o  u  g  A,  as  for  example, 
iough^  roughs  cough^  &c."  The  clerk  bowed,  blushed,  and  went 
on  for  some  time,  when  coming  to  the  word  plough^  he  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  a  penetrating  look  at  his  honour,  called  it  pluff! 
The  great  lawyer  stroked  his  chin,  and  with  a  smile,  candidly  said, 
— **  Young  man,  /  sit  corrected.^'* 

For  the  Port  Folio, 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Zampelior,  an  ingenious  young  author,  has  published  a  new 
Greek  Tragedy,  called  Timoleon^  and  dedicated  it  to  the  venera- 
ble .Dr.  Coray :  two  others,  Scanderberg  and  Constantine  FaJUzo- 
logfis^  are  ready  for  the  press — Mtutoxydi^  a  learned  Greek  of 
Corfu,  has  also  translated  into  French  the  whole  collection  of  the 
proclamations  and  documents  issued  by  the  Senate  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  the  commencement  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  Turks,  which  are  to  be  published  at  Paris.  A 
young  Greek  named  Piccolo^  has  likewise  translated  the  Philoctetes 
of  Sophocles  into  modem  Greek.  This  is  the  piece  which  was 
lately  performed  at  Odessa  by  Greek  Actors,  amidst  boundless 
acclamation ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  whole  pit  shouted, 
^^  Greece  forever!  Long  live  its  generous  friends!"'  Spiridion 
Petrettini^  a  Greek  of  Corfu,  has  published  at  Padua  a  translation 
•f  Velleius  Paterculus. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  offer  a  pre- 
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niam  of  one  hundred  dotlan  in  cMh,  or  a  Gold  Uedol,  (at  (fc# 
option  of  the  successfal  candidate^)  for  the  best  essaj  ^  on  the 
Pathol<^j  and  treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum ;''  to  be  sent  (post* 
age  paid^  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Maj,  1825. 

Dr.  Wanostrocht,  well  known  by  his  oseful  elementary  booka, 
has  pnblished  an  Epitome  of  Blaekstone's  Commentaries  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Snch  a  book,  substituting  a  general  view  of  Ame* 
rican  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  in  the  place  of  what  is  pecnliar 
to  the  English  system,  should  be  introduced  into  our  seminaries. 
The  opinion  is  pretty  general  among  us,  that  if  a  young  man  ia 
not  intended  for  the  law,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  hSn  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country.  We 
have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  educated  at  one  of  our 
best  seminaries,  and  afterwards  associated  with  the  first  society, 
upon  being  asked  in  a  large  company  at  Paris,  how  our  president 
was  elected,  answered  that  it  was  by  the  goTemors  of  the  seretal 
states,  assembled  at  Washington  once  in  every  four  years,  for  that 
purpose. 

A  German  Professor,  named  Camper,  has  announced  that  b« 
has  found  out  the  reason  why  monkies  do  not  speak.  He  ascribea 
their  taciturnity  to  their  serial  antics !  This  philosopher  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Virrinian  negro,  who  said  that  these 
animals  would  not  speak  lest  ^^  Massa  might  make  them  woift.'' 
We  wish  some  of  our  craniologists  would  procure  casts  of  the 
heads  of  these  philosophers,  as  we  think  they  would  exhibit  ad- 
mirable developments  of  the  organ  called  inventvoenesi.  The 
same  oigan,  we  imagine,  might  be  found  very  prominent  on  the 
pericranium  of  the  genUeman  who  invented  a  new  alphabet,  some 
years  ago,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  with 
their  gold  Magellaafc  Pren^um ! 

An  English  lady  has  translated  into  Italian  the  celebrated  tale 
•of  Rasseias,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  To  this  task  she  was  excited 
•he  says,  by  the  strong  admiration  she  has  always  felt  for  die 
noble  and  charming  Italian  language.  Her  performance  has  not 
reached  this  country ;  but  we  are  enabled,  by  the  means  of  a 
quotation  in  a  review  to  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  it.  It  is 
the  well  known  sentence  with  which  the  tale  commences : 

(( Voi  che  ascoltate  con  credulity  li  suggerimenti  d^una  feroida 
immaginazione,  e  seouitate,  con  ardore,  li  fantasmi  deila  Speranza ; 
che  aspettate  che  Peta  matura  adempia  le  promesse  della  gio« 
ventu,  credendo  cosi  ottener  domani,  quel  che  il  giomo  d^oggi  vi 
niega;  porgete  attento  orecchio  alia  storia  di  Rasseia,  Principe 
d'AtuMnia.'' 

We  would  suggest,  though  with  entire  deference  to  those  who 
have  some  experience  in  such  matters,  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  very  useful  exercise  for  young  persons  to  retranslate  these  ver- 
sions from  our  own  Idiom,  and  then  compare  their  versions  with 
the  original.     We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  tried  in  any 
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^f  our  schooli.  If  it  shoald  not  improve  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  foreign  tongue,  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  would  make  them 
more  familiar  with  their  own ;  and  this  is  no  trifling  gain  when 
*we  consider  how  many  vulgarisms  dis^^e  the  conversation  of 
many  of  dur  young  persons  who  have  had  the  opportuni^  of  ac* 
quiring  a  polite  conversation. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Griffith  has  published  an  interesting  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  who  aro  still  on  the  theatre  of  life,  this  was  quite  an  insig* 
nificant  village.  It  is  now  crowded  with  splendid  edifices,  which 
attest  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  the 
honour  of  having  erected  the  first  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  Father  of  his  country.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Grif* 
fith^s  example  could  be  followed  in  other  cities :  at  any  rate  we 
tope  that  his  industry  may  be  suitably  rewarded. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work  to  review  treatises 
0n  law,  or  we  should  do  more  than  take  a  passing  notice  of  the 
able  and  profound  ^^  Diaeertation  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States^^'*  lately  published 
in  this  city,  by  Mr.  Duponceau.  In  this  work,  many  new  and  in* 
teresting  lights  are  thrown  on  a  question  wh|ch  it  appears  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  our  most 
distinguished  judges  apd  statesmen,  and  which  may  yet  be  con« 
sidered  as  unsettled.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  make  ^ 
strong  impression  oq  the  subject,  and  if  it  does  not  convmce  every 
reader,  it  will  materially  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion, 
The  author's  prominent  idea  is,  that  there  exists  a  common  law 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  in  criminal  cases ;  if  the  word 
jurisdiction  be  understood,  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  net  as  au« 
Ihorisdng  the  courts  to  act  of  themselves,  font  as  furnishing  the  rule 
of  proceeding  and  of  punishment  where  congress  enables  them  t($ 
act ;  though  congress  do  not  define  the  crime  or  designate  the 
punishment,  in  other  words,  ^^  the  common  law  is  no  longer  the 
eoarce  of  power  or  jurisdiction,  but  the  meane  or  instrument  through 
which  it  is  exercised."  Pref.  xL  Having  thus  disarmed  the  comf> 
mon  law  of  its  only  dangerous  attribute,  the  power-gtving^capacity^ 
he  considers  it  as  perfectly  harmless  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  as  beneficial  in  all  others,  fie  is  of  opinion,  tiiat  of  all  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence,  the  compon  law  is  the  best  adapted  for 
improvement,  and  he  therefore  rejoices  to  see  it  established  in 
this  country.  It  is  plain  from  hfs  investigation,  as  well  as  from 
the  known  character  of  the  learned  author,  that  this  tribute  of 
'  approbation  bestowed  'by  him  on  the  common  law,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  bigotted  devotion  to  it  exclusively  of  other  systems ; 
because  few  show  greater  familiarity  with  the  codes  of  other 
countries,  or  with  the  principles  of  general  jurisprudence ;  and  for 
precision  of  thought,  and  purity,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity  of  style, 
M  is  seldom  that  iu  legal  discussions,  we  meet  with  Mr.  Dupouv 
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ceauB^  equal.  His  opioioos  are  peculiarly  yaloable  at  this  time  oP 
day,  when  so  many  crude  notions  are  put  afloat  by  specnlatiTe 
and  Tistonary  writers  on  the  subject  of  making  new  codes,  the 
usual  introduction  to  which,  is  an  attack  on  the  common  law. 
The  most  recent  numbers  of  Biackwood^s  Magazine  (September 
and  Octot>er)  which  have  been  received  at  our  office,  contain  two 
essays,  which  require  animadversion,  for  several  reasons.  The 
writer  commences  with  a  sweeping  declaration  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  American  literature.  The  very  phrase  is  regarded  by 
bim  as  ridiculous,  because,  he  affirms^  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  fact  His  argument  is  absurd  enough :  there 
is  no  American  literature,  according  to  him,  because  there  is  no* 
thing  to  distinguish  it  from  English  literature !— -which  is  atK>ut  as 
sagacious  a  remark  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  talk  English,  because  our  idiom  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  us,  but  is  used  by  writers  in  England  and  some  finh  or 
sixth  part  of  her  population.  From  internal  evidence,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  these  foolish  and  wicked  lucubrations  to  a  cer- 
tain wandering  Yankee,  who  having  found  it  convenient  to  quit 
Baltimore,  after  having  been  "  much  beaten,^'  according  to  m- 
mour,  for  his  libels  on  the  dead,  and  his  impudence  to  the  living, 
has  found  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  earns  his  crust  by  de* 
faming  his  native  land.  If  the  flippancy  and  impertinence  of  these 
articles  did  not  sufliciently  indicate  the  unprincipled  individual, 
against  whom  we  intend  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn,  our  con- 
jecture might  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  slimj 
reptile  has  had  the  eflronteiy  not  only  to  mention  his  own  name 
as  that  of  an  American  writer  of  distinguished  merit,  but  to  con- 
nect it  with  that  of  another,  which  recalls  to  our  mind  every  as- 
sociation that  belongs  to  the  character  of  an  agreeable  writer 
and  a  delightful  companion.  Who  ever  dreamt  of  assigning  such 
«  title  to  this  impudent  scribbler,  whose  novels  cannot  be  read 
without  loathing,  but  himself,  and  the  editor  of  a  certain  icfutame- 
able  Gazette^  which  has  earned  the  distinguished  honour  of  seldom 
being  quoted  by  any  of  its  numerous  competitors,  throughout  our 
country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reprehension !  By  this  editor, 
whose  decisions,  by  the  way,  are  rarely  the  result  of  temperate 
examination,  the  emigrant  Attorney  from  Baltimore,  and  vender  of 
^*  notions"  from  New  England,  has  been  saluted  as  the  ^^  great 
AMERICAN  UNKNOWN !"  00  accouot,  forsooth,  of  his  ^  Logan,"  and 
*^  Randolph,"  and  some  other  concoctions  o£  bad  grammar  i|nd  filthy 
imaginations.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this  appella- 
tion, since  the  novelist  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  quite  notorious  from 
Maine  to  Maryland,  as  being  so  exactly  mid-way  between  the  fool 
and  the  knave,  that  no  two  men  can  agree  how  he  deserves  to  be 
treated:  whetlier  he  should  be  spit  upon  or  cowskinned.  This 
state  of  pubitc  opinion,  proved  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  predica- 
nent  for  our  scribbler,  ibr  he  was  compelled  to  endure  both 
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punishments,  UDtil  he  made  his  escape  from  Baltimore,  and  has 
contrived  to  find  employment  by  pandering  to  the  taste  for  per- 
sonal defamation  for  which  Blackwood's  Magazine  appears  to 
be  noted.  The  disguises  which  he  assumes  cannot  shelter  him 
from  the  unqualified  contempt  of  all  honourable  men.  He  may 
call  himself  ^^  Perctval^^"*  or  he  may  remain  contented  with  that 
which  his  father  gare  him ;  he  may  play  the  itinerant  tradesman^ 
or  the  petty-fogging  attorney ;  he  may  exhibit  himself  for  pay  as 
a  reciter,  or  publish  obscene  novels  at  the  expense  of  his  prin- 
ters : — contempt  and  abhorrence  must  always  wait  such  a  career, 
as  his  has  been.  This  anonymous  libeller,  has  been  dragged  from 
his  covert,  and  the  cowskin  has  scored  his  recreant  limbs.  Look 
at  his  back,  Mr.  North,  when  he  calls  for  his  next  stipend ;  and 
if  the  marks  be  obliterated,  reflect  what  credit  your  magazine  can 
obtain  by  hiring  writers,  whose  best  recommendation  consists  in 
the  smartness  with  which  they  can  abuse  their  own  country !  We 
say  nothing  of  the  literary  merit  of  your  new  contributor :  we 
raw  Jonathans  in  the  United  States,  ad  you  pay  him  for  styling  us, 
laughed  at  that  Aere,  while  his  publishers  paid  the  piper.  He  had 
fully  qualified  himself  for  the  drudgery  you  have  assigned  to  him, 
before  he  quitted  our  shores,  by  a  career  which  has  effectually 
excluded  him  from  intercourse  with  honourable  men  or  modest 
women.  Destitute  of  regard  where  he  was  known,  he  had  sunk 
to  that  degree  of  infamy  which  made  him  a  convenient  instrument 
for  that  department  of  the  English  press,  reserved  for  the  defa- 
mation of  the  American  character.  Of  the  critical  opinions  of  a 
man,  whose  intellects  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  sound  state, 
little  needs  be  said.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  written  so 
•much  and  so  well,  has  produced,  according  to  this  scribbler,  ^^  but 
one  book^ — the  ^^  Lectures  on  i^Aetortc^'— but  that  is  an  able  and 
beautiful  production^  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  cha- 
racter," &c.    Is  it  worth  while  to  waste  a  word  on  this? 

Of  Fisher  Anes^  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  we  learn,  from 
this  consummate  judge,  who  disposes  o>  our  literary  men,  with 
about  as  much  ease  and  impudence  assume  travelling  gentry  from 
his  country,  get  rid  of  their  tin-ware,  ^'  that  no  vestigea  remain, 
except  a  volume  or  two  of  essays  and  orations,  which  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  particular  excellence,^'  &c.  Did  this  miscreant 
Enow,  or  did  he  designedly  suppress  the  fact,  that  the  vestiges  of 
this  eminent  st^tesfaian^vyhose  whole  life  was  a  model  for  the 
patriot  and  the  christian,  were  collected  in  one  volume,  after  his 
death,  and  that  they  contain  one  speech  which  mamiy  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  most  important  constitutional  principle : 
that  the  representatives  in  our  congress  adjourned,  immediately 
after  it  was  delivered,  because,  as  was  acknowledged  by  his  oppo- 
nents, it  would  not  be  proper  to  take  the  question  while  the 
members  were  under  the  intiuence  of  such  overwhelming  elo- 
quence ?  It  is  in  vain  to  complain  of  British  tourists  while  stich 
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slanders  are  propagated  bj  our  own  citizens,  who  seek  in  a  foreign 
land  an  estimation  and  a  support  which  they  have  forfeited  at 
home,  by  a  character  distinguished  for  its  utter  recklessness  of 
all  that  belongs  to  an  honest  reputation. 

Paul  Allen  is  another  gentleman  who  comes  under  the  review 
of  this  profligate  pen  ;  and  if  we  are  not  equally  mistaken  in  our 
notions  about  the  integrity  and  delicacy  of  his  character,  Mr. 
Blackwood^s  defamer  will  receive  no  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  exhilnted  as  an  American  writer.  He,  we  are  told, 
*'  took  rank  over  every  body  in  the  country,"  excepting  one,  ia 
consequence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  having  ^^  pronounced  that  he  was 
the  very  best,  or  one  of  the  two  best  writers  in  the  country  V^ 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  believe  this 
opinion  or  this  assertion ;  and  therefore  we  leave  the  statement 
as  we  find  it.  It  is  added  by  this  person,  who  has  been  employed 
to  give  the  honest  folks  of  Edinburgh  some  information  about  these 
unknown  and  benighted  regions,  that  honest  Mr.  Allen,  as  every 
one  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  who  knows  him,  was  engaged 
to  conduct  a  paper  at  Baltimore,  entitled  the  Telegraph,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  Federal  Republican.  ^  Out  of  this  junc- 
tion," says  this  scribbler,"  grew  the  Baltimore  mob,  kc.  Now, 
every  body  who  takes  the  trouble  of  knowing  any  thing  about 
that  affair,  knows  that  it  occurred  some  years  before  this  amalgam 
mation  of  the  two  journals.  The  fact  is  mentioned,  trifling  as  it 
is,  merely  to  show  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  paltry 
stipendiary.  There  are  other  assertions  about  this  and  other 
American  writers,  which  we  pass  over,  in  order  to  examine  at 
more  length,  what  is  said  of  Charlei  B,  Brown  ;  a  man  whom  we 
knew  and  loved ;  and  an  author,  whose  productions  a  critic  may  . 
safely  praise. 

The  character  and  history  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  a  tissue  of  error 
and  nonsense.  ^^  He  had  no  poetry,"  says  Blackwood^s  scribe  ; 
^ no  pathos;  no  wit;  no  humour;  no  pleasantry ;  no  playfulness ; 
no  passion ;  little  or  no  eloquence ;  no  imagination— -and,  except 
where  panthers  were  concerned,  a  most  penurious  and  bony  in- 
vention—meagre as  death,  and  yet" — what  does  the  reader  ex- 
pect?—^^  he  was  able  to  secure  the  attention  of  extraordinary 
men,  as  other  people  (who  write  better)  would  that  of  children ; — 
to  impress  his  pictures  upon  the  human  heart,  with  such  unex- 
ampled vivacity,  that  no  time  can  oblit^i^te  them ;  and,  withal^ 
to  fasten  himself  with  such  tremendous  power,  upon  a  common 
incident,  as  to  hold  the  spectator  breathless."  ^^  And  yet,"  again, 
^^  this  man  was  thought  little  or  nothing  of  by  his  countrymen !" 
Brown,  says  this  hireling  calumniator  of  his  coontrjnnen,  was  dying 
of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798  !  He  resided  in  New 
York  at  that  time ;  and  all  the  heart-rending  tale  that  follows 
about  his  sufferings  from  disease  and  poverty,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  &c.  is  a  fiction.    He  was  not  married  until  the  year 
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1804,  when  be  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  scribe  is  pleased  to 
represent  him  as  literally  starving  in  this  ^*  Athens  of  America^^^ 
as  he  sneeringly  designates  our  city^— and  he  adds,  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  townsmen,  that  he  lived  in  ^^  a  low,  dirty,  two 
story  brick  house,— on  the  eastern  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  &c.'' 
We  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  house  here  intended  to  be  de- 
signated. It  stood  on  the  western  side ;  it  was  a  three  story  house ; 
well  furnished  and  well  kept.  Instead  of  being  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  as  this  libel  represents,  Mr.  Brown  was  always  able 
to  keep  a  hospitable  and  liberal  table  ;  he  had  wealthy  brothers, 
and  when  the  sisters  of  his  wife  lost  their  father,  he  adopted  them 
as  his  own.  Does  this  look  like  starving,  and  going  down  *'  to  the 
grave  with  a  broken  heart ?^'  ^^  He  looked  liked  a  shipwrecked 
man."  Although  several  years  younger  than  Mr.  firown,  the  writer 
of  this  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him ;  and  therefore  he 
can  contradict  this  statement  with  perfect  confidence.  No  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  than 
Brown,  and  be  had  his  full  share.  Silent,  retire4,  and  modest,  he 
delighted  in  abstract  meditation ;  but  with  the  utmost  ease,  he 
could  rouse  from  a  reverie  and  delight  the  social  circle  by  fluent 
and  copioud  discourse.  His  ^^  desolate,  miserable,  and  wretched 
family,"  as  it  is  represented  in  Blackwood,  formed  as  cheerful  a 
circle  as  evet*  excited  the  aspirations  of  a  bachelor.  Brown  was 
^^  a  tall  man — with  a  powerjfid  frame  !"  We  who  remember  his 
attenuated  figure,— under  the  ordinary  size*-know  not  what  to 
say  of  such  blunders.  Are  they  committed  intentionally  in  order 
to  conceal  the  author  ?  ^^  Nobody  knew  him— nobody  cared  for 
him — (till  WE  took  up  his  cause.")  This  alludes,  we  presume, 
to  an  articfe  on  Brown,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood  some  years 
ago.  Now  we  can  inform  this  writer,  that  our  amiable  and  ac- 
complished countryman,  was  frequently  and  warmly  extolled  in 
our  pages  before  Blackwood^s  Magazine  was  in  existence.'^More 
hereaAer. 


ON  THE  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

(SY  HENRY  REELE.) 

**  Even  t»  this  day, 

'Tib  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  g^at. 

And  Venus  who  brings  ev'fy  thing  that's  fiur." 

CouKxsfiOy  from  Schiller* 

Oh !  ye  divine  creations,  still  the  heart 

Hoards  worship  for  ye  in  its  inmost  core ; 
And  though  claspM  hands  and  bended  knees  impart 

Their  homage  at  your  hallowed  shrines  no  more, 
Still  from  your  brows  undying  splendours  dart. 

Immortal  harps  rang  with  your  praise  of  yore, 
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And  theic  sweet  echo  stUl  sarrWes.    The  light 

That  OD  your  altars  hums,  has  gjown  less  bright| 
But  not  less  beautifiil ;  and  eveo  now 
It  gilds  life's  sordid  path,  and  shows  as  how 

In  th^  dull  age^  with  pride  and  meanness  fraught, 
To  steal  out  of  the  world's  unwholesome  fen 

Into  the  silent  sanctuaries  of  thought 

And  hold  high  conyei^e  there  with  gods  and  godlike  meii. 

THE  PEACH. 

(bT   JAMES  EDIUSTOH.) 

1  was  bom  on  a  day  of  blossomy  Spring, 
When  the  skylark  6rst  outspreads  his  wing, 
When  he  highest  can  soar,  and  sweetest  sing ; 

Where  the  sun  shines  brightest, 

Where  the  zephyr  breathes  lightest, 

Where  the  butterflies  play. 

Where  the  honey-bees  stray. 
There  I  basked  the  summer  long  day; 
And  every  morning,  fresh  and  new, 
1  drank  full  draughts  of  the  choicest  dew ; 
And  the  summer  rolled  on  full  gay : 

But  the  sun  shone  bright, 

And  the  zephyr  breathed  light, 

And  I  drank  the  dew. 

So  fresh,  and  so  new, 

To  heighten  my  bloom, 

To  enrich  my  perfume. 
And  ripen  me,  flarour  me,  Lady,  for  you ! 
Then  here  1  lie,  your  humble  «laTe, 
And  this  is  the  only  boon  I  craye — 

That  you  praise  my  perfume, 

My  flavour,  my  bloom, 
When  yon  lay  me  at  Isfii  in  n^  coral  grave. 

FAIRY  tALE, 

(by  JJME8  EOMESTOn.) 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  fairies'  sport,. 

Their  elfin  monarch,  and  glittering,  court? 

When  the  dance  they  have  held  by  the  rippling  stream. 

While  their  glow-worm  lamps  in  the  darkness  gleam ; 

Or  smiles  the  fair  light  of  the  pale  mopn  beam, 

When  the  traveller,  wildered  in  forest  forlorn, 

Starts  at  the  sound  of  their  bugle  horn, 

As  footed  the  tiny  masquers  o^er 

The  golden  ripples  and  emerald  shore ; 

Or  sailed  their  queen  adown  the  flood, 

In  yacht  of  azure  harebeUs'  bud ; 
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While  prond  her  little  navies  ride 
Id  pigmy  grandeor  by  her  side, 
In  gallies  of  the  meadow's  pride. 
Listen  a  moment,  and  I  wUl  tell 
Of  what,  in  the  village,  is  known  full  well : 
In  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  berry  tree 
There  blossomed  a  circle  right  rair  to  see ; 
The  spot  was  dimpled  in  form  of  dell ; 
It  was  the  wood  faes'  favourite  cell ; 

Oh,  'twas  the  sweetest,  wildest  spot, 
That  Nature  ever  made  ; 
There  rose  a  flowery  latticed  grot, 
Of  a  thousand  tinted  shade. 
The  harebell's  hue,  and  the  violet  blue. 
And  the  sweet-briar  joined  her  fragrant  bough  j 
And  the  purple  heath,  and  a  woodbine  wreath, 
Twined  lovelily  round  its  brow ; 
And  the  thyme's  perfume,  and  the  yellow  broom, 
Spread  over  th^  ground  a  golden  bloom, 
And  formed  to  the  sight 
A  carpet  bright, 
Of  richest  fairy  tapestry ; 
And  there  the  butterfly's  crimson  wings 

In  winnowing  drclets  play ; 
And  the  wild  bee,  pirate  of  odours,  brings 

The  spoils  of  the  summer's  day ; 
And  the  nightingale,  lost  to  the  midnight,  sings 

The  sunshiny  hours  away ; 
The  dragonet  flutters  from  flower  to  flower^ 
And  sips  the  drops  of  the  new-fallen  shower. 

And  once  an  infant,  sweet  and  fair, 
The  fairies  kept  a  prisoner  there ; 

The  mother  had  journeyed  afar  all  day. 
And,  wearied  and  spent  with  the  length  of  the  way, 

At  eve  she  laid  down  and  slept  : 
But  when  she  a  woke,,  at  the  break  of  dawn. 
And  found  that  her  infant  was  lost  and  gone ; 
To  see  how  she  beat  her  poor  bosom  forlorn, 
With  her  eves  all  te^rs,  and  her  hair  all  torn, 

The  coldest  of  hearts  had  wept. 
She  searched  the  copse  and  thickets  wild, 
But  she  saw  no  trace  of  her  darling  child ;  • 

She  wandered  and  wandered  full  many  a  day, 
But  she  saw  no  mark  to  point  out  the  way. 
Till  broken  of  heart,  could  no  more  abide, 
But  laid  her  down  on  the  turf  and  died. 

The  villagers  knew  the  fairy  spot. 
And  they  gazed  afar  on  a  moonlight  night ; 
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'  And  oft  in  the  midst  of  the  flowery  grot, 

A  6gare  stood  dressed  io  white ; 
But  never  a  TiUager  dared  go  nigh, 
For  they  knew  whom  the  fairies  caoght  mnst  die. 
Many  a  summer  rolled  away, 

And  the  figure  by  night  was  no  longer  seen ; 
But  a  hillock  of  leaves  and  flowrets  gay. 

Sprang  suddenly  o^er  tfie  green  ; 
And  yet  by  the  fine  scathed  oak  it  stands; 
They  say  it  was  reared  by  fairy  hands. 

.  Funereal  sweets  of  saddest  bloom, 
Enwrealhe  the  melancholy  tomb; 
And  the  pale  moonlight,  in  its  way. 

Turns  to  a  paler,  fainter  tone ; 
A  gentler,  a  more  mournful  ray, 

Ere  o'er  the  flowery  spot  it  shone. 
In  undulating  play ; 

And  when  the  moon,  withdraws  her  light, 
A  thousand  glow-worms  glimmer  bright, 
A  little  narrow  day ; 
And  Philomel,  the  whole  night  long, 
Fours  forth  her  saddest,  wildest  song, 
A  sweet,  a  requiem  lay ; 
And  there  the  little  faes  resort, 
And  there  the  elf  queen  holds  her  court. 
Choosing,  as  Tillage  hind  has  known, 
This  hillock  for  |  fairy  throne, 
While  round  about,  in  royal  state. 
The  little  elves  attendant  wait. 
Sport  gaily  through  the  midnignt  hours, 
Or  ambush  underneath  the  flowers, 
Dance  on  the  Rolden  rippled  stream, 
Or  ride  upon  the  lunar  beam. 
While  village  story  sacred  keeps 
The  spot  where  the  fairy  foundling  sleeps. 

ECHOS. 

(by  JAMES  EDHESTON.) 

We,  the  myriad,  bom  of  Sound, 
Where  the  sweetest  spots  are  found, 
'  Over  sea,  over  land, 

An  invisible  band. 
Sport  all  creation  round  and  round ; 

We  love  not  the  plain, 

Nor  the  sky-bounded  main; 
Nor  delight  in  the  region  of  ether  to  reign ; 
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But  enraptured  we  dwell 
Id  the  wood  or  the  dell ; 
And  an  age-hollowed  oak  is  a  favourite  cell, 
A  hilly  clump,  or  a  rocky  shore,  ^ 
We  foot  full  merrily  o'er  and  o'er. 

Gay  on  Andaliisian  fields, 

Purple,  with  autumnal  sun, 
When  the  grape  its  harvest  yields. 

When  the  summer  toil  is  done ; 
Linked  in  rustic  dance  appear, 
Spanish  maid  and  cavalier ; 
light  th^y  lead  the  dance  along. 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand : 
Blirtb,  and  merriment,  and  song, 

Castanet  and  saraband : 
Then  upon  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Bands  of  £chos,  lurking  still. 
Spring  from  ambush,  dance,  and  plaj, 
Lightly,  mi&rrily  as  they. 

When  the  evening's  magic  power 
Tips  with  gold  the  heather  flower, 
And  all  the  plain  delights  the  eye. 
With  setting  sunbeams'  warmest  dye ; 
When  along  the  silent  grove 
Meditation  loves  to  rove. 
All  is  sleeping,  all  is  mute. 

Save  the  warbling,  dying  strain, 

Seeming  sweetly  to  complain. 
Breathing  from  the  shepherd's  flute ; 
Then,  if  chance  the  cadence  fall 
On  some  tower  or  abbey  Wall, 
Oh,  how  lightly  Echos  bear 

A  fainter  strain 

Away  again, 
And  melt  it  gently  into  air ! 

Seated  by  a  dripping  well, 

When  a  cavern  spans  it  round, 
Many  an  Echo  loves  to  dwell, 

Listening  to  the  liqui4  sound. 
Since  the  driplets  first  begun, 
She  hath  told  them  one  by  one ; 
Day  and  night  her  station  kept. 
Never  slumbered,  never  slept  ; 
But  as  drop  by  drop  they  die. 
Each  she  pays  a  single  sigh, 
A  momeMtarjr  ^iegj. 
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In  a  rock  apon  a  shore, 
Ofl  we  mock  the  ocean's  roar ; 
Or  on  green  hill  side  at  dawn, ' 
Carol  to  the  hnntman's  horn ; 
Or  at  evening  in  the  dale,* 

On  feet  of  air  we  steal  along, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd^s  tale. 

Or  warbling  to  the  shepherd^s  song. 
When  in  the  vast  cathedral  nave, 

The  magpie  tones  of  music  dwell ; 
In  some  deep  nook,  or  hero's  grave. 

We  lark,  and  answer  swell  for  swell: 
Half  the  charms  that  music  knows. 

To  the  Echo's  power  she  owes ; 
But  for  us  the  sounds  would  flj 
Harshly,  unmodulated  bj. 
And  refit  of  cadent  melody. 

LINES 

Suggested  by  a  Portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France^  tak^  on 

ike  last  examination  previous  to  ker  Ex&cuiion. 

(by  miss  holford.) 

And  this  was  she !  the  peerless  and  the  bright, 

The  false  world's  darling !  she  who  did  possess 
(And  held  awhile  In  Europe's  dazzled  sight) 
Glorious  in  majesty  and  loveliness. 
The  Heaven-lent  power  to  ruin  or  to  bless ! 
Yes, — this  was  she ! — but  mark  ye,  1  beseech, 

Who  love  the  world, — mark  this  mute  wretchedness, 
And  grave  it  on  your  hearts,  for  it  doth  reach 
To  regions  unexplored  by  eloquence  of  speech! 

Nature  gave  loveliness,  and  fate  gave  power, 

And  millions  lavish'd  incense,-»poets  hung 
Their  amaranth  over  the  royal  bower ; 

For  Gallia's  lily  every  lyre  was  strung, 

Pride  of  all  eyes,  and  theme  of  every  tongue : — 
Love,  Awe,  and  Wonder,  were  her  ministers ; 

Life,  and  its  hours,  upon  her  fiat  hung ; 
She  held  in  poise  a  nation's  hopes  and  fears- 
Dominion,  beauty,  pomp,  andHhe  world^s  shout,  were  her'f ! 

Gracious  and  mighty !  Yet  there  came  an  hour 

Of  desolation ;  and  away  it  swept. 
In  one  rude  whirlwind,  empire,  pomp,  and  power ! 

On  the  fair  brow  the  hoaiy  winter  crept 

Of  Sorrow,  not  of  Time. — Those  eyes  have  wept, 
Till  Grief  had  done  with  tears,  and  calm  and  cold, 

Tired  with  its  own  excess,  in  stupor  slept, 
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•rrased  in  frozen  wonder  to  behold 
The  black  and  hideous  page  of  destinj  unroird, 

Tet  trace  these  faded  lines !  For  they  impart 

A  tale  maj  do  your  careless  fooaoms  good! 
Muse  o^er  the  fragments  of  a  mighty  heart, 

Broken  by  sorrow  >— ye,  whose  jocund  mood 

Insatiate  feeds  on  Pleasure's  tempting  food, 
Look  here ! — It  will  not  harm  ye,  though  your  thought 

Leave  its  gay  flight  to  melt  in  Pity's  flood ! 
To  each  light  heart,  home  be  the  lesson  brought, 
With  what  enduring  bliss  the  world's  fair  smile  is  fraught ! 

And  is  this  all?  No! — ye  may  learn  beside 

That  all  which  fate  can  threaten  may  be  borne ; 
To  see  life's  blessings,  one  by  one,  subside. 

Its  wild  extremes  from  tenderness  to  scorn, 

But  as  the  change  of  an  April  mom ! 
For  still  she  was  a  queen ! — and  majesty 

Survived,  though  she,  deserted  and  K>rlom, 
Save  Heaven,  had  ne'er  a  friend  to  lifl  her  eye ; 
But  Heaven  retum'd  the  glance,  and  taught  her  how  to  die ! 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY  RESTING  ON  A  SKULL. 
(From  the  LiUrary  Gazette,) 

Creature  of  air  and  light. 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die  2 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight, 
To  chase  the  south-wind  through  the  sunny  sky  ? 

What  lures  thee  thus  to  stay 

With  tiienee  and  decays 
Fixed  on  the  wreck  of  dull  mortality  T 

The  thoughts  once  chamber'd  there 
Have  gather'd  up  their  treasures,  and  are  gone ! 

Will  the  dust  tell  us  where 
They  that  have  burst  the  prison-house  have  flown? 

Rise,  nursling  of  the  day. 

If  thou  wouldst  trace  their  way. 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanish'd  bird 
By  the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell? 

Far  thence  he  sings  unheard, 
Tet  free  and  joyous  midst  the  woods  to  dwell ! 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  bom, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  mom! 
Thy  hope  calls  heavenward  from  yon  gloomy  cell 
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SONG. 
There  may  be  some  who  lovM,  like  me, 
Though  reason,  feeling,  pride,  reproved, 
(iOred  with  acfaing  constancj— 
Hopelessly  loyed. 

Some,  who  to  words  but  half  ancere, 
That  should  have  been  but  half  belieTed, 
Lent  like  me  a  willing  ear, 
And  were  deceiyed. 

Suffering  like  me,  perhaps  they  found 
One  struggling  wrench,  one  wild  endeayour 
Break  the  tie  that  she  had  bound 
Their  souls  forever! 

And  they  were  freed— and  yet  I  pine  ^ 

With  secret  pangs,  with  griefs  unspoken  | 
No~-their  hearts  were  not  like  mine, 
[  Else  they  had  broken  ! 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

MELODir. 
Am— ^^  Thtrt^s  not  luck  ahmU  ifu  Aowe.^' 
tn  thy  sweet  voice  there  is  a  charm, 

The  coldest  heart  would  win. 
It  speaks  of  feeling,  tender,  warm, 

Of  harmony  within* 
When  e^en  its  gentle  accents  flow 

In  angel  pity's  tone. 
The  heart  overwhelmed  with  deepest  wo, 

Its  soothing  power  must  pwn. 

If  sweet  attuned  tosprightling  sounds, 

With  pleasure  sparkling  bright. 
My  yielding  heart  with  joy  abounds, 

Ii^  rapturous  delight 
When  thy  melodious  words  impart. 

Affection's  seraph  tones, 
Soft  tremors  thrill  my  captiye  heart, 

That  ail  its  influence  owns. 

Oh  1  would  it  speak  of  tender  love, 

Of  fond  regard  for  me, 
Oh !  blissful  would  its  accents  prove, 

Of  thrilling  ecstacy ! 
For  in  that  voice  there  is  a  charm, 

The  coldest  heart  would  win, 
It  speaks  of  feeling,  tender,  warm, 

Of  harmony  within,  0mnnr. 
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VOR  THE  PORT  FOUO« 

Mstract  of  Principal  Occurrences. 


New  EampdUre,  A  poor  Irish- 
man in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  lately 
fiuicied  himself  bewitched,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  Dr.  Scobie,  for  relief. 
The  doctor  willing  to  humour  his 
whim,  confirmed  his  suspicions,  as- 
sured him  of  his  ability  to  cure  him, 
«nd  at  an  appointed  hour  attended 
him  at  his  house.  After  securing 
the  door  and  windows,  and  kindling 
« large  fire,  he  took  iit>m  him  about 
a  quart  of  blood,  which  was  solemn- 
ly burnt ;  and  which  completely 
cured  the  irishman  of  his  ailments  : 
and  for  which  service  he  gave  the 
doctor,  as  he  supposed,  a  note  for 
nine  dollars ;  but  which,  by  some 
witchery,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  days 
became  a  note  for  ninety  dollan. 
The  doctor  was  in  consequence  in- 
dicted for  forgery  \  but  on  trial  was 
acquitted ;  there  bein^  no  witness 
agunst  him  except  his  lately  be- 
witched patient. 

Mcusaekusetts.  The  site  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  has  been  late- 
ly purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  granite  Monument,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle,  which 
shall  be  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  It 
is  expected  that  General  La  Fayette 
wiU  lay  the  comer  stone  of  the  struct- 
ure on  the  19th  of  June,  next,  hav- 
ing expressed  a  willingness  to  delay 
his  departure  till  that  anniversary.- 
The  Washington  Benevolent  Society 
have  subscribed  for  the  object,  about 
2000  dollars  ;  Gov.  Philips,  1000  ; 
D.  Sears,  Esq.  500  ?  P.  C.  Brooks, 
500;  and  five  othera  have  subscribed 
100  dollars  each.  The  cost  is  estimat- 
ed at  37,000  dollars. 

New  York.  For  the  first  time  in 
America,  the  operation  of  taking  off 
the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint,  was  late- 
ly performed  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, by  Valentine  Mott,  Professor 
of  Surgery.  The  patient  was  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  labour- 
ing under  a  Case  oftteerosUf  or  decay 
of  the  thigh  bone.  The  operation 
was  completely  successful — and  wm 
endured  by  the  patient  witli  great 


fortitude.  Hb  symptoms  since,  have 
been  of  the  most  favourable  kind  t 
and  if  he  survives,  it  will  confer  hon- 
our on  the  operator,  and  add  to  the 
renown  of  the  profession  in  this  coun« 
try. 

In  Otsego  county,  an  establish- 
ment has  been  formed  by  some  young 
ladies  for  the  manufacture  of  imita- 
tion Leghorns,  and  they  have  already 
been  so  successful  va  to  undetself^ 
advantageously,  tli  ^tinders  in  the 
regular  article,  llicy  supply  the 
surrounding  country  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  witli  equal  quality,  than  the 
merchants  can  afford. 

Pennsylvania*  On  the  18th  of 
October,  a  White  Bear  was  killed 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehannah,  four  miles  below  Young- 
womanstown — ^the  fur  is  thicker  and 
appears  to  be  softer  than  that  of  the 
Black  Bear,  and  its  ears  much  larger ; 
it  was  in  company  with  a  black  bear 
at  the  time  it  was  killed.  This  is  the 
first  quadruped  of  tiiis  species  that 
has  been  seen  or  taken  in  this  part 
of  the  w^orld  by  any  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants. 

Georgia.  The  Grand  Jury  of 
Hancock  county,  have  presented 
Robert  Floumoy,  sen.  and  Robert 
Flournoy,  jun.  'large  slave  holders 
in  that  county,  for  cruelty  and  op- 
pression to  their  slaves.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  present- 
ment : 

"Robert  Floumoy,  jun.  did,  on 
ti.  first  day  of  Januar)',  in  the  year 
of  'ir  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
twei.  v-four,  and  from  tliat  day  till 
the  twelfth  day  of  October  in  the 
same  year,  at  their  plantation,  cruel- 
ly misuse  seven  slaves,  to  wit — Sci- 
pio,  Nelly,  Joshua,  Mahala,  Grace, 
Sally,  and  Dolly,  slaves  of  the  said 
Robert  Flournoy,  sen.  and  Robert 
Floumoy,  jun.  by  cmelly  beating, 
by  withholding  necessary  food  for 
tlie  sustenance  of  said  slaves,  and 
which  slaves  have  been  under  the 
principal  care  and  direction  of  Ro- 
bert Floumoy,  jun.  and  by  rcquii-ing 
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greater  labour  fit>m  sud  sUves  tfaaa 
they  were  able  to  perform,  and  by 
not'affoiding  proper  clothing,  where- 
by the  health  of  said  slaves  became 
BO  injured  and  impaired  that  the 
above  named  slaves  have  all  died 
between  the  dates  above  mentioned ; 
and  one  of  them,  to  wit:  Dolly,  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  slaves 
•o  dying  have  been  denied  the  usual 
rites  of  sepulture.  In  iuklition  to  all 
these  acta  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
they  have  denied  said  slaves  the 
opportunity  of  recovery,  by  not  em- 
ploying proper  medical  aid  adminis- 
tered by  the  skill  of  a  physician." 

The  Cherokee  Indians  possess  a 
tract  of  country  in  Georgia.  By  com- 
pact between  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  made  in  1802,  the  former 
engaged  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  tlie  lands  "as  early  as  the 
same  can  peattubly  be  oJitained  upon 
reasonable  terms."  Notwithstanding 
all  tlie  cfibrts  of  tlie  United  States,  a 
portion  of  tliese  lands  still  belong^  to 
the  Cherokees,  ^ho  have  announced 
their  intention  not  to  cede  any  more, 
but  to  remain  upon  them  and  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
Cherokees  hold  their  lands  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States— a  treaty 
which  shows  that  they  are  consider* 
cd  as  an  independent  people  ;  they 
are  fast  acquiinng  the  habits  of  civi- 
lized life — some  of  them  are  well 
educated  men,  and  many  of  them  of 
property.  The  existence  of  such  a 
tlistinct  people  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  is  not  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Clovern- 
ment,  and  they  could  not  easily,  if 
Georgia  were  willing,  become  sub- 
ject to  its  g^vomnient. 

In  this  stiige  of  tlie  business,  the 
President  has  commimicatcd  to  Con- 
gress all  the  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  proceed  any  fiu-ther  In  the  busi- 
ness. Wliat  measures  Con^'css  can 
devise  to  overcome  tliese  cii  iHcikics, 
without  committi  ng  Jin  act  of  viok  nee 
Upon  Ihf  f'horokees,  it  is  diflicult  to 
conjecture.  To  remove  tliem  by 
force  would  be  en^ily  accomplished. 


if  this  nation  will  coiuent  to  embma 
its  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  rightfiii 
owners  of  the  land  in  question.  But 
the  people  will  not  consent  to  it, 
notMnthstanding  the  State  of  Georgia 
urges  thatmeasure  ssonewhichougfaft 
to  be  resorted  to  in  justice  to  htf  . 

Among  the  Documents  is  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Preadent  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  ia 
Congress  from  Georgia,  which,  for 
its  intempemte  and  disrespectful 
language,  is  without  a  precedent. 
The  language  it  holds,  too,  in  relic- 
tion to  the  Indians,  is  extremely  re^ 
prehensible.  It  speaks  of  them  a« 
mere  tenants  at  will— alleges  that 
their  consent  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  put  Geor- 
gia in  possession  of  their  lands— «]id 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught  "  that 
there  is  no  alternative  between  their 
removal  beyond  the  State  of  Geotgia 
and  thtir  extindion/"  It  is  bardUjr 
necessary  to  remark  thst  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  accord  with  these 
doctrines. 

Since  these  documents  have  been 
communicated,  the  Cherokee  dele« 
gation  have  addressed  a  memorisJ 
directly  to  each  House  of  Congresi^ 
remonstrating  against  the  designs  of 
Georgia,  and  animadveTtin|^  upon 
the  memorial  of  the  Georgia  dele* 
gation  to  tlie  Premdent.  One  of  the 
Cherokee  delegation,  iBJoknlUfi^ 
who  lately  married  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  said  he  is  a  well  educated  youn^ 
man,  of  graceful  manners,  and  thak 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law.  It  is  said,  also^ 
that  he  has  nearly  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  and  owns 
about  two  hundred  negro  slaves. 

Alabama,  By  law,  in  this  state^ 
all  judges  and  justices  are  required 
to  arrest,  and  bind  over,  all  persons 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  fight  s 
duel,  together  with  the  abettors.  All 
parties  concerned  in  a  duel  are  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  three  months, 
a  fine  not  exceeding  2000  dollars, 
arid  peipetual  disqualifications  from 
oftice.  Any  judge,  or  justice,  wh« 
knows  that  a  duel  is  to  be  fought 
and  docs  not  prevent  it,  shall  be 
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^la^fsed  from  ofiice.  If  any  per- 
•on  by  written  or  printed  handbills, 
procliiini  any  citizen  to  be  a  coward, 
or  use  other  oifensive  lan|^iag^  for 
not  fightuw  a  duel,  he  may  be  fined 
not  exceemn^  500  dollars.  If  any 
printer  refuse  to  disclose  the  name 
of  Uie  author  of  the  above  nature,  to 
tiiie  couft,  when  called  upon,  he  shall 
be  punished  for  a  contempt  of  said 
court,  at  its  discretion. 

Louisiana.  It  is  estimated,  that 
the  average  produce  of  Louisiana,  is 
about  40,000  hhds.  of  sugar— 40,000 
bales  of  cotton,  which  is  valued  at 
4^400,000  dollars,  and  that  they  pro- 
duce rice  and  Molasses  amounting  to 
600,000  dollars  more.  Calcuktions 
are  made  on  the  probable  increase 
of  the  population  of  that  state,  that 
not  many  years  will  elapse  when  it 
will  yield  50  or  60  millions  of  revenue 
per  annum. 

Kentucky,  Governor  Desha,  in 
his  late  Message  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  state,  has  denounced  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  mea* 
sures  to  drive  away  its  branches 
<<  located  in  Kentucky.'*  The  Go- 
Temor,  probably,  has  never  heard 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  advise  resis- 
tance to  the  judgments  of  that 
tribunal  within  its  acknowledged 
jurisdiction.  Prejudice  against  the 
National  Bank  has  disappeared  on 
this  side  of  the  Alleghany;  it  is  time 
that  alarms  so  idle  as  those  sounded 
by  Governor  Desha,  should  no  longer 
be  heard  on  the  other. 

The  finances  of  Kentucky  are  in 
a  bad  state.  The  deficiency  of  re- 
venue to  meet  the  state  expenses  for 
the  hist  year  was  35,406  dollars. 

IlUfuns.  During  the  present  year, 
this  state  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
health  unusual  in  the  most  salubri- 
ous climates.  The  season  in  which 
the  autumnal  fevers  prevail  to  t^e 
greatest  extent  has  already  passed; 
and  as  yet  no  epidemic  has  visited 
any  part  of  the  country.  During 
the  last  summer  and  spring,  an  unu- 
sual quantity  of  rain  is  said  to  have 


fkllen.  The  Ohio»  wluch  generally 
falls  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  ApiU, 
and  continues  from  that  time  until  ^e 
ensuing  winter,  so  low  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  large  boats,  was  full 
until  the  end  of  July,  and  still  con- 
tinues higher  than  is  common  at  this 
season.  The  small  rivers  and  creeks 
have  kept  up,  and  the  smaller  water 
courses  which  are  commonly  dried 
up  early  in  the  summer,  continued 
to  afibrd  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
until  lately.  From  these  circum- 
stances, many  predicted  a  sickly 
autumn,  under  the  erroneous  notion 
which  prevails  in  most  bilious  coun- 
tries, that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  there- 
fore, there  is  most  sickness  where 
there  is  most  water.  But  it  seems 
to  be  the  better  notion,  that  such 
disorders  sre  occasioned  by  the  pu- 
trid effluvia  arising  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter — ^the  heavy  rains 
during  the  present  year,  have  swept 
off  such  matter  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lated, and  cleansed  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thebedsofthewat^couisesy 
large  and  small,  contain  the  largest 
portion  of  these  deleterious  substaiw 
ces,  which  is  carried  into  them  by 
the  spring  freshets,  and  after  the 
waters  subside,  remain  exposed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  to 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun — but 
the  waters  not  having  subsided  this 
year  until  the  hot  season  was  over, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  disease 
(the  vegetable  matter)  was  never  so 
operated  upon  as  to  produce  a  bad 
atmosphere* 

The  governor  of  Illinois  has  con- 
vened the  legislature  by  proclama^ 
tion  on  the  15th  of  November,  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  regular 
time  of  meeting.  Some  necessary 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the 
presidential  election  are  the  alleged 
cause.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator,  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  of  Mr.  Edwards,  is  also  a  rea« 
son  for  this  early  session — as  a  mem- 
ber elected  at  tlie  usual  time  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  Washing^n 
until  htte  in  the  winter.  Ours  is- 
fodeed  an  immense  country.     The' 
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fktmhtxm  who  refide  &r  distant  in 
tke  "West,  must,   by  the  ordinuy 

^'TSK^  of  travelling,  consume  about 
one.^liird  of  their  time  in  travellings 
^  and  from  the  metropolis.  But 
at  those  seasons  when  the  steam 

'  boats  are  in  operation,  the  members 
from  Illinois  and  Bfiasouri  sometimes 
reach  tlieir  homes  in  a  fortnig^ht. 

At  the  late  election  in  this  state, 
about  12,000  votes  were  taken,  of 
which  a  majority  of  2000  were  op. 
posed  to  the  calling'  of  a  convention, 
the  object  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  introduction  of  alaveiy. 
That  question  is  supposed  to  be  now 
forever  set  at  rest,  and  the  haxdy 
sons  of  New  England  may  continue 
to  migrate  to  this  fertile  region, 
whitlier  so  many  of  their  country- 
men have  gone  before  them. 

Missouri.  The  Missouri  Intelli- 
^ncer  gives  an  account  of  a  race 
of  Indians,  called  the  Nabiios,  who 
inhabit  a  district  of  country  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  war- 
like and  ingenious,  having  advanced 
far  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Some 
of  tlieir  manufactures,  particularly 
those  of  wool,  are  said  to  equal  the 
fabrics  of  Europe;  and  some  are  of 
so  ingenious  a  nature,  that  the  Spa^ 
niards  have  essayed  in  vain  to  imi- 
tate them.  They  do  not,  like  other 
Indian  tribes,  lead  a  vagrant  life,  and 
depend  upon  the  chase  for  their  sub- 
sistence, but  are  a  nation  of  wealthy, 
independent  farmers .  The  Spaniards 
have  frequently  felt  their  prowess  in 
war;  and  while  all  other  nations  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
they  have  continued,  since  the  days 
of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and   independence. 


They  are  supposed  to  Ip^  ^  remnuit 
of  the  old  Mexican  nation,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Montezuma,  and  conse- 
quent degradation  and  sabjectioft  of 
tlieir  native  land,  fled  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  leaving  their  bcautifol 
vallies  and  cities  a  prey  to  thdr  con- 
querors-^-stiU  retaining  their  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  arts 
for  which  they  were  renowned  upon 
the  first  discovery  of  the  countiy. 

Fhrida.  St.  Augustine  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Matanzas  and  the  Sebastiaa 
rivers,  with  an  open  view  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  about280  dweUinghoasesy 
a  court  house,  a  council  hmise,  a 
Roman  CathoUc  church,  and  a  build- 
ing called  St.  Francis  Bairacks,  now 
elegantly  fitted  for  mihtary  quar- 
ters. There  are  shoemakers,  tan- 
ners and  curriers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
stone  masons,  bricklayers  and  other 
mechanics  and  artisans,  who  manu- 
facture what  is  necessary  for  domes- 
tic use.  No  census  has  been  taken 
of  the  population  since  the  treaty, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  1800.  A  few 
planters  reade  there,  who  have  plan* 
tations  of  g^at  value,  but  the  chief 
revenue  arises  from  the  export  of 
oranges  to  Charleston  and  other 
places.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
congregation,  there  are  Episcopa- 
lian, Metho<^st,  and  Presbyterian 
societies. 

The  advantage  of  St.  Augustine 
for  health,  has  too  often  been  shown 
to  need  much  to  be  said  about  it. 
We  believe  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
the  globe  which  has  the  advanta^ 
of  a  purer  air,  and  where  local  dis- 
eases are  less  known. 


Postscript. — The  present  number  of  the  Port  Folio 
having  been  printed  at  a  new  office^  some  delay  has  oc- 
curred in  publishing  it.  To  the  same  cau^e  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
tisual  quantity  of  matter.  But  as  the  reader  toill  find 
seven  engravings  instead  of  six,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
deficiency  will  be  pardoned. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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